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From William D. Ticknor and Company 
February 8, 1849 
Boston Feb. 8. 1849 
Henry D Thoreau Esq 
Concord 
Mass. 
Dear? Sir, 

We find on looking over publishing matters that we 
cannot well undertake anything more at present. If how- 
ever you feel inclined we will publish “Walden or Life in 
the Woods” on our own a/c, Say One Thousand copies, 
allowing you 10 p". c'. copyright on the Retail Price on all 
that are sold.’ The style of printing & binding to be like 
Emersons Essays.” 

Respy 
Ticknor & Cay. 


Correspondent: William Davis Ticknor (1810-1864) was the son of 
William and Betsey Ellis Ticknor. A Boston book publisher, Ticknor 
published works by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, James Russell 
Lowell, and Alfred Tennyson in addition to T’s Walden. He came to 
Boston in 1827 and, in 1832, after a brief time at a bank, joined John 
Allen and Timothy Harrington Carter to form Allen and Ticknor. 
Two years later Ticknor became sole owner of the firm. In 1843, 
Ticknor took on James T. Fields as a partner, and the firm became 
known as William D. Ticknor and Company. The firm’s imprint was 
“Ticknor and Fields” from May 1854 on, but that did not become 
the company’s formal name until May 1864. 


1 T completed A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers in 
February 1849 and sent it first to Ticknor, apparently including an 
inquiry about Walden as well. T refused Ticknor’s offer for Walden 
in a February 10 letter, now lost (the firm did publish the book in 
1854, paying T a royalty of 15 percent). On February 16, Ticknor of- 
fered to publish A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers at T’s 
expense, but T declined (see p. 10, note 1). 

2 James Munroe had published Ralph Waldo Emerson’s Essays in 
1841 and Essays: Second Series in 1844. 


Copy-text: Facsimile of ALS, letter book copy (MH-H, MS Am 
2030.2 [52], p. 325) 


2 FEBRUARY 1849 


Published: Cor 1958, 236; Cost Books 1949, 289 


Editor’s Notes 
The copy-text is bound in a Ticknor and Fields letter book. 
Dear] PE; DEar in MS 


To George Augustus Thatcher 
February 9, 1849 

Concord Feb. 9 1849 
Dear Cousin, 

California, mad dogs, and rail-roads are still the great 
topics here as everywhere.’ About half a dozen are gone 
and going to California from Concord.? Mr Hoar’s second 
son Edward,’ who was a lawyer in New York, has just taken 
leave of his friends here to go to the new Ophir.* Many are 
going from the neighborhood of Boston of whom one 
would not have expected it. For my part, I should rather 
have gone before the gold was found. I think that those 
who have delayed thus long will be prudent if they wait a 
little longer and hear from their acquaintances who went 
out early. It is impossible yet to tell what is truth. After all 
we have had no quite trustworthy and available report 
yet. We shall have some rich stories to read a year or two 
hence. 

I am interested in George’s progress in Engineering.’ I 
should say let him begin with Algebra at once, and soon, 
or at the same time, if convenient, take up Geometry-it 
is all important that he be well grounded in this. In due 
time will come Trigonometry & Nat. Philosophy.- A year 
hence he might profitably commence Surveying. I talked 
lately with Samuel Felton, Chief Engineer and Superin- 
tendent of the Fitchburg RR, and brother of Prof. Felton of 
Cambridge,° with reference to George. He considers “Da- 
vies’ Surveying” -a West Point? book-the best.’ This is the 
one I used in teaching Surveying eight or nine years ago.’ 
It is quite simple & thorough-and to some extent national 
or American. 
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I would have George study without particular reference 
to the Scientific School? and so he will be best prepared to 
suck its whole sweet in the shortest time- 

There is “Bigelows Technology” a popular and not ex- 
pensive book in 2 vols, used, recently at least, at Cam- 
bridge.” Iam sure that it will interest him if he has a taste 
for mechanics. He never need study it, but only read it 
from time to time, as study and practice make it more 
intelligible. This is one of the best books for him to own 
that I know of- There is a great deal of interesting & valu- 
able matter for his or any body’s reading in the Penny 
Magazine"-the best periodical of the kind that was ever 
printed. 

In the mean time he should improve his opportunities 
to visit machine shops of all kinds. It should be a part of 
every mans education today to understand the Steam En- 
gine. What right has a man to ride in the cars who does not 
know by what means he is moved? Every man in this age of 
the world may and should understand pretty thoroughly- 
the Saw and Grist mill- -Smelting-casting-and working 
in iron- -cotton and woolen machinery-the locomotive 
& rail-road-the Steamboat-the telegraph &c &c A man 
can learn from a few hours of actual inspection what 
he can never learn from books-and yet if he has not the 
book-knowledge to generalize & illuminate his particu- 
lars he will never be more than a journeyman & cannot 
reach the head of his profession. I lately spent a day at the 
repair shop of the Eastern RR. company,” East Boston, 
and at Hinckley & Drury’s in Boston-the largest Loco- 
motive Manufactory in this country." They turn out 7 a 
month worth from 8 to 9000 dollars apiece. I went into it*, 
and knowing the principle before, saw and understood 
the use of every wheel & screw, so that I can build an en- 
gine myself when I am ready. I now read every paragraph 
in which the word locomotive occurs with greater interest 
and profit than before.” 
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I have no news to send respecting Helen She is about 
the same that she has been for some months, though it 
may be a little weaker, as she thinks; Her spirits are very 
good and she is very comfortable for a sick person. So- 
phia’® & Mother” would perchance be sick if Helen were 
not. 

I look wishfully towards the woods of Maine, but as yet 
I feel confined here. 

Please remember me to Rebecca Jane*?? Cousins 
Charles & Mary™* &c 

yrs truly 
Henry D. Thoreau 

P.S.-I have just received your letter for which I thank 
you. I should be glad to come to Bangor.-" I hope that I 
shall so conduct as to deserve your good wishes- Excuse 
my business like scroll. 


Correspondent: George Augustus Thatcher (1806-1885), son of 
Samuel and Sarah Brown Thatcher, was a businessman in Bangor, 
Maine. In 1832 he married T’s cousin Rebecca Jane Billings (1813- 
1883), daughter of Caleb and Nancy Thoreau Billings. Thatcher was 
active in the antislavery cause, and he accompanied T on his 1846 
and 1853 trips to Maine. 


* Boston newspapers had recently covered all three of the top- 
ics that T mentions. The Boston Evening Transcript for February 7 
reported that the Massachusetts Senate received a petition to build 
a railroad from Salem to Concord and that the House received a 
similar petition for a railroad from Plympton to Middleborough. 
The same issue described a portable gold sifter and washer adver- 
tised to prospectors planning to go to California and reported that 
the legislative chaplain offered “prayers for the California adven- 
turers.” Other issues of Boston papers reported a rash of cases of 
hydrophobia, which had begun to appear so often that “some of 
the papers have departments headed ‘Hydrophobia Items, under 
which are recorded the doings of vicious dogs” (Evening Tran- 
script, February 6, 1849). Since January 19 the legislature had been 
debating a “dog bill” authorizing local communities to take pre- 
ventative measures. 

? Sophia Thoreau mentions “departures for California” in a note 
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to Rebecca Thatcher which she added to T’s March 16, 1849, letter 
to George Thatcher; see p. 16. 

3 Edward Sherman Hoar (1823-1893), son of Samuel and Sarah 
Sherman Hoar, accompanied T on several excursions. On April 
30, 1844, he and T started a fire that damaged a large area owned 
by the Hubbard and Wheeler families (see Days 1965, pp. 159-162, 
and Journal 3 1990, pp. 75-78). Hoar had run away from his family’s 
home in Concord to go to the West in 1840 but returned to gradu- 
ate from Harvard University in 1844 and to enter the New York Bar 
in 1848. In 1849 Hoar again went to California, where he entered 
the California Bar and became the first district attorney of Santa 
Barbara before returning to Concord in 1857. In July and August of 
that year, he accompanied T on his third trip to the Maine woods. 
He married his neighbor Elizabeth Prichard (1822-1917), daughter 
of Moses and Jane Hallett Prichard, in Florence, Italy, on Decem- 
ber 28, 1858. An accomplished amateur botanist, Hoar had a farm 
in nearby Lincoln but traveled widely and lived for a time in Italy. 

4 Ophir is an ancient region or city mentioned in the Bible as 
providing gold to King Solomon (see 1 Kings 9:28 and 10:11, and 2 
Chronicles 8:18, for example). The actual site of Ophir was the sub- 
ject of much controversy and debate. 

5 Thatcher’s son, George Putnam Thatcher (1833-1919), became a 
miner and later moved to California. 

€ Samuel Morse Felton (1809-1889), son of Cornelius Conway 
and Anna Morse Felton, graduated from Harvard in 1834 and en- 
tered the railroad business in 1841. He built the Fresh Pond line 
(north Cambridge to Boston) in 1841 and in 1843 began work on 
the Fitchburg line (Boston to Fitchburg), of which he became su- 
perintendent in 1845. During the Civil War, his firm, Philadelphia, 
Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad, played a central role in trans- 
porting Union troops. Samuel’s brother Cornelius Conway Felton 
(1807-1862) graduated from Harvard in 1827 and was the Eliot Pro- 
fessor of Greek Literature there from 1834 to 1860, when he became 
president of the university. 

7 Charles Davies (1798-1876), professor of mathematics at the 
United States Military Academy at West Point and other schools, 
wrote a series of books on surveying. The first, Elements of Surveying 
(1830), was designed as a textbook for the cadets. In later editions, 
which had different titles, the contents were expanded to include 
navigation and modified for use outside military academies. 

® From March 1839 until April 1841 T and his brother John ran 
a school in Concord. The curriculum had a strong experiential 
component, and T began teaching surveying in fall 1840 because it 
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demonstrated the application of mathematics (see Days 1965, pp. 
83-84). There is no record of which edition of Davies’s Elements of 
Surveying T used in the school. He later acquired a copy of Davies’s 
Elements of Surveying, and Navigation (1847). 

° Harvard University established the Lawrence Scientific School 
in February 1847, with a gift of fifty thousand dollars from industri- 
alist and entrepreneur Abbott Lawrence (1792-1855). 

Jacob Bigelow’s Elements of Technology, originally published in 
1829, had been reissued in 1840 in a two-volume set as The Useful 
Arts, Considered in Connexion with the Applications of Science. T 
also read the 1829 edition. 

= Several magazines that provided practical knowledge for a 
working-class audience contained the phrase “Penny Magazine” 
in their titles; it is not known which publication T refers to here. He 
may mean the popular Penny Magazine edited by Charles Knight 
and published in London from 1832 to 1846; Knight also published 
editions of this magazine in Boston and New York City. Theodore 
Dwight published the American Penny Magazine from 1845 to 1851. 

2 The Eastern Railroad was chartered in 1836 and began opera- 
tion from Boston to Salem in 1838. By 1840 it extended to Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire. 

3 Holmes Hinkley (1793-1866) and Gardner P. Drury (1803-1872) 
built stationary steam engines in Boston in the 1830s. They began 
to manufacture locomotives in 1840 and their firm, the Boston 
Locomotive Works, became New England’s largest manufacturer. 
Hinkley, son of James and Mary Meigs Hinkley of Hallowell, Maine, 
married Mary Drake Holmes (1797-1879), daughter of Mather and 
Silence Fisher Holmes, in 1821. Drury, son of Winsor and Alice 
Smith Drury of Shrewsbury, Massachusetts, married Abigail Gore 
(1811-1903), daughter of Stephen and Mary Gore. 

1 Either before or after this visit, T read an article in the Quarterly 
Review that gives a full account of the operation of the London and 
North-Western Railway (December 1848, 1-65). Extracts from the 
article, titled “The London and North-Western Railway,” appear in 
a Journal entry he made sometime between February and May 
1849 (see Journal 3 1990, pp. 12-13). 

15 Helen Louisa Thoreau (1812-1849), the oldest of the four chil- 
dren of John (1787-1859) and Cynthia Dunbar Thoreau (1787-1872), 
died of tuberculosis four months later, on June 14. 

© Sophia Elizabeth Thoreau (1819-1876) was the youngest of the 
Thoreau children. 

1 Cynthia Dunbar was the daughter of Asa and Mary Jones Dun- 
bar; she married John Thoreau Sr., son of John and Jane Burns Tho- 
reau of Boston, in 1812. 
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* Rebecca Jane Billings’s sister, Mary Ann Billings (1810-1888) 
and her brother-in-law, Charles Lowell (1807-1895), also lived in 
Bangor. 

9 Apparently Thatcher had approached the Bangor Lycum about 
inviting T to lecture there. On February 16 T wrote Thatcher that he 
would give a lecture in Portland on March 21, and that he hoped 
to go on to Bangor, both to lecture and to travel up to Chesuncook 
(see next letter). However, by March 16 he was reading the proofs of 
A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers and the Bangor trip 
became impossible (see p. 15). 


Copy-text: ALS (MaLiTIW, Thoreau Society Archives, Raymond 
Adams Collection) 


Published: “Knowing the Means” 2007, 2 


Editor’s Note 
This letter is addressed “Geo. A Thatcher / Bangor / ME.” and 
postmarked “Concord Ms. 9 Feb” 


Author’s Alterations 

West Point] west point 

it] if 

Rebecca Jane] interlined above cancelled Mrs Thatcher- 

Cousins Charles & Mary] interlined above cancelled Mr & Mrs 
Lowell 


To George Augustus Thatcher 
February 16, 1849 

Concord Feb. 16" 1849 
Dear George, 

I am going as far as Portland to lecture before their Ly- 
ceum on the 34 Wednesday’ in March.-' By the way they 
pay me $25.00- Now Iam not sure but I may have leisure 
then to go on to Bangor and so up river. I have a great de- 
sire to go up to Chesuncook before the ice breaks up-but 
I should not care if I had to return down the banks and so 
saw the logs running; and I write now chiefly to ask how 
late it will probably do to go up the river-or when on the 
whole would be the best time for me to start? Will the 3° 
week in March answer? 
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I should be very glad if you would go with me, but I hes- 
itate to ask you now, it is so uncertain whether I go at all 
myself. The fact is I am once more making a bargain with 
the Publishers Ticknor & Co, who talk of printing a book? 
for me, and if we come to terms I may then be confined 
here correcting proofs-or at most I should have but a few 
days to spare. 

Ifthe Bangor Lyceum should want me about those times, 
that of course would be very convenient, and a season- 
able aid to me.* 

Shall I trouble you then to give me some of the statistics 
of a winter excusion to Chesuncook?* 

Of Helen I have no better news to send. We fear that she 
may be very gradually failing, but it may not be so.’ She is 
not very uncomfortable and still seems to enjoy the day. I 
do not wish to foresee what change may take place in her 
condition or in my own. 

The rest of us are as well off as we deserve to be- 

Yrs truly 
Henry D. Thoreau 


Correspondent: See p. 4. 


* On March 21, T lectured in Portland on “Economy.” The lecture 
was the same as or similar to the one he gave in Salem on Novem- 
ber 22, 1848, “Student Life in New England, Its Economy,” which 
drew on material later included in “Economy,” the opening chap- 
ter of Walden. One reviewer called the March 21 lecture “unique, 
original, comical, and high-falutin,” and editors of the Portland 
Transcript wrote: “Despite the no very slight touches of transcen- 
dentalism, there is much in it to furnish food for thought, as well as 
mirth” (“T’s Lectures before Walden” 1995, pp. 170 and 171). 

2 T refers to A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers (see 
p. 10, note 1). 

3 The publishing schedule for A Week on the Concord and Mer- 
rimack Rivers made it impossible for T to lecture in Bangor; see 
p. 7, note 19, and p. 15. 

4 T did not go to Chesuncook Lake with Thatcher until Septem- 
ber 1853. This excursion would be the subject of the second of T’s 
Maine woods essays; see Maine Woods 1972, pp. 84-156. 

5 T’s older sister, Helen, died of tuberculosis on June 14, 1849. 
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Copy-text: ALS (TxAuHRH, Henry David Thoreau Collection, MS- 
4222, 1.3) 


Published: Cor 1958, 236-237 


Editor’s Note 

This letter is addressed “Geo. A. Thatcher Esq / Bangor / ME’, 
postmarked “Concord Ms. 16 Feb’, and endorsed “Thoreau- / Feb 
1849”. 


Author’s Alteration 
Wednesday] wednesday 


From William D. Ticknor and Company 
February 16, 1849 
Boston Feby. 16 1849 
Henry D Thoreau Esq 
Dear" Sir, 
In reply to your fav. of 10th inst. we beg to say that we 
will publish for your a/c-“A Week on the Concord River.’ -" 
The following general Estimate based upon a vol. 1/3 
larger than Emerson’s Essays. first Series (as suggested by 
you) we present for your consideration- Say-1000 Cops. 
448 pages-like Emerson’s Essy. 1 Series printed on good 
paper @ $4.00 pr ream will cost in sheets- $381.24.- 
The binding in our style-fine cloth- 
12° pr Copy-or for the Edn 120.00 
$501.24 
In the the above Estimate we have included for al- 
terations & Extra corrections $15.- It may be more,-or 
less- This will depend on yourself. The book can be con- 
densed & of course cost less- Our Estimate is in accor- 
dance with Sample copy. As you would not, perhaps, care 
to bind more than 1/2 the Ed” at once,-You would need to 
send $450.-to print 1000 Cops. & bind 1/2 of the Same.- 
Yours Very Truly 
W D Ticknor & Co 
Concord 
Mass? 
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Correspondent: See p.1. 


1 T declined these terms in favor of those offered by James Mun- 
roe, who published A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers 
on May 30. For more detailed information about the book’s publi- 
cation, see the historical introduction to A Week 1980, pp. 457-483. 


Copy-text: Facsimile of ALS, letter book copy (MH-H, MS Am 
2030.2 [52], p. 333) 


Published: Cor 1958, 237-238 


Editor’s Notes 
The copy-text is bound in a Ticknor and Fields letter book. 
Dear] PE; DEar in MS 


Author’s Alteration 
Mass] written below cancelled N.H. 


From Nathaniel Hawthorne 
February 19, 1849 

Salem, Feb” 19th. 1849 
My dear Thoreau, 

The managers request that you will lecture before the 
Salem Lyceum on Wednesday evening after next-*that is 
to say, on the 28th inst.’ May we depend on you? Please to 
answer immediately, if convenient. 

Mr Alcott? delighted my wife and me, the other evening, 
by announcing that you had a book in press.’ I rejoice at 
it, and nothing doubt of such success as will be worth 
having. Should your manuscripts all be in the printer’s 
hands, I suppose you can reclaim one of them, for a single 
evening’s use, to be returned the next morning;-or per- 
haps that Indian lecture,* which? you mentioned to me, is 
in a state of forwardness. Either that, or a continuation of 
of the Walden experiment (or, indeed, anything else,) will 
be acceptable. 

We shall expect you at 14 Mall-street. 

Very truly Yours, 
Nath! Hawthorne. 
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Correspondent: Nathaniel Hawthorne (1804-1864), son of Nathan- 
iel and Elizabeth Clark Manning Hathorne, graduated from Bow- 
doin College in Brunswick, Maine, in 1825 and then returned to his 
native Salem, Massachusetts, to become a writer. On July 9, 1842, 
Hawthorne married Sophia Peabody (1809-1871), daughter of Na- 
thaniel and Elizabeth Palmer Peabody of Salem; that afternoon the 
couple took up residence at the Old Manse in Concord. In 1845 they 
returned to Salem and lived there until 1850. Though he would be- 
come T’s friend, Hawthorne was candid in his estimation of T: in 
his October 21, 1842, letter to Epes Sargent, who was starting Sar- 
gent’s New Monthly Magazine, Hawthorne described T as “a wild, 
irregular, Indian-like sort of fellow” who was “somewhat tinctured 
with Transcendentalism” but who had “stuff in him to make a rep- 
utation of” (Letters of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 15:656). 


1 On the evening of the twenty-eighth, T gave the second of his 
two lectures in Salem that season, “Student Life, Its Aims and Em- 
ployments.” As with his first lecture in Salem (“Student Life in New 
England, Its Economy,’ delivered on November 22, 1848), for which 
Hawthorne had also made the arrangements, this lecture included 
material that later found its way into the early chapters of Walden 
(see Cor 1 2013, pp. 386-387). The Salem Observer acknowledged 
that some found T’s style “rather too allegorical for a popular audi- 
ence” but closed its report by remarking, “we are glad to hear that 
he is about issuing a book, which will contain these lectures, and 
will enable us perhaps to judge better of their merit” (“T’s Lectures 
before Walden” 1995, pp. 166-167). 

2 Amos Bronson Alcott (1799-1888), a former Concord resident, 
admired both T and Hawthorne. Alcott, then living in Boston, had 
been in Salem to hold a series of “conversations,” a Transcenden- 
talist form of discussion group in which the leader used questions 
to draw out participants on significant ethical and spiritual issues. 
For a handbill that Alcott prepared listing several topics, see p. 462. 

3 Sometime in February, James Munroe agreed to publish A Week 
on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers, which appeared on May 30. 

4 Possibly “An Excursion to Ktaadn,” T’s account of his 1846 trip 
to Maine. T had read “An Excursion to Ktaadn” before the Concord 
Lyceum on January 3, 1848. 


Copy-text: ALS (NNPM, MA 920) 


Published: HDT 1882, 277; Cor 1958, 238-239; Letters of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, 16:261; “T’s Lectures before Walden” 1995, 165; Selected 
Letters of Nathaniel Hawthorne 2002, 132-133 
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Editor’s Note 
This letter is addressed “Henry Thoreau, Esq. / Concord, / Mas- 
sachusetts.” and postmarked “Salem Matillegible} Feb 19”. 


Author’s Alterations 
next-] ~, 
which] who 


To Nathaniel Hawthorne 
February 20, 1849 
Concord Feb 20" 1849 
Dear Hawthorne, 
I will come to your house in Mall street on the 28" inst. 
and go from thence to the Lyceum 
Iam glad to know of your interest in my book, for I have 
thought of you as a reader while writing it. My MSS. are 
not even yet in the hands of the printer, but lam doing my 
best to make him take them into his hands. In any case 
the MSS which he will begin with is not that from which 
I shall read. 
I wish to be remembered and read also by Mrs 
Hawthorne. 
Yrs Sincerely 
Henry D. Thoreau. 


Correspondent: See p. 11. 


Copy-text: ALS (MSaP, Nathaniel Hawthorne Collection, MSS 68, 
B2, F12) 


Published: “Hawthorne and Walden” 1958, 191; Companion 1964, 
184; “T’s Lectures before Walden” 1995, 165 


Editor’s Note 
This letter is addressed “Nathaniel Hawthorne Esq. / 14 Mall St. / 
Salem / Mass.” and postmarked “Concord Ms. 20 Feb” 
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From Amos Bronson Alcott 
February 20, 1849 

Boston, Feb. 20, 1849. 
Dear Sir, 

I send you, herewith, the names of a select company 
of gentlemen, esteemed as deserving of better acquain- 
tance, and disposed for closer fellowship of Thought and 
Endeavor, who are hereby invited to assemble at No. 12, 
West-street, on Tuesday, the 20th of March next, to discuss 
the Advantages of organizing a Club or College, for the 
study and diffusion of the Ideas and Tendencies proper 
to the Nineteenth Century; and to concert measures, 
if deemed desirable, for promoting the ends of good 


fellowship. 


The Company will meet at 10, A. M. 
Your presence is respectfully claimed by 


Rooms, 12, West-street. 


Yours truly, 
A. Bronson Alcott. 


Names. 


R. Waldo Emerson 
William Lloyd Garrison 
Theodore Parker 
William Henry Channing 
A. Bronson Alcott 
Wendell Phillips 
Thomas T. Stone 

F. Henry Hedge 
Samuel G. Howe 

J. Freeman Clarke 
Edmund Quincy 

John W. Browne 

J. Elliott Cabot 

T. Starr King 

J. Russell Lowell 


Caleb Stetson 
George P. Bradford 
Adin Ballou 

Jones Very 

William F. Channing 
Elizur Wright 
Stephen S. Foster 
Charles C. Shackford 
Emmanuel Scherb 
E. P. Clarke 

Samuel D. Robbins 
Joshua Melroy 

J. T. Fisher 

Oliver Johnson 

O. B. Frothingham 
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Samuel G. Ward 

John L. Weisse 

Edwin P. Whipple 

T. Wentworth Higginson 
Parker Pillsbury 


1849 


C. K. Whipple 
Samuel Johnson 
James N. Buffum 
William H. Knapp 
Samuel May, jun. 


Henry D. Thoreau Otis Clapp 
Henry I. Bowditch J. M. Spear 
Henry C. Wright Charles Spear 
John S. Dwight W. R. Alger 
Francis Jackson Edward Bangs 
W. Ellery Channing R. F. Walcott 
William B. Greene A. D. Mayo’ 


Correspondent: Amos Bronson Alcott (1799-1888), son of Joseph 
Chatfield and Anna Bronson Alcox, married Abigail May (1800- 
1877), daughter of Joseph and Dorothy Sewall May, in 1830. A self- 
taught man and a gifted teacher, Alcott ran his Temple School in 
Boston from 1834 to 1839. He had to close the school following a 
controversy over the unorthodox religious content of his teaching, 
and soon afterward, in March 1840, the Alcotts moved to Concord. 
On June 1, 1843, they moved to a farm near Harvard, Massachu- 
setts, where Alcott and Charles Lane formed the short-lived reform 
community “Fruitlands.” The Fruitlands experiment was not suc- 
cessful, and the Alcotts left the farm on January 16, 1844. They at- 
tempted to stay near the farm but returned to Concord in October, 
where they lived until 1847. At the time of this letter, Alcott was liv- 
ing with his family in Boston and supporting his household partly 
by leading “conversations” in nearby cities. Alcott and T probably 
met at Emerson’s in April 1839; they became good friends. Alcott 
called T a “sylvan man accomplished in the virtues of an aboriginal 
civility, and quite superior to the urbanities of cities” (Journals of 
Bronson Alcott 1938, p. 238). T wrote of Alcott in a winter 1845-1846 
Journal entry: “Will be the last man to be disappointed as the ages 
revolve His attitude is one of greater faith & expectation than that 
of any man I now-” (Journal 2 1984, pp. 223-224). 


1 Alcott sent this letter to fifty-three Boston-area writers, clergy- 
men, and reformers whose names are listed here. The Town and 
Country Club, as it was called, met from March 1849 to May 1850. 
T attended only the first meeting. 


Copy-text: Printed document (MB, Ms. A. 1.2.18.50) 
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Published: Alcott 1893, 2:461; Cor 1958, 239; Letters of Alcott 1969, 
147-148 


Editor’s Notes 

This letter is endorsed “A B Alcott / Feb 20 1849” 

T’s copy of the form letter is not extant. The copy-text is a copy in 
the Garrison Collection at the Boston Public Library. 


To George Augustus Thatcher 
March 16, 1849 

Concrd March 16" 1849 
Dear Cousin, 

I shall lecture in Portland next Wednesday. It happens, 
as I feared it would, that I am now receiving the proof- 
sheets of my book from the printers, so that without great 
inconvenience I cannot make you a visit at present. I 
trust that I shall be able to ere long. I thank you heartily 
for your exertions in my behalf with the Bangor Lyceum- 
but unless I should hear that they want two lectures to be 
read in one week or nearer together, I shall have to decline 
coming this time.’ 

Helen remains about the same.’ 

Yrs in haste 
Henry D Thoreau 


Correspondent: See p. 4. 


* T mentions the plan to lecture in Bangor in his February 9 and 
February 16 letters to Thatcher; see pp. 4 and 7-8. 
2 T’s older sister, Helen, died of tuberculosis on June 14, 1849. 


Copy-text: ALS (MaLiTIW, Thoreau Society Archives, Wheelwright 
Collection) 


Published: Cor 1958, 240-241 


Editor’s Notes 

This letter is addressed “Geo. A. Thatcher Esq / Bangor / ME., 
postmarked “Concord Ms 16 Mar’, and endorsed “Letter / H. D. 
Thoreau / March 49” 
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Henry D Thoreau] followed in MS by postscript in pencil by So- 
phia Thoreau to Rebecca Thatcher: 
Dear cousin Rebecca,' 

Just now I espied Master Hen, folding up this sheet to send 
off with almost nothing upon it & determined to improve this 
space to tell you a little news. Knowing your interest in old 
Concord I believe it will please you to learn that our good 
town has lately been blessed with a shower of babies, mostly 
daughters have been born to us, poor Aunt Maria feels quite 
distressed lest the losses occasioned by the Mexican war & de- 
partures for California may not be made up;? but you know it 
is a sign of peace, these daughters, & this I think should con- 
sole her.- Now you must hear about my flowers, The last cold 
night we had, which was about the middle of February, they 
were all destroyed, with the exception of three or four that were 
not quite killed. We took the usual precaution to put wood in 
the stove but the fire went out and when I entered the parlour 
the next morning such a spectacle I never beheld, every plant 
was frozen perfectly stiff. I dashed cold water upon them hop- 
ing to save some. I think it did little, or no good. As the room 
grew warm they assumed the appearance of boiled cabbages. 
Henry said my table looked like a swamp after a severe frost. 
The cactus’s geraniums calla, abutilon, were all budded. It was 
a sore grievance to dear Helen. She had nursed these plants 
so many years. I feel sorry about it but it is a small trial com- 
paratively speaking about which I must not worry. Friends are 
very kind & we have almost always on hand a bouquet from 
some green house in Boston so that our loss is in a measure 
supplied. When Henry was in Boston a fortnight since he 
called at Miss Putnam? & learned that Mr Thatcher had gone 
to Washington, supposing it to be your good man we looked to 
see him every day until he wrote. I called to see Mrs Jones yes- 
terday she has the influenza, not severely however. We are to 
have an Anti-Slavery lecture this evening from William Brown‘ 
accompanied by William & Ellen Craft® the fugitives fr{text 
obscured by sealing wax}m Georgia.- Fanny Shattuck is to be 
married soon,° Mr. Mather’ has received a dismission.® An el- 
derly man a very dull preacher from Boston has been hired for 
some weeks.° I have been trying a course of electricity lately 
for the head ache, think you would like to have shaken hands 
with me when I was well charged.” Aunt Sophia” has returned 
to Waltham. Poor Mrs Hoar” is a perfect cripple she is at Mrs. 
Storers* under the care of Dr Shattuck." Caroline Hoar’ is 
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under a physicians care in New York where she has been for 
six months her health is some what improved. Dear Helen 
desires much love to you, she continues to be a great sufferer. 
I hope her patience may continue. I cannot say that it seems 
much like Spring although the birds sing & the ways are nearly 
settled- Much to the astonishment of every body Aunt Mary” 
appears to be recovering from a severe illness. 

Will you ask Abby if she has quite forgotten me.- - Do let 
me hear from you soon- - - Aunts are well. Please give much 
love to Mary.” 

I often feel like writing to tell you of the goodness of God as 
it is daily manifested towards us in the midst of our affliction; 
but language would be inadequate. I will only say that dear 
Helen is sustained in the enjoyment of perfect peace. She asks 
no more. I trust that the Lord will enable us all to bow with 
resignation to His will. 

Yours affect,ly Sophia. 


1! T’s cousin Rebecca Jane Billings (1813-1883), daughter of 
Caleb and Nancy Thoreau Billings, married George Augustus 
Thatcher (1806-1885) in 1832. 

2 Maria Thoreau (1794-1881), daughter of John and Jane Burns 
Thoreau, lived in Cambridgeport with her sister Jane. She often 
visited the Thoreaus in Concord and the Thatchers in Bangor. 
T mentions the departures for California in his February 9, 
1849, letter to Thatcher; see p. 2. 

3 Catherine Putnam (1777-1862), daughter of Jesse and Su- 
sanna Thatcher Putnam, was George Augustus Thatcher’s 
cousin. 

4 William Wells Brown (18142-1884) was a writer and activist 
in the abolition movement; his Narrative of William W. Brown, 
a Fugitive Slave (Boston: Anti-Slavery Office, 1847) achieved 
a popularity comparable to the autobiography of Frederick 
Douglass. Brown was a prolific writer, and he traveled and lec- 
tured widely, including in Europe. He also published novels, 
plays, histories, and accounts of his travels. 

5 William Craft (1824-1900) and Ellen Craft (1826-1891) were 
former slaves who had escaped and become popular speak- 
ers and activists in the abolition movement. Both of the Crafts 
and William Brown spoke at the Massachusetts antislavery 
convention in January 1849, and the three then began a lec- 
ture tour of New England together. The Crafts, who were both 
natives of Georgia, had married in 1846 with the permission 
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of their owner. In 1848 they escaped from slavery in Savannah 
and made their way to Philadelphia, with Ellen disguising her- 
self as a white man traveling to obtain medical treatment and 
William posing as her servant. See Sandra Harbert Petrulionis, 
To Set This World Right: The Antislavery Movement in Thore- 
au’s Concord (Ithaca, NY.: Cornell University Press, 2006), pp. 
66-67. 

€ On May 15 Frances Shattuck (1829-1913), daughter of Daniel 
and Sarah Edwards Shattuck, married Louis A. Surette (1818- 
1897), son of Athanasius and M. Louise D’Entremont of Nova 
Scotia. 

7 William Loomis Mather (1806-1868), son of Stephen and 
Mehitible Loomis Mather, was the minister of Concord’s Trini- 
tarian Congregational Church from October 1844 to February 
1849. In 1836 he married Amanda Palmer (1815-1901), daughter 
of Thomas and Susannah Palmer of Little Compton, Rhode 
Island. Mather served as a chaplain during the Civil War and, 
along with two other pastors and eight parishioners, was com- 
memorated on a bronze plaque that was hung in the church. 

® The term “dismission” can refer to a dismissal, as in a fir- 
ing, or to a liberation from an obligation (OED). To resign from 
a ministry, the minister must first request his dismission; the 
request would then be considered by an ecclesiastical body. In 
his History of the Trinitarian Congregational Church, 1826-1998 
(Concord, Mass.: Trinitarian Congregational Church, 2000), 
p. 14, Robert A. Watson refers to Mather’s resignation in Febru- 
ary 1849. 

° The Trinitarian Congregational Church did not have a 
permanent pastor for the three years after William Mather’s 
dismission. The temporary pastor Sophia refers to is probably 
Joseph Merrill (1788-1856), who was the first of three ministers 
to fill the pulpit after Mather’s departure in February 1849. 
Merrill was the son of Joseph and Sarah Copp Merrill of War- 
ren, New Hampshire. He graduated from Dartmouth College 
in 1814 and was ordained at Dracut, Massachusetts, in 1820. 
He served churches in Pawtucket, Rhode Island, and Well- 
fleet, Massachusetts, and was elected to the Massachusetts 
legislature later in 1849. In 1813 Merrill married Eleanor Haines 
(1790-1870), daughter of Rev. Cotton Haines and Martha Nudd 
Haines. 

2 Nineteenth-century physicians often applied electricity to 
their patients as a remedy for headaches and for a wide variety 
of other illnesses, such as epilepsy and depression, understood 
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as having origins in a disorder of the brain or of the nerves. The 
therapeutic use of electricity for such cases was known in an- 
tiquity and had become widespread following the invention in 
the eighteenth century of machines that could produce elec- 
tricity. See Peter J. Koehler and Christopher J. Boes, “A History 
of Non-Drug Treatment of Headache, Particularly Migraine,” 
Brain 133 (2010): 2493-2495. 

" Sophia Dunbar (1781-1868), daughter of Asa and Mary 
Jones Dunbar, married Luther Lapham (b. 1781) in 1805. 

» Sarah Sherman Hoar (1783-1866), daughter of Roger and 
Rebecca Prescott Sherman and wife of Samuel Hoar (1778- 
1856). 

8 Sarah Sherman Hoar Storer (1817-1907), daughter of Sam- 
uel and Sarah Sherman Hoar of Concord, married Robert Boyd 
Storer (1795-1870), son of Woodbury and Margaret Boyd Storer, 
in 1837. Robert Storer was the Russian Consul at Boston. 

“u George Cheyne Shattuck (1783-1854), son of Benjamin and 
Lucy Barron Shattuck, graduated from Dartmouth in 1803 and 
earned medical degrees from Dartmouth in 1806 and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1807. He then moved to Boston and 
practiced medicine for the remainder of his life. A noted phi- 
lanthropist, Shattuck was also president of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society from 1836 through 1839. In 1811 he married 
Eliza Cheever Davis (1790-1828), daughter of Caleb and Elea- 
nor Cheever Davis of Boston. In 1835 Shattuck married Amelia 
Hepsibeh Bigelow (1792-1865), daughter of Abraham and Hep- 
sibeh Jones Bigelow. 

5 Caroline Hoar (1842-1907), daughter of Ebenezer and Car- 
oline Dowries Brooks Hoar, married Samuel Bellows Greene 
(1844-1907), son of William and Lucy Louisa Sheldon Greene. 

1 Mary Moody Emerson, Emerson’s aunt (see pp. 254-255, 
correspondent note), was called “Aunt Mary” by Concord resi- 
dents who were not relatives, but there is no direct evidence 
that Sophia is referring to her. 

” Rebecca’s sister, Mary Ann Thoreau Billings (1810-1888), 
daughter of Caleb Callendar and Nancy Thoreau Billings, 
married Charles Lowell (1807-1895), son of Daniel and Celia 
Thompson Lowell, in 1834. 
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To George Augustus Thatcher 
March 22, 1849 

Portland March 22" -49 
Dear George, 

The first thing I saw on being introduced to the Portland 
Lyceum last evening was your letter’ lying on the desk, but 
I had already received your first in Concord, and more- 
over had written to you, so that this note occasioned me 
no disappointment. I had a good audience, considering 
the weather, or not considering it, it seemed to me Mr 
Emerson follows me here.’ I am just in the midst of print- 
ing my book which is likely to turn out much larger than I 
expected. I shall advertise another-“Walden or Life in the 
Woods” in the first, which, by the way, I call “A Week on 
the Concord and Merrimack Rivers.’* When I get through 
with this business, if? nothing else occurs to prevent I 
shall enjoy a visit to you and to Maine very much, but I 
do not promise myself as yet, nor do I wish you or Maine 
to promise yourselves to me. I leave for Boston in a few 
moments. Remember me to all friends- 

Yours 
in haste 
Henry D. Thoreau. 
PS. I thank you again and again for your exertions in my 
behalf. 


Correspondent: See p. 4. 


 Thatcher’s letter is not extant. 

2 Emerson lectured in Portland on March 28. 

3 The first edition of A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Riv- 
ers did include, on p. [415], an announcement: “Will Soon be Pub- 
lished, Walden, or Life in the Woods. by Henry D. Thoreau.” 


Copy-text: ALS (MBU, The Richards Collection) 
Published: Cor 1958, 241 


Editor’s Note 
This letter is endorsed “H. D. Thoreau / March, 1849 / To Geo A 
Thatcher”. 
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Author’s Alteration 
if] If 


To Elizabeth Palmer Peabody 
April 5, 1849 

Concord April 5" 1849 
Miss Peabody, 

I have so much writing to do at present, with the print- 
ers in the rear of me, that I have almost no time left but 
for bodily exercise; however, I will send you the article’ 
in question before the end of next week. If this will not be 
soon enough will you please inform me by the next mail. 

Yrs respec’ 
Henry D. Thoreau 
P.S. I offer the paper to your first volume only. 


Correspondent: Elizabeth Palmer Peabody (1804-1894), daughter 
of Nathaniel and Elizabeth Palmer Peabody, was a friend of Dr. 
William Ellery Channing, Hawthorne, and Emerson. She taught 
at Alcott’s Temple School in the mid-1830s, opened a bookstore in 
Boston in 1840, and was for a brief time the publisher of the Tran- 
scendentalist magazine, the Dial. She wrote three essays for the 
Dial: “A Glimpse of Christ’s Idea of Society” in October 1841, pp. 
214-228; “Plan of the West Roxbury Community” in January 1842, 
pp. 361-372; and “Fourierism” in April 1844, pp. 473-483. She also 
published the short-lived periodical Aesthetic Papers. Peabody was 
later prominent in the kindergarten movement. 


1 “Resistance to Civil Government” appeared in Aesthetic Papers 
1 (1849): 189-21, the journal’s first and only issue. 


Copy-text: ALS (PHi, Simon Gratz collection, American Literary 
Duplicates, Case 6, Box 36) 


Published: Cor 1958, 242 


Editor’s Note 
This letter is addressed “Miss E. P. Peabody / 13 West Street / 
Boston / Mass.” 
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To Harrison Gray Otis Blake 
April 17, 1849 

Concord Ap. 17" 1849 
Dear Sir, 

It is my intention to leave Concord for Worcester, via 
Groton, at 12 0/clock on Friday of this week. Mr* Emerson 
tells me that it will take about two hours to go by this way. 
At any rate I shall try to secure 3 or 4 hours in which to see 
you & Worcester before the lecture.' 

Yrs in haste 
Henry D. Thoreau. 


Correspondent: Harrison Gray Otis Blake (1816-1898), son of Fran- 
cis and Eliza Chandler Blake of Worcester, Massachusetts, gradu- 
ated from Harvard University in 1835 and from the Harvard Divin- 
ity School in 1838. Though he preached occasionally in 1838 and 
1839, Blake never became a minister. In 1839 he opened a school 
for boys in Charlestown; after leaving that school, he taught spo- 
radically until 1857. Blake was married twice: to Sarah Chandler 
Ward (1817-1846), daughter of Samuel and Sarah Chandler Ward, 
in 1840, and to Nancy Pope Howe Conant (1828-1872), daughter of 
Jacob and Betsy Pope Conant, in 1852. More than a friend, Blake 
was a disciple who received T’s most elaborate and philosophical 
letters. After T’s death, Blake edited four volumes of extracts from 
T’s Journal from the manuscripts Sophia Thoreau bequeathed him. 


1 T gave three lectures in Worcester in 1849: “Economy” on April 
20, “Life in the Woods” on April 27, and “White Beans and Walden 
Pond” on May 3. In his May 28, 1850, letter to Blake, T refers to his 
1849 lectures in Worcester but mentions two lectures only (see pp. 
59-60), perhaps because he considered “Economy” and “Life in the 
Woods” as one lecture in two parts. The account of the first lecture 
that appeared in the Worcester Palladium was dismissive: “Such 
philosophers illustrate the absurdities the human mind is capable 
of. What would a forest of them be good for? Nothing but curiosi- 
ties for people to look after, as they pay their shilling to see a me- 
nagerie. They are watches without any pointers; their springs and 
wheels are well adjusted, and perform good service; but nobody 
is the wiser for it, as they do not tell the time of day” (“T’s Lectures 
before Walden” 1995, p. 177). 


Copy-text: MSC by Harrison Gray Otis Blake (NN-BGC, Henry 
David Thoreau Collection, 1837-1917, Series III) 
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Published: Cor 1958, 242; Spiritual Seeker 2004, 45 


Editor’s Notes 

This letter is addressed “H. G. O. Blake. / Worcester / Mass.’ post- 
marked “Concord Ms. 17 {illegible}, and endorsed “Ap. 17, 1849.” 
and “Ap. 17,49.” 

T wrote the letter on p. 1 of a folio and the address on p. 4. Blake 
copied T’s letter, including the closing and signature, on the oppo- 
site side of the address leaf; then he tore the folio in half at the fold, 
presumably so that he could give away the original letter. Following 
his copy of T’s letter, Blake added: 

The above is a copy of a note of Thoreau, written to me on the 
other half of this sheet, the original of which I intend to give to 
Miss Rice who lives near Adams Square, Worcester. H. G. O. 
Blake. Worcester, Sept. 14, 1893. The signature had been previ- 
ously cut out, of course, to give away. 


Alteration 

A change appearing in the manuscript copy is reported below; it 
could be either a faithful representation of the original manuscript 
or an error made and corrected by the copyist. 

Mr] Mrs 


To Jean Louis Rodolphe Agassiz 
June 30, 1849 
Concord Mass June 30" 
-49 
Dear Sir, 

Being disappointed in not finding you in Boston a week 
or two since, I requested Dr. Gould’ to make some inqui- 
ries of you for me; but now, as I shall not be able to see 
that gentleman for some time, I have decided to apply to 
you directly. 

Suffice it to say, that one of the directors of the Bangor 
(ME.) Lyceum has asked me to ascertaain simply-and 
I think this a good Yankee way of doing the business- 
Whether you will read two or three lectures before that 
institution early in the next lecture season, and if so, what 
remuneration you will expect. 

Of course they would be glad to hear more lectures, but 
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they are afraid that they may not have money enough to 
pay for them. 

You may recognise in your correspondent the indi- 
vidual who forwarded to you through Mr Cabot many fir- 
kins of fishes and turtles a few years since,” and who also 
had the pleasure of an introduction to you at Marlboro’ 
Chapel.’ 

Will you please to answer this note as soon as con- 
venient? 

Yrs respectfully 
Henry D. Thoreau 


Correspondent: Jean Louis Rodolphe Agassiz (1807-1873), born in 
Switzerland, was an internationally known zoologist and geologist. 
He had a distinguished career from 1832 to 1846 at the University of 
Neuchatel, where he made his reputation with his self-published 
Histoire naturelle des poissons d'eau douce de l'Europe centrale 
(Neuchatel: d’O. Petitpierre, 1839-1845) and Etudes sur les glaciers. 
Agassiz opposed the theories of Charles Darwin, and he was the 
first to publicize the idea that the earth had once experienced an 
ice age. He came to the United States in fall 1846 with support from 
the Prussian government and an invitation to lecture at the Low- 
ell Institute in Boston. What began as a temporary stay became 
permanent when Agassiz was offered a professorship at Harvard’s 
newly created Lawrence Scientific School. He taught at Harvard 
from 1847 to 1873. 


* Augustus Addison Gould (1805-1866), son of Nathaniel and 
Sally Prichard Gould, was a doctor in Boston and a leading author- 
ity on mollusks. Gould graduated from Harvard University in 1825 
and from the Harvard Medical School in 1830. He was a frequent 
contributor to scientific journals and coauthored, with Agassiz, 
Principles of Zoology (Boston: Gould, Kendall and Lincoln, 1848). 
T owned a copy of his Report on the Invertebrata of Massachusetts 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Folsom, Wells, and Thurston, 1841). 

2 James Elliot Cabot (1821-1903), son of Samuel and Elizabeth 
Perkins Cabot, graduated from Harvard University in 1840 and 
from the Harvard Law School in 1845. An amateur naturalist, Cabot 
worked for some time as Agassiz’s assistant. He corresponded with 
T several times during 1847-1848 and enlisted T’s help in collect- 
ing specimens for Agassiz’s laboratory (see Cor 1 2013, pp. 290- 
292, 292-295, 299-300, 302-303, 303-304, and 350-352). Cabot was 
elected corresponding secretary of the Boston Society of Natural 
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History in May 1850, and he held that position until he resigned in 
June 1853. 

3 The Marlboro Chapel hosted a regular course of popular and 
scientific lectures sponsored by the Lowell Institute. The lecture 
series began at Boston’s Odeon in 1839; in 1847 it moved to the 
Tremont Temple and in 1848 to the Marlboro Chapel, where Agas- 
siz lectured frequently. The Lowell Lectures have featured promi- 
nent intellectuals down to the present. It is not known when T met 
Agassiz at the Marlboro Chapel. 


Copy-text: ALS (MH-H, MS Am 1419 [634]) 
Published: Cor 1958, 243 


Editor’s Note 

This letter is addressed “Prof. Louis Agassiz / Cambridge / Mass.; 
postmarked “Concord Ms. 30 Jun’, and endorsed “Henry D. Tho- 
reau / Concord, June 30/49 / Autograph-”. 


From Jean Louis Rodolphe Agassiz 
July 5, 1849 


Dear Sir, 

I remember with much pleasure the time when you 
used to send me specimens from your vicinity and also 
our short interview in the Marlborough Chapel. I am 
under too many obligations of your kindness to forget it, 
and I am very sorry that I missed your visit in Boston, but 
for 18 months I have now been settled in Cambridge. 

It would give me great pleasure to engage for the lec- 
tures you ask from me, on behalf of the Bangor Lyceum; 
but I find it has been last winter such an heavy tax upon 
my health, that I wish for the present to make no engage- 
ments, as I have some hopes of making my living this year 
by other efforts and beyond the necessity of* my wants, 
both domestic and scientific, I am determined not to exert 
myself, as all the time I can thus secure to myself must 
be exclusively devoted to science. You see this does not 
look much like business making; but my only business 
is my intercourse with nature and could I do without 
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draughtsmen, lithographers & & I would live still more 
retired.’ This will satisfy you, that whenever you come 
this way, I shall be delighted to see you, since I have also 
heard something of* your mode of living. 
With great regard 
Sincerely yours 
J L Agassiz 
Henry D. Thoreau, Concord. 


Correspondent: See p. 24. 


‘In Neuchatel, Agassiz had worked and often lived with a group 
of artisans and scientific assistants, many of whom followed him 
to Boston in 1846 and 1847. (His first wife, Cécile Braun Agassiz, 
who died in 1848, had left him in 1845; when Agassiz traveled to 
the United States in 1846 she remained in Europe with their three 
children.) The Agassiz household in Cambridge consisted of these 
workers. At times “as many as twenty-three people were staying 
with him, sleeping on mattresses all over the house” (Christoph 
Irmscher, Louis Agassiz: Creator of American Science |Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Harcourt, 2013], p. 99; see also pp. 74-75, 80-81, 
83, and 98). 


Copy-text: ALS (NNPM, MA 920) 
Published: Cor 1958, 244 


Editor’s Notes 

This letter is addressed “Henry D. Thoreau, Esq. / Concord / 
Mss.” and postmarked “Cambridge Ms. Jul 5” 

PE supplies the date “July 5, 1849” from the contents of the letter 
and the postmark. 


Author’s Alterations 
the necessity of] interlined with a mark for position 
of] on 


To Ellen Tucker Emerson 
July 31, 1849 
Concord July 31* 1849 
Dear Ellen, 
I think that we are pretty well acquainted, though we 
never had any very long talks.' We have had a good many 
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short talks, at any rate. Dont you remember how we used 
to despatch our breakfasts two winters ago, as soon as 
Eddy? could get on his feeding tire, which was not always 
remembered, before the rest of the household had come 
down? Dont you remember our wise criticisms on the pic- 
tures in the portfolio and the Turkish book, with Eddy and 
Edith? looking on,-how almost any pictures answered our 
purpose, and we went through the Penny Magazine,’ first 
from beginning to end, and then from end to beginning, 
and Eddy stared just as much the second time as the first, 
and Edith thought that we turned over too soon, and that 
there were some things which she had not seen-? I can 
guess pretty well what interests you, and what you think 
about. Indeed I am interested in pretty much the same 
things myself. I suppose you think that persons who are 
as old as your father and myself are always thinking about 
very grave things, but I know that we are meditating the 
same old themes that we did when we were ten years old, 
only we go more gravely about it. You love to write or to 
read a fairy story, and that is what you will always like to 
do, in some form or other. By and by you will discover that 
you want what are called the necessaries of life only that 
you may realize some such dream. 

Eddy has got him a fish-pole and line with a pin-hook 
at the end, which he flourishes over the dry ground and 
the carpet at the risk of tearing out our eyes; but when I 
told him that he must have a cork and a sinker, his mother 
took off the pin and tied on a cork instead; but he doubts 
whether that will catch fish as well. He tells me that he 
is five years old. Indeed I was present at the celebration 
of his birth-day lately, and supplied the company with 
onion and squash pipes, and rhubarb whistles, which is 
the most I can do on such occasions. Little Sammy Hoar’ 
blowed them most successfully, and made the loud- 
est noise, though it almost strained his eyes out to do 
it. Edith is full of spirits. When* she comes home from 
school, she goes hop skip and jump down into the field 
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to pick berries, currants, gooseberries, raspberries, and 
thimbleberries; if there is one of these that has thoughts 
of changing its hue by to-morrow morning, I guess? that 
Edith knows something about and will consign it to her 
basket for Grandmama.° 

Children may now be seen going a-berrying in all direc- 
tions. The white-lillies are in blossom, and the john’swort 
and goldenrod are beginning to come out. Old people say 
that we have not had so warm a summer for thirty years.’ 
Several persons have died in consequence ofthe heat*-Mr 
Kendal,’ perhaps, for one. The Irishmen on the railroad 
were obliged to leave off their work for several days, and 
the farmers left their fields and sought the shade. William 
Brown? of the poor house is dead,-the one who used to 
ask for a cent-“Give me a cent?” I wonder who will have 
his cents now! 

I found a nice penknife on the bank of the river this af- 
ternoon, which was probably lost by some villager who 
went there to bathe lately. Yesterday I found a nice arrow- 
head, which was lost some time before by an Indian who 
was hunting there. The knife was a very little rusted; the 
arrowhead was not rusted at all. 

You must see the sun rise out of the ocean before you 
come home. I think that Long Island will not be in the 
way, if you climb to the top of the hill-at least, no more 
than Bolster? Island, and Pillow Hill and° even the Low- 
lands of Never-get-up, are elsewhere. 

Do not think that you must write to me because I have 
written to you.” It does not follow at all. You would not 
naturally make so long a speech to me here in a month as 
a letter would be. Yet if sometime it should be perfectly 
easy and pleasant to you, I shall be very glad to have a 
sentence 

your old acquaintance 
Henry Thoreau 


Correspondent: Ellen Tucker Emerson (1839-1909), Emerson’s old- 
est daughter, was on Staten Island visiting William and Susan 
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Haven Emerson, with whom T had lived in 1843. Ellen was named 
for Emerson’s first wife. 


1 T had lived in the Emerson home when Emerson went to Eng- 
land during 1847-1848. 

2 Edward Waldo Emerson (1844-1930) was the Emersons’ second 
son; he later wrote a reminiscence of T, Henry Thoreau as Remem- 
bered by a Young Friend (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1917). 

3 Edith (1841-1929) was the Emersons’ second daughter. 

4 For information about penny magazines see p. 6, note 11. 

5 Samuel Hoar (1845-1904), son of Ebenezer Rockwood and Car- 
oline Brooks Hoar of Concord, served in the Civil War, graduated 
from Harvard in 1867, and became a lawyer. 

€ Ruth Haskins Emerson (1768-1853) lived with the Emersons. 

7 Ina journal entry dated July 13, Emerson wrote: “Yesterday, the 
day before, & today, another storm of heat, like that three weeks 
ago. The day is dangerous, the sun acts like a burningglass, on 
the naked skin, & the very slugs on the pear leaves seem broiled 
in their own fat” (Journals and Miscellaneous Notebooks of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, ed. William H. Gilman, vol. u, ed. William H. Gil- 
man, A. W. Plumstead, and Ruth H. Bennett [Cambridge, Mass.: 
Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 1975], p. 132). 

ë Obadiah Kendall (1783-1849), son of Reuben and Betsey Ken- 
dall of Cheshire, New Hampshire, was a stage driver; he died on 
July 8. 

° William Brown (1768?-1849) died on July 21. 

© In her own letter to Ellen that accompanied T’s, Lidian Emer- 
son admonished her daughter: 

Address your letter to Mr Thoreau just as you please. He will 
understand you if you use ever so plain or so few words-and 
will like to be told any thing that you have to say.... 

... Address him “Mr Thoreau” or any thing you like better. 
(The Selected Letters of Lidian Jackson Emerson, ed. Delores 
Bird Carpenter [Columbia, Mo.: University of Missouri Press, 
1987], p. 166) 


Copy-text: ALS (MaLiTIW, Thoreau Society Archives) 


Published: T as Remembered 1917, 131-134; Cor 1958, 245-246; “T to 
Ellen Emerson” 1978, 1-2 


Editor’s Notes 

This letter is addressed “Miss Ellen Emerson. / Care of / William 
Emerson. Esq / 10 Wall Street / New York’, postmarked “Concord 
Ms. 31 Jul’; and endorsed “Mr Thoreau / July 31 / 1849” T initially 
addressed the letter “Miss Ellen Emerson. / Staten Island / N¥”; he 
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cancelled “Staten Island” but did not cancel “NY?” He then wrote 
“Care of / William Emerson. Esq / 10 Wall Street / New York’: 
guess] PE; gues{text obscured by sealing wax} 
and] PE; a{text obscured by sealing wax} 


Author’s Alterations 
When] when 
heat] ~, 

Bolster] bolster 


To Harrison Gray Otis Blake 
August 10, 1849 

Concord Aug 10" -49 
Mr Blake, 

I write now chiefly to say, before it is too late, that I shall 
be glad to see you in Concord, and will give you a cham- 
ber &c* in my father’s house, and as much of my poor 
company as you can bear. 

I am in too great haste this time to speak to your or out 
of my condition. I might say - - you might say - - Com- 
paratively speaking, be not anxious to avoid poverty. In 
this way the wealth of the universe may be securely in- 
vested. What a pity if we do not live this short time ac- 
cording to the laws of the long time, the eternal laws! Let 
us see that we stand erect here, and do not lie along by 
our whole length in the dirt. Let our meanness be our 
footstool not our cushion. In the midst of this labyrinth 
let us live a thread of life. We must act with so rapid and 
resistless a purpose in one direction, that our vices will 
necessarily trail behind. The nucleus of a comet is almost 
a star.- Was there ever a genuine dilemma? The laws of 
earth are for the feet, or inferior man; the laws of heaven 
are for the head, or superior man;? the latter are the for- 
mer sublimed? and expanded, even as radii from the earths 
centre go on diverging into space. Happy The man who 
observe the heavenly and the terrestrial law in just pro- 
portion, whose every faculty from the soles of his feet to 
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the crown of his head obeys the law of its level, who nei- 
ther stoops nor goes on tiptoe, but lives a balanced life, 
acceptable to nature & to God. 

These things I say; other things I do. 

I am sorry to hear that you did not receive my book ear- 
lier. I directed it and left it in Munroe’s shop to be sent to 
youimmediately, on the twenty-sixth of May, before a copy 
had been sold.* Will you remember me to Mr. Brown®° 
when you see him next: he is well remembered by 

Henry Thoreau. 

I still owe you a worthy answer. 


Correspondent: See p. 22. 


1 In early Greek mythology, Theseus, an Athenian hero, entered 
the labyrinth of King Minos of Crete with a sword and a ball of 
thread. After killing the minotaur in the middle of the labyrinth, 
Theseus retraced his steps using the thread he had trailed behind 
him. 

2 T’s reference operates at a literal level-“superior” derives from 
Latin “super,” meaning “above”-but he may also have had in mind 
the Confucian idea of the “superior man.” T read Jean-Pierre- 
Guillaume Pauthier’s French translation, Confucius et Mencius, in 
which the phrase “homme supérieur” often appears. He trans- 
lated passages from Confucius et Mencius and entered them in a 
commonplace book that is now in the Berg Collection at the New 
York Public Library. T may also have helped Emerson to choose 
passages from Mencius for the Ethnical Scripture “Chinese Four 
Books” that appeared in the Dialin October 1843. In several of these 
passages the characteristics of the superior man are described. See 
Early Essays 1975, pp. 147-153. 

3 Used as a verb, “sublime” means “to raise to an elevated sphere 
or exalted state; to exalt or elevate to a high degree of purity or ex- 
cellence; to make (esp. morally or spiritually) sublime” (OED). 

4 James Munroe published A Week on the Concord and Merri- 
mack Rivers on May 30. 

5 Theophilus Brown (1811-1879), son of Samuel and Adah Brown 
of Seekonk, Rhode Island, was a tailor and part owner of a promi- 
nent clothing store in Worcester, Massachusetts. He married Sarah 
Ann Knowlton (1825-1907), daughter of Pomeroy and Marcia Palmer 
Knowlton of Brattleboro, Vermont, in 1845. Brown admired T and 
later became his walking companion. Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
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son called Brown “the freshest and most original mind in Worces- 
ter” (Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Cheerful Yesterdays [Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 1898], p. 181). 


Copy-text: PE lines 30.11-31.8 (Concord Aug ... remember me), AL 
(ViU, Clifton Waller Barrett Library, Henry David Thoreau Collec- 
tion 6345 E [45]); PE lines 31.8-11 (to Mr.... answer.), LVP 1865, 53 


Published: LVP 1865, 52-53; FL 1894, 208-209; FL 1906, 173-174; Cor 
1958, 247; Spiritual Seeker 2004, 46-47 


Editor’s Notes 

The copy-text is a composite of a manuscript source at ViU and 
a published source, LVP 1865. Blake probably cut out T’s signature 
from the manuscript to give it away, removing with it the last few 
words of the letter (“to Mr. Brown ... remembered by”) and the 
postscript following the signature. PE prints the material missing 
from the manuscript as it appears in LVP 1865. 

Brown] FL 1894; -- in copy-text (LVP 1865) 


Author’s Alteration 
&c] inserted 


From James Anthony Froude 
September 3, 1849 
S D Darbishire Esq- 
Manchester Sept 3 1849 
Dear Mr Thoreau 

I have long intended to write to you, to thank you for 
that noble expression of yourself you were good enough 
to send to me.? I know not why I have not done so, ex- 
cept from a foolish sense that I should not write till I had 
thought of something to say which it would* be worth 
your while to read. 

What can I say to you except express the honour & the 
love I feel for you An honour and a love which Emerson 
taught me long ago to feel,? but which I feel now “not on 
account of his word, but because I myself have read & 
know you”* 

When I think of what you are-of what you have done 
as well as of what you have written, I have a right to tell 
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you that there is no man living upon this earth at present, 
whose friendship or whose notice I value more than yours; 

What are these words? yet I wished to say something- 
and I must use words though they serve? but seldom in 
these days for much but lies 

In your book and in one other also from your side of the 
Atlantic “Margaret”’ I see hope for the coming world. all 
else which I have found true in any of our thinkers, (or 
even of yours) is their flat denial of what is* false in the 
modern popular jargon-but for their positive affirming 
side they do but fling us back upon our own human na- 
ture, stoically to hold on by that with our own strength- 
- A few men here & there may do this as the later Ro- 
mans did-but mankind cannot and I have gone near to 
despair- Iam growing not to despair, and I thank you for 
a helping hand. 

Well I must see you sometime or? other. It is not such 
a great matter with these steam bridges. I wish to shake 
hands with you, and look a brave honest man in the face. 
In the mean time I will but congratulate you on the age 
in which your work is cast, the* world has never seen one 
more pregnant 

God bless you 

Your friend (if you will let him call you so) 
J A Froude 


Correspondent: James Anthony Froude (1818-1894), who gradu- 
ated from Oriel College, Oxford, in 1842, was best known as Thomas 
Carlyle’s friend, editor, and biographer. In 1849 Froude published 
The Nemesis of Faith (London: John Chapman), an autobiographi- 
cal novel that dramatized his rejection of the Anglo-Catholic Ox- 
ford Movement (led by John Henry Newman and Froude’s own 
brother Richard Hurrell Froude) and his eventual abandonment 
of his religious career. He later wrote a very popular History of En- 
gland (published in twelve volumes between 1856 and 1870), much 
praised for its stylistic brilliance but condemned for its inaccura- 
cies. 


’ Froude is writing from the Manchester home of Samuel Dukin- 
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field Darbishire (1796-1870), who had hired Froude to tutor his 
children. Through Darbishire, Froude met Elizabeth Gaskell, James 
Martineau, and Martineau’s sister Harriet. 

? T had sent Froude a copy of A Week on the Concord and Mer- 
rimack Rivers inscribed “John A. Froude / with the regards of / 
Henry D. Thoreau”; Froude’s copy is now in the Berg Collection at 
the New York Public Library. 

3 Froude met Emerson in England in the spring of 1848. Emerson 
hoped to begin a transatlantic literary journal with contributions 
from young writers such as T and the Oxonians Froude and Arthur 
Hugh Clough. 

4 Probably a play on John 4:41-42: “And many more believed be- 
cause of his own word; And said unto the woman, Now we believe, 
not because of thy saying: for we have heard him ourselves, and 
know that this is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world.” 

5 Froude refers to Sylvester Judd’s Margaret: A Tale of the Real 
and Ideal, Blight and Bloom. 

6 Froude apparently alludes to the increasing number of steam- 
ships traveling between England and the United States. 


Copy-text: MSC by Alfred W. Hosmer (MCo-SC) 


Published: Academy 1899, 306; Letters of Henry and Sophia Thoreau 
1899, 11-13; T: Home 1902, 318; Cor 1958, 248-249 


Editor’s Notes 

The recipient’s copy of this letter is not extant; the copy-text is 
a copy made by Hosmer. Hosmer received either the original or a 
copy of this letter from Jean Munroe LeBrun, a neighbor of the Tho- 
reau family to whom Sophia Thoreau had given the letter. Hosmer 
made a copy and sent it to Samuel Arthur Jones in September 1897. 
Aware that LeBrun was anxious for Hosmer to keep control of the 
letter, Jones may have returned the copy to Hosmer. See Toward 
the Making of Thoreau’s Modern Reputation, ed. Fritz Oeh|schlager 
and George Kendrick (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1979), 
pp. 282-283, 292-293, and 306. 

In Hosmer’s copy, part of the initial address, “Munroe & Co / 
Booksellers / Boston / U.S. is cancelled and “Concord / Mass.” is 
written next to the cancelled address. Apparently Froude sent his 
letter to the publisher of A Week on the Concord and Merrimack 
Rivers, James Munroe and Company, and the publisher redirected 
Froude’s letter to T. Hosmer faithfully copied both the initial and 
revised addresses; he also copied the initials “J. A. F” 

The copy-text is tipped into volume 1 of Alfred W. Hosmer’s 
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grangerized copy of Henry S. Salt’s Life of Henry David Thoreau, 
2nd ed. (London: Walter Scott, 1896), at p. 107. 


Alterations 

Changes appearing in the manuscript copy are reported below; 
they could be either faithful representations of the original manu- 
script or errors made and corrected by the copyist. 

it would] should 

serve] seem 

is] inserted 

or] on 

cast, the] cast. The 


To Jared Sparks 
September 17, 1849 

Concord Mass. Sep. 17™ 49 
Sir, 

Will you allow me to trouble you with my affairs? 

I wish to get permission to take books from the College 
library to Concord, where I reside.’ I am encouraged to 
ask this, not merely because I am an alumnus of Har- 
vard, residing within a moderate distance of her halls, 
but because I have chosen letters for my profession, and 
so am one of the clergy embraced by the spirit at least of 
her rule.* Moreover, though books are to some extent my 
stock and tools, I have not the usual means with which 
to purchase them. I therefore regard myself as one whom 
especially the library was created to serve. If I should 
change my pursuit or move further off, Ishould no longer 
be entitled to this privilege.- I would fain consider my- 
self an alumnus in more than a merely historical sense, 
and I ask only that the University may help to finish the 
education, whose foundation she has helped to lay. I was 
not then ripe for her higher courses, and now that I am 
riper I trust that I am not too far away to be instructed by 
her. Indeed I see not how her children can more properly 
or effectually keep up a living connexion with their Alma 
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Mater, than by continuing to draw from her intellectual 
nutriment in some such way as this. 
If you will interest yourself to obtain the above privilege 
for me, I shall be truly obliged to you. 
Yrs respect” 
Henry D. Thoreau. 


Correspondent: Jared Sparks (1789-1866), son of Joseph and El- 
eanor Orcutt Sparks of Willington, Connecticut, was president of 
Harvard when T wrote this letter. Sparks graduated from Harvard 
in 1815 with interests in science and theology. Between 1819 and 
1823 he served as a Unitarian minister in Baltimore. His ordination 
as a minister was the occasion of William Ellery Channing’s ser- 
mon “Unitarian Christianity,’ which became one of the defining 
texts of the American Unitarian movement. After leaving the min- 
istry, Sparks became a prominent historian. In addition to editing 
the North American Review both before and after his ministry, he 
edited George Washington’s papers and also wrote a biography of 
Washington. Sparks joined the Harvard faculty in 1838 and became 
president of the university in 1849, retiring from the post in 1853 to 
resume his writing. 


! The Harvard library had limited its circulation among alumni to 
clergymen and those who lived within ten miles of the college. In 
June 1846, Emerson was granted borrowing privileges by Edward 
Everett, then Harvard’s president, after he successfully argued, in 
a letter to the Corporation of Harvard University, that Concord 
was within a reasonable distance (Transcendentalists and Minerva 
1958, 2:475). T apparently had made a convincing case even before 
he sent this letter, for Sparks wrote Thaddeus William Harris, the 
librarian, on September 13 to grant T the permission to “take books 
from the Library according to the rules in similar cases” (Transcen- 
dentalists and Minerva 1958, 2:476). Following T’s signature, Sparks 
wrote “One year” and reaffirmed the permission in his November 5 
letter to Harris. T kept the privilege for the rest of his life. 

? In late April 1849, Sparks had granted library privileges to two 
clergymen, one of whom lived in Concord. 


Copy-text: ALS (MH-Ar, UAI 5.125, Harvard College Papers, 2nd 
Series, Vol. 17, 1849-1850, p. 88) 


Published: Consciousness in Concord 1958, 37; Cor 1958, 249-250; 
Transcendentalists and Minerva 1958, 2:476-479 
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Editor’s Notes 

This letter is addressed “Jared Sparks / President of Harvard / 
University / Cambridge / Mass’, postmarked “Concord Ms. Sep 177; 
and endorsed “Sept. 18. 1849 / D. Thoreau. / Library”: 

The copy-text is bound in a volume of college records. 


From Isaac Thomas Hecker 
Summer 1849 


Dear friend, 

I should like to provoke you a little knowing as I do, 
that you far from Catholicity as you actually are, can be 
no nearer the realization of yr dreams of a holier life than 
when first they awoke you to a higher & more beautiful 
world. Their influence upon yr heart has lost perhaps al- 
ready its freshness & holy delight And you have become 
a more sober & industrious individual. If not so, resting 
where you are, you must always suffer thirst & hunger like 
Tantalus but self-doomed, within the reach of the water 
& bread of eternal life.’ I remember of having read the life 
of a saint who by taking the place of slaves & by his holy 
conduct winning the good will of his masters freed in his 
heroic christian career of Abolitionism no small number 
of his fellow men.’ Now I have a kindred feeling for you, I 
would like marvellously to free yr soul by placing it in the 
light of catholicity that heretic discession’ has robbed it 
of; And so that the costs shd not go beyond the life of the 
body I would want them only as the price of love’s labour. 

Why indeed my brother, should you beat out yr brains 
against th prison bars of error or sink back into helpless 
inanity or utter despair of finding this founitan source of 
all truth? The way out for those who do not’ prefer reign- 
ing in hell* rather than serving in heaven,’ is plain & easy. 
Its gate lies at yr feet-humility-& as soon as you will get 
down upon yr knees & knock & ask looking up it will of it- 
self open.’ Ah my dear brother, could I induce you to bend 
yr knees once in solitude & silence before God then new 
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life would spring up into yr heart, then would yr soul be 
kindled afresh with vigor to virtue and the heavens open 
above yr head, and angels be seen who chant, and a sun 
of love & glory appear that never is or shall be obscured. 
Strange creatures we, the first thing we should do is al- 
ways the last we try or seldom not at all. We are like the 
flies upon the windows who after they have spent all their 
strength endeavoing to escape find their way out through 
the opening below even without aid of their wings. Pride 
& self-will imprison us with our own strength. 

What is this to be wondered at my God, that man help- 
less, poor except in miseries should get down upon his 
ugly kness & lift his hands up to heaven & say to Thee, 
“Thy hands O Lord have made me, & fashioned me wholly 
round about:® Thou hast clothed me with skin & flesh: 
Thou hast put me together with bones & sinews: Thou 
hast granted me life & mercy, & Thy visitation hath pre- 
served my spirit.” Incline thy ear therefore and hear me 
for Iam needy & poor.* Conduct me in thy way, & I will 
walk in truth”? Yet there are heroic men too if one is sim- 
ple enough to beleive them, who dare not venture upon 
such an act. And why? because of some secret fear* of de- 
spicable self-love or of sacrifices that truth demands. How 
little must such appear in Gods presence & in the sight 
of the whole court of heaven! Are these men heroic, why 
they dare not do what paddy their footman or brigdget 
their kitchen maid make without reflection-an act of reli- 
gion. There is no heroism but something that secretly flat- 
ters our* self-esteem in measuring ourselves with nature 
& men and declaring ourselves her master & mans equal 
all over, but to look with a steadfast & fearless eye upon 
the things above us & acknowledge our inferiority, or to 
compare ourselves with Him who made us & declare with 
the propet “Substantia mea tanquam nihil est ante Te” 
there is in this something indeed akin to the heroic if not 
it itself. For in what was its heroism except in a deathless 
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adherence to truth & especially then & there where men 
most fear it. And what is it that men most fear, is it not that 
the truth should be known of themselves? And forsooth- 
ought not this be the first to be confessed seeing that it 
lies nearest ourselves? Now the first condition of all hero- 
ism is our fidelity to the prime truth-God-and now what 
is prayer else than the recognition of our true relations 
with God? And what is humility except the voluntary ac- 
ceptation of that place in God universe where our* true 
relations with all things shall place us? Virtues without 
which our pretended truthfullness is a sham & our hero- 
ism a mockery; virtues without which we become like 
whitened-sepulchres beautiful without, but within full of 
dead mens bones & rottenness.” 

My dear friend Thorough, yr letter told me this, that you 
have seen too much of truth & desire I hope, too earnestly 
to embrace it not to free yrself. True, protestanism has 
made such sad work with the hearts & heads of some* 
that they really think themselves at the summit of intel- 
ligence & holiness in having become nothing more than 
mere pagans. Well, this is progress indeed, if you consider 
it solely as the unlearning of ones errors, but to him who 
holds the truth it is but its starting point. But you are too 
young to remain there, you cannot do it without violence 
to yr nature, yours is to build upon this vantage ground. 
You have a future. But how? & what? This question has but 
one answer. Of those who were where you are and have 
not gone back and are not doomed to the self same rev- 
elation but who still live, love & hope with greater energy 
& the peaceful consciousness & repose that truth alone 
in its fullness can give, where are they? Where are they? 
Ah could I exchange my heart for yours an instant never 
after there would come acrost yr mind a doubt of their 
place of habitation. And could yr intelligence take in this 
view of truth that catholicity alone gives you would add 
yr testimony to that of St Augustine of fourteen centuries 
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past: “Too late, have I known thee O ancient & ever new 
Truth! Too late, have I loved Thee o ancient & every new 
Beauty!” 

Voila my say, my very dear Friend, & may yr heart be as 
well disposed to recieve it as mine is in writing it. 

Iam now at London where I have been nearly one year 
-3 How long I shall remain still I don’t know nor care. 
If you know whether Chris Lane“ has returned & his ad- 
dress, you’ will do me a kindness in telling me when you 
shall write. 

I remember always with pleasure my stay in Concord & 
especially the kindness of yr dear mother & other mem- 
bers of yr family- Remember me cordially to each one 
& to G. W. B.” & R. W. E. I should like G. W. B to see this 
letter- 

I embrace you with a hearty hug & undeminished 
affection 

Yrs 
I Hecker 
St Mary’s 
Park Road 
Clapham. London. 


Correspondent: Isaac Thomas Hecker (1819-1888), son of German 
immigrants John and Caroline Freund Hecker, began his career 
as a baker, but his friendship with Orestes Brownson turned his 
interests toward books, ideas, and political activism. Hecker lived 
at Brook Farm from January until July u, 1843, and then stayed at 
Fruitlands until July 25, when he returned to New York City. He 
came to Concord in April 1844 to study classical languages with 
George Bradford and boarded with the Thoreaus from April 24 
to June 17. Hecker became a Roman Catholic in August 1844 and 
joined the Redemptorist order in 1845. He traveled to Europe (after 
unsuccessfully urging T to accompany him), was ordained in Oc- 
tober 1849, and served as a missionary priest in New York City from 
1851 to 1857. In 1858 Hecker founded the Paulist order. 


' Hecker combines classical and Christian allusions. In the Greek 
myth, Tantalus is condemned to eternal hunger and thirst within 
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sight of fruit and water. In John 4:14, Jesus promises the woman of 
Samaria the water of everlasting life; in John 6:35, Jesus declares 
to his disciples, “I am the bread of life: he that cometh to me shall 
never hunger; and he that believeth on me shall never thirst.” 

2 Hecker may be conflating an incident from the life of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, in which he took the place of a prisoner condemned 
to be a galley slave, with St. Peter Claver’s ministry to the slaves 
who were trafficked through Cartagena in what is now Colombia. 

3 “Departure; secession; separation” (OED). 

4 See Milton, vol. 2, Paradise Lost, 1.263: “Better to reign in Hell, 
than serve in Heaven.” 

5 “Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you” (Matt. 7:7; Luke 11:9). 

6 Job 10:8. 

7 Job 10:11-12. 

® Ps. 86:1. 

° Ps. 86:11. 

Hecker quotes a Latin phrase that can be translated literally as 
“my substance is as nothing before you.” His source is Psalm 38:6 of 
the Vulgate Bible, which in the Clementine text reads, “Ecce men- 
surabiles posuisti dies meos, et substantia mea tamquam nihilum 
ante te. Verumtamen universa vanitas, omnis homo vivens” This 
same verse appears in the King James Bible as Psalm 39:5: “Behold, 
thou hast made my days as an handbreadth; and mine age is as 
nothing before thee: verily every man at his best state is altogether 
vanity. Selah.” 

" Hecker paraphrases Matt. 23:27. 

» Augustine’s Confessions, 10.27, reads: “Sero te amavi, pulchri- 
tudo tam antiqua et tam nova, sero te amavi!” (“Too late came I to 
love thee, O thou Beauty both so ancient and so fresh, yea too late 
came I to love thee.” [Loeb]). In Hecker’s first version of the passage 
he varies Augustine’s formulation, changing the verb from “love” 
to “know” and substituting “Truth” for “Beauty.” 

* Hecker arrived at St. Mary’s at Clapham, outside London, 
in September 1848. Over the next year he wrote to several family 
members and friends, including George William Curtis, George’s 
older brother James Burrill Curtis, and Charles Lane, urging them 
to convert to Catholicism. See David J. O’Brien, Isaac Hecker: An 
American Catholic (Mahwah, N.J.: Paulist Press, 1992), p. 93. 

“ Charles Lane (1800-1870), an English journalist and reformer, 
came to the United States in October 1842. In May 1843, Lane bought 
a farm near Harvard, Massachusetts, which became Fruitlands, an 
experiment in communal living that ended in January 1844. Lane 
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had left the United States in 1846 and by this time was probably 
back in London, where he remained until his death. 

5 Perhaps George Partridge Bradford, who had tutored Hecker 
in Concord. 


Copy-text: ALS (DStPC, Hecker Collection, Box 22, Folder 12) 


Editor’s Notes 

PE supplies the date “Summer 1849” based on a pencilled note of 
that date written in an unknown hand on two pages of the manu- 
script. Information from Hecker’s biography supports that date’s 
plausibility; see note 10, above. 

you] PE; {MS blotted}ou 


Author’s Alterations 
do not] interlined with a caret 
hell] heaven 
fear] feast 
our] preceded by cancelled of 
our] preceded by cancelled the 
some] preceded by cancelled men 


To Harrison Gray Otis Blake 
November 20, 1849 

Concord Nov. 20" 1849 
Mr Blake, 

I have not forgotten that I am your debtor When I read 
over your letters, as I have just done, I feel that I am un- 
worthy to have received or to answer them, though they 
are addressed, as I would have them to the ideal of me_ It 
behoves me, if I would reply, to speak out of the rarest 
part of myself 

At present I am subsisting on certain wild flavors which 
Nature wafts to me, which unaccountably sustain me, 
and make my apparently poor life rich. Within a year my 
walks have extended themselves, and almost every after- 
noon, (I read, or write, or make pencils, in the forenoon, 
and by the last means get a living for my body,) I visit 
some new hill or pond or wood many miles distant. I am 
astonished at the wonderful retirement through which I 
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move, rarely meeting a man in these excursions, never 
seeing one similarly engaged, unless it be my compan- 
ion, when I have one. I cannot help feeling that of all the 
human inhabitants of nature hereabouts, only we two 
have leisure to admire and enjoy our inheritance. 

“Free in this world, as the birds in the air, disengaged 
from every kind of chains, those who have practised the 
yoga gather in Brahma the certain fruit of their works.” 

Depend upon it that rude and careless as I am, I would 
fain practise the yoga faithfully. 

“The yogin, absorbed in contemplation, contributes in 
his degree to creation he breathes a divine perfume, he 
hears wonderful things. Divine forms traverse him with- 
out tearing him, and united to the nature which is proper 
to him, he goes, he acts, as animating original matter.”” 

To some extent, and at rare intervals, even I am a yogin. 

I know little about the affairs of Turkey,? but I am sure 
that I know something about barberries and chesnuts 
of which I have collected a store this fall. When I go to 
see my neighbor‘ he will formally communicate to me 
the latest news from Turkey, which he read in yester- 
day’s Mail-how Turkey by this time looks determined, & 
Lord Palmerston-' Why, I would rather talk of the bran, 
which, unfortunately, was sifted out of my bread this 
morning and thrown away. It is a fact which® lies nearer 
to me. The newspaper gossip with which our hosts abuse 
our ears, is as far from a true hospitality as the viands 
which they set before us. We did not need them to feed 
our bodies, and the news can be bought for a penny. We 
want the inevitable news, be it sad or cheering-wherefore 
and by what means they are extant this new day If they 
are well let them whistle and dance; If they are dyspep- 
tic, it is their duty to complain, that so they may in any 
case be entertaining. If words were invented to conceal 
thought,° I think that newspapers are a great improve- 
ment on a bad invention. Do not suffer your life to be 
taken by newspapers. 
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I thank you for your hearty appreciation of my book. I 
am glad to have had such a long talk with you, and that 
you had patience to listen to me to the end. I think that 
I had the advantage of you, for I chose my own mood, 
and in one sense your mood too, that is, a quiet and at- 
tentive reading mood. Such advantage has the writer over 
the talker. I am sorry that you did not come to Concord in 
your vacation Is it not time for another vacation? I am 
here yet; and Concord is here. 

You will have found out by this time who it is that writes 
this, and will be glad to have you write to him, without his 
subscribing himself 

Henry D. Thoreau 

P.S. It is so long since I have seen you, that as you will 
perceive, I have to speak as it were in vacuo’, as if I were 
sounding hollowly for an echo, & it did not make much 
odds what kind of a sound I made. But the gods do not 
hear any rude or discordant sound, as we learn from the 
echo; and I know that the nature toward which I launch 
these sounds is so rich that it will modulate anew and 
wonderfully improve my rudest strain.’ 


Correspondent: See p. 22. 


1 T translates a passage from Harivansa; ou, Histoire de la famille 
de Hari (2:323), a French translation of an ancient Sanskrit text. He 
had borrowed this work from the Harvard library on September 11. 
Aversion of part of the translated passage also appears in a Journal 
entry dated May 6, 1851 (Journal 3 1990, p. 216). 

2 T’s translation of Harivansa, 2:327. A version of the entire trans- 
lated passage also appears in the May 6, 1851, Journal entry Journal 
3 1990, p. 216). 

3 In August 1849, Lajos Kossuth (1802-1894), a Hungarian who led 
a rebellion against Austria, and Józef Bem, a Polish general who 
commanded the Hungarian army, fled to Turkey after suffering a 
decisive defeat. Both Austria and Russia then demanded that Tur- 
key hand over the rebels to them, bringing the area to the edge of 
war. 

4 Emerson. 

5 Henry John Temple (1784-1865), third Viscount Palmerston, 
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had become the British foreign secretary, for the third time, in July 
1846. Palmerston backed Stratford Canning, the British envoy to 
Turkey, in opposing Russia and Austria, firmly declaring that En- 
gland would not force Turkey to deliver Kossuth and Bem. His ac- 
tion was very popular in Great Britain. 

€ The aphorism is ascribed to many writers. Robert South used it 
in a sermon in 1676; Oliver Goldsmith, whom T read, used it in The 
Bee in 1759 (The Miscellaneous Works of Oliver Goldsmith, p. 436). 
Edward Young used a variation of it in the second satire of his Love 
of Fame, the Universal Passion, which satirizes the vanity and false 
sophistication of the court and town: “Where nature’s end of lan- 
guage is declin’d, / And men talk only to conceal the mind.” These 
lines appear in the 1834 edition of The Poetical Works of Edward 
Young (2:75), which T read at Harvard. A French version of the aph- 
orism is frequently credited to Voltaire. 

7 In some of the many Journal entries that describe echoes in 
natural settings, T uses imagery drawn from the arts to suggest a 
transformation of sound into something more harmonious and re- 
fined. He often attributes this transformation to a deity or to nature 
personified. For example, in an entry written after July 16, 1845, he 
writes about the echo of his flute playing: “It is not our own melody 
that comes back to us-but an amended strain. And I would only 
hear myself as I would hear my echo-corrected and repronounced 
for me” (Journal 2 1984, p. 167). T’s discussion of echoes often oc- 
curs in the context of descriptions of reflections in the water. In a 
description of a November 1850 boating excursion to Fair Haven 
Pond, he writes: 

The woodland lungs seemed particulary sound to day-they 
echo your shout with a fuller & rounder voice than it was given 
in-seeming to mouth it-it was uttered with a sort of sweeping 
intonation half round a vast circle ore rotundo by a broad dell 
among the tree tops passing it round to the entrance of all the 
aisles of the wood. 

... I should think that savages would have made a god of 
echo. (Journal 3 1990, pp. 128-129) 


Copy-text: ALS (MCo-SC) 


Published: LVP 1865, 54-56; Life 1890, 146; FL 1894, 209-212; T: 
Home 1902, 253; FL 1906, 174-177; Cor 1958, 250-252; Spiritual Seeker 
2004, 49-51 


Editor’s Notes 
This letter is addressed “H. G. O. Blake / Worcester / Mass” and 
postmarked “Cofillegible}ord Ms Nov 20” 
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The copy-text is tipped into volume 1 of Alfred W. Hosmer’s 
grangerized copy of Henry S. Salt’s Life of Henry David Thoreau, 
2nd ed. (London: Walter Scott, 1896), at p. 106. 

which] PE; wh{MS torn} 


Author’s Alteration 
vacuo] vacuum 


From Moses McClellan Colburn 
December 3, 1849 
Andover Mass. Dec’r 3d. 1849. 
Mr. H. D. Thoreau 
D’r Sir 
Some years since, you repeated to me a quotation from 
an old book (Saxon I think)-part of the speech of a Brit- 
ish noble on the question of admitting Christian teach- 
ers into England. The substance of the quotation was a 
comparison of life with the flight of a bird through a warm 
& lighted room-coming from darkness, and going into 
darkness again.’ Can you favor me with the quotation in 
full, and also inform me of the source from which it was 
taken? By so doing you will lay me under great obligation 
to you. 
Respectfully Yours 
M. M. Colburn. 


Correspondent: Moses McClellan Colburn (1819-1876), son of John 
P. and Elizabeth Dennis Colburn of Fair Haven, Vermont, gradu- 
ated from the University of Vermont in 1844 and from the Ando- 
ver Theological Seminary in 1850. After his ordination in 1851, he 
served Congregational parishes in New Bedford and Dedham, 
Massachusetts; Waukegan, Illinois; and St. Joseph, Michigan. In 
1852 Colburn married Maria A. Read (1825-1861), daughter of David 
and Judith Hazelton Read. After Maria’s death, Colburn married 
her sister, Harriet E. Read of Burlington, Vermont. 


* Colburn is referring to part of the story of the conversion to 
Christianity of Edwin, King of Northumbria, in 625. The source is 
Bede’s Historia ecclesiastica gentis Anglorum, 2:13 (see Bede, His- 
torical Works, trans. J. E. King [Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
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versity Press, 1930], 1:280-287). The anecdote appears in Sharon 
Turner’s History of the Anglo-Saxons, which was published in many 
editions (T read an 1807 edition). Edwin had married a Christian 
and had promised not only to allow her to practice her faith but 
also to consider converting himself. He solicited the advice of his 
counselors in the matter and one responded: 
The present life of man, O king, seems to me, if compared with 
that after-period which is so uncertain to us, to resemble a 
scene at one of your wintry feasts. As you are sitting with your 
ealdormen and thegns about you, the fire blazing in the centre, 
and the whole hall cheered by its warmth,-and while storms of 
rain and snow are raging without,-a little sparrow flies in at 
one door, roams around our festive meeting, and passes out 
at some other entrance. While it is among us it feels not the 
wintry tempest. It enjoys the short comfort and serenity of its 
transient stay; but then, plunging into the winter from which 
it had flown, it disappears from our eyes. Such is here the life 
of man. It acts and thinks before us; but, as of what preceded 
its appearance among us we are ignorant, so are we of all that 
is destined to come afterwards. If, then, on this momentous 
future this new doctrine reveals any thing more certain or 
more reasonable, it is in my opinion entitled to our acquies- 
cence. (Turner’s translation in Joseph Bosworth, The Elements 
of Anglo-Saxon Grammar, pp. 283n-284n) 
Wordsworth adapted the story in the poem “Persuasion,” number 
16 of his Ecclesiastical Sketches, published in 1822 and included 
in The Complete Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, p. 293. T 
wrote his own version in verse in a manuscript he dated July 1, 1837; 
see Collected Poems of Henry Thoreau, ed. Carl Bode, enl. ed. (Bal- 
timore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1964), pp. 213-214 and 374-375. In June 
of that year he had copied into a commonplace book an extract 
from Bosworth that includes King Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon (Old En- 
glish) translation of Bede’s version, a facing column translation of 
Alfred’s translation, and the version by Turner that appears above. 
The commonplace book is in the Morgan Library & Museum (MA 
594). 


Copy-text: ALS (Sewall) 


Editor’s Note 
This letter is endorsed “Colburn”. 
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From Samuel Cabot 
Before December 10, 1849 


It was first described by Wilson; lately Audubon has iden- 
tified it with the European goshawk, thereby committing 
a very flagrant blunder.’ It is usually a very rare species 
with us. The European bird is used in hawking; and doubt- 
less ours would be equally game. If Mr. Farmer? skins him 
now, he will have to take second cut; for his skin is already 
off and stuffed,—-his remains dissected, measured, and de- 
posited in alcohol. 


Correspondent: Samuel Cabot (1815-1885), son of Samuel and Eliz- 
abeth Perkins Cabot, graduated from Harvard in 1836 and became 
a doctor after finishing medical school in 1839. He was the curator 
of ornithology at the Boston Society of Natural History from 1844 
to 1854. Samuel’s brother, James Elliot Cabot (1821-1903), had cor- 
responded with T several times during 1847-1848 when James was 
Agassiz’s assistant. 


1! Apparently T and Cabot had corresponded about the identity of 
a bird recently shot by T’s neighbor Jacob Farmer. In a Journal entry 
dated December 10, 1849, T wrote: “Jacob Farmer shot an American 
Goshawk-Falco atricapillus-which had killed many of his hens-& 
brought it to me.- a bird which Audubon has lately confounded 
with the European Goshawk- Cabot has dissected & stuffed it” 
VUournal 3 1990, pp. 41-42). A year after he gave the goshawk to 
Cabot, T was elected a corresponding member of the Boston Soci- 
ety of Natural History (see p. 89). 

? The relationship between the American goshawk, which Alex- 
ander Wilson calls the ash-colored or black-cap hawk, and the Eu- 
ropean goshawk was a subject of controversy among nineteenth- 
century ornithologists; Cabot clearly believes that they are not the 
same. In the first edition of American Ornithology (1808-1814), Wil- 
son writes, “of this beautiful species I can find no precise descrip- 
tion” and concludes, “if this be not the celebrated Goshawk, for- 
merly so much esteemed in falconry, it is very closely allied to it” 
(6:80). The March 1831 number of the Edinburgh Journal of Natural 
and Geographical Science published a letter from John James Audu- 
bon to William Jardine, the Scottish naturalist who annotated later 
editions of American Ornithology, in which Audubon responded 
to Jardine’s request for information that would help distinguish the 
two birds. After discussing his experience with the American gos- 
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hawk, Audubon concludes, “From the above short descriptions of 
the American goshawk, it will be seen, that it does not differ in any 
essential respect from the European bird of the same name” (“An 
Account of the Habits of the American Goshawk,” p. 147). In his 
Ornithological Biography, Audubon states that his opinion has not 
changed: “I regret differing on this point from such accomplished 
ornithologists as my excellent friend Prince Charles Bonaparte and 
M. Temminck; but, after due consideration, I cannot help think- 
ing these birds the same” (2:243-244). In a note to the entry for the 
Falco atricapillus in the 1840 edition of American Ornithology, Jar- 
dine summarizes the opinions of several of the experts: 
The Falco atricapillus of Wilson has been confounded by all 
writers, except the Prince of Musignano [Charles-Lucien Bona- 
parte], in his review of Cuvier, and the authors of the Northern 
Zoology, with the Goshawk of Europe. Wilson expresses his 
doubt, from being unable to compare it with actual speci- 
mens. Sabine makes out the Arctic specimens to be identical. 
Audubon is of opinion, also, that they were identical; but from 
what I recollect of that gentleman’s drawing, it must have been 
made from this bird. While Temminck makes a new species 
altogether in his Autour royal, without noticing Wilson. (Wil- 
son’s American Ornithology, with Notes by Jardine. ...[Boston: 
Otis, Broaders, 1840], p. 453n) 

3 Jacob B. Farmer (1801-1872), son of Edward and Elizabeth Brown 
Farmer, was born in Billerica, Massachusetts, and became a farmer 
in Concord. In 1828, Farmer married Mellicent Hosmer (1806-1843), 
daughter of Cyrus and Patty Barrett Hosmer. His second wife was 
Phebe Dakin (1805-1898), daughter of Amos and Phebe Bowman 
Barrett Dakin. Farmer was a keen observer of nature and shared 
T’s passions for flora and fauna. T recorded many of his conver- 
sations with Farmer in his Journal; they often discussed birds and 
their nests and eggs. 


Copy-text: FL 1894, 227 
Published: FL 1894, 227; FL 1906, 189; Cor 1958, 252 


Editor’s Note 

PE supplies the date “Before December 10, 1849” from the con- 
tents of T’s December 10, 1849, Journal entry. In FL 1894, Sanborn 
dates the letter “December 18, 1849” but gives no rationale for as- 
signing that date. 
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From Ralph Waldo Emerson 
February 6, 1850 
Saco, Maine, 
Wednesday 6 Feb 
Dear Henry 

I was at South Danvers on Monday Evening,' & prom- 
ised Mr C. Northend,? Secretary of the Lyceum, to invite 
you for Monday 18" Feb. to read a? lecture to his institu- 
tion. I told him there were two lectures to describe Cape 
Cod, which interested him & his friends, & they hoped 
that the two might somehow be rolled into one to give 
them some sort of complete story of the journey. I hope 
it will not quite discredit my negotiation if I confess that 
they heard with joy that Concord people laughed till they 
cried, when it was read to them.‘ I understand Mr N., that 
there is a possibility but no probability that his absent col- 
league of the Lyceum has filled up that evening by an ap- 
pointment But Mr N. will be glad to hear from you that 
you will come, & if any cause exist why not, he will imme- 
diately reply to you. 

They will pay your expenses, & $10.°°. You will go from 
the Salem depot in an omnibus to Mr* N’s house. Do go if 
you can. Address Charles Northend, Esq. South Danvers. 

Yours ever 
R. W. Emerson. 


Correspondent: Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803-1882), son of William 
and Ruth Haskins Emerson of Boston, graduated from Harvard 
University in 1821 and taught for several years. After study at the 
Harvard Divinity School, he became the minister of Boston’s Sec- 
ond Church. He resigned that position in 1832 and moved to Con- 
cord with his second wife, Lydia (Lidian) Jackson (1802-1892). By 
1839 he had established himself as a writer and lecturer and was 
the central figure in the Transcendentalist movement, which came 
to include both T and Margaret Fuller. 


1 Emerson was lecturing in New England at this time: having lec- 
tured at the lyceum in South Danvers on February 4, he was now 
in Saco, Maine, where he lectured the evening he wrote this letter. 
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2 Charles Northend (1814-1895), son of John and Nancy Titcomb 
Northend, was the principal of the Epes Grammar School in Salem 
from 1841 to 1852. 

3 T had written three lectures about his first excursion to Cape 
Cod but had to combine them into two lectures for the Concord 
Lyceum, before which he lectured on January 23 and January 30, 
1850. For his lecture on February 18, he apparently complied with 
Northend’s request that he combine his material into a single lec- 
ture about the entire trip, as the preface he drafted for the South 
Danvers lecture reveals: “I purpose to read this evening as many 
extracts as the time will permit from a long account of a visit to 
Cape Cod made last October, particularly those parts relating to 
Nauset beach. As I had already condensed three lectures into two, 
and I am now invited to roll those two into one so as to give some 
sort of connected account of my journey, you can imagine how 
unconnected and incomplete this lecture must be” (CSmH, HM 
13206). 

4 James L. Chapin of Lincoln was less amused than the Concord 
residents among the audience: “His ideas are strange, many of 
them,” he wrote after the first performance. Chapin commented 
again after T’s second lecture a week later: “He seems to have a 
great faculty of saying a great deal about a very small affair,-rather 
too much so I think” (Thomas Blanding, “T’s Local Lectures in 1849 
and 1850,” Concord Saunterer 17 [December 1984]: 25). 


Copy-text: ALS (NN-BGC, Henry David Thoreau Collection, 1837- 
1917, Series IV) 


Published: Cor 1958, 255; Letters of RWE 1990-1995, 8:236 


Editor’s Notes 

This letter is addressed “Henry D. Thoreau. / Concord. / Mass.; 
postmarked “Saco Me. 7. Feb’; and endorsed “R. W. Emerson”. 

PE supplies the year “1850” from the contents of the letter: T lec- 
tured in Concord in January 1850 about his trip to Cape Cod, and 
in that year February 18, the day T lectured in South Danvers, fell 
on a Monday. 


Author’s Alterations 
a] as 
Mt] added in margin 
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To Charles Northend 
February 8, 1850 

Concord Feb. 8 1850 
Dear Sir, 

I am informed by Mr Emerson that you invite me 
through him to read a lecture on Cape Cod before your 
Lyceum on Monday the 18%- I will do-so, if you do not 
inform me ofa different? arrangement before that time. 

P.S. The illegibility of my MSS is mainly owing to a steel 
pen to which I am unused. 

Yrs respec’ 
Henry D. Thoreau 


Correspondent: Charles Northend (1814-1895), son of John and 
Nancy Titcomb Northend, attended Amherst College but with- 
drew from school for financial reasons. In 1834 he married Lucy 
Ann Moody (1808-1888), daughter of William and Abigail Titcomb 
Moody. Northend was the principal of the First Grammar School in 
Danvers, Massachusetts, from 1836 to 1841 and was later in charge 
of the Epes Grammar School in Salem. He returned to Danvers 
as superintendent of public schools but moved to Connecticut in 
1855. He became a well-known educational reformer. 


Copy-text: Facsimile of ALS (location of MS unknown) 


Editor’s Notes 
This letter was offered for sale in Profiles in History: Autograph 
Catalog 36 (Beverly Hills, Calif.: Profiles in History, 2003, item 78); 
the description in the sale catalog includes the following: 
Autograph Letter Signed, One page, Quarto, dated February 8, 
1850 from Concord, Massachusetts. 
different] PE; differ / ent in facsimile of MS 


From Ralph Waldo Emerson 
March u, 1850 
Concord, 11 March 1850 
Mr Henry D. Thoreau, 
My dear Sir, 
I leave town tomorrow & must beg you, if any question 
arises between Mr Bartlett & me, in regard to boundary 
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lines,’ to act as my attorney, & I will be bound by any 
agreement you shall make. 

Will you also, ifyou have opportunity’, warn Mr Bartlett, 
on my part, against burning his woodlot, without having 
there present a sufficient number of hands to prevent the 
fire from spreading into my wood,-which, I think, will be 
greatly endangered, unless much care is used. 

Show him too, if you can, where his cutting & his post- 
holes* trench on our line, by plan.* and, so doing, oblige 
as ever, 

Yours faithfully, 
R. W. Emerson. 


Correspondent: See p. 50. 


1 Charles Bartlett (4807-1882), son of Charles and Fanny Evans 
Bartlett, married Jane Marsh (1803-1841), an Englishwoman, in 1833. 
His second wife was Mary H. Parker (1805?-1848), whom he married 
in 1844. In 1849, he married his third wife Nancy Fuller (1818-1881), 
daughter of Abel and Phebe Hawkins Fuller of Putney, Vermont. 
In this letter, Emerson refers to his dispute with Bartlett about a 
piece of land near Walden Pond. In 1845, Emerson purchased forty- 
one acres from Abel Moore and John Hosmer, but an older deed 
was later discovered that allowed Bartlett, who owned neighbor- 
ing land, to dispute the boundary he shared with Emerson. In 1856 
Bartlett sued Emerson for cutting down trees on the land in ques- 
tion. The jury found for Bartlett in 1857, but the case was retried and 
left undecided. In 1858, a jury again found for Bartlett and assessed 
Emerson a twenty-five-dollar penalty and costs. 

2 The plan Emerson refers to is probably a survey T labeled “Plot 
of that part of R. W. E.s Woodlot and Meadow by Walden Pond con- 
tained within the Lincoln bounds” and dated “March, 1850.” In a 
note on the survey T mentions the relationship between what is 
“described in RWE” deed” and what is “allowed by Bartlett” Em- 
erson may have had a copy, but that this document remained in 
T’s possession is demonstrated by alterations he made December 
14, 1857, and January 28, 1858, presumably in connection with the 
lawsuit between Emerson and Bartlett. An image of the document 
is available at http://www.concordlibrary.org/scollect/Thoreau_ 
surveys/33.htm. 


Copy-text: ALS (NNPM, MA 920) 
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Published: “E-T Cor” 1892, 750; Cor 1958, 256; “Emerson’s Fight” 
1961, 90; Letters of RWE 1990-1995, 8:242 


Editor’s Notes 
This letter is addressed “Henry D. Thoreau. / Concord.” 
opportunity] PE; oppor / tunity in MS 
post-holes] PE; post- / holes in MS 


To Harrison Gray Otis Blake 
April 3, 1850 

Concord April 341850 
Mr Blake, 

I thank you for your letter and I will endeavor to record 
some of the thoughts which it suggests, whether pertinent 
or not. You speak of poverty and dependence,- Who are 
poor and dependent? Who are rich and independent? 
When was it that men agreed to respect the appearance 
and not the reality? Why should the appearance appear? 
Are we well acquainted, then, with the reality? There is 
none who does not lie hourly in the respect he pays to 
false appearance. How sweet it would be to treat men and 
things, for an hour, for just what they are! We wonder that 
the sinner does not confess his sin. When we are weary 
with travel we lay down our load and rest by the way- 
side So when we are weary with the burden of life, why 
do we not lay down this load of falsehoods* which we have 
volunteered to sustain and be refreshed as never mortal 
was? Let the beautiful laws prevail. Let us not weary our- 
selves by resisting them. When we would rest our bodies 
we cease to support them; we recline on the lap of earth. 
So when we would rest our spirits we must recline on the 
great spirit®. Let things alone, let them weigh what they 
will, let them soar or fall. To succeed in letting only one 
thing alone in a winter morning, if it be only one poor 
frozen-thawed apple that hangs on a tree,-What a glori- 
ous achievement! Methinks it lightens through the dusky 
universe. What an infinite wealth we have discovered. God 
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reigns, i.e. when we take a liberal view-when a liberal 
view is presented us. 

Let God alone if need be. Methinks, if I loved him more, 
I should keep him, I should keep myself rather, at a more 
respectful distance. It is not when I am going to meet him, 
but when I am just turning away and leaving him alone, 
that I discover that God is. I say God. I am not sure that 
that is the name. You will know whom I mean. 

If for a moment we make away with our petty selves, 
wish no ill to anything, apprehend no ill, cease to be but 
as the crystal which reflects a ray, what shall we not re- 
flect! What a universe will appear crystallized and radiant 
around us! 

I should say let the Muse lead the Muse-let the Under- 
standing lead? the Understanding though in any case it 
is the furthest forward which leads them both®*. If the 
Muse accompany she is no Muse but an amusement. The 
Muse should lead like a star which is very far off; but that 
does not imply that we are to follow foolishly, falling into 
sloughs and over precipices, for it is not foolishness but 
understanding which is to follow, which the Muse is ap- 
pointed to lead as a fit guide of a fit follower. 

Will you live or will you be embalmed Will you live, 
though it be astride of a sunbeam, or will you repose safely 
in the catacombs for a thousand years? In the former case, 
the worst accident that can happen is that you may break 
your neck. Will you break your heart, your soul to save 
your neck? Necks and pipe stems’ are fated to be broken. 
Men make a great ado about the folly of demanding too 
much of life, (or of eternity?) and of endeavoring to live 
according to that demand*- It is much ado about noth- 
ing. No harm ever came from that quarter. Iam not afraid 
that I shall exaggerate the value & significance of life, but 
that I shall not be up to the occasion which it is. I shall be 
sorry to remember that I was there but noticed nothing 
remarkable, not so much as a prince in disguise-lived in 
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the Golden Age a hired man.-visited Olympus even, but 
fell asleep after dinner, and did not hear the conversation 
of the Gods- I lived in Judea 1800 years ago, but I never 
knew that there was was such a one as Christ among my 
contemporaries! If there is anything more glorious than 
a congress of men, a framing or amending of a constitu- 
tion, going on, which I suspect there is, I desire to see® the 
morning papers, I am greedy of the faintest rumor though 
it were got by listening at a key-hole. I will dissipate® my- 
self in that direction. 

I am glad to know that you find what I have® said on 
Friendship worthy of attention.? I wish I could have 
the benefit of your criticism; it would be a rare help to 
me- Will you not communicate it? 

Henry D. Thoreau 


Correspondent: See p. 22. 


* See Walden 1971, p. 82, “a man is rich in proportion to the num- 
ber of things which he can afford to let alone.” 

? T refers to an essay about friendship that takes up almost half 
of the “Wednesday” chapter in A Week on the Concord and Mer- 
rimack Rivers (A Week 1980, pp. 259-289). T had directed the pub- 
lisher to send Blake a copy “immediately, on the twenty-sixth of 
May, before a copy had been sold,” but apparently there had been 
a long delay; see p. 31. 


Copy-text: Facsimile of ALS (location of MS unknown) 


Published: LVP 1865, 57-60; FL 1894, 213-216; FL 1906, 177-179; Cor 
1958, 256-258; Spiritual Seeker 2004, 52-55 


Editor’s Notes 
This letter was offered for sale in Fine Books and Manuscripts 
including Americana (New York: Sotheby’s, 2003, item 235); the de- 
scription in the sale catalog includes the following: 
Autograph letter signed (“Henry D. Thoreau”), 4 pages (9% x 
7⁄2 in.; 241 x 190 mm), Concord [Massachusetts], 3 April 1850, 
to Harrison G. O. Blake, ... tear on second sheet ... very minor 
fold splits, slight yellowing. 
The copy-text is a facsimile of the recipient’s copy. In four emen- 
dations below, PE uses “{text lacking}” to indicate characters that 
are not visible in the facsimile but that appear in LVP 1865. 
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great spirit] In the facsimile of the MS, these two words are altered 
to “Great Spirit? possibly by Emerson. In LVP 1865, where the letter 
was first published, the reading is “Great Spirit” 

both] PE; both, in facsimile of MS 

stems] LVP 1865; stem{text lacking} in facsimile of MS 

demand] PE; de / mand in facsimile of MS 

see] LVP 1865; se{text lacking} in facsimile of MS 

dissipate] LVP 1865; dissipa{text lacking} in facsimile of MS 

have] LVP 1865; ha{text lacking} in facsimile of MS 


Author's Alterations 
falsehoods] interlined above cancelled appearances 
lead] added 
though ... both] interlined with a caret 


From Charles Howard Dunbar 
May 1, 1850 

Haverhill May 1° 1850 
Cousin H.- 

You probably think ere this I have forgotten to An- 
swer your Letter but it is Not So. I have waited untill now 
that I might Send some definite Word about that Job I 
spoke of- You will reccollect I told you one of the own- 
ers Lived in Cincinate.t He has come on And wishes to 
have the farm immediately Surveyed and Laid into house 
Lots there is some twenty Acres of it. so you see it is 
quite a Job and there will be probably some small Jobs. 
Mr Emmerson will wait untill You Come which Must by 
as Soon as Thursday I hope it will be so you can come 
as I have some Jobs to do on the Lots as soon as Laid Out 
& I think we both can Make a good Living at it Let Me 
See you if possible-if Not drop a Line that we May Not be 
in Suspence.- all well as Usual. Give my best Respect to 
all. and Say to them we Should be happy to See them at 
Haverhill 

Yours-C H Dunbar- 
Correspondent: Charles Howard Dunbar (1807-1875), son of Luther 


Lapham and Sophia Dunbar (1781-1868), T’s aunt, was a furniture 
maker and later a teamster in Haverhill, Massachusetts. He and his 
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mother took the Dunbar name, presumably because his mother’s 
marriage to Lapham ended. In 1831, he married Mary Blake Leavitt 
(1811-1876), daughter of John and Sarah Prescott Leavitt of Haverhill. 


1 Henry Emerson (1794-1858), son of Nehemiah and Mary Whit- 
tier Emerson, was a Cincinnati businessman. With his sisters Su- 
sanna Emerson and Ruth Emerson Hayes, he inherited the family 
estate in Haverhill. T’s “Field Notes of Surveys” includes a record 
of surveying this property and dividing it into house-lots in May 
1850 (pp. 421-422). For a draft of the plan he drew up, see http:// 
www.concordlibrary.org/scollect/Thoreau_surveys/30.htm. He 
also notes that in the same month he “established a line for Mrs. 
Hayes, in Haverhill’ (“Field Notes of Surveys,’ p. 422). 


Copy-text: ALS (MH-H, MS Am 278.5 [17D]) 


Published: Cor 1958, 258-259; “T’s Connections” 1989, 219 


To Harrison Gray Otis Blake 
May 28, 1850 

Concord May 28" 1850 
Mr Blake, 

I “never found any contentment in the life which the 
newspapers record”-any thing of more value than the 
cent which they cost.- Contentment in being covered 
with dust an inch deep!- We who walk the streets, and 
hold time together, are but the refuse of ourselves, and 
that life is for the shells of us-of our body & our mind- 
for our scurf-a thoroughly scurvy life. It is coffee made of 
coffe-grounds the twentieth time, which was only coffee 
the first time-while the living water leaps and sparkles by 
our doors. I know some who in their charity give their cof- 
fee grounds to the poor! We demanding news, and put- 
ting up with such news! Is it a new convenience, or a new 
accident, or rather a new perception of the truth that we 
want? 

You say that the serene hours in which Friendship, 
Books, Nature*, Thought, seem alone primary considera- 
tions, visit you but faintly”- Is not the attitude of expecta- 
tion somewhat divine?-a sort of home-made divineness? 
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Does it not compel a kind of sphere music to attend on it? 
And do not its satisfactions merge at length by insensible 
degrees in the enjoyment of the thing expected? 

What if I should forget to write about my not writing- It 
is not worth the while to make that a theme. It is as if I had 
written every day- Itis as if I had never written before- I 
wonder that you think so much about it-for not writing is 
the most like writing in my case of anything I know. 

Why will you not relate to me your dream? That would 
be to realize it somewhat. You tell me that you dream, but 
not what you dream,-I can guess what comes to pass. So 
do the frogs dream. Would that I knew what. I have never 
found out whether they are awake or asleep-whether it 
is day or night with them. I am preaching, mind you, to 
bare walls, that is to myself; and if* you have chanced to 
come in and occupy a pew-do not think that my remarks 
are directed at you particularly, and so slam the seat in 
disgust. This discourse was written long before these ex- 
citing times. 

Some absorbing employment on your higher ground- 
your upland farm, whither no cart-path leads-but where 
you mount alone with your hoe®* Where the life-ever- 
lasting grows-{MS torn} you raise a crop which needs not 
to be® brought down into the valley to a market* which 
you barter for heavenly products. 

Do you separate distinctly enough the support of your 
body-from that of your essence? By how distinct a course 
commonly are these two ends attained!- Not that they 
should not be attained by one & the same means-that 
indeed is the rarest means-but there is no half and half 
about it. 

I shall be glad to read my lecture to a small audience in 
Worcester,’ such as you describe, and will only require that 
my expenses be paid.- If only the parlor be large enough 
for an echo, and the audience will embarrass themselves 
with hearing as much as the lecturer* would otherwise 
embarrass himself with reading. But I warn you that this 
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is no better calculated for a promiscuous audience than 
the last two which I read to you.’ It requires in every sense 
a concordant audience. 

I will come on Saturday next and spend Sunday with 
you, if you wish it. Say so if you do.* 

Drink deep or taste not of the Pierian Spring? Be not 
deterred by melancholy on the path which leads to im- 
mortal health & joy. “-When they tasted of the water of 
the river over which they were to go, they thought that 
tasted a little bitterish to the palate, but it proved sweeter 
when it was down.* 

HDT 


Correspondent: See p. 22. 


1 T probably lectured in Worcester on June 1, which was a Sat- 
urday; it is likely that his topic was Cape Cod, about which he had 
delivered three lectures in January and February 1850. For more 
information about the 1850 lectures, see p. 51, note 3. 

? In April and May 1849, T lectured in Worcester on aspects of his 
Walden experience. For more information about these lectures, 
see p. 22, note 1. 

3 The second line of a well-known couplet in part 2 of Alexander 
Pope’s Essay on Criticism: “A little learning is a dangerous thing, / 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring” (The Poetical Works of 
Alexander Pope, 1:122). 

4 In The Pilgrim’s Progress, part 2, the pilgrims arrive at the Land 
of Beulah, where “they heard nothing, saw nothing, felt nothing, 
smelt nothing, tasted nothing, that was offensive to their stomach 
or mind; only, when they tasted of the water of the river, over which 
they were to go, they thought that tasted a little bitterish to the pal- 
ate, but it proved sweet when it was down” (John Bunyan, The Pil- 
grim’s Progress, p. 423). 


Copy-text: ALS (ViU, Clifton Waller Barrett Library, Henry David 
Thoreau Collection 6345 E [45]) 


Published: LVP 1865, 60-62; FL 1894, 216-219; FL 1906, 179-182; Cor 
1958, 259-261; Spiritual Seeker 2004, 56-58 


Editor’s Notes 
This letter is addressed “H. G. O. Blake / Worcester / Mass.” and 
postmarked “C{illegible}ncort{illegible} Ms May 28”. 
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hoe] PE; ho{MS torn} 
be] PE; b{MS torn} 
market] PE; mar{MS torn}et 


Author’s Alterations 

Nature] nature 

if] added in margin 

hoe] interlined above 

lecturer] interlined above cancelled speaker 

I will ... do.] interlined above and below cancelled You shall say 
when, & I will come then or set another day. 


To Horace Greeley 
July 24, 1850 

Wedns. Morn. 
Dear Sir- 

If W™ E. Channing’ calls-will you say that Iam gone to 
Fire-Island** by cars at 9 this morn. via Thompson.’ with 
W". H. Channing‘ 

Yrs 
Henry D Thoreau 


Correspondent: Horace Greeley (1811-1872), son of Zaccheus and 
Mary Woodburn Greeley of Amherst, New Hampshire, married 
Mary Young (or Youngs) Cheney (1811-1872), daughter of Silas and 
Polly Young (or Youngs) Cheney, in 1836. He established the New- 
York Tribune in April 1841 as a Whig paper. By the middle of the de- 
cade it had become the best paper in the country. In 1844 Greeley 
hired Margaret Fuller to be his book editor and later published the 
letters she wrote from Europe. An indefatigable reformer, Greeley 
admired Fourier, hated slavery, and opposed the Mexican War. As 
his champion and literary agent, Greeley gave T advice, sent his 
work to editors and publishers, and faithfully reviewed and com- 
plimented his writing. 


' William Ellery Channing the Younger (1817-1901) was Fuller’s 
brother-in-law and T’s frequent walking companion. 

2 T was on his way to Fire Island, off of Long Island, to superin- 
tend the search for the bodies and possessions of Margaret Fuller 
and her family, all of whom perished on the morning of July 19, 
when the merchant freighter Elizabeth, bound for New York City 
from Leghorn, Italy, was wrecked in a hurricane within sight of Fire 
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Island. Sarah Margaret Fuller (1810-1850), daughter of Timothy and 
Margarett Crane Fuller and the most accomplished woman writer 
of her generation, had known T since the 1830s. As editor of the 
Dial from 1840 to 1842, she published four of T’s poems but rejected 
his essay “The Service” with sharp criticisms. In 1844, Fuller moved 
to New York City to be the review editor for Horace Greeley’s New- 
York Tribune; she left the city in 1846 and traveled in Europe as a 
foreign correspondent for the paper. In Rome she met and married 
the Marquis Giovanni Angelo Ossoli (1821-1850), a young Italian 
nobleman whose father and brothers served in the government of 
the Vatican. Fuller and Ossoli took part in the revolutions of 1848- 
1849 in Italy, joining the ranks of the Roman revolutionaries in 1849 
when the French attacked the city. After the defeat of the short- 
lived Roman Republic, they fled to Florence and then sailed to the 
United States, where Fuller planned to resume her writing career. 

3? Thompson was the stop on the Long Island railroad closest to 
the scene of the wreck. 

4 William Henry Channing (1810-1884), a Unitarian minister, was 
Ellery Channing’s cousin and Fuller’s close friend. 


Copy-text: ALS (NN-BGC, Henry David Thoreau Collection, 1837- 
1917, Series III) 


Published: Letters of RWE 1939, 4:219; Cor 1958, 261 


Editor’s Notes 

This letter is addressed, in Emerson’s hand, “Horace Greeley, 
Esq. / Tribune Office / New York. / H. D. Thoreau.” T mentions in 
his July 25 letter to Emerson that he has not seen Greeley (p. 63); 
presumably he left the letter at the office of the New-York Tribune. 

PE supplies the date “July 24, 1850”: T’s letter is a postscript to a 
letter dated “July 23, 1850” from Emerson to Greeley, and in 1850, 
July 24 fell on a Wednesday. Emerson wrote his letter first and left 
it unsealed so that T could write his and send both to Greeley. Em- 
erson’s letter reads: 


Concord, 23 July 1850 
My dear Sir, 

The best thing we can think to do in these worst news of last 
night concerning Margaret Fuller, is to charge Mr. Thoreau to 
go, on all our parts, & obtain on the wrecking ground all the 
intelligence &, if possible, any fragments of manuscript or 
other property. I know you will give him the best counsel & 
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help: you, & Mr Spring,'-& I shall cordially unite with you in 
any expense this calamity makes necessary. 

Yours 

R. W. Emerson. 


1 Marcus Spring (1810-1874) was a dry goods merchant and a 
prominent reformer. He married Rebecca Buffum (1811-1911), 
daughter of Arnold and Rebecca Gould Buffum, in 1836. The 
Springs had persuaded Fuller to accompany them to Europe 
in 1846 and probably paid part of her expenses. 


Fire-Island] PE; Fire- / Island in MS 


To Ralph Waldo Emerson 
July 25, 1850 
Fire Island Beach 
Thursday morn.? July 25 50 
Dear Friend, 

I am writing this at the house of Smith Oakes,’ within 
one mile of the wreck.* He is the one who rendered the 
most assistance. W™ H Channing came down with me, but 
I have not seen Arthur Fuller?-nor Greeley, Nor Spring.* 
Spring & Sumner® were here yesterday but left soon. 
Mr Oakes & wife tell me (all the survivors came or were 
brought directly® to their house) that the ship struck at 10 
minutes after 4 AM. and all hands, being mostly in their 
night clothes made haste to the forecastle-the water 
coming in at once®. There they remained the, passen- 
gers in the forecastle, the crew above it doing what they 
could. Every wave lifted the forecastle roof & washed over 
those within. The first man got ashore at 9. Many from 9 
to noon- At flood tide about 3% o’clock when the ship 
broke up entirely-they came out of the forecastle & Mar- 
garet sat with her back to the foremast with her hands over 
her knees-her husband & child® already drowned-a great 
wave came & washed her off. The Steward? had just before 
taken her child & started for shore; both were drowned. 
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The broken desk in a bag-containing no very valuable 
papers-a large black leather trunk-with an upper and 
under apartment-the upper holding books & papers-A 
carpet bag probably Ossolis and one of his? shoes-are all 
the Ossolis’ effects known to have been found.’ 

Four bodies remain to be found-the two Ossolis*- 
Horace* Sumner®-& a Sailor- 

I have visited the child’s grave- Its? body will probably 
be taken away today. 

The wreck is to be sold at auction-excepting the hull- 
today 

The mortar would not go off.° Mrs Hasty” the Captains 
Wife’, told Mrs Oakes that she & Margaret divided their 
money-& tied up the halves in handkerchiefs around 
their persons that Margaret took 60 or 70 doll Mrs Hasty 
who can tell all about Margaret up to 11 ’oclock on Friday 
is said to be going to Portland ME. today- She & Mrs 
Fuller" must & probably will come together. The cook, 
the last to leave, & the Steward? will know the rest. I shall 
try to see them. In the meanwhile I shall do what I can 
to recover property & obtain particulars here abouts. W™ 
H. Channing-did? I write it*? has come with me. Arthur 
Fuller has this moment reached this house. He reached 
the beach last night-we got here yesterday noon. A good 
part of the vessel still holds together where she struck, 
& something may come ashore with her fragments. The 
last body was found on Tuesday 3 miles west. Mrs Oakes 
dried the papers which were in the trunk-and she says 
they appeared to be of various kinds.” “Would they cover 
that table”?, a small round one- “They would spread 
out”- Some were tied up. There were 20 or 30 books in 
the same half ofthe trunk. another, smaller trunk empty, 
came ashore. but there is no mark on it- She speaks of 
Paiolina as if she might have been a “sort of? nurse to the 
child”’- I expect to go to Patchogue whence the pilferers 
must have chiefly come-& advertise &c &c. 
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1 Smith Oakes (1807-1856) and his wife, Hannah (b. 18072), kept a 
hotel at Islip on Long Island. On August 8 Oakes and several others 
were arrested for pillaging the scattered goods from the Elizabeth. 
Oakes had been implicated in the plundering of a wreck in 1843, 
and his reputation was such that in July 1851 an unnamed corre- 
spondent to the Brooklyn Eagle wrote, “I had the pleasure of seeing 
Smith Oakes, of Fire Island notority [sic]; and he is, without doubt, 
an ugly looking customer” (Brooklyn Daily Eagle, July 28, 1851). 

2 The Elizabeth set out from Leghorn with Seth Libby Hasty (1812- 
1850) of Scarborough, Maine, as captain. The first mate was Henry 
P. Bangs (b. 1808), son of Elijah Keeler and Mary Stackhouse Bangs; 
he married Elizabeth Taylor in 1834. Between Leghorn and Gibral- 
tar, Captain Hasty fell ill with smallpox and died, and as a conse- 
quence the ship was quarantined in Gibraltar. Bangs took com- 
mand and sailed for New York City. As the Elizabeth approached 
Fire Island, Bangs apparently mistook his bearings, and the ship 
ran aground in the hurricane. See pp. 66-75. 

3 Arthur Buckminster Fuller (1822-1862), Margaret’s brother, 
graduated from Harvard University in 1843 and from the Harvard 
Divinity School in 1847. He was ordained as a Unitarian minister in 
Manchester, New Hampshire, in 1848. Arthur served as a chaplain 
in the Civil War but resigned on December 12, 1862. The next day 
he joined the Nineteenth Massachusetts Volunteers and died that 
afternoon in the Battle of Fredericksburg. 

+ Marcus Spring. 

5 Charles Sumner (1811-1874) was also on Fire Island because 
his younger brother, Horace (1824-1850), had died in the wreck. 
On July 29, T wrote Sumner about the discovery of unidentifiable 
human remains on the beach; Sumner responded on July 31 (see 
pp. 75-76 and 76-77). 

6 Giovanni Angelo Ossoli and his son, Angelo Eugene Philip Os- 
soli (1848-1850). 

7 About two weeks after the wreck, Emerson wrote to Hugh Max- 
well, the Collector of the Port of New York, seeking in particular to 
recover the manuscript of Fuller’s history of the Italian revolutions, 
“a work ... for which she enjoyed advantages not shared by any 
other person” (Ralph Waldo Emerson to Hugh Maxwell, August 3, 
1850, MS Am 2926, Houghton Library, Harvard University). Emer- 
son apparently drew on T’s account of the wreck, pp. 67-75, for the 
following list of the baggage the Ossolis were known to have had 
with them: 
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1. Two pretty large trunks; 
2. Two smaller trunks; 
3. A pretty large case full of books; 
4. a tin box painted lead colour (on the voyage) over the ini- 
tials. M. F. 
5. Some other small baggage, & perhaps a fifth trunk. 
5 The remains of the Ossolis and of Sumner were not found. 
° A mortar was used to fire a life-line from shore to a foundering ship. 
© Catherine Fogg Thompson Hasty (1818-1852), Captain Hasty’s 
wife, was also aboard the ship. She and several crew members sur- 
vived the wreck. 
« Margaret Fuller’s mother, Margarett Crane (1789-1859), mar- 
ried Timothy Fuller (1778-1835) in 1809. 
» Letters between Fuller and Ossoli survived, but Fuller’s manu- 
script history of the Italian revolutions was never recovered. 
8 Celeste Paolini was, as T surmises, Angelo’s nurse. She had pre- 
viously worked in New York City for the artist Henry Peters Gray. 


In this letter T summarizes information about the wreck and 
its aftermath that he gleaned from his interviews with Charles W. 
Davis, the first mate of the Elizabeth, John Helstrom, the second 
mate, and wreckers including Selah Wood, Daniel Jones, and Han- 
nah and Smith Oakes. T’s eighteen-page pencilled draft report of 
these interviews, along with some other information, is owned by 
the Houghton Library, Harvard University (MS Am 3032). The draft 
was originally tipped into volume 1 of Manuscript Edition number 
1 of The Writings of Henry David Thoreau (Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin and Company, 1906). It formed the basis of an account T read 
to the Emersons and Elizabeth Hoar when he returned to Concord. 

A single leaf of a fair copy of this account survives, in two por- 
tions. The top half of the leaf is in Manuscript Edition number 588, 
owned by Stephen Grice; the bottom half, originally in Manuscript 
Edition number 516, is now in the Morgan Library & Museum (MA 
920). For images and transcripts of both halves of this leaf, see Ste- 
phen Grice, “A Leaf from Thoreau’s Fire Island Manuscript,’ Tho- 
reau Society Bulletin 258 (spring 2007): 1-4. 

In the edited transcript that follows, T’s revisions have been ac- 
cepted. Conjectured readings are enclosed in brackets; illegible el- 
ements are so described. In two instances, material that interrupts 
the continuity of the text appears in footnotes. For images of the 
manuscript, see http://pds.lib.harvard.edu/pds/view/51283552; for 
literal transcripts of each page, see “Thoreau’s First Draft of His Ac- 
count of the Wreck of the Elizabeth and the Aftermath” at http:// 
thoreau.library.ucsb.edu/new_main.html. 
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[Mem] Hasty & the captain had left [earlier] & I did not see 
them. 


Account of Charles W Davis 1 Mate. A Hanoverian. Who 
went out from N orleans. 

They had pleasant weather up to Lat 58. so that they painted 
the vessel. Margaret conversed with him one day about the 
late wars in Germany & Italy. The child did not talk. He un- 
derstood that Bangs had been Captain of one or two vessels 
before. At 2% o clock Am on Friday they had soundings at 
21 fathoms-& thinking they were off the Jersey shore headed 
NE by E half E the wind being SSE-working round to South 
(Oakes said that the wind never held long at the SE) Both the 
capt. & he expected to know only their latitude not their lon- 
gitude that was too dif. a calculation.! The storm was now rag- 
ing- “Did the Captain turn in?- “He was in his rooom”! and 
would “come out and ask what the weather was”- The ship 
struck at 10 mns before 4 About 2 hours afterward the Cabin 
became untenantable, & the sailors helped the passengers for- 
ward to the forecastle which was stronger-the latter being in 
their night clothes The ship lay along parrallel with the shore 
headed east-the S or windward side up on the leeward down 
the deck sloping toward the shore-one end about as high’ as 
the other. When he helped Margaret forward the rigging and 
sail had fallen across amidships so that it was dif. to get under 
or ove it-while the sea was breaking over their heads. Margaret 
then asked him to get her money out of her desk? or portfolio? 
and then she said she would have enough to pay her passage 
to New York-also two large seal rings with a kind of family seal 
on them. He got the money which was in in doubloons about 
70 dollars this he knew was all she had, except some drafts- 
also the seal rings & beside, 2 other smaller ladies rings & one 
with white stones in it, her breast pin, & her eye glass with 
gold handle & heavy gold chain which she did not wear that 
mornin. These things he brought to her & she told him if she 
& her husband were lost to send the child to the marquis of 
Ossoli in New York. He supposed that she meant her husband. 
The Ossolis sat still & silent. The child did not cry- Margaret 
sat flat on the deck in her white night dress with her back to 
the bulwarks on the upper-widward side her feet toward the 
foremast-The sea breaking over all, though the bulwarks af- 
forded some protection. A smooth place under the lea of the 
vessel toward the shore was favorable for the passengers get- 
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ting off. Having put Mrs Hasty on a plank-he started-swim- 
ming behind & pushing her before & they landed about 1 
o'clock without any assistance He complained of a sore chest 
produced by the sea throwing the plank against him. This was 
a heroic exploit, and proves a great strength courage & skill. 
They completed [about] the 1* eight that got ashore. He staid 
on shore till the vessel went to pieces and was the last of the 
crew to leave the spot. 

the men on shore had not courage enough to launch the 
lifeboat-they might have launched it without risk of life, he 
had seen a whale boat launched in as rough a sea. If it had 
been the coast of England they would all have been saved. The 
men sat for an hour or two on the side of the boat, doing noth- 
ing, but now & then picking up a hat that came ashore. They 
did not begin to load the mortar till it was too late-till the fore- 
mast fell.-& then they had brought but one ball though they 
had a plenty of them at the light House. One man said that he 
had done enough-he was not going back for another. He was 
at this time the only one of the crew there. Did the Captain do 
his duty?” “I should think he did what he could. I don’t know. 
he said that nobody would come ashore with him.” (The Cap- 
tain did not get ashore till after the mate.) Davis & the Captain 
evidently were not on good terms with one another-the for- 
mer did not know that Bangs was gone to Phil. till I told him, 
but he did not wish to say anything against him. With regard to 
the sea washing their clothes off he said Celesta’s were torn off 
perhaps by spikes in the wreck. 

He said that the Ossolis had 4 trunks, perhaps 5-2 “pretty 
large ones” 2 smaller-one “pretty large case full of books”-a tin 
box marked MF which he painted over letters & all lead color 
on the voyage & some more small baggage 

A small black iron bound trunk which I saw at Oakes’ was 
Margaret’s, He saw her put her [watch into] it. He saw ladies 
bonnets clothing &c taken out of the larger trunk when it was 
opened at Oakes:- He knew that Mrs Hasty never had a tas- 
selled dress-such as I found & described to him but he saw 
such a one on the voyage-in Margaret’s trunks-2 of which 
were often open before him. 

He said that the cook was the only American among the 
crew-& he was “wild” i.e. intoxicated most of the time. The rest 
were very steady. 


Account of John Helstrom a swede carpenter last 2"¢ mate- 
Davis interpreting 
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The Ossolis-Paulina cook-steward-& Sandford (himself 
(& westervelt? too?)) were in the forecastle till the forecastle 
commenced breaking up which was a few minutes before the 
foremast fell. they all left the forecastle immediately. He & 
Sandford went up the fore mast which was slanted over the 
water-then the cook & Ossoli-he & sandford helping the lat- 
ter & The steward got up with the child in his arms its legs & 
arms sticking out- At the Same time Sandford [had] Paulina 
on the forerigging- When he & Sandford helped Paolina up- 
she being first mad Ossoli was standing behind her nex to the 
mast-but when they turned for her the sea? had taken her. She 
was drowned before her husband or child-he was very sure of 
this. afew seas after washed off the top by which Ossoli held 
& left nothing but the bare mast to cling to-then another sea 
washed him off- Either directly before or after this or at the 
same time he looked up & saw that the child was no longer in 
the arms of the steward. Then Came a sea & washed them all 
off together- It was only about 15 minutes after the forecastle 
began to break up. 


I saw on the beach and after at their houses in Patchogue 
Selah Wood & Daniel Jones who were the earliest among those 
who admit that they were on the beach that morn They hap- 
pened to be in the bay with their oyster boat under the shel- 
ter of the beach. There were many other boats a little further 
north.- Wood who behaved like one suspected & to be sus- 
pected said & omitting what has been related-that about 2 
hours after sunrise the storm a little abating they saw the ship 
a mile & a half distant over bay & beach-& later went across. 
The foremast was standing the midmast was off at the top- 
the main mast cut off short. every sea broke over all. The tide 
was falling when he got there it had been ove the whole beach 
up to the sand hills & came over again afterward The sailors 
kept shouting to him & he to them in vain-he motioning to- 
ward Oakes’-that he would go there. Most of the sailors & pas- 
sengers effects had already come ashore. There were “many 
chests all stove open, broke open, and some with their locks 
prized off.’ They looked & his companion found a fresh wagon 
track & a mans track & fresh horse dung-leading at last toward 
Oakes: Oakes was mad with him for what he had said. When 
he got to the house Mr & Mrs Oakes were not to be found at 
once. Oakes had two men one of whom told Wood, after he 
had pointed out the vessel to him, that he had seen her 2 or 
three hours before & thought that she was sailing under bare 
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poles at which Wood laughed at him & oakes said “You damn 
fool you shut your jaws you know nothing about it” The 
first man came ashore while he was at oakes’ and had a life- 
preserver on. one or two more preservers washed ashore 
afterward. The sailors exclaimed-“My trunks, chests, all poor 
sailors things robbed, broken open & gone” He himself had 
a rope round his body & stood in the surf & helped save all 
but 2 or 3 The Captains head was driven into the sand and it 
was with difficulty that they got him out. No dead body came 
ashore till the vessel broke up The sailors did not send their 
clothing ashore on planks. Their clothes probably were not 
washed off much-except Paulina’s. He delivered to Dominy 
& a large man (Prine says it was Le Roy) “separate bundles of 
letters & papers” which the large man opened on the spot & 
separaed & threw down on the beach what he thought of no 
value- What he threw down had writing on them. The Capt 
said he had rather have gone ashore among pirates. He could 
have gone to the wreck in a skiff on Thursday. 


Mr & Mrs Oakes’ account 

There had been no such storm since they had lived there or 
for 11 years few could remember such a storm at this season 
of the year-they compared it to the September gale-the fruit 
trees on the main land were much injured by the spray. their 
fire was put out by the rain-their house was isolated, the sea 
breaking quite over the beach in a hhundred places. several 
oyster boats were sunk in the bay &c Their own boat still lay 
bottom up in the water. Oakes said that had been out early 
attending to his boat garden &c came in threw himself wet 
on the side of his bed & fell into a sound sleep. Was waked up 
about 9 o clock out of a very deep sleep & told that there was 
a vessel ashore rubbed his eyes & did not know where he was 
foralongtime. sent aman for the life boat at the LH 3% miles 
off-& went himself to the beach- Met one sailor 20 rods from 
the shore-there being nobody else there, he was in good heart 
& Oakes directed him to the house then another came ashore 
he went after the former directing him to go on & hasten the 
life boat They began to come ashore pretty fast. He had 3 naked 
men to take care of at once-one was entirly naked & Mr Adams 
put his frock coat over him- The sea washed all their clothes 
off- The captain was one of the three He was a dead man & 
oakes standing in the water up to his middle pulled him out 
with difficulty- He rolled him on a barel on the shore & ina 
few moments he cried “Oh-dont-you hurt me-” speaking up 
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pretty strong Then they desisted-wrapped him up in buffaloes 
& took them all to his to his house in the wagon-the captain 
talking by the way-he was the farthest gone of any who were 
saved & did not get over the drowning & the rolling which last 
hurt his breast while he stayed at oakes’ 

Mrs Oakes said that she could see the vessel & passengers 
plainly from the windows the first two sailors rested 15 minutes 
in her house then went on to the L. H.-one came back with 
the boat-the other not till the next day- After the first 13 got 
ashore at low tide there was an interval of an hour or two be- 
fore the final breaking up during which no one left the vessel. 
Meanwhile Mrs Oakes got clothing ready for the Ossolis in her 
bedroom & kept a fire agoing. She thought Mrs Hasty would 
have fainted when she heard that the ship had all gone to 
pieces. Mrs Hasty told her that Margaret wanted her get ashore 
& hurry the boat Vessel went to pieces says Oakes about 3%. 
Pm. Paulina washed ashore entirely naked about 4 o clock Pm 
One man Sandford had life in him when he came ashore but 
was not restored-had a wound in his side. The crew & Mrs 
Hasty 15 in all came directly to Oakes’ House & stayed there. 

It requires 8 or 10 men to get the life boat to the shore-they 
had to row it down in the bay 3% miles then get it across the 
beach hafa mile more. In the winter there are not men enough 
on the beach to man the life boat & no body is made respon- 
sible for the use of it-or is paid for any service in it. Its comple- 
ment is 7 men 1 to steer & 6 to row. It did not reach the wreck 
till about 12- If it had been there at 10% or at low tide they 
might all have been saved. Storm at its height in the morning- 
vessel broke up at high rate in the afternoon. 

One man told me that he saw Bangs tear up a pape part 
print part writing at Oakes-and Oakes told him not to do that 
again. 

Mrs. Hasty told mrs Oakes that the sailors behave remark- 
ably well were wonderfully ready to assist the passengers. 
They used such expressions as “fine lady” kind lady” referring 
to Margaret.- Mrs Hasty told her that The child had nothing 
but its night gown on at first it never cried at all. When found 
it was quite naked. Mr Oakes brought it up in his buffalo. Mrs 
Oakes who laid it out in a little blue dress found in the trunk- 
says it was a quite long stout & fleshy child with a large head 
which it would have outgrown with only a few pits left on its 
face. Just such a head as Arthur Fuller. Mrs Hasty told her it 
had just begun to talk Ital & English. It had “very short thin hair 
a little lightish-” & its hand bled the next day. It was buried sat 
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afternoon 50 rods west of the house almost 3 feet deep as deep 
as the water would permit. 

She said that Mrs Hasty was 28 or 9 years old. Had her hus- 
bands likeness on her wrist & his gold watch still running 
when she got to the house. That mrs Hasty thought they might 
all have been saved if they had done as the Captain advised. 
She & margaret split a cotton handkerchief & tied their money 
about their persons, 60 or 70 dollrs each. When they struck the 
passengers were all abed. There was great confusion the water 
coming into the cabin-every wave poured over them they got 
what they could to put on- Paolena screamed as loud as she 
could for 20 minutes- Ossoli said it was of no use & pacified 
her- Then she got on her knees & prayed an hour as hard as 
she could pray. & then kept quiet. Ossoli made a long prayer 
all kneeling & the water washing over them in the forecastle- 
referring to Mrs Hasty as one of another faith. Mrs Hasty could 
not endure the thought of being crushed by the deck. which 
was lifted by each wave. The crew in the mean while were 
above them fixing to get off at low tide. 


The marble [caused] that at the first thump she broke her 
knees off like pipe staves 


I saw at John Skinner’s Patchog a calico dress like the pat- 
tern I [brought] much torn-with silk fringes-and drawers & a 
night gown torn. Elikom Jones said he would forward a ladies 
shift which a Quorum man had got-with perhaps the initial S 
M F on it- 

At Carman’s Rowland’s in Patch-a gentleman’s shirt 

At W™ Gregory’s rumor of a child’s petticoat & a heap of rags 
He said his brother had much more 

W Smith near Patch. a childs striped apron & a lady’s skirt 
fringed. 

Orrin Rose & Obadiah Greene of sayville had something 

Geo Curtis of Sayville Skirt of a silk dress lilac ground mid. 
dark stripe-& many more. 


The Great S beach is the principal beach on the S shore of 
long Island. It is 4 or 5 miles from the main land. separated 
from it by a very long & shallow bay which in two instances it 
took me 5 hours to cross on account of head winds. The bay 
abounds in oysters clams. This beach alone is 40 miles long 
without an inlet & half a mile wide rarely rising more than 
25 feet above the ocean at any point. It is pure sand without 
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rocks-thinly covered with beach & other grasses & shrubs. 
The western end near Fire Island Inlet is called Fire Island 
beach from some low sunken islands of that name in the Bay 
opposite. There are but 4 houses worth naming on the whole 
beach-Selah Strongs at the Light H. one mile from the Western 
extremity-Felix Dominy’s Public house 1 mile furth east-Smith 
Oakes’ another public house 3 ms further & Homans 10 miles 
further still. There are 2 or 3 temporary fishermen’s bunks be- 
side. Dominys is deserted in the winter. A mile further west 
across the inlet commences the West Beach. Almost every fam- 
ily on the neighboring main land owns a large oyster boat and 
such as did not chance to be on the ground at the time of the 
wreck-instantly repaired thither even some women & children 
taking their [provision]-for the purpose of plunder. This they 
do not pretend to deny. There are some proper pirates among 
them but most do not deserve this name-they are rather low 
thieves & pilferers without the spirit of pirates- A Thorough 
investigation would implicate many apparently respectable 
people-and I found there in the [shops] many who were in- 
clined to hold fast to the property which their husbands & sons 
had stolen, who had already fitted to themselves the dresses 
of the drowned-& were unwilling to give them up as memen- 
toes to the relatives of the departed. In the village of Patchogue 
& Sayville especially I should say that those whose hands are 
quite clean of this business are in the minority. Probably the 
inhabitants of no shore would have behaved worse It will take 
the honest a long time to wipe out the disgrace. which their 
towns have incurred & Probably Islip & Babylon would have 
been equally disgraced if their inhabitants had not been delay 
by a head wind. 

I saw cartloads of [all most] {illegible} & the possessor trem- 
bled [w]hen I whispered of the small pox [that it was] {illegible} 
he had stolen with them {illegible} [for] oil was sold for little 
or nothing in that neighborhood-& soap they would not have 
to buy for many a year- I heard of persons in Patchogue who 
had no visible means of support-who would tell you how they 
live if you will give them 5 dollars- The thieves told me that 
they withdrew a little & divided the spoil-(while the friends of 
the dead are seeking their remains)-this will do for your child 
& that for your wife-these were the expressions which they 
themselves quoted. I found the young men playing at domi- 
noes with their hats decked out with the spoils of the drowned. 

Some had heard that there were 3000 dolls in rings on the 
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fingers of the Marchioness. barrels of oil wer rolled across the 
beach haf a mile in the night & carried off in boats though a 
guard had been set over them trunks of sewing silk were stolen 
&cc for 2 or 3 nights following. They stole from one another- 
what some had hid in the bushes others stole again-according 
to the testimony of a third party. 

They went along the shore stoving open boxes & chests & 
swearing when they did not find what they wanted. in spite of 
insufficient guard. 


On Wednesday evening as I walked down the beach I saw 
great quantities of coarse rags & wood 4 or 5 miles west of the 
wreck which at first loomed up in the distance like rocks 10 
or 15 feet high- Everything like a pocket among the rags was 
filled out with sand by the action of the waves though every 
one had been ripped open. I picked up the skirt of a gentle- 
mans coat with a pair of linen gloves beside it the latter so 
knotted up among the rags that I could not separate them 
without a knife-yet the fingers were filled with sand as if there 
was a hand in them. I ripped a button from the former which 
I afterward compared with one which I ripped from a coat 
known to be Ossoli’s by the beads in the pocket at Oakes on 
Saturday & {illegible} I do not remember whether the latter 
coat had lost its skirt. The beach was covered with almonds & 
juniper berries sometimes in heaps of a bushel or more-& half 
a mile from the water-and a few bars of castile soap rolled into 
cylinders & spirally striped like a barber pole. 

I saw many leaves of a large unbound Latin Book-scattered 
over the beach a mile from the wreck. The Universal Anatomy 
of Paul Mascagnius Pisa 1826 

Oakes’ is a proper pirates house with the stern ornaments 
of wrecked vessels over the doors. Oakes was once a car man 
in N. York-his house has been searced and he has had much 
trouble on account of his dealings with wrecked vessels. 

The Captain signs himself “Henry P Bangs Master ship Eliz- 
abeth.” 

I heard of one of her knees 10 miles east of the wreck on 
Wednesday. 

Selah Strong was there at 3 or 4 PM. 

Gregory saw a man with six hats on. 


‘In the left margin of the first manuscript page, which ends 
with the word “high’, T wrote the following paragraph verti- 
cally, from bottom to top: 
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I found the engraving at Oakes They said that they got 
left out of the trunk. I found the gown & one article of the 
child’s dress at Dan. Jones Patchog & the other article of 
the childs dress at John Skinners in the same village-they 
said they were picked up 1% or 2 miles east of the wreck. 
There were more things here & elsewhere which were ei- 
ther not worth taking or not worth waiting to see. 

2 At the top of the manuscript page beginning with “the sea’, 

T wrote an outline of his report: 

1“ before struck. 
2" till most had got shore 
3° The final breaking up. 


1* Selah Woods account. 
2" Oakes’ " 
3° account of beach. 


Copy-text: AL (MH-H, Autograph File, T) 


Published: “E-T Cor” 1892, 750-751; FL 1894, 220-222; FL 1906, 183- 
185; Cor 1958, 262-263 


Editor’s Notes 
This letter is endorsed “H. D. Thoreau / July 1850 / Fire Island” 
directly] PE; dir{MS blotted}tly 
once] PE; {MS blotted}nce 


Author’s Alterations 
morn.] interlined with a caret 
Ossolis] ossolis 
Its] preceded by cancelled Mr 
Wife] wife 
did] Did 
it] inserted 
“sort of] interlined with a caret 


To Charles Sumner 
July 29, 1850 
Springfield Depot 
noon July 29" 1850. 
Dear Sir, 
I left Fire Island Beach on Saturday between nine & ten 
o'clock A. M. The same morning I saw on the beach, four 
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or five miles west of the wreck, a portion of a human skel- 
eton, which was found the day before, probably from the 
Elizabeth, but I have not knowledge enough of anatomy 
to decide confidently, as many might, whether it was that 
of a male or a female.' I therefore hired Selah Strong, 
Keeper of the Light,” to bury it simply for the present, and 
mark the spot, leaving it to future events, or a trustworthy 
examination, to decide the question. 
Yrs in haste 

Henry D. Thoreau 

P.S. No more bodies had then been found. 


Correspondent: Charles Sumner (1811-1874), a Boston lawyer, was 
known for his opposition to the Mexican War. In 1851 he was elected 
senator from Massachusetts and became the leading abolitionist 
in Congress. 


* Apparently Sumner left the scene of the wreck before the last 
body was found. 

2 Selah Strong (1816?-1874), son of Silas and Abigail Scudder 
Strong, married Susan E. Vail (18172-1897), daughter of Platt and 
Hannah Smith Vail, in 1837. They lived in Islip. Strong was keeper of 
the Fire Island lighthouse. 


Copy-text: ALS (MH-H, MS Am 1 [6271]) 


Published: Cor 1958, 263 


From Charles Sumner 
July 31, 1850 

Boston July 31* ’50 
My dear Sir, 

I desire to thank you for yr kindness in writing me with 
regard to the remains of a human body found on the 
beach last Saturday. 

From what you wrote & from what I hear from others, 
it seems impossible to identify them. 

If the body of my brother could be found,’ it would be a 
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great satisfaction to us to bury him with those of his fam- 
ily who have gone before him. 
Believe me, dear Sir, faithfully & gratefully 
Yours, 
Charles Sumner 
Henry D. Thoreau® 


Correspondent: See p. 76. 

1 Horace Sumner’s remains were never found. 
Copy-text: ALS (VtMiM, aberms.sumernc.1850.07.31) 
Published: Cor 1958, 264 


Editor’s Note 
Henry D. Thoreau] written at bottom of p. 1 of MS 


To Harrison Gray Otis Blake 
August 9, 1850 

Concord Aug. 9™ 1850 
Mr Blake, 

I received your letter just as I was rushing to Fire Island 
Beach to recover what remained of Margaret Fuller- -and 
read it on the way. That event and its train, as much as 
anything, have prevented my answering it before- It is 
wisest to speak when you are spoken to.’ I will now en- 
deavor to reply at the risk of having nothing to say. 

I find that actual events, notwithstanding the singular 
prominence which we all allow them, are far less real 
than the creations of my imagination. They are truly vi- 
sionary and insignificant-all that we commonly call life 
& death-and affect me less than my dreams. This petty 
stream which from time to time swells & carries away the 
mills and bridges of our habitual life-and that mightier 
stream or ocean on which we securely float-what makes 
the difference between them? I have in my pocket a but- 
ton which I ripped off the coat of the Marquis? of Ossoli 
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on the sea-shore the other day. Held up it intercepts the 
light-an actual button-and yet all the life it is connected 
with is less substantial to me, and interests me less, than 
my faintest dream. Our thoughts are the epochs in our 
lives, all else is but as a journal of the winds that blew 
while we were here. 

I say to myself-Do a little more of that work which you 
have confessed to be good. You are neither satisfied nor 
dissatisfied with yourself without reason. Have you not 
a thinking-faculty of inestimable value? If there is an ex- 
periment which you would like to try-try it. Do not enter- 
tain doubts if they are not agreeable to you. Remember 
that you need not eat unless you are hungry. Do not read 
the newpapers Improve every opportunity to be melan- 
choly. As for health, consider yourself well. Do not en- 
gage to find things as you think they are. Do what nobody 
else can do for you- Omit to do anything else. 

It is not easy to make our lives respectable by any 
course of activity- We have repeatedly to withdraw into 
our shells of thought, like the tortoise, somewhat help- 
lessly; yet there is more than philosophy in that. 

Do not waste any reverence on my attitude. I merely 
manage to sit up where I have dropped. I am sure that my 
acquaintances mistake me. They ask my advice on high 
matters, but they do not know’, even how poorly on’t I 
am for hats & shoes. I have hardly a shift. Just as shabby 
as I am in my outward apparel, aye, and more lamentably 
shabby-am I in my inward substance. If I should turn my- 
self inside out, my rags and meanness would indeed ap- 
pear. Iam something to him that made me undoubtedly, 
but not much to any other that he has made. 

Would it not be worth the while to discover Nature in 
Milton*-be native to the universe? I too love Concord 
best; but Iam glad when I discover in oceans and wilder- 
nesses far away the materials of a million Concords; in- 
deed Iam lost unless I discover them. I see less difference 
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between a city and a swamp than formerly. It is a swamp 
however, too dismal and dreary even for me, and I should 
be glad if there were fewer owls & frogs & mosquitoes in 
it. I prefer even a more cultivated place-free from miasma 
and crocodile*- Iam so sophisticated-and I will take my 
choice. 

As for missing friends-what if we do miss one another- 
have we not agreed on a rendezvous? While each wan- 
ders his own way through the wood, without anxiety, 
aye with serene joy, though it be on his hands & knees 
over rocks and fallen trees, he cannot but be on the right 
way.- There is no wrong way to him. How can he be said 
to miss his friends, whom the fruits still nourish and the 
elements sustain? A man who missed his friends at a turn, 
went on buoyantly, dividing the friendly air, & humming 
a tune to himself, ever and anon kneeling with delight 
to study each little lichen in his path, and scarcely made 
three miles a day-for friendship. 

As for conforming outwardly, and living your own life 
inwardly,-I do not think much of that. Let not your right 
hand know what your left hand does in that line of busi- 
ness.’ It will prove a failure. Just as successfully can you 
walk against a sharp steel edge which divides you cleanly 
right and left. Do you wish to try your ability to resist dis- 
tension? It is a greater strain than any soul can long en- 
dure. When you get God to pulling one way and the Devil 
the other, each having his feet well braced,-to say nothing 
of the conscience sawing transversely-almost any timber 
will give way. 

I do not dare invite you earnestly to come to Concord, 
because I know too well that the berries are not thick in 
my field, and we should have to take it out in viewing the 
landscape. But come on every account, and we will see- 
one another. 

Henry D. Thoreau 


Correspondent: See p. 22. 
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‘ The proverb dates from 1586. 

? Blake taught at the Milton Academy in Milton, Massachusetts, 
where Christopher A. Greene (1816-1853) was headmaster from 
1849 to 1851. 

3 “But when thou doest alms, let not thy left hand know what thy 
right hand doeth” (Matt. 6:3). 


Copy-text: ALS (TxAuHRH, Henry David Thoreau Collection, MS- 
4222, 1.3) 

Published: LVP 1865, 63-66; FL 1894, 223-226; FL 1906, 185-188; Cor 
1958, 264-266; Companion 1964, 314-317; “T to Blake” 1966, 44-46; 
Spiritual Seeker 2004, 59-62 


Editor’s Notes 

T initially addressed the letter “H. G. O. Blake / Care of Mr. C. A 
Greene / Milton / Mass.”; the letter was then redirected: “Care of 
Mr. C. A Greene / Milton” is cancelled and “Worcester.” is written 
to replace “Milton” In addition, the original Concord postmark, 
“Concord M{illegible} Aug 9’, is cancelled and “Milton MS / Aug 17.” 
is written next to it. 

See Journal 3 1990, pp. 94-99, for another version of a part of this 
letter. 

crocodile] PE; crocod{MS torn} 


Author’s Alterations 
Marquis] marquis 
know] preceded by cancelled even 


From George Albert Bailey 
October 7, 1850 

Portland, Me., Oct. 7th., 1850. 
Dear Sir: 

A few days since, by a lucky accident I met with a copy 
of a work of yours-“A week on the Concord and Merri- 
mack Rivers.’— I read it with much interest,-and if I tell 
you plainly that I am delighted with the book, it is because 
I cannot help telling you so;-therefore you should pardon 
whatever is amiss in the expression.- I should like to ask 
you many questions touching your allusions to persons; 
such, for instance, as “What were the names of the “agéd 
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shepherd”: and “youthful pastor’? p. 21?-what that of the 
“Concord poet”? quoted on p. 49?-of the Justice of the 
Peace and Deacon,’ p. 68? what the name of “one who 
was born on its head waters’,’ quoted on p. 90?-and many 
more of a similar nature; but I fear that such an act on 
the part of a stranger, would be but little short of imperti- 
nence, though it might be kindly considered by you; so I 
must not use that method of making myself “wise above 
what is written.” 

Next to confessing to you my admiration of your book, 
my object in writing you, is to make an enquiry for 
“Walden; or Life in the Woods,’-announced at the close 
of the “Week’, as shortly to be published.’ I have enquired 
for it in Boston, but no one could tell me anything about 
it. Will you please inform me if it has been published, 
and, if so, where it may be found?- 

Truly & Respectfully Yours, 
Geo. A. Bailey. 
H. D. Thoreau, Esq., Concord, Mass. 


Correspondent: George Albert Bailey (1820-1877), son of George 
and Betsey Webb Bailey of Portland, was at this time working in 
his brother John’s bookstore. A poet, and later a newspaperman, 
Bailey became part-owner of the Congressional Globe, a Washing- 
ton, D.C., serial which published the debates of the Twenty- Third 
through the Forty-Second Congresses (1833-1873). Bailey never 
married. 


1 Rev. Ezra Ripley, who had lived in the Old Manse; see A Week 
1980, p. 18. 

2 Nathaniel Hawthorne, who later lived in the Manse; see A Week 
1980, p. 19. 

3 Ellery Channing; see A Week 1980, p. 45. 

4 William Parkman (1741-1832), son of Ebenezer and Hannah 
Breck Parkman of Westboro, became deacon of Concord’s First 
Parish in 1788; see A Week 1980, p. 63. Parkman owned a general 
store in Concord and was both postmaster and a justice of the 
peace. “One main branch of his business seems to have been to 
hold court on Sunday after church, to deal with such profane per- 
sons as broke the Lord’s day by unnecessary travelling” (Memoirs 
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of Members of the Social Circle in Concord, Second Series, from 1795 
to 1840 [Cambridge, Mass.: privately printed, Riverside Press, 1888], 
p. 24). The Thoreau family lived in Deacon Parkman’s house from 
1837 to 1844, so T would have had access to his papers. 

5 Nathaniel Peabody Rogers (1794-1846) was the son of John and 
Betsey Mulliken Rogers of Plymouth, New Hampshire; see A Week 
1980, p. 85. He graduated from Dartmouth in 1816 and married 
Mary Porter Farrand (1796-1890), daughter of Daniel and Mary 
Porter Farrand, in 1822. Rogers became a lawyer but left the law to 
edit the Herald of Freedom, an antislavery newspaper in Concord, 
New Hampshire. T praised Rogers for his work on the Herald in the 
last number of the Dial (April 1844), revised his comments about 
Rogers for inclusion in A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Riv- 
ers, but then omitted them from the final version of the book. 

6 Bailey uses a common variation of 1 Cor. 4:6, “not to think of 
men above that which is written.” 

7 T mentions this announcement in his March 22, 1849, letter to 
Thatcher; see p. 20. 


Copy-text: Facsimile of ALS (ScU, Thomas Cooper Library, Joel My- 
erson Collection of Nineteenth-Century American Literature) 


Published: “T Receives a Fan Letter” 1994, 10 


From Josiah Pierce 
October 18, 1850 

Portland. Oct. 18. 1850. 
Dear Sir, 

In behalf of its Managing Committee, I have the honor 
of inviting you to lecture before the “Portland Lyceum” on 
some Wednesday evening during the next winter- 

Your former animated and interesting discourse? is 
fresh in the memory of its members, and they are very 
anxious to have their minds again invigorated, enlivened 
and instructed by you- Ifyou consent to our request, will 
you be pleased to designate the time of the winter when 
you would prefer to come here? 

The Managers have been used to offer gentlemen who 
come here to lecture from a distance equivalent to your 
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own, only the sum of twenty-five dollars, not under the 
name of pecuniary compensation for the lectures but for 
travelling expenses- 
An early and favorable reply will much oblige us. 
With great respect. 
Your obedient Servant. 
Josiah. Pierce. Jr. 
Henry. D. Thoreau. Esq. 


Correspondent: Josiah Pierce (1827-1913), son of Josiah and Eve- 
lina Lewis Pierce, was born in Gorham, Maine. He graduated from 
Bowdoin in 1846 and practiced law in Portland. In 1855 he became 
the U.S. secretary of the legation in St. Petersburg and continued to 
live in St. Petersburg as a businessman after leaving the foreign ser- 
vice. In 1858 Pierce married Martha D. Lander (1833-1873), daugh- 
ter of Edward and Eliza West Lander. In 1870, he moved to London, 
where he became a fellow of both the Royal Geographical Society 
and the Zoological Society. 


1 T delivered the eighth lecture of the Portland course on January 
15, 1851; his topic was “An Excursion to Cape Cod.” As the Portland 
Transcript reports, his presentation evoked lively commentary 
from the audience: one man described it as the “greatest piece of 
nonsense he ever listened to”; others found it “a rich treat” (John F. 
Jaques, “An Enthusiastic Newspaper Account of Thoreau’s Second 
Lecture in Portland, Maine, January 15, 1851,” American Literature 
40 [November 1968]: 387-388). 

* T had lectured in Portland on March 21, 1849; see p. 8, note 1. 


Copy-text: ALS (NN-BGC, Henry David Thoreau Collection, 1837- 
1917, Series IV) 


Published: Cor 1958, 267 


From Franklin Forbes 
November 14, 1850 
Clinton Nov 14, 1850 
Henry D. Thoreau Esq 
Dear Sir 
As one of the Committee on Lectures of the Bigelow 
Mechanic Institute of this town,’ I wish to ascertain if you 
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will deliver your lecture on “Cap Cod” before the Institute 
on either Wednesday Evening of the month of January—* 
An early answer will much oblige 
Yrs respectfully 
Franklin Forbes. 
P.S. If you prefer any other lecture of yours to the above 
mentioned, please name a day on which you can deliver it. 


Correspondent: Franklin Forbes (1811-1877), son of Eli and Clar- 
issa Nichols Forbes of West Cambridge, Massachusetts, graduated 
from Amherst in 1833 and taught in Lowell and Boston. He became 
a civil engineer in 1846 and the agent of the Lancaster Mills in Clin- 
ton in 1850. Forbes married Martha Ann Stearns Cushing (1818- 
1904), daughter of Edmund and Mary Stearns Cushing of Lunen- 
burg, in 1837. 


‘In 1846, a group of Clinton residents formed “The Bigelow Me- 
chanics’ Institute in Clintonville,’ a society that organized public 
lectures and supported a lending library and a reading room. It was 
named for Erastus Brigham Bigelow (1814-1879), an inventor best 
known for devising a power loom designed to weave coach lace (an 
ornamental border material). 

2 T gave his Cape Cod lecture on Wednesday, January 1, 1851 
(Emerson had given the first lecture of the season on November 
13, 1850). The local Saturday Courant dismissed T’s performance as 
“one of those intellectual efforts which serve to wile away an hour 
very pleasantly, but which leave little or nothing impressed upon 
the memory of real value” (Walter Harding, “On Thoreau’s Deliv- 
ery of ‘Cape Cod’ in Clinton,” Thoreau Society Bulletin 197 [autumn 
1991]: 2). 


Copy-text: ALS (NN-BGC, Henry David Thoreau Collection, 1837- 
1917, Series IV) 
Published: Cor 1958, 267-268 


Editor’s Note 
This letter is addressed “Henry D. Thoreau Esq / Concord, / 
Mass” and postmarked “Clinton Ms. Nov 14” 
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To Franklin Forbes 
November 15, 1850 
Concord Nov. 15% 
1850 
Dear Sir, 

I Shall be happy to lecture before your Institution this 
winter, but it will be most convenient for me to do so on 
the 11° of December. If, however, I am confined to the 
month of January I will choose the first day of it- Will 
you please inform me as soon as convenient whether I 
can come any earlier. 

Yrs respectfully 
Henry D. Thoreau. 


Correspondent: See p. 84. 
Copy-text: Facsimile of ALS (location of MS unknown) 


Published: Cor 1958, 268 


From Josiah Pierce 
November 20, 1850 

Portland. Nov. 20" 1850. 
Dear Sir, 

You may perhaps believe that I am writing to you from 
Ireland and not from Portland, making a blunder even 
in the date of the letter, when you read that this is for 
the purpose of apologizing for and correcting another 
error- Iintended* and ought to have designated the eve- 
ning of January. 15" and not of January 8" or 10", as that 
on which we hoped to hear a lecture from you- 

With the wish that this newly appointed time, the fif- 
teenth of January next, may be equally acceptable to you, 

Iam 

With great respect. 
Yours truly 

J. Pierce. Jr 
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Correspondent: See p. 83. 


1 Pierce apparently refers to a letter he wrote T that is no longer 
extant, one written after his October 18, 1850, invitation to T to lec- 
ture “before the ‘Portland Lyceum’ on some Wednesday evening 
during the next winter” T lectured there on January 15, 1851 (see 
p. 82). 

Copy-text: ALS (NN-BGC, Henry David Thoreau Collection, 1837- 
1917, Series IV) 


Published: Cor 1958, 269 


Editor’s Note 
This letter is addressed “{MS cut}nry. D. Thoreau. Esq" / Con- 
cord. / Mass.” and postmarked “Portland Me. 20 Nov 5” 


Author’s Alteration 
intended] meant 


From Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
December 3, 1850 
Newburyport. Dec. 3. 1850. 
My Dear Sir 
I hear with pleasure that you are to lecture in New- 
buryport this week.' Myself & wife are now living in town 
again, & we shall be very glad to see you at our house, if 
you like it better than a poor hotel. And you shall go as 
early as you please on Saturday-which is the great point, I 
find, with guests, however unflattering to the hosts. 
If I do not hear to the contrary I shall expect you, & will 
meet you at the cars. 
Very sincerely yours 
T. W. Higginson. 


Correspondent: Thomas Wentworth Higginson (1823-1911) gradu- 
ated from Harvard University in 1841 and from the Harvard Divin- 
ity School in 1847. That year he married Mary Elizabeth Channing 
(1820-1877), daughter of Dr. Walter Channing and Barbara Perkins 
Channing and sister of T’s friend Ellery Channing; in 1879 he mar- 
ried Mary Thatcher (1844-1941), daughter of Peter and Margaret 
Potter Thatcher. Higginson had recently been the minister at the 
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First Religious Society, a Unitarian church in Newburyport, Mas- 
sachusetts, but he resigned in response to a controversy provoked 
by his radical political views. After reading A Week on the Concord 
and Merrimack Rivers, he visited T in Concord in June 1850, and 
the two remained in contact for the rest of T’s life. In a letter to his 
mother just after this first meeting, Higginson wrote that T “surveys 
land, both mathematically and meditatively; lays out house lots in 
Haverhill & in the moon” (Thomas Wentworth Higginson to Lou- 
isa Higginson, June 5, 1850; quoted in Tilden G. Edelstein, Strange 
Enthusiasm: A Life of Thomas Wentworth Higginson [New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1968], p. 97). Higginson was an active 
abolitionist, a participant in the attempt to free the escaped slave 
Anthony Burns after he had been imprisoned in Boston, and one of 
the “secret six” who aided the abolitionist John Brown. He served 
at the head of an African American regiment in the Civil War. 


* T delivered the Cape Cod lecture on December 6 and he was 
paid twenty dollars for it. 


Copy-text: ALS (NN-BGC, Henry David Thoreau Collection, 1837- 
1917, Series IV) 


Published: Cor 1958, 269-270 


Editor’s Note 
This letter is addressed “Mr. Henry D. Thoreau. / Concord. Mass.” 
and postmarked “{illegible}ewburyport Ms. Dec 4” 


To Thaddeus William Harris 
December 27, 1850 
Concord Dec 27" 
1850 
Dear Sir, 

I return herewith Quartier’s and Champlain’s Voyages.’ 
Will you please send me, by the bearer, the other (Col- 
let’s?) edition of Champlain’s Voyages?? I shall want it but 
a short time. 

You will find the sentence to which I referred, when I 
saw you, near the bottom of the 86" page of the Quebec 
volume.’ 

Possibly you have not observed the note V. at the 
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bottom of the 107" page of the same volume; which may 
serve to* explain the name R du gas in Champlain’s map.‘ 
Yrs 
H. D. Thoreau. 


Correspondent: Thaddeus William Harris (1795-1856) graduated 
from Harvard in 1815 and became a doctor. He returned to the 
college in 1831 to become its librarian, a position he held until his 
death. A distinguished entomologist, Harris published the influen- 
tial Report on the Insects of Massachusetts, Injurious to Vegetation in 
1841, which T discussed in his “Natural History of Massachusetts.” 
Entomology, T contends, “extends the limits of being in a new di- 
rection,’ suggesting “that the universe is not rough-hewn, but per- 
fect in its details” (Excursions 2007, p. 7). 


‘ Jacques Cartier, Voyages de découverte au Canada, entre les an- 
nées 1534 et 1542 (1843), and Samuel de Champlain, Les Voyages du 
sieur de Champlain (1613). 

? Samuel de Champlain, Les Voyages de la Nouvelle France oc- 
cidentale, dicte Canada (1632). 

3 T may have visited Harris on November 18, 1850, when he with- 
drew both of these books from the library. In “T Letter Discovered” 
2004, Bradley Dean, who found the manuscript of this letter in 
the copy of Voyages de découverte au Canada that accompanied 
it, notes that there is a pencilled mark in the book next to a pas- 
sage about exploring what may have been Massachusetts Bay (pp. 
2-3). Dean speculates that T and Harris discussed this passage and 
the “R du gas in Champlain’s map” during T’s visit (“T Letter Dis- 
covered” 2004, p. 2). The passage appears in Cape Cod 1988, pp. 
187-188. 

1 The map published in Champlain’s 1613 volume Les Voyages is 
reproduced in Voyages de découverte au Canada. The note T refers 
to explains that Champlain may have named the promontory over- 
looking Quebec “Mont du Gas” in honor of Pierre du Gua, Sieur de 
Monts, Lieutenant General of Nouvelle France in 1603. 


Copy-text: ALS (MH-H, Autograph File, T) 
Published: “T Letter Discovered” 2004, 2 


Editor’s Note 
This letter is addressed “Librarian / of Harvard Univer / sity.” 


Author's Alteration 
may serve to] interlined with a caret 
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From Samuel Cabot 
December 27, 1850 


with all the honores, privilegia, etc., ad gradum tuum per- 
tinentia,' without the formality of paying any entrance fee, 
or annual subscription. Your duties in return are to ad- 
vance the interests of the Society by communications or 
otherwise, as shall seem good.?” 


Correspondent: See p. 48. 


1 Honors, privileges, etc., pertaining to your level [of member- 
ship] (Latin). 

2 T was elected a corresponding member of the Boston Society 
of Natural History at its December 18, 1850, meeting, a year after 
having presented a rare American goshawk specimen to the so- 
ciety (see pp. 48-49). His membership allowed him access to the 
society's library, and he took advantage of this privilege almost 
every time he visited Boston. Founded in 1830 for the study of the 
natural history of New England, the society sponsored lectures and 
developed a set of collections housed at its quarters. At the May 21, 
1862, meeting of the society, Dr. Charles T. Jackson, Lidian Emer- 
son’s brother, read a notice of T’s death, and announced that T’s 
herbarium-his “collection of New England pressed plants, num- 
bering more than one thousand species”; his collections of birds’ 
eggs and nests; and his collection of “Indian antiquities,’ mostly 
stone tools and weapons-had been donated to the society (Pro- 
ceedings of the Boston Society of Natural History, vol. 9 [Boston: 
printed for the Society, 1865], pp. 70-72). The herbarium is now in 
the Gray Herbarium in the Harvard Botany Libraries (http://www 
-huh.harvard.edu/libraries/Thoreau.htm) and the Indian imple- 
ments are in Harvard’s Peabody Museum; the whereabouts of the 
eggs and nests is unknown. 


Copy-text: FL 1894, 226-227 
Published: FL 1894, 226-227; FL 1906, 188; Cor 1958, 270 


Editor’s Note 

PE supplies the date “December 27, 1850” based on information 
in FL 1894. In that source Sanborn identifies the correspondent as 
“Mr. Cabot”; PE supplies the recipient’s first name from the con- 
tents of the letter. 
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From William Cushing 


January 13, 1851? 


{MS torn} us. 

Will you please give us an answer-and your subject if 
you consent to come’-by Mr. Charles Bowers, who is to 
lecture here tomorrow evening? 

Respectfully yours 
W. Cushing 
Chairman Ex. Com- 
Mr. Henry D. Thoreau 
Concord- 


Correspondent: William Cushing (1811-1895) graduated from Har- 
vard University in 1832 and from the Harvard Divinity School in 
1839. In 1843, he married Margaret Louisa Wiley (1824-1915), daugh- 
ter of Thomas Wiley. Cushing became a minister in Bedford on 
June 9, 1850. In addition to holding other pastorates, he was at vari- 
ous times a schoolteacher and a farmer. 


1 No evidence exists that T gave a lecture before the Bedford 
Lyceum in 1851; on February 14, 1860, he lectured there on “Wild 
Apples.” 

2 Charles Bowers (1812-1895), a boot-maker and frequent lecturer 
in local lyceums, married Lydia Elizabeth Hadlock (1820-1911), 
daughter of Colburn and Lydia Meriam Hadlock, in 1838. During 
the 1850-1851 season, Bowers was a curator of the Concord Lyceum, 
before which he lectured on the topic of “Shoemakers” on April 2, 
1851 (“T’s Lectures before Walden” 1995, p. 226). The topic of Bow- 
ers’s January 14 lecture in Bedford is not known. 


Copy-text: ALS (ICarbS, Feinberg, Charles F. Vertical File Manu- 
script 858; NN-BGC, Henry David Thoreau Collection, 1837-1917, 
Series I, Night and Moonlight) 


Published: Cor 1958, 653 


Editor’s Notes 

This letter is addressed “Mr. Henry D. Thoreau / Concord / 
Mass-” and postmarked “Bedford Ms Jany 13”. 

PE supplies the month and day “January 13” from the postmark; 
it supplies the year “1851?” based on evidence that Bowers was on 
the local lyceum circuit in 1851 and that Cushing left Bedford after 
1853. 

The leaf containing the letter fragment is at ICarbS; the leaf con- 
taining the address is at NN-BGC. 
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To Thaddeus William Harris 
February 10, 1851 

Concord Feb 10" 1851 
Dear Sir, 

I return by the bearer De Laet’s “Novus Orbis” &c' Will 
you please send me Alfred “Hawkins’ Picture of Quebec”? 
and “Silliman’s Tour to Quebec” ?3 

If these are not in-then Wytfliet’s “Descriptionis Ptol- 
emaicae Argumentum &c”* and Lescarbot’s “Les Muses de 
la Nouvelle France.” 

Yrs respec’ 


Henry D. Thoreau 
Correspondent: See p. 88. 


1 Joannes de Laet, Novus orbis; seu, Descriptionis Indiae Occiden- 
talis. 

2 Alfred Hawkins, Hawkins’s Picture of Quebec; with Historical 
Recollections. 

3? Benjamin Silliman, Remarks Made on a Short Tour between 
Hartford and Quebec. 

1 Corneille Wytfliet, Descriptionis Ptolemaicae augmentum. 

5 Marc Lescarbot, Les Muses de la Nouvelle France. 


Copy-text: ALS (MH-H, Autograph File, T) 


Published: Cor 1958, 272; Transcendentalists and Minerva 1958, 
2:480 


From William W. Greenough, William J. Dale, David 
Greene Haskins, and J. H. Adams Jr. 
March 7, 1851 

Boston, March 7th, 1851. 
Dear Sir: 

Itis proposed that a meeting of the Class of 1837 be held 
at the Revere House, on Wednesday, at 5 P. M., on the 19th 
of March next. 

There are reasons for a deviation from the usual custom 
of the Class in assembling during the week of the annual 
Commencement. 

In Boston and its vicinity are now collected a larger 
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number of the Class than at any time since we left the 
University. A general desire has been expressed to take 
advantage of this circumstance, and to endeavor to re- 
awaken the interest natural to those who have been pleas- 
antly associated together at an early period of life. Nearly 
fourteen years have elapsed since we left Cambridge, and 
but few have been in situations to bring them much into 
contact with any considerable number of their Class. 

There is a manifest advantage in holding a meeting 
at this season of the year. Upon Commencement week, 
other engagements are liable to interfere, and the usual 
heat and fatigue of the days preclude any long duration of 
the meeting either in the afternoon or evening. 

On the present occasion a dinner is proposed of which 
the expense will not exceed one dollar to each person. 

It is desirable that a definite answer to this letter should 
be returned to the Committee previous to the 17th inst. If 
circumstances should compel the absence of any mem- 
ber, it is expected that he will contribute to the interest of 
the occasion by writing some account of himself since he 
left College. 

Very truly, 

Your friends and Classmates, 
William W. Greenough, 
William J. Dale, 

David Greene Haskins, 

J. H. Adams, Jr. 

Class Committee. 


Annexed is a list of the members of the Class supposed to 
be in this vicinity. 


Allen, Greenough, Richardson, 
Bacon, Haskins, Russell, 
Belcher, Hawes, Thoreau, 
Bigelow, Holmes, 2d. Tuckerman, 
Clap, Hubbard, Vose, 
Clarke, Kimball, Weiss, 


Dale, Lane, Whitney, 
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Dall, March, Wight, 
Davis, 1st. Peabody, Williams, 1st. 
Davis, 2d. Perry, Williams, 3d. 
Dana, Phelps, 


Correspondents: William Whitwell Greenough (1818-1899), son of 
William and Sarah Gardner Greenough of Boston, had originally 
planned to be a teacher of languages but instead entered his fa- 
ther’s hardware business. He later took charge of the Boston 
Gaslight Company. In 1841 he married Catherine Scollay Curtis 
(1820-1899), daughter of Charles Pelham and Anna Scollay Curtis 
of Boston. Greenough belonged to the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, the American Oriental Society of Boston, and the Société 
Orientale, and served as a trustee and, for twenty-two years, presi- 
dent of the Boston Public Library. 

William Johnson Dale (1815-1903), son of Ebenezer and Serena 
Parker Johnson Dale, was a doctor. During the Civil War, he be- 
came surgeon general for Massachusetts with the rank of brigadier 
general. In 1846, he married Sarah Frances Adams (1820-1887), 
daughter of Joseph Henry and Sarah White Adams of Boston. 

David Greene Haskins (1818-1896), Emerson’s cousin, was the son 
of Ralph and Rebecca Greene Haskins. In 1842 he married Mary 
Cogswell Daveis (1820-1909), daughter of Charles S. and Elizabeth 
Gilman Daveis of Portland, Maine. Haskins was ordained in the 
Episcopal church in 1847, following a decade of teaching. He es- 
tablished several parishes in the Boston area. 

Joseph Henry Adams Jr. (1818-1886), William Dale’s brother-in- 
law, was first a civil engineer and later an employee of the U.S. 
Patent Office and a private patent solicitor. He married twice, in 
1852 to Adeline Mary De Leon, daughter of Mordecai and Rebecca 
Lopez De Leon, and in 1871 to Fannie Hewitt, daughter of Frederick 
Hewitt of New York City. Adams was known to his classmates as a 
good singer. 


Copy-text: Printed document (MH-Ar, HUD 237.00) 
Published: “Solitary Thoreau” 1957, 32; Cor 1958, 272-274 


Editor’s Notes 

T’s copy of the form letter is not extant. The copy-text is a copy of 
the form letter in the Harvard Archives. 

Class Committee.] In the copy-text a large brace appears to the 
right of the names of the authors of the letter and “Class Committee.” 
appears to the right of the brace. 
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To Thaddeus William Harris 
April 29, 1851 

Concord Ap. 29" 1851 
Dear Sir, 

I return, herewith, Young’s Chronicles of the Pilgrims'- 
Hawkins’s Quebec-& Silliman’s Tour to Quebec.” 

Will you please send me by the bearer-the 2°¢ & 3% 
vols of the Forest Trees of North America, by F. Andrew 
Michaux,-of which I have already had the 1° vol,?-also 
Bigelow’s Medical Botany.‘ 

Yrs respectfully 
Henry D. Thoreau. 


Correspondent: See p. 88. 


* Alexander Young, Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers of the Col- 
ony of Plymouth, from 1602 to 1625. 

2 In a letter of February 10, 1851, T had asked Harris to send him 
the Hawkins and Silliman volumes; see p. 91, note 2 and note 3. 

3 Francois André Michaux, The North American Sylva; or, A De- 
scription of the Forest Trees of the United States, Canada and Nova 
Scotia. 

* Jacob Bigelow, American Medical Botany. 


Copy-text: Facsimile of ALS (Hoag) 


From Isaac Thomas Hecker 
July 26, 1851 


Praised be Jesus & Mary our Mother! 
Dear friend Thorough, 

You have already heard of our arrival at NY. in the 
month of March last. Some weeks ago I was at Boston & 
tried hard to get to Concord but failed. I should like much 
to see you & Mr Emerson, to see where you are, for most 
of our old friends are living in the old ways of life, & too 
in the old way if some not worse. And poor Thos. Carlyle 
has become the prince of flunkies; poor fellow, tis a pity 
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he could find nothing better to do than to fight the Jesu- 
ites.’ The meanest of them is more of a hero than Herr 
Thos. Carlyle if devotion, love of the souls of men, & self- 
sacrifice is any standard of the heroic. 

That does not however surprise me; for all men are 
not heros, nor all heros at all times heroic. For that you 
must have something that shall add to & complete our 
nature. If we have not this, in the end we shall exclaim 
with Dryden,- 

Striving above nature will do no good, 

We must come back to flesh & blood.” 
The C. Church alone possesses this* power;-the grace to 
sustain the soul to live a life above nature-a super-natural 
life-hence her army of glorious martyrs,-even now red- 
dening the fields of Cochin China & other parts of the 
world with their blood like water,*-among them too, & 
not a few, Jesuites-hence her unbroken line of saints, a 
test of whose Sanctity is that they have lived constantly 
in the practice of all virtues in a heroic degree-hence her 
Virgins & various religious orders of both sexes living a life 
of poverty, Purity, devoting themselves wholly & freely to 
the service of God & their fellow creatures. 

Our eyes my good friend, are still open, & we waite 
with laudable patience to see the Examples our modern 
talkers about heroism will give to the world- So far our 
friends have not surprised us, perhaps it is because we 
never had great faith in them in that way, but who knows 
there may be something in* Concord to correct our error 
if it be one. Come then friend Thorough where art thou 
& what art thou doing? & what is our friend Ralp. Waldo 
Emerson at. What are yr hopes, What of th future? You 
have not rec’d yr souls in vain. 

Yrs truly 
I. Th. Hecker C.S.S.R- 
Church of the Most Holy Redeemer-153. Third Street. NY. 


City 
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P.S. if you my friend or Mr Emerson should be on this 
way, it would give me great pleasure to see you at our 
convent in 3¢ Street- 

My love & best respects to yr family- 


Correspondent: See p. 40. 


* Thomas Carlyle’s Latter-Day Pamphlets had been published 
serially. The concluding number was titled “Jesuitism.” Carlyle 
identified Ignatius Loyola, who founded the Society of Jesus (the 
Jesuits) in 1540 and was active in the Counter-Reformation, as the 
source of a materialistic, pragmatic philosophy that had for over 
two centuries undermined the idealism and spirituality fostered by 
Protestantism. 

? Hecker paraphrases a couplet in John Dryden’s “An Essay upon 
Satire”: “Reaching above our nature does no good; / We must fall 
back to our old flesh and blood” (The Works of John Dryden, in 
Verse and Prose, 1:32). 

3 “Cochin China” was the European name for the southern dis- 
trict of Vietnam. Hecker focuses on the persecution of Catholics 
throughout Vietnam between 1825 and 1850 as representative of 
their treatment in other countries. By the seventeenth century, 
Catholic missionaries were active in Southeast Asia, and for two 
hundred years they and the converts they made in Vietnam were 
tolerated; when Emperor Gia Long died in 1820, Cochin China was 
home to about sixty thousand Catholics. In 1825, however, mis- 
sionaries were banned by Gia Long’s successor, Minh Mang (1791- 
1841), as part of a larger political shift toward isolationism. Under 
Tu Duc (1829-1883), who succeeded Minh Mang, this isolationism 
intensified. Harsh measures were instituted against foreigners and 
Catholics, and in 1848 all Catholics were ordered to renounce their 
religion. 


Copy-text: ALS (DStPC, Hecker Collection, Box 22, Folder 16) 


Editor’s Notes 

This letter is addressed “Mr. Henry Thorough / Concord / Mas- 
sachusetts.” and postmarked “{illegible} Mail NY. Jul 26” 

PE supplies the date “July 26, 1851” from the contents of the letter 
and the postmark. 


Author’s Alterations 
this] the 
in] to 
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From Benjamin Marston Watson 
February 15, 1852 
Plymouth Mass 
15 Feby. 
dr Sir. 

I am very much obliged to you for your interest in our 
meetings here, and for your promise to come down some 
Sunday.' I will look for you or for Mr Channing or for 
Mr Foster? on the next sunday, Feby 22,- Mr Channing 
very kindly wrote to me at Mr Emerson’s suggestion say- 
ing that he would come any time I named.’ I learn from 
Mr Alcott he is now in Providenc, and so I send my mes- 
sage to him thro’ you- [hope that one of you will be quite 
sure to come.’ Could you write me by Tuesday afternoon 
or Wednesday morning-? If he is at Providence I would 
not consult him, but decide at once to come. Mr Foster I 
have not written to, but he has been so valiant in the good 
cause, that a good audience is ready to rec his word. My 
regards to him, & say we shall be very glad to hear him on 
Sunday if you or Mr C. cannot come, & I shall be also glad 
to have him name some day when he can come. 

Yours very truly 
B. M. Watson 

Our meetings go on finely-Rev Sam. Johnson,’ Mr Al- 
cott, Ed. Quincy® so far. People were delighted at Mr A. 
and listened with great enthusiasm. Young Johnson is 
magnificent, and you may safely go a hundred miles to 
hear. I hope nothing will prevent one of you from com- 
ing, & let me know as early in the wk. as you can. Can’t 
you read us from your Life in the Woods,’ which Mr Alcott 
pronounces just the thing for us- 

I will meet you at the cars. 

B. M. W. 


Correspondent: Benjamin Marston Watson (1820-1896), son of 
Benjamin M. and Lucretia Burr Sturges Watson of Plymouth, Mas- 
sachusetts, had probably known T at Harvard. After his graduation 
in 1839, Watson returned to Plymouth and became a horticulturist 
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and naturalist. In 1845 Watson built his home, “Hillside,” and estab- 
lished the Old Colony Nurseries on eighty acres near Plymouth. His 
extensive interests included trees, wild flowers, and the large-scale 
production of fruits and vegetables for the Boston market (he had, 
at one time, more than three thousand peach trees). In February 
1846 Watson married Mary Howland Russell (1820-1906), whom 
the Thoreau brothers were interested in for a time. Hillside was a 
literary center for the area: Alcott, Emerson, Channing, Lowell, and 
T, as well as social reformers such as William Lloyd Garrison, Wen- 
dell Phillips, and T. W. Higginson, were among his visitors. 


1 Watson was inaugurating a series of Sunday lectures at Leyden 
Hall in Plymouth. Thomas Wentworth Higginson described the se- 
ries as follows: 
They have a sort of come-outer society there, partially Buddhist, 
you would perhaps think, who are having a series of meetings 
on Sundays, at which different persons officiate, sometimes 
clerical, sometimes lay. They meet at Leyden Hall (a good 
Pilgrim Association) and have for their motto old John Robin- 
son’s saying to the Mayflower-ites, “More light yet is to break 
forth.” By the public they are termed “five-cent meetings” (that 
being the admission-fee); sometimes “Marston’s meetings,” 
from Marston Watson, who got them up. (Letters and Journals 
of Thomas Wentworth Higginson, ed. Mary Thacher Higginson 
[Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1921], p. 52) 

Watson wrote to Emerson and Alcott in January; Emerson in turn 

told Ellery Channing and T about the new series. 

2 Daniel Foster (1816-1864), an ardent abolitionist, served as in- 
terim minister of Concord’s Second Congregational (Trinitarian) 
Church in Concord from March 1851 to March 1852. His wife, Dora, 
was a Close friend of T’s sister, Sophia. 

3 Ellery Channing wrote to Watson on January 23 to say that he 
could offer “a couple of discourses” for the series (“Letters of Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing the Younger” 1990, pp. 192-193). 

^ Apparently Watson did not know how to reach Channing, who 
was lecturing in Providence and Fall River, Massachusetts. Un- 
aware that Alcott had already contacted Channing, Watson asked 
T to do so. Channing wrote Emerson on February 10 that he was 
“to be speedily summoned,” but he did not lecture until March 13 
(“Letters of William Ellery Channing the Younger” 1990, p. 196). 

5 Samuel Johnson (1822-1882), son of Dr. Samuel Johnson and 
Anna Dodge Johnson of Salem, graduated from Harvard University 
in 1842 and from the Harvard Divinity School in 1846. He resigned 
from his first pulpit in Dorchester and became the leader of a small 
group of liberals in Lynn, with whom he formed a Free Church in 
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1853. He and his classmate Samuel Longfellow published A Book of 
Hymns for Public and Private Devotion (Cambridge, Mass.: Metcalf 
and Company) in 1846 and the more influential Hymns of the Spirit 
(Boston: Ticknor and Fields, 1864). Johnson later wrote extensively 
on Eastern religions. 

€ Edmund Quincy (1808-1877) was the son of Josiah Quincy, Har- 
vard’s president during T’s matriculation, and Eliza Susan Morton 
Quincy. He graduated from Harvard in 1827 and married Lucilla 
Pinckney Parker (1810-1860), daughter of Daniel Pinckney and Mary 
Weeks Parker of Boston, in 1833. Quincy was a prominent Garri- 
sonian abolitionist and advocated nonresistance and disunion. 
Quincy frequently edited or helped with the Non-Resistant, the 
Abolitionist, the Anti-Slavery Standard, and the Liberator. 

7 The following Sunday, February 22, T lectured in Plymouth at 
10 a.m. and 7 p.m. from his “Life in the Woods” manuscript. 


Copy-text: ALS (MPIPS, Hillside Collection, Thoreau, H. D., K.XX.2) 


Editor’s Notes 
This letter is addressed “Mr Thoreau.’ and endorsed “Watson”. 
PE supplies the year “1852” from the contents of the letter and the 
date of T’s response. 


To Benjamin Marston Watson 
February 17, 1852 

Concord Feb. 17 ’52 
Dear Sir, 

I have not yet seen Mr Channing, though I believe 
that he is in town,-having decided to come to Plymouth 
myself-but I will let him know that he is expected. 

Mr. Foster wishes me to say that he accepts your in- 
vitation, and that he would like to come Sunday after 
next, also that he would like to know before next Sunday 
whether you will expect him. 

I will take the Saturday afternoon train. I shall be glad 
to get a winter view of Plymouth harbor, and to see where 
your garden lies under the snow. Please remember me to 
Mrs Watson. 

Yrs in haste 
Henry D. Thoreau 
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Correspondent: See pp. 97-98. 
Copy-text: ALS (Galvin) 


Published: Alcott 1893, 2:483; FL 1894, 229-230; FL 1906, 191; Cor 
1958, 276 


Editor’s Note 
This letter is endorsed “Thoreau’s / Letters” 


From Horace Greeley 
February 24, 1852 
New York, February 24, 1852. 
My Friend Thoreau,-Thank you for your remembrance, 
though the motto you suggest is impracticable. The Peo- 
ple’s Course is full for the season;' and even if it were not, 
your name would probably not pass; because it is not 
merely necessary that each lecturer should continue well 
the course, but that he shall be known as the very man 
beforehand. Whatever draws less than fifteen hundred 
hearers damages the finances of the movement, so low 
is the admission, and so large the expense.’ But, Thoreau, 
you are a better speaker than many, but a far better writer 
still. Do you wish to swap any of your “wood-notes wild”? 
for dollars? If yea, and you will sell me some articles, 
shorter, if you please, than the former,’ I will try to coin 
them for you. Is it a bargain? 
Yours, 
Horace Greeley. 


Correspondent: See p. 61. 


‘A notice in the New-York Daily Tribune for January 13, 1852, 
announced a series of “Lectures for the People” to be held at the 
Broadway Tabernacle on Tuesday evenings “of several successive 
weeks.” Samuel R. Wells (1820-1875), a phrenologist and publisher, 
was the secretary for the group that organized this series, the pur- 
pose of which was “to see the system of Popular Lecturing extended 
and brought more clearly within the reach of all our citizens.’ Gree- 
ley opened the series; other speakers included Horace Mann, Eli- 
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sha Kane, and Emerson, who lectured on “Power” on February 10. 
E. H. Chapin gave the final lecture on March 30. 

2 Tickets, which admitted one man and two women each, were 
a shilling (twelve and a half cents). The lectures were to be self- 
supporting: “One-half of the gross receipts will be paid without 
deduction to the Lecturer in each case-the balance being reserved 
to pay the Rent, Advertising and Incidental Expenses. There will be 
no Season Tickets-the design being to secure to each Lecturer the 
recompense which the public may see fit to accord him” (New-York 
Daily Tribune, January 13, 1852). 

3 Greeley quotes “LAllegro,’ in which the speaker summons 
Mirth: “Then to the well-trod stage anon, / If Jonson’s learned sock 
be on, / Or sweetest Shakspeare, Fancy’s child, / Warble his native 
wood-notes wild” (Milton, vol. 5, p. 101, lines 131-134). 

4 Greeley’s advice to T that he write shorter articles, more suited 
to the periodicals to which Greeley was trying to sell them, is a re- 
current theme in his letters to T. In the 1840s, Greeley had placed 
two of T’s articles, both of which presented difficulties because of 
their length. The first was “Thomas Carlyle and His Works,” about 
which Greeley wrote to T, “I hardly know a work that could publish 
your article all at once, and ‘To be continued’ are words shunned 
like a pestilence” (Cor 1 2013, p. 280). The piece appeared in two 
parts, in the March and April 1847 issues of Graham’s Magazine 
(see Early Essays 1975, pp. 219-267). 

The second was “Ktaadn, and the Maine Woods,” which Greeley 
sold to John Sartain for his Union Magazine of Literature and Art 
in 1848. It appeared in five parts between July and November 1848 
(see Maine Woods 1972, pp. 3-83 and 358-359). In several letters 
Greeley wrote T in April and May 1848, he asked T to send more ar- 
ticles but repeatedly urged him to write shorter pieces: “The length 
of your papers is the only impediment to their appreciation by the 
magazines. Give me one or two shorter, and I will try to coin them 
speedily” (Cor 1 2013, p. 373; see also pp. 365 and 382-383). 

In response to this February 24, 1852, letter, T sent Greeley two 
brief excerpts from the Walden manuscript and an essay about his 
1850 excursion to Canada. The Walden excerpts were published in 
Sartain’s Union Magazine of Literature and Art in July and August 
1852 (see pp. 102-103, note 1, and pp. 103-104), but it took Greeley 
longer to sell the Canada piece. On June 25, 1852, he writes T, “I 
have had only bad luck with your Manuscript Two Magazines 
have refused it on the ground of its length, saying that articles To 
be continued’ are always unpopular, however good” (p. 111). Ulti- 
mately, three installments of the essay were published as “An Ex- 
cursion to Canada” in Putnam’s Monthly Magazine from January to 
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March 1853 (see Excursions 2007, pp. 80-130 [ending at line 5, “in its 
way.’] and 478-480). 


Copy-text: HDT 1882, 231 


Published: HDT 1882, 231; Cor 1958, 276-277 


From Horace Greeley 
March 18, 1852 

New York, Mar. 18, 1852. 
My Dear Sir: 

I ought to have responded before this to yours of the 5" 
inst. but have been absent-hurried, &c. &c. I have had no 
time to bestow upon it till to-day. 

Ishall get you some money for the articles you send me, 
though not immediately.’ 

As to your longer account of a canadian Tour,” I don’t 
know. It looks unmanageable. Can’t you cut it into three 
or four, and omit all that relates to time? The cities are de- 
scribed to death; but I know you are at home with Nature, 
and that She rarely and slowly changes. Break this up if 
you can, and I will try to have it swallowed and digested. 

Yours, 
Horace Greeley. 
Henry D. Thoreau, Esq. 
Concord, Mass. 


Correspondent: See p. 61. 


! T sent two excerpts from the Walden manuscript to Greeley, 
who offered them to John Sartain for Sartain’s Union Magazine 
of Literature and Art. Sartain published them in the July 1852 and 
August 1852 numbers as “The Iron Horse” (pp. 66-68) and “A Poet 
Buying a Farm” (p. 127). Sartain (1808-1897), an English engraver, 
had been associated with Graham’s Magazine; in 1848 he bought 
the Union Magazine of Literature and Art with a partner and added 
his own name to the title. He published T’s “Ktaadn, and the Maine 
Woods’ in five parts between July and November 1848; he also pub- 
lished works by Edgar Allan Poe, Longfellow, and James Russell 
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Lowell, among many others. Sartain ran heavily into debt and the 
magazine ceased publication after the August 1852 issue. 

2 T and Channing visited Quebec in late September and early 
October 1850. On August 22, 1851, T began drafting a lecture about 
the trip; he delivered it in one session at the Lincoln Lyceum on 
December 30, 1851, and in two sessions at the Concord Lyceum on 
January 7 and March 17, 1852. He apparently sent a copy to Greeley 
with the March 5 letter that Greeley refers to. T did break the piece 
into chapters, and Greeley, having offered it to two magazines that 
rejected it, finally arranged for it to be published in a new periodi- 
cal, Putnam’s Monthly. T was angered by an editorial change in the 
first chapter, which appeared in the January 1853 issue, and he was 
unable to reach an agreement with George William Curtis, the edi- 
tor, about completing the series, which concluded after the second 
chapter and three-quarters of the third had appeared in the Febru- 
ary and March issues. See Excursions 2007, pp. 475-480. 


Copy-text: ALS (NNPM, MA 920) 


Published: HDT 1882, 232; Cor 1958, 277 


From Horace Greeley 
March 26, 1852 

New York, Mar. 26, 1852 
Dear Thoreau, 

I enclose you Sartain’s letter accepting your articles. 
The price is certainly not high, but I think it will do. If you 
will break up your Excursion to Canada into three or four 
articles, I have no doubt I can get it published on similar 
terms. 

Yours, 
Horace Greeley. 
H. D. Thoreau, Esq. 
Concord, 
Mass 


Philadelphia March 24/52. 

Dear Sir, 
I have read the articles of Mr Thoreau, forwarded 
by you, & will be glad to publish them if our terms are 
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satisfactory.. We generally pay for prose composition 
pr printed page-and would allow him $3 pr page. We do 
not pay more than $4 for any that we now engage. I did 
not suppose our maximum rate would have paid you for 
your lecture and therefore requested to Know your own 
terms.- Ofcourse when an Article is unusually desirable, 
we may deviate from rule, I now only mention ordinary 
arrangement.- I was very sorry not to have your Article, 
but shall enjoy the reading of it in “Grahams” Mr T. might 
send us some further contributions, and shall at least re- 
ceive prompt & courteous decision, respecting them.- 

Yours truely 

John Sartain 

Pr. H. A. Hadry.! 

28 Sansom st. 


Correspondent: See p. 61. 


Probably Henriette Adele Hadry (1832-1915), daughter of Henry 
and Charlotta Poelleck Hadry of England. Henriette wrote for 
Sartain’s Union Magazine of Literature and Art. She later married 
Thomas Webb Richards (1836-1911), an architect. 


Copy-text: PE lines 103.21-32 (New York ... Mass), facsimile of 
ALS (Bicknell); PE lines 103.33-104.15 (Philadelphia ... st.), ALS 
(MaLiTIW, Thoreau Society Archives, Wheelwright Collection) 


Published: HDT 1882, 232-233, 232n-233n; Life 1890, 176; Cor 1958, 
278 
Editor’s Note 


The copy-text is a composite of two manuscript sources, one a 
facsimile, the other at MaLiTIW. 


To Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
April 2, 1852 
Concord April 2"¢ 52 
Dear Sir, 
I do not see that I can refuse to read another lecture, but 
what makes me hesitate is the fear that I have not another 
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available which will entertain a large audience, though I 
have thoughts to offer which I think will be quite as wor- 
thy of their attention. However I will try, for the prospect 
of earning a few dollars is alluring. As far as I can fore- 
see, my subject would be Reality rather Transcendentally 
treated‘. It lies still in “Walden or Life in the Woods”: Since 
you are kind enough to undertake the arrangements, I will 
leave it to you to name an evening of next week-decide 
on the most suitable room-and advertise (?)?-if this is not 
taking you too literally at your word 
If you still think it worth the while to attend to this, will 
you let me know as soon as may be what evening will be 
most convenient. 
Yrs with thanks 
Henry D. Thoreau 
T. W. Higginson 


Correspondent: See pp. 86-87. 


1 On April 6, T read his “Life in the Woods” lecture in Boston, at 
Cochituate Hall, Phillips Place. 


Copy-text: Facsimile of ALS (location of MS unknown) 


Published: Life 1890, 149; FL 1894, 227-228; Part of a Man’s Life 1905, 
following p. 16; FL 1906, 189; Cor 1958, 278-279 


Editor’s Notes 

The copy-text is a printed facsimile that follows p. 16 in Part of a 
Man's Life 1905. 

An envelope at ViU, addressed “T. W. Higginson / Care of / Dr. 
W. Channing / Boston / Mass” and postmarked “Concord Apr {il- 
legible}’, may be associated with this letter. 


Author's Alterations 
rather Transcendentally treated] interlined with a caret 
(2)] inserted 
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To Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
April 3, 1852 

Concord 2 Pm. Ap. 3452 
Dear Sir, 

I certainly do not feel prepared to offer myself as a 
lecturer to the Boston public, and hardly know whether 
more to dread a small audience or a large one.’ Neverthe- 
less, I will repress this squeamishness, and propose no 
alteration in your arrangements. I shall be glad to accept 
of* your invitation to tea. 

Yrs 
Henry D. Thoreau 


Correspondent: See pp. 86-87. 


1 T’s “Life in the Woods” lecture on April 6 was not a successful 
event. A “furious” snowstorm had all but blocked the entrance to 
the lecture hall, which was leased by a society of young mechanics. 
Higginson, Alcott, Dr. Walter Channing, and “at most three or four 
ticket-holders” found a group of young men reading newspapers 
in a room opening onto the hall and Alcott suggested moving the 
lecture to that reading room. He encouraged the readers to listen to 
what T had to say, with mixed results: “Some laid down their news- 
papers, more retained them; the lecture proved to be one of the 
most introspective chapters from ‘Walden’ A few went to sleep, the 
rest rustled their papers” (“Glimpses of Authors” 1891, pp. 105-106). 


Copy-text: ALS (TxAuHRH, Henry David Thoreau Collection, MS- 
4222, 1.3) 


Published: Life 1890, 150; “Glimpses of Authors” 1891, 105; FL 1894, 
228; Reader’s History 1903, following p. 196; FL 1906, 189-190; Cor 
1958, 280 


Editor’s Note 
This letter is addressed “T. W. Higginson / Boston / Mass / Care 
of / Dr. W. Channing” and postmarked “Concord Ms. Apr 3” 


Author’s Alteration 
of] preceded by cancelled to 
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From Horace Greeley 
April 3, 1852 

New York, April? 34, 1852. 
Friend Thoreau: 

I wish you to write me an article on Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson, his Works and Ways, extending to 100 pages or so 
of lettersheet like this, to take the form of a Review of his 
Writings, but to be intended to give some idea of the Poet, 
the Genius, the Man, with some idea of the New England 
Scenery and Home influences, which have combined? 
to make him what he is. Let it be calm, searching, and 
impartial-nothing like adulation, but a just summing up 
of what he is and what he has done. I mean to get this 
in the Westminster Review,’ but if not acceptable there, I 
will publish it elsewhere. 

I will pay you $50 for the article when delivered, in ad- 
vance if you desire it. Say the word and I will send the 
money at once. It is perfectly convenient to do so. Your 
‘Carlyle’ article is my model, but you can give us Emerson 
better than you did Carlyle.” I presume he would allow 
you to make extracts for this purpose from his Lectures 
not yet published. I would delay the publication of the ar- 
ticle to suit his publishing arrangements should that be 
requested. 


Yours, 
Horace Greeley. 
H. D. Thoreau, 
Concord, 
Mass. 


Correspondent: See p. 61. 


1 The Westminster Review, founded in 1824 by Henry Southern 
with funding from Jeremy Bentham, emerged as the journal of the 
Radical party. In 1836 it merged with the London Review; in 1840 
it again became the Westminster Review. In 1851 John Chapman, 
the London publisher, bought the journal and recruited Marian 
Evans (George Eliot) to be his editorial assistant. Throughout its 
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history, the Westminster Review was a radical, reforming journal 
that published such writers as the Mills, G. H. Lewes, and Thomas 
Love Peacock. As Chapman had published Emerson’s Poems and 
Representative Men, Greeley probably assumed that such an article 
as he proposed would be well received in London. 

2 In an August 25, 1846, letter, Greeley had called T’s Carlyle ar- 
ticle “a brilliant as well as vigorous essay” that “gives a daguerreo- 
type of Carlyle and Carlylism which no man living but Emerson 
could excel” (Greeley to Griswold, MB, Rufus W. Griswold Collec- 
tion, MS Gris., Folder 434). At Greeley’s urging, Rufus Wilmot Gris- 
wold, assistant editor of Graham’s Magazine, published the essay 
as “Thomas Carlyle and His Works,” which appeared in Graham’s 
in two parts, in March 1847, 145-152, and April 1847, 238-245; see 
Early Essays 1975, pp. 219-267. When Greeley wrote T on February 
5, 1847, to assure him that the Carlyle essay was to appear in the 
next issue of Graham’s, he proposed that T “set down and write a 
like article about Emerson ... then one about Hawthorne at [his] 
leisure, &c. &c” (Cor 1 2013, p. 286). T did not follow Greeley’s sug- 
gestion then, and, as Greeley’s April 20, 1852, letter indicates, he 
again declined Greeley’s invitation to write an essay on Emerson 
(see next letter). 


Copy-text: ALS (ViU, Clifton Waller Barrett Library, Horace Gree- 
ley Collection 7669) 


Published: HDT 1882, 233-234; Cor 1958, 279-280 


Author’s Alterations 
April] Mar 
which have combined] interlined with a caret 


From Horace Greeley 
April 20, 1852 

New York, April 20, 1852. 
Dear Sir: 

I have yours of the 17". I am rather sorry you will not do 
the ‘Works and Ways,’ but glad that you are able to em- 
ploy your time to better purpose. 

But your Quebec? notes don’t reach me yet,” and I fear 
the ‘good time’ is passing. They ought to have appeared 
in the June Nos. of the Monthlies, but now cannot before 
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July.* If you choose to send them to me all in a lump, I will 
try to get them printed’ in that way. I don’t* care about 
them if you choose to reserve or to print them elsewhere; 
but I can better* make a use for them at this season than 
at any other. 


Yours, 
Horace Greeley. 
H. D. Thoreau, 
Concord, 
Mass. 


Correspondent: See p. 61. 


Greeley had proposed more than once that T write about “Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, his Works and Ways”; see pp. 107 and 108, note 2. 

2 Apparently, Greeley had returned T’s Canada trip manuscript 
for revision; a month before he had suggested that T divide it into 
“three or four articles” (see pp. 102 and 103). 


Copy-text: ALS (MaLiTIW, Walden Woods Project) 


Published: HDT 1882, 234; Cor 1958, 281 


Editor’s Note 
This letter is endorsed in pencil “Greeley”. 


Author’s Alterations 
Quebec] Quebeck 
July.] ~, 
printed] painted 
don’t] can’t 
better] only 


From Horace Greeley 
May 26, 1852 

New York, May 26°, 1852 
Friend Thoreau: 

I duly received your package" and letter, and immedi- 
ately handed over the former to C. Bissell, Editor of The 
Whig Review, asking him to examine it fully, and tell me 
what he could give for it, which he promised to do. Two 
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or three days afterward, I left for the West without hav- 
ing heard from him. This morning, without having seen 
your letter, having reached home at 1 o'clock, I went to 
Bissell at 9, and asked him about the matter. He said he 
had not read all the MS. but had part of it, and inquired 
if I would be willing to have him print part and pay for 
it. I told him I could not consent without consulting you, 
but would thank him to make me a proposition in writ- 
ing, which I would send you. He said he would do so very 
soon, whereupon I left him. 

I hope you will acquit me of negligence in the matter, 
though I ought to have acknowledged the receipt of your 
package. I did not, simply because I was greatly hurried, 
trying to get away, and because I momently expected 
some word from Bissell. 

Yours, 
Horace Greeley. 
H. D. Thoreau, Esq. 
Concord, 
Mass. 


Correspondent: See p. 61. 


1! T had sent Greeley 201 pages, grouped in five chapters, of the 
Canada manuscript. 

2 Champion Bissell (1830-1899), son of Josiah and Henrietta Per- 
kins Bissell of Rochester, New York, graduated from Yale in 1850. 
In 1854 he married Josephine Wales (1832-1919), daughter of John 
and Anne Patten Wales. Bissell edited the American Whig Review, 
which was published from January 1845 to December 1852. Its au- 
thors included Edgar Allan Poe and James Russell Lowell, as well 
as Daniel Webster, Edward Everett, and Greeley. Bissell became a 
lawyer but devoted himself to editorial and literary pursuits. 


Copy-text: ALS (NN-BGC, Henry David Thoreau Collection, 1837- 
1917, Series IV) 


Published: Cor 1958, 281-282 


Author’s Alterations 
26] 25 
package] ~, 
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From Horace Greeley 
June 25, 1852 
New York, 
June 25, 1852 
Dear Thoreau, 

I have had only bad luck with your Manuscript Two 
Magazines have refused it on the ground ofits length, say- 
ing that articles To be continued’ are always unpopular, 
however good Iwill try again.’ 

Yours, 
Horace Greeley. 
H D. Thoreau, Esq 


Correspondent: See p. 61. 


1 Greeley offered both magazines the same manuscript, T’s ac- 
count of his trip to Canada. One was the American Whig Review, 
and the identity of the other is unknown. Three installments of the 
essay, “An Excursion to Canada,’ appeared in Putnam’s Monthly 
Magazine from January to March 1853 (see Excursions 2007, pp. 80- 
130 [ending at line 5, “in its way.”] and 478-480). 


Copy-text: ALS (MCo-SC) 
Published: HDT 1882, 234-235; Cor 1958, 282 


Editor’s Note 

The copy-text is tipped into volume 1 of Alfred W. Hosmer’s 
grangerized copy of Henry S. Salt’s Life of Henry David Thoreau, 
2nd ed. (London: Walter Scott, 1896), at p. 60. 


From Horace Greeley 
July 8, 1852 
New York, 
July 8, 1852 
Dear Thoreau, 
Yours received. I was absent yesterday. I can lend 
you the $75, and am very glad to do it. Don’t talk about 
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security. I am sorry about your MS. which I do not quite 
despair of using to your advantage. 
Yours, 
Horace Greeley. 
H. D. Thoreau, Esq 


Correspondent: See p. 61. 
Copy-text: Facsimile of ALS (location of MS unknown) 
Published: HDT 1882, 235; Cor 1958, 283 


Editor’s Note 
This letter was offered for sale in Autographs, Manuscripts, His- 
torical Americana (Pleasantville, N.J.: Joseph Rubinfine, [1981], item 
32); the description in the sale catalog includes the following: 
Autograph Letter Signed, full page, 8vo, New York, July 8, 1852. 
To Henry David Thoreau. 


To Sophia Elizabeth Thoreau 
July 13, 1852 

Concord July 13" ’52 
Dear Sophia, 

Iam a miserable letter-writer’, but perchance if I should 
say this at length, and with sufficient emphasis & regret, 
it would make a letter. I am sorry that nothing transpires 
here of much moment; or, I should rather say, that I am 
so slackened and rusty, like the telegraph wire this sea- 
son, that no wind that blows can extract music from me.' 
I am not on the trail of any elephants or mastodons, but 
have succeeded in trapping only a few ridiculous mice, 
which cannot feed my imagination. I have become sadly 
scientific. I would rather come upon the vast valley-like 
“spore” only of some celestial beast which this world’s 
woods can no longer sustain, than spring my net over* 
a bushel of moles. You must do better in those woods 
where you are. You must have some adventures to re- 
late and repeat for years to come-which will eclipse even 
Mother’s voyage to Goldsborough & Sissiboo.* They say 
that Mr Pierce the presidential candidate was in town last 
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5" of July visiting Hawthorne whose college chum he was, 
and that Hawthorne is writing a life of him for election- 
eering purposes.‘ Concord is just as idiotic as ever in rela- 
tion to the spirits and their knockings.* Most people here 
believe in a spiritual world which no respectable junk 
bottle’-which had not met with a slip-would condescend 
to contain even a portion of for a moment-whose atmo- 
sphere would extinguish a candle let down into it, like a 
well that wants airing-in spirits which the very bull frogs 
in our meadows would blackball.’ Their evil genius is see- 
ing how low it can degrade them. The hooting of owls- 
the croaking of frogs-is celestial wisdom in comparison. 
If I could be brought to believe in the things which they 
believe-I should make haste to get rid of my certificate 
of stock in this & the next world’s enterprises, and buy a 
share in the first Immediate Annihilation Company’ that 
offered- I would exchange my immortality for a glass 
of small beer this hot weather. Where are the heathen? 
Was there ever any superstition before? And yet I sup- 
pose there may be a vessel this very moment setting sail 
from the coast of North America to that of Africa with a 
missionary on board! Consider the dawn-& the sun rise- 
the rain bow & the evening-*the words of Christ & the 
aspirations of all the saints! Hear music! See-smell-taste- 
feel-hear-anything-& then hear’ these idiots inspired by 
the cracking of a restless board-humbly® asking “Please 
Spirit, if you cannot answer by knocks, answer by tips of 


Yrs H. D. Thoreau 


Correspondent: Sophia Elizabeth Thoreau (1819-1876), T’s younger 
sister and the fourth child of John and Cynthia Dunbar Thoreau, 
studied at the Concord Academy and became a schoolteacher. A 
capable and active woman, she sang, played the piano, painted, 
helped T manage the family business after the death of their fa- 
ther, and ran the business herself after T’s death. A devoted sister, 
Sophia carried food to T when he stayed at Walden Pond, kept a 
scrapbook that contained reviews of his work, nursed him on his 
deathbed, and edited his unpublished manuscripts after his death. 
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‘In a Journal entry for July 9, 1852, T describes the heat as 
“furnace-like” and the “string” of the “telegraph harp,’ the vibrat- 
ing wire that causes the wooden posts that support it to resonate, 
as “rusted & slackened-relaxed” so that “now no more it encour- 
ages the walker.” The hot dry spell, which lasted about two weeks, 
was broken by rain on July 17 (Journal 5 1997, pp. 204-205, 221, and 
225). 

? T refers here and in the sentences above and below to the ac- 
tivities of what he calls on July 2 his “year of observation” of natural 
phenomena (Journal 5 1997, p. 174) and the consequence of focus- 
ing so steadily on details. His Journal entries for late spring and 
summer 1852 include almost twenty lists in which he records the 
growth, blooming, prevalence, and persistence of flowers; the leaf- 
ing of trees; the migration and appearance of birds; the lichens 
he saw in winter 1851-1852; and “miscellaneous observations,” 
which include weather, the ripening of fruit and berries, the color 
of specific fields, and the behavior of birds, insects, and reptiles 
Qournal 5 1997, pp. 3-281 passim). Many of these lists are several 
printed pages long, and T often dates his observations and some- 
times gives the locations where and the conditions under which he 
made them. His sense of being overwhelmed by the amount of de- 
tail he is trying to assimilate is conveyed by another passage in the 
July 2 Journal entry: “At this season methinks we do not regard the 
larger features of the landscape-as in the spring-but are absorbed 
in details- ... You are a little bewildered by the variety of objects. 
There must be a certain meagreness of details and nakedness for 
wide views” (Journal 5 1997, p. 174). 

3 Gouldsborough is a coastal town in Hancock County, Maine. 
Sissiboo, where several of Cynthia Thoreau’s relatives lived, is the 
district around Weymouth, Nova Scotia, an area settled by thou- 
sands of Loyalists who fled the American Revolution. T probably 
refers to a family story about a perilous journey his mother took 
with her mother and her sisters when she was eight years old. An 
incomplete account appears in a Journal entry T wrote sometime 
after May 26 and before September 11, 1849; the narrative ends in 
mid-sentence at the bottom of a verso page, following which four 
leaves have been removed from the manuscript volume: 

Mary Dunbar widow of Asa Dunbar (first a minister of the 
ist church in Salem afterward a laweyer in Keene-) with her 
3 children Sophia aged 14-Louisa 10-& Cynthia 8, health fail- 
ing went from Keen to visit her Brother Nathan at Frenchman’s 
Bay-& her brothers Josiah-Elisha Simeon Stephen-at Sissiboo. 
She took passage in the fall of 95 in a 90 ton wood sloop with 
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a crew of 3 men beside the Capt. Sloop going down empty. She 
had lost her sails coming up-not sea worthy- she had fallen 
down into the stream bending her sails- were put aboard 
Saturday afternoon by a boat, found her down in the stream. 
Sunday fine weather but sick- Were all in berths at midnight 
Sunday. struck Matinicus rock. They went at sundown-from 
Boston to Goldsborough hands said they had touched every 
rock betwen B. & G. Cried all hands on deck. Water came in so 
fast as to wet her before they got up on deck.- She exclaimed 
Capt where are we- “God almighty only knows for I dont! The 
Capt was pulling a rope (Journal 3 1990, pp. 15-16) 

4 Franklin Pierce (1804-1869) graduated from Bowdoin in 1824 
and became a lawyer. After serving in the New Hampshire legis- 
lature, he was elected first to the U.S. House of Representatives 
(1833-1837) and then to the U.S. Senate (1837-1842). A Jacksonian 
Democrat, Pierce opposed the abolitionists and was thought to 
be a friend of the South. After resigning from the Senate in 1842, he 
returned to private practice and local politics. In 1852 he won the 
nomination for president in a bitterly divided convention and went 
on to defeat Winfield Scott. Pierce arrived in Concord so late in the 
day on July 5 that Hawthorne, who assumed he would not come 
and meet him, wrote him a letter outlining his plans for the cam- 
paign biography that he agreed to write. Pierce’s record on slavery 
made Hawthorne “sensible of a very difficult and delicate part of 
[his] task” (Letters of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 16:561). The biography 
was Life of Franklin Pierce. 

5 Communication with the spirits of the dead was a central tenet 
of the religious movement known as Spiritualism, which came to 
public notice primarily as a result of reports in March 1848 that two 
young girls, Margaret (1833?-1893) and Kate (Catherine; 1839?-1892) 
Fox, were receiving messages from the spirit world in the form 
of knocking or rapping sounds. Along with their older sister, Ann 
Leah Fox Fish (18182-1890), Margaret and Kate became famous as 
mediums, giving private sittings and public demonstrations. En- 
thusiasm for Spiritualism, which had associations with the aboli- 
tionist and women’s rights movements, spread quickly through the 
United States. In his essay “Worship,” first delivered as a lecture in 
1851, Emerson gives a catalog of mid-nineteenth-century religious 
extravagances that includes “the deliration of rappings, the rat and 
mouse revelation, thumps in table drawers.” In a comment on this 
passage, Edward Waldo Emerson writes, “The ‘spiritual’ manifesta- 
tions in the shape of knockings had invaded Concord at this time,’ 
identifying “their chief exponent, a humble maker of pocket-books 
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in Concord” only as “Mr. M--” (Ralph Waldo Emerson, The Con- 
duct of Life [Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1904], pp. 209 and 
391). A biographical note in the finding aid for the Nathan Brooks 
Papers suggests that “Mr. M--” was Augustus Merrick (1810-1871), 
son of Tilly and Mary Minot Merrick, a manufacturer of pocket- 
books “prone to mismanaging money and worried about the state 
of his health” who “sought through mediums to evoke the spirits of 
his deceased parents in the 1850s” (William Munroe Special Col- 
lections Department, Concord Free Public Library; see http://www 
.concordlibrary.org/brooks.html#S8). In The Life of Lidian Jackson 
Emerson (Boston: Twayne, 1980), edited by Delores Bird Carpenter, 
Ellen Tucker Emerson describes her mother’s “immense interest 
in mesmerism, in phrenology, in astrology, in Rochester knock- 
ings, in mediums, clairvoyants, table-tippers and in planchette,” 
and notes that Lidian, Lucy Jackson Brown, Cynthia Thoreau, and 
Sophia Thoreau attended table-tipping sessions led by Augustus 
Merrick (p. 128). The serious pursuit of these interests was usually 
associated with women; in a Journal entry dated March 5, 1852, T 
expresses surprise at a man’s involvement: “The only man in Con- 
cord who has interested himself in the spiritual knockers-who has 
had them at his house-is Dr Dillingham!!” (Journal 4 1992, p. 377). 
In a July 1 Journal entry, he reported that John G. Brigham, a wheel- 
wright, conversed with him “on the subject of spiritual knocking” 
and asked T if he “had looked into” it Journal 5 1997, p. 167). 

6 “A bottle made from thick, dark glass” (DARE). 

7 Ina Journal entry dated June 20, 1852, T described the ominous 
impression made by the “sonorously musical trump of the bull- 
frogs ... from some distant shore of the river”: 

It is as if you had waked up in the infernal regions. I do not 
know for a time in what world I am. It affects my morals-and 
all questions take a new aspect from this sound. At night-bull 
frogs lie on the pads and answer to one another all over north- 
america- undoubtedly there is an incessant & uninterrupted 
chain of sound-troomp-troomp-troomp-from the Atlantic to 
the pacific (V if they reach so far west) It is the snoring music 
of nature at night. When you wake thus at midnight & hear this 
sonorous trump from far in the horizon you need not go to 
Dante for an idea of the infernal regions. (Journal 5 1997, p. 119) 


Copy-text: ALS (CSmH, HM 7008) 


Published: LVP 1865, 66-68; Life 1890, 146-147; FL 1894, 232-233; FL 
1906, 193-194; T as Remembered 1917, 144-145; Cor 1958, 283-284 
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Editor’s Notes 
This letter is endorsed “To Sophie” 
letter-writer] PE; letter- / writer in MS 
humbly] PE; hum / bly in MS 


Author’s Alterations 
over] on 
Company] company 
evening-] ~. 
hear] interlined with a caret 


To Harrison Gray Otis Blake 
July 21, 1852 

Concord July 21*’52 
Mr Blake, 

I am too stupidly well these days to write to you. My life 
is almost altogether outward, all shell and no tender ker- 
nel; so that I fear the report of it would be only a nut for 
you to crack, with no meat in it for you to eat. Moreover, 
you have not cornered me up, and I enjoy such large lib- 
erty in writing to you that I feel as vague as the air. How- 
ever, I rejoice to hear that you have attended so patiently 
to anything which I have said heretofore, and have de- 
tected any truth in it. It encourages me to say more-not in 
this letter I fear,-but in some book which I may write one 
day. Iam glad to know that I am as much to any mortal as 
a persistent and consistent scarecrow is to a farmer-such 
a bundle of straw in a man’s clothing as I am-with a few 
bits of tin to sparkle in the sun dangling about me! As if I 
were hard at work there in the field. However, if this kind 
of life saves any man’s corn,-why he is the gainer. I am not 
afraid that you will flatter me as long as you know what I 
am, as well as what I think, or aim to be, & distinguish be- 
tween these two, for then it will commonly happen that if 
you praise the last, you will condemn the first. 

I remember that walk to Asnebumskit' very well;-a fit 
place to go to on a Sunday, one of the true temples of 
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the earth. A temple you know was anciently “an open 
place without a roof’? whose walls served merely to shut 
out the world, and direct the mind toward heaven; but 
a modern meeting house shuts out the heavens, while it 
crowds the world into still closer quarters. Best of all is it 
when as on a Mt top you have for all walls your own eleva- 
tion and deeps of surrounding ether The partridge ber- 
ries watered with Mt dews, which we gathered there, are 
more memorable to me than the words which I last heard 
from the pulpit at least, and for my part I would rather 
look toward Rutland than* Jerusalem. Rutland-modern 
town-land of ruts-trivial and worn-not too sacred-with 
no holy sepulchre, but prophane green fields and dusty 
roads,-and opportunity to live as holy a life as you can;- 
where the sacredness, if there is any-is all in yourself, and 
not in the place.’ 

I fear that your Worcester people do not often enough 
go to the hill tops, though, as I am told, the springs lie 
nearer to the surface on your hills than in your valleys.‘ 
They have the reputation of being Free Soilers*-*> Do they 
insist on a free atmosphere too, that is on freedom for the 
head or brain as well as the feet? If I were consciously to 
join any party it would be that which is the most free to 
entertain thought. 

All the world complain now a days of a press of trivial 
duties & engagements which prevents their employing 
themselves on some higher ground they know of,-but 
undoubtedly if they were made of the right stuff to work 
on that higher ground, provided they were released from 
all those engagements-they would now at once fulfil the 
superior engagement and neglect all the rest, as naturally 
as they breathe. They would never be caught saying that 
they had no time for this, when the dullest man knows 
that this is all that he has time for. No man who acts from 
a sense of duty ever puts the lesser duty above the greater. 
No man has the desire and the ability to work on high 
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things, but he has also the ability to build himself a high 
staging. 

As for passing through any great and glorious experi- 
ence and rising above it-as an eagle might flie athwart the 
evening sky to rise into still brighter & fairer regions of the 
heavens, I cannot say that I ever sailed so creditably, but 
my bark ever seemed thwarted by some side wind and 
went off over the edge and now only occasionally tacks 
back toward the centre of that sea again. I have outgrown 
nothing good, but, I do not fear to say, fallen behind by 
whole continents of virtue which should have been passed 
as islands in my course; but I trust-what else can I trust?- 
that with a stiff wind some Friday, when I have thrown 
some of my cargo over board, I may make up for all that 
distance lost. 

Perchance the time will come when we shall not be con- 
tent to go back & forth upon a raft to some huge Homeric 
or Shakspearean Indiaman" that lies* upon the reef,° but 
build a bark out of that wreck, and others that are buried 
in the sands of this desolate island, and such new timber 
as may be required, in which to sail away to whole new 
worlds of light & life where our friends are. 

Write again. There is one respect in which you did not 
finish your letter, you did not write it with ink, and it is not 
so good therefore against or for you in the eye of the law, 
nor in the eye of 

H. D. T. 


Correspondent: See p. 22. 


1 In his Journal for June 3, 1851, T wrote: “Lectured in Worcester 
last Saturday-& walked to As or Hasnebumskit Hill in Paxton the 
next day. Said to be the highest land in Worcester County except 
Wachusett” (Journal 3 1990, p. 241). 

2 An Abridgment of Ainsworth’s Dictionary, English and Latin, 
s.v. “templum?” 

3 T and Blake walked several times to Rutland, which is situated 
at the foot of Mount Wachusett. 
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4 T may refer to discussions about the Bell Pond aqueduct, com- 
pleted in April 1845, which brought water from Bladder Pond (later 
renamed Bell Pond) in the hills above Worcester into the city. In 
his June 3, 1851, Journal entry, describing his May 31, 1851, trip to 
Worcester, T had written, “The hills are green-the soil springer & 
it is written that water is more easily obtained on the hills than in 
the valleys,” but he did not indicate his source for this information 
Qournal 3 1990, p. 242). 

5 The Free-Soil Party, a minor but influential political party in 
the pre-Civil War period, was organized to prevent the extension 
of slavery in the southwestern territories acquired from Mexico. It 
formed in 1848 out of a coalition of antislavery Democrats, mem- 
bers of the Liberty Party, and Conscience Whigs, a faction of the 
Whig Party who originally banded together in a meeting in Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts. Its presidential ticket of Martin Van Buren and 
Charles Francis Adams won 10 percent of the popular vote in 1848 
but no votes in the electoral college, and the party’s 1852 ticket of 
John P. Hale and George W. Julian won less than 5 percent of the 
popular vote. The Free-Soil Party did elect a senator and several 
representatives before its members became part of the new Re- 
publican Party in 1854. 

€ T alludes to chapters 5 and 6 of Daniel Defoe’s Robinson Cru- 
soe, in which Crusoe salvages material from the wreck of his ship. 
An “Indiaman” is “a ship engaged in trade with India, or the East or 
West Indies; spec. a large trading ship belonging to the East India 
Company” (OED). 


Copy-text: ALS (ViU, Clifton Waller Barrett Library, Henry David 
Thoreau Collection 6345 E [45]) 


Published: LVP 1865, 68-71; FL 1894, 234-237; FL 1906, 194-197; Cor 
1958, 284-286; Spiritual Seeker 2004, 64-66 


Editor’s Notes 
This letter is addressed “H. G. O. Blake / Care of / Geo. T. Rice 
Esq / Worcester / Mass.” and postmarked “Concord Ms. Jul 22” 
Indiaman] PE; India- / man in MS 


Author’s Alterations 
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From William Henry Sweetser 
July 21, 1852 
Charlestown, Mass. July 211852. 
Sir, 
I am a boy 15 years of age collecting autographs and 
should be very much obliged if you would send me yours. 
Yours respectfully, 
W"™ H. Sweetser. 
To 
Henry Thoreau. Esq. 


Correspondent: William Henry Sweetser (1837-1857) was the son 
of Henry Phillips and Ann Maria Sweetser. In June and July 1852, 
Sweetser also collected autographs from William Lloyd Garrison, 
Herman Melville, and Samuel F B. Morse. 


Copy-text: ALS (NN-BGC, Henry David Thoreau Collection, 1837- 
1917, Series IV) 


Published: Cor 1958, 287 


To William Henry Sweetser 
July 26, 1852 
Concord July 26" ’52 
W™ H. Sweetser, 
This is the way I write when I have a poor pen and still 
poorer ink. 
Yrs 
Henry D. Thoreau 


Correspondent: See previous letter. 


Copy-text: ALS (NN, Manuscripts and Archives Division, H. D. 
Thoreau Personal [Miscellaneous] ) 


Published: “A Thoreau Item” 1942, 2; Cor 1958, 287 


Editor’s Note 
This letter is addressed “W™ H. Sweetser Esq. / Charlestown / 
Mass.” and postmarked “Concord M{illegible} Jul 26”. 


Author’s Alteration 
52] '53 
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To Harrison Gray Otis Blake 
September 23, 1852 


Mr. Blake, 

Here come the sentences’ which I promised you®. You 
may keep them if you will regard & use them as the dis- 
connected fragments of what I may find to be a completer 
essay, on looking over my journal at last, and may claim 
again. 

I send you the thoughts on chastity and sensuality with 
diffidence and shame, not knowing how far I speak to the 
condition of men generally, or how far I betray my pecu- 
liar defects. Pray enlighten me on this point if you can. 

Henry D. Thoreau 
Love. 


What the essential difference between man and woman 
is that they should be thus attracted to one another, no 
one has satisfactorily answered. Perhaps we must ac- 
knowledge the justness of the distinction which assigns 
to man the sphere of wisdom, and to woman that of love, 
though neither belongs exclusively to either. Man is con- 
tinually saying to woman, Why will you not be more wise? 
Woman is continually saying to man, Why will you not be 
more loving? It is not in their wills to be wise or to be lov- 
ing; but, unless each is both wise and loving, there can be 
neither wisdom nor love. 

All transcendent goodness is one, though appreciated in 
different ways, or by different senses. In beauty we see it, 
in music we hear it, in fragrance we scent it, in the palat- 
able the pure palate tastes it, and in rare health the whole 
body feels it. The variety is in the surface or manifesta- 
tion; but the radical identity we fail to express. The lover 
sees in the glance of his beloved the same beauty that in 
the sunset paints the western skies. It is the same daimon, 
here lurking under a human eyelid, and there under the 
closing eyelids of the day. Here, in small compass, is the 
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ancient and natural beauty of evening and morning. 
What loving astronomer has ever fathomed the ethereal 
depths of the eye? 

The maiden conceals a fairer flower and sweeter fruit 
than any calyx in the field; and, if she goes with averted 
face, confiding in her purity and high resolves, she will 
make the heavens retrospective, and all nature humbly 
confess its queen. 

Under the influence of this sentiment, man is a string 
of an Æolian harp, which vibrates with the zephyrs of the 
eternal morning. 

There is at first thought something trivial in the com- 
monness of love. So many Indian youths and maidens 
along these banks have in ages past yielded to the influ- 
ence of this great civilizer. Nevertheless, this generation 
is not disgusted nor discouraged, for love is no individ- 
ual’s experience; and though we are imperfect mediums, 
it does not partake of our imperfection; though we are 
finite, it is infinite and eternal; and the same divine influ- 
ence broods over these banks, whatever race may inhabit 
them, and perchance still would, even if the human race 
did not dwell here. 

Perhaps an instinct survives through the intensest ac- 
tual love, which prevents entire abandonment and devo- 
tion, and makes the most ardent lover a little reserved. It 
is the anticipation of change. For the most ardent lover is 
not the less practically wise, and seeks a love which will 
last forever. 

Considering how few poetical friendships there are, it 
is remarkable that so many are married. It would seem 
as if men yielded too easy an obedience to nature with- 
out consulting their genius. One may be drunk with love 
without being any nearer to finding his mate. There is 
more of good nature than of good sense at the bottom of 
most marriages. But the good nature must have the coun- 
sel of the good spirit or Intelligence. If common sense had 
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been consulted, how many marriages would never have 
taken place; if uncommon or divine sense, how few mar- 
riages such as we witness would ever have taken place! 

Our love may be ascending or descending. What is its 
character, if it may be said of it,- 


“We must respect the souls above, 
But only those below we love.’ 


Love is a severe critic. Hate can pardon more than love. 
They who aspire to love worthily, subject themselves to 
an ordeal more rigid than any other. 

Is your friend such a one that an increase of worth on 
your part will surely make her more your friend? Is she 
retained,-is she attracted,-by more nobleness in you,-by 
more of that virtue which is peculiarly yours; or is she 
indifferent and blind to that? Is she to be flattered and 
won by your meeting her on any other than the ascend- 
ing path? Then duty requires that you separate from her. 

Love must be as much a light as a flame. 

Where there is not discernment, the behavior even of 
the purest soul may in effect amount to coarseness. 

Aman of fine perceptions is more truly feminine than a 
merely sentimental woman. The heart is blind, but Love 
is not blind. None of the gods is so discriminating. 

In Love & Friendship the imagination is as much ex- 
ercised as the heart, and if either is outraged, the other 
will be estranged. It is commonly the imagination which 
is wounded first, rather than the heart, it is so much the 
more sensitive. 

Comparatively, we can excuse any offence against the 
heart, but not against the imagination. The imagination 
knows-nothing escapes its glance from out its eyry-and 
it controls the breast. My heart may still yearn toward the 
valley, but my imagination will not permit me to jump 
off the precipice that debars me from it, for it is wounded, 
its wings are clipt, and it cannot fly, even descendingly. 
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Our “blundering hearts”! some poet says. The imagina- 
tion never forgets, it is a re-membering. It is not founda- 
tionless, but most reasonable, and it alone uses all the 
knowledge of the intellect. 

Love is the profoundest of secrets. Divulged, even to 
the beloved, it is no longer Love. As if it were merely I that 
loved you. When love ceases, then it is divulged. 

In our intercourse with one we love, we wish to have 
answered those questions at the end of which we do not 
raise our voice; against which we put no interrogation- 
mark,-answered with the same unfailing, universal aim 
toward every point of the compass. 

I require that thou knowest everything without being 
told anything. I parted from my beloved because there was 
one thing which I had to tell her. She questioned me. She 
should have known all by sympathy. That I had to tell it her 
was the difference between us,-the misunderstanding. 

A lover never hears anything that is told, for that is 
commonly either false or stale; but he hears things tak- 
ing place, as the sentinels heard Trenck mining in the 
ground, and thought it was moles. 

The relation may be profaned in many ways. ‘The par- 
ties may not regard it with equal sacredness. What if the 
lover should learn that his beloved dealt in incantations 
and philters! What if he should hear that she consulted a 
clairvoyant! The spell would be instantly broken. 

If to chaffer and higgle are bad in trade, they are much 
worse in Love. It demands directness as of an arrow. 

There is danger that we lose sight of what our friend is 
absolutely, while considering what she is to us alone. 

The lover wants no partiality. He says, Be so kind as to 
be just. 


Canst thou love with thy mind, 
And reason with thy heart? 
Canst thou be kind, 
And from thy darling part? 
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Canst thou range earth, sea, and air, 
And so meet me everywhere? 

Through all events I will pursue thee, 
Through all persons I will woo thee. 


Ineed thy hate as much as thy love. Thou wilt not repel 
me entirely when thou repellest what is evil in me. 


Indeed, indeed, I cannot tell, 
Though I ponder on it well, 
Which were easier to state, 

All my love or all my hate. 
Surely, surely, thou wilt trust me 
When I say thou dost disgust me. 
O [hate thee with a hate 

That would fain annihilate; 

Yet, sometimes, against my will, 
My dear Friend, I love thee still. 
It were treason to our love, 

And a sin to God above, 

One iota to abate 

Of a pure, impartial hate. 


It is not enough that we are truthful; we must cherish 
and carry out high purposes to be truthful about. 

It must be rare, indeed, that we meet with one to whom 
we are prepared to be quite ideally related, as she to us. 
We should have no reserve; we should give the whole of 
ourselves to that society; we should have no duty aside 
from that. One who could bear to be so wonderfully and 
beautifully exaggerated every day. I would take my friend 
out of her low self and set her higher, infinitely higher, 
and there know her. But, commonly, men are as much 
afraid of love as of hate. They have lower engagements. 
They have near ends to serve. They have not imagination 
enough to be thus employed about a human being, but 
must be coopering a barrel, forsooth. 

What a difference, whether, in all your walks, you meet 
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only strangers, or in one house is one who knows you, 
and whom you know. To have a brother or a sister! To 
have a gold mine on your farm! To find diamonds in the 
gravel heaps before your door! How rare these things are! 
To share the day with you,-to people the earth. Whether 
to have a god or a goddess for companion in your walks, 
or to walk alone with hinds and villains and carles. Would 
not a friend enhance the beauty of the landscape as 
much as a deer or hare? Everything would acknowledge 
and serve such a relation; the corn in the field, and the 
cranberries in the meadow. The flowers would bloom, 
and the birds sing, with a new impulse. There would be 
more fair days in the year. 

The object of love expands and grows before us to eter- 
nity, until it includes all that is lovely, and we become all 
that can love. 


Chastity & Sensuality. 


The subject of Sex is a remarkable one, since, though 
its phenomena concern us so much both directly and in- 
directly, and, sooner or later it occupies the thoughts of 
all, yet, all mankind, as it were, agree to be silent about 
it, at least the sexes commonly one to another. One of the 
most interesting of all human facts is veiled more com- 
pletely than any mystery. It is treated with such secrecy 
and awe, as surely do not go to any religion. I believe that 
it is unusual even for the most intimate friends to com- 
municate the pleasures and anxieties connected with this 
fact, much as the external affairs of love, its comings & 
goings, are bruited. The Shakers do not exaggerate it so 
much by their manner of speaking of it, as all mankind 
by their manner of keeping silence about it. Not that men 
should speak on this or any subject without having any 
thing worthy to say; but it is plain that the education of 
man has hardly commenced, there is so little genuine 
intercommunication. 
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In a pure society, the subject of copulation would not 
be so often avoided from shame and not from reverence, 
winked out of Sight, and hinted at only, but treated natu- 
rally and simply,-perhaps simply avoided, like the kin- 
dred mysteries. If it cannot be spoken of for shame, how 
can it be acted of? But doubtless there is far more purity 
as well as more impurity, than is apparent. 

Men commonly couple with their idea of marriage a 
slight degree at least of sensuality, but every lover, the 
world over, believes in its inconceivable purity. 

If it is the result of a pure love, there can be nothing 
sensual in marriage. Chastity is something positive, not 
negative. It is the virtue of the married especially. All lusts 
or base pleasures must give place to loftier delights. They 
who meet as superior beings cannot perform the deeds of 
inferior ones. The deeds of love are less questionable than 
any action of an individual can be, for, it being founded 
on the rarest mutual respect, the parties incessantly 
stimulate each other to a loftier and purer life, and the 
act in which they are associated must be pure and noble 
indeed, or innocence and purity can have no equal. In 
this relation we deal with one whom we respect more re- 
ligiously even than we respect our better selves, and we 
shall necessarily conduct as in the presence of God. What 
presence can be more awful to the lover than that of his 
beloved? 

If you seek the warmth even of affection from a simi- 
lar motive to that from which cats and dogs and slothful 
persons hug the fire, because your temperature is low 
through sloth, you are on the downward road, and it is 
but to plunge yet deeper into sloth. Better the cold af- 
fection of the sun reflected from fields of ice and snow, 
or his warmth in some still wintry dell. The warmth of 
celestial love does not relax, but nerves and braces its 
enjoyer. Warm your body by healthful exercise, not by 
cowering over a stove. Warm your spirit by performing 
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independently noble deeds, not by ignobly seeking the 
sympathy of your fellows who are no better than yourself. 
A man’s social and spiritual discipline must answer to his 
corporeal. He must lean ona friend who has a hard breast, 
as he would lie on a hard bed. He must drink cold water 
for his only beverage. So he must not hear sweetened and 
colored words, but pure and refreshing truths. He must 
daily bathe in truth cold as spring water, not warmed by 
the sympathy of friends. 

Can love be in aught allied to dissipation? Let us love 
by refusing not accepting one another. Love and lust are 
far asunder. The one is good, the other bad. When the 
affectionate sympathize by their higher natures, there 
is love; but there is danger that they will sympathize by 
their lower natures, and then there is lust. It is not neces- 
sary that this be deliberate, hardly even conscious, but in 
the close contact of affection there is danger that we may 
stain and pollute one another, for we cannot embrace but 
with an entire embrace. 

We must love our friend so much that she shall be asso- 
ciated with our purest and holiest thoughts alone. When 
there is impurity, we have “descended to meet,” though 
we knew it not. 

The luxury of affection,-there’s the danger. There must 
be some nerve and heroism in our love, as of a winter 
morning. In the religion of all nations a purity is hinted 
at, which, I fear, men never attain to. We may love and 
not elevate one another. The love that takes us as it finds 
us, degrades us. What watch we must keep over the fair- 
est and purest of our affections, lest there be some taint 
about them. May we so love as never to have occasion to 
repent of our love. 

There is to be attributed to sensuality the loss to lan- 
guage of how many pregnant symbols. 

Flowers, which, by their infinite hues and fragrance 
celebrate the marriage of the plants are intended for a 
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symbol of the open and unsuspected beauty of all true 
marriage, when man’s flowering season arrives. 

Virginity too is a budding flower, and by an impure 
marriage the virgin is deflowered. Whoever loves flowers, 
loves virgins and chastity. Love and lust are as far asunder 
as a flower garden is from a brothel. 

J. Biberg, in the “Amoenitates Botanicae’, edited by 
Linnaeus, observes, (I translate from the Latin) “the or- 
gans of generation which in the animal kingdom are for 
the most part concealed by nature as if they were to be 
ashamed of, in the vegetable kingdom are exposed to the 
eyes of all; and when the nuptials of plants are celebrated, 
it is wonderful what delight they afford to the beholder, 
refreshing the senses with the most agreeable color and 
the sweetest odor, and at the same time bees and other 
insects, not to mention the humming bird, extract honey 
from their nectaries, and gather wax from their effete 
pollen.” Linnaeus himself calls the calyx the thalamus, or 
bridal chamber, and the corolla the aulaeum or tapestry 
of it, and proceeds to explain thus every part of the flower. 

Who knows but evil spirits might corrupt the flowers 
themselves, rob them of their fragrance and their fair 
hues, and turn their marriage into a secret shame & de- 
filement? Already they are of various qualities, and there 
is one whose nuptials fill the lowlands in June with the 
odor of carrion. 

The intercourse of the sexes, I have dreamed, is in- 
credibly beautiful, too fair to be remembered. I have had 
thoughts about it, but they are among the most fleeting 
and irrecoverable in my experience. It is strange that men 
will talk of miracles, revelation, inspiration, and the like, 
as things past, while love remains. 

A true marriage will differ in no wise from illumination. 
In all perception of the truth there is a divine ecstasy, an 
inexpressible delirium of joy, as when a youth embraces 
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his betrothed virgin. The ultimate delights of a true mar- 
riage are one with this. 

No wonder that out of such a union, not as end, but 
as accompaniment, comes the undying race of man. The 
womb is a most fertile soil. 

Some have asked if the stock of men could not be 
improved,-if they could not be bred as cattle. Let Love be 
purified and all the rest will follow. A pure love is thus in- 
deed the panacea for all the ills of the world. 

The only excuse for reproduction is improvement. Na- 
ture abhors repetition. Beasts merely propagate their kind, 
but the offspring of noble men & women will be superior 
to themselves, as their aspirations are. By their fruits ye 
shall know them. 


Correspondent: See p. 22. 


1 T sent Blake this letter and its enclosures prior to Blake’s mar- 
riage to Nancy Conant, on October 22. The essays appear here as 
presented in Early Essays 1975, pp. 268-273 and 274-278; see also 
pp. 415-418. 


Copy-text: PE lines 122.3-13 (Mr. Blake... Thoreau), ALS (Ia-Hi); PE 
lines 122.14-131.14 (Love ... know them.), Early Essays 1975, 268-278 


Published: LVP 1865, 71-84; FL 1894, 237-251; FL 1906, 197-209; 
Cor 1958, 288 (letter); Early Essays 1975, 268-278 (essays); Spiritual 
Seeker 2004, 68-80 


Editor’s Notes 

This letter is addressed “H. G. O. Blake / Care of Geo. T. Rice Esq / 
Worcester / Mass.’ and postmarked “Concord Ms. Sep 23”. 

The copy-text is a composite of a manuscript source at Ia-Hi and 
a published source, Early Essays 1975. PE supplies the date “Sep- 
tember 23, 1852” from the contents of the letter and the postmark. 

you] PE; y{MS torn}u 
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To George William Curtis 
November 16, 1852 
Concord Nov 16" 
1852 
Dear Sir, 

I send you herewith 100 pages of “Cape Cod.” It is not 
yet half the whole.' The remainder of the narrative is more 
personal, as I reach the scene of my adventures. I am a 
little in doubt about the extracts from the old ministers. 
If you prefer to, you may omit from the middle of the 86" 
page to the end of this parcel; (the rest being respected); 
or perhaps a smaller type will use it up fast enough.* 

As for the conditions of Sale; if you accept the paper, it 
is to be mine to reprint, if I think it worth the while, after 
it has appeared in your journal. 

I shall expect to be paid as fast as the paper is printed, 
and if it is likely to lie on hand long, to receive reasonable 
warning of it. 

I have collected this under several heads for your con- 
venience. The next subject is “The Beach” which I will 
copy out &* forward as soon as you desire it. 

Yrs Henry D. Thoreau 


Correspondent: George William Curtis (1824-1892), son of George 
and Mary Elizabeth Burrill Curtis of Providence, had spent two 
years at the Brook Farm reform community, in 1842 and 1843, and 
had formed friendships with several members of the Transcen- 
dentalist movement, including Emerson, Margaret Fuller, and T 
(he helped raise the rafters at the Walden house). He later spent 
four years in Europe and the Middle East, returning to the United 
States in 1850 to become a public lecturer and a writer. He wrote 
occasionally for Greeley’s New-York Tribune and published two 
very popular books, Nile Notes of a Howadji (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1851) and The Howadji in Syria (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1852). At the time of T’s letter, Curtis had agreed to 
join George Putnam’s new magazine, Putnam’s Monthly Magazine 
of American Literature, Science, and Art, as a literary editor. In 1856 
he married Anna Shaw (1836-1923), daughter of Francis Gould and 
Sarah Sturgis Shaw of Boston. 
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1 The one hundred pages constitute the first three chapters of T’s 
Cape Cod manuscript. 

2 T refers to the last fourteen and a half pages of “The Plains of 
Nauset”; see Cape Cod 1988, pp. 38-43 and 259. 


Copy-text: ALS (MH-H, MS Am 1124.4) 
Published: Cor 1958, 288-289 


Editor’s Note 
This letter is addressed “Geo. Wm Curtis Esq / New York” and 
endorsed “Henry D. Thoreau / Concord Mass. / Nov. 16/52.” 


Author’s Alteration 
copy out &] interlined with a caret 


From Horace Greeley 
November 23, 1852 
New-York, 
Nov. 23, 1852. 
My Dear Thoreau, 

I have made no bargain-none whatever-with Putnam, 
concerning your MS." I have indicated no price to him. 
I handed over the MS. because I wish it published, and 
presumed that was in accordance both with your interest 
and your wishes. 

And I now say to you that if he will pay you $3 per 
printed page, I think that will be very well. I have prom- 
ised to write something for him myself, and shall* be well 
satisfied with that price. Your ‘Canada’ is not so fresh and 
acceptable as if it had just been written on the strength of 
a last summer’s trip, and I hope you will have it printed in 
Putnam’s Monthly. But I have said nothing to his folks, as* 
to price, and will not till I hear from you again. 

Very probably, there was some misapprehension on 
the part of Geo. Curtis. I presume the price now offered 
you is that paid to writers generally for the Monthly.’ 

As to Sartain, I know his Magazine has broken down, 
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but I guess he will pay you. I have not seen but one of your 
articles printed® by him, and I think the other may be re- 
claimed.* Please address him at once. I have been very 
busy the past season’, and had to let every thing wait that 
could till after Nov. 24.4 
Yours, 

Horace Greeley. 

H. D. Thoreau Esq. 


Correspondent: See p. 61. 


* Unaware that T was offering his Cape Cod manuscript to Put- 
nam through George Curtis, the magazine’s literary editor, Gree- 
ley sent Putnam another of T’s manuscripts, “An Excursion to 
Canada,” part of which appeared in the first three numbers of Put- 
nam’s (January-March 1853). The Cape Cod material was delayed 
until 1855, when Putnam’s published part of it in the June, July, and 
August numbers. George Palmer Putnam (1814-1872), son of Henry 
and Catherine Hunt Palmer Putnam, was a partner of Wiley and 
Putnam for more than ten years, overseeing the firm’s London 
office. In 1848, the partnership was dissolved and Putnam estab- 
lished his own publishing business. He became the publisher of 
Putnam’s Monthly in 1852. 

? Putnam’s usual rate of pay was three dollars per page, but T 
wrote Francis H. Underwood in December 1853 that the magazine 
paid him four dollars per page (p. 180). See Cape Cod 1988, p. 260. 

3 “A Poet Buying a Farm” appeared in the final (August 1852) 
number of Sartain’s Union Magazine of Literature and Art (p. 127). 
Greeley apparently had not seen it in print (see pp. 102-103, note 1). 

‘ That is, until the end of the 1852 presidential campaign, in 
which the Whig candidate favored by Greeley, General Winfield 
Scott, had lost to the Democrat, Franklin Pierce. Though Greeley 
attacked the Whig platform position on slavery, he warmly sup- 
ported Scott, urging in the New-York Daily Tribune on election 
day, “Vote first yourself, with such friends as you can conveniently 
take with you, and then go after your dilatory or hesitating friends 
or neighbors. Freemen and brethren! do not evade the pressing 
demands of Public Duty!” (New-York Daily Tribune, November 2, 
1852). 


Copy-text: ALS (CSmH, HM 1203) 


Published: HDT 1882, 236; Cor 1958, 289-290 
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Editor’s Note 
printed] print / ed in MS 


Author’s Alterations 
shall] will 
as] and 
season] year 


From Spencer Fullerton Baird 
November 25, 1852 
Washington, D.C., November 25, 1852. 

The undersigned, desirous of obtaining a perfectly ac- 
curate list of members of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science,’ respectfully requests that all 
to whom this Circular may be sent, will fill up the blanks 
on the opposite leaf, and return the same to him (pre- 
paid) at the earliest possible moment. The name, and sci- 
entific, literary, professional, or other occupation, should 
be given at length; professors stating the institution to 
which they belong, and the chairs of which they are the 
incumbents, &c. A column has also been added for the 
insertion of the branches of science in which especial in- 
terest is felt. It is hoped that gentlemen will not hesitate to 
communicate the information desired. 

Copies of this circular will be sent to many who are not 
now members of the American Association, in order, as far 
as possible, to complete the lists of scientific, literary, and 
professional men in the United States. These addresses, 
thus obtained, will be extensively used by the American 
Association, the Smithsonian Institution, the Coast Sur- 
vey,” and other bodies and individuals in the distribution 
of circulars, and printed matter of various kinds. 

Very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 
Spencer F. Baird, 

Perm. Sec. Am. Association. 
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The 5th volume of Proceedings of the American Scien- 
tific Association is now ready for distribution to members 
at $1 25 per copy. It may be obtained of Chas. K. Dillaway, 
Rooms of the Boston Natural History Society, Boston; 
John Paterson, Albany; George P. Putnam & Co., New 
York; Dr. Zantzinger, Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila- 
delphia; or of Spencer F. Baird, Perm. Sec. Am. Associa- 
tion, Washington. The postage (prepaid) to any part of the 
United States is 13 cents. The other volumes may also be 
had of the above named agents at the annexed prices: 


ist Meeting, Philadelphia, $1 25-postage, 10 cents. 


2d " Cambridge, 150 " 23 " 
3d i Charleston, 125 " 14 " 
4th Meeting, New Haven, $2 00-postage 25 cents. 
5th " Cincinnati, 125 " 13" 
6th " Albany, 200 " 29 "e 
[To be returned to S. F. Baird, Washington, 
with the blanks filled.] 
Name 
Occupation 


(Professional, or otherwise.) 
Post-office address 


Branches of science 
in which especial 
interest° is felt 


Remarks. 


Correspondent: Spencer Fullerton Baird (1823-1888), son of Sam- 
uel and Lydia Biddle Baird, graduated from Dickinson College in 
Pennsylvania in 1840. He received a master’s degree from Dickin- 
son in 1843 and in 1846 was appointed professor of natural history 
and curator of the natural history collection at the museum there. 
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In 1850 he left Dickinson for the Smithsonian Institution, where 
he worked for many years, first as assistant secretary and then as 
secretary. Later, Baird was the chief organizer and first head of the 
U.S. Commission of Fish and Fisheries. In 1846, he married Mary 
Helen Churchill (1821-1891), daughter of Sylvester and Lucy Hunter 
Churchill. 


‘The American Association for the Advancement of Science 
(AAAS) held its first meeting in 1848. It succeeded the Association 
of American Geologists and Naturalists, broadening the disciplin- 
ary limits of that organization; the goal of its founders was to create 
a national association “with the potential to coordinate scientific 
inquiry and to establish science as a true and visible profession 
in the United States” (American Scientific Community 1976, p. 79). 
Baird was the first permanent secretary of the AAAS, serving from 
1851 to 1854. 

2 The Smithsonian Institution was founded in 1846 with a be- 
quest from a British scientist, James Smithson; his will indicated 
that it should be “‘an establishment for the increase and diffusion 
of knowledge among men’” (American Scientific Community 1976, 
p. 55). The Coast Survey was established in 1807, with President 
Thomas Jefferson’s strong support, to produce accurate charts of 
the nation’s coastlines. Both organizations published reports, a 
number of which were in T’s library. 


Copy-text: Printed document (DSI-AI [RU 7002, Box 60]) 


Editor’s Notes 

T’s copy of the form letter is not extant, but evidence indicates 
that he had received it: he completed the questionnaire and re- 
turned it to Baird several months later (see pp. 151-153). The copy- 
text is George N. Burwell’s copy, with Burwell’s calculations of the 
total cost of volumes he wished to purchase and his responses to 
the questions omitted. 

——-—] PE; double line in copy-text 

t...29"] In the copy-text this list appears in two columns set side 

by side. The information about the proceedings of the first through 
the third meetings is on the left; that for the fourth through the sixth 
meetings is on the right. The columns are divided by a vertical line. 

interest] PE; in / terest in copy-text 
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To Benjamin Marston Watson 
December 31, 1852 

Concord Dec. 31* ’52 
Dear Sir, 

I should be glad to visit Plymouth again, but at present I 
have nothing to read which is not too* merely heathenish, 
or at least secular,-which the dictionary defines-“relating 
"though not 
necessarily unholy; nor have I any leisure to prepare it. 


to affairs of the present world, not holy; 


My writing at present is prophane, yet in a good sense, 
and as it were sacredly, I may say; for finding the air of the 
temple too close, I sat outside. 

Dont think that I say this to get off. No, no,-it will never 
do to read such things to hungry ears. If they ask for bread 
will ye give them a stone.” 

When I have something of the right kind depend upon 
it I will let you know.? 

Yrs 
Henry D. Thoreau 


Correspondent: See pp. 97-98. 


1 T quotes part of the definition of “secular” from Samuel Johnson 
and John Walker’s Dictionary of the English Language; he owned a 
copy of the second edition, revised by R. S. Jameson and published 
in London in 1828. 

2 Matt. 7:9; Luke 11:11. 

3 T lectured again in Plymouth on October 8, 1854; the subject 
was “Moonlight.” See p. 243. 


Copy-text: ALS (VtMiM, aberms.thoreauhd.1852.12.31) 


Published: Alcott 1893, 2:483; FL 1894, 230; FL 1906, 191; Cor 1958, 
290-291 


Editor’s Note 
This letter is addressed “B. M. Watson Esq / Plymouth / Mass.” 
and postmarked “Concord Ms. Dec 31” 


Author’s Alteration 
too] to 
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From Horace Greeley 
January 2, 1853 
New York, 
Jan. 2, 1853. 
Friend Thoreau, 

I have yours of the 29th, and credit you $20.' Pay me 
when and in such sums as may be convenient. 

I am sorry you and Curtis cannot agree so as to have 
your whole Ms. printed.” It will be worth nothing else- 
where after having partly appeared in Putnam. I think it is 
a mistake to conceal the authorship of the several articles, 
making them all (so to speak) Editorial; but ifthat is done, 
don’t you see that the elimination of very flagrant heresies 
(like your defiant Pantheism) becomes a necessity?- If 
you had withdrawn? your MS. on account of the abomi- 
nable misprints in the first number, your ground would 
have been far more tenable. 

However, do what you will. 

Yours, 
Horace Greeley. 
(unwell) 
H. D. Thoreau, Esq. 


Correspondent: See p. 61. 


' Greeley had lent T seventy-five dollars in July 1852 (see pp. 111- 
112). 

2 Though the serial publication of T’s “Excursion to Canada” con- 
tinued through the March issue of Putnam’s, the disagreement be- 
tween T and Curtis had begun when the first chapter appeared in 
the January issue and T realized that Curtis had suppressed a com- 
ment critical of Catholicism: “I am not sure but this Catholic reli- 
gion would be an admirable one if the priest were quite omitted. I 
think that I might go to church myself sometimes, some Monday, 
if I lived in a city where there was such a one to go to” (Excursions 
2007, pp. 88-89; see also pp. 478-479). 


Copy-text: ALS (NN, Manuscripts and Archives Division, Horace 
Greeley Papers) 


Published: HDT 1882, 237; Cor 1958, 293 
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Author’s Alteration 
withdrawn] interlined with a caret above cancelled refused 


To Harrison Gray Otis Blake 
February 27, 1853 

Concord Feb. 27™ 53 
Mr Blake, 

I have not answered your letter before because I have 
been almost constantly in the fields surveying of late. It 
is long since I have spent so many days so profitably in 
a pecuniary sense; so unprofitably, it seems to me, in a 
more important sense. I have earned just a dollar a day 
for 76 days past; for though I charge at a higher rate for 
the days which are seen to be spent, yet so many more are 
spent than appears.’ This is instead of lecturing, which 
has not offered, to pay for that book which I printed.’ I 
have not only cheap hours, but cheap weeks and months, 
i.e. weeks which are bought at the rate I have named. Not 
that they are quite lost to me, or make me very melan- 
choly, alas! for I too often take a cheap satisfaction in so 
spending them,-weeks of pasturing and browsing, like 
beeves and deer, which give me animal health, it may be, 
but create a tough skin over the soul and intellectual part. 
Yet if men should offer my body a maintenance for the 
work of my head alone, I feel that it would be a dangerous 
temptation. 

As to whether what you speak of as the “world’s way” 
(Which for the most part is my way) or that which is 
shown me, is the better, the former is imposture, the latter 
is truth. I have the coldest confidence in the last. There is 
only such hesitation as the appetites feel in following the 
aspirations The clod hesitates because it is inert, wants 
anima-tion.’ The one is the way of death, the other of life 
everlasting. My hours are not “cheap in such a way that 
I doubt whether the world’s way would not have been 
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better,’ but cheap in such a way that I doubt whether the 
world’s way, which I have adopted for the time, could be 
worse. The whole enterprise of this nation which is not 
an upward, but a west-ward one, toward Oregon Califor- 
nia, Japan‘ &c, is totally devoid of interest to me, whether 
performed on foot or by a Pacific railroad. It is not il- 
lustrated by a thought it is not warmed by a sentiment. 
There is nothing in it which one should lay down his life 
for, nor even his gloves, hardly which? one should take up 
a newspaper for. It is perfectly heathenish-a flibustier- 
ing’ toward heaven by the great western route. No, they 
may go their way to their manifest destiny which I trust is 
not mine. May my 76 dollars whenever I get them help to 
carry me in the other direction. I see them on their wind- 
ing way, but no music is wafted from their host, only the 
rattling of change in their pockets. I would rather be a 
captive knight, and let them all pass by, than be free only 
to go whither they are bound. What end do they propose 
to themselves beyond Japan? What aims more lofty have 
they than the prairie dogs? 

As it respects these things I have not changed an opin- 
ion one iota from the first. As the stars looked to me when 
I was a shepherd in Assyria,° they look to me now a New 
Englander. The higher the Mt on which you stand, the 
less change in the prospect from year to year, from age 
to age. Above? a certain height there is no change. I am 
a Switzer on the edge of the glacier, with his advantages 
& disadvantages, goitre, or what not. (You may suspect it 
to be some kind of swelling at any rate).’ I have had but 
one spiritual birth (excuse the word,) and now whether it 
rains or snows, whether I laugh or cry, fall farther below 
or approach nearer to my standard, whether Pierce or 
Scott is elected,*-not a new scintillation of light flashes on 
me, but ever and anon, though with longer intervals, the 
same surprising & everlastingly new light dawns to me, 
with only such variations as in the coming of the natural 
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day, with which, indeed, it is often coincident. As to how 
to preserve potatoes from rotting, your opinion may 
change from year to year, but as to how to preserve your* 
Soul from rotting, I have nothing to learn, but something 
to practise. 

Thus I declaim against them, but I in my folly am the 
world I condemn. 

I very rarely indeed if ever “feel any itching to be what 
is called useful to my fellow men” Sometimes, it may be 
when my thoughts for want of employment, fall into a 
beaten path or humdrum, I have dreamed idly of stop- 
ping a man’s horse that was running away, but per- 
chance I wished that he might run in order that I might 
stop him,-or of putting out a fire, but then of course it 
must have got well a-going.? Now, to tell the truth, I do 
not dream much of acting upon horses before they run, 
or of preventing fires which are not yet kindled. What a 
foul subject is this of doing good, instead of minding ones 
life, which should be his business-doing good as a dead 
carcass, which is only fit for manure, instead of as a living 
man,’°-Instead of taking care to flourish & smell & taste 
sweet and refresh all mankind to the extent of our capac- 
ity & quality. People will sometimes try to persuade you 
that you have done something from that motive, as if you 
did not already know enough about it. If I ever did a man 
any good, in their sense, of course it was something ex- 
ceptional, and insignificant compared with the good or 
evil which I am constantly doing by being what I am. As 
if you were to preach to ice to shape itself into burning 
glasses, which are sometimes useful, and so the peculiar 
properties of ice be lost- Ice that merely performs the of- 
fice of a burning glass does not do its duty." 

The problem of life becomes one cannot say by how 
many degrees more complicated as our material wealth is 
increased, whether that needle they tell of was a gate-way 
or not,’*-since the problem is not merely nor mainly to get 
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life for our bodies, but by this or a similar discipline to get 
life for our souls; by cultivating the lowland farm on right 
principles, that is with this view, to turn it into an upland 
farm. You have so many more talents to account for.” If I 
accomplish as much more in spiritual work as Iam richer 
in worldly goods, then I am just as worthy, or worth just as 
much as I was before, and no more. I see that, in my own 
case, money might be of great service to me, but probably 
it would not be, for the difficulty now is that I do not im- 
prove my opportunities, and therefore I am not prepared 
to have my opportunities increased. Now I warn you, if it 
be as you say, you have got to put on the pack of an Up- 
land Farmer in good earnest the coming spring, the low- 
land farm being cared for, aye you must be selecting your 
seeds forthwith and doing what winter work you can;* 
and while others are raising potatoes and Baldwin apples 
for you, you must be raising apples of the Hesperides? for 
them." (Only hear how he preaches!) No man can suspect 
that he is the proprietor of an Upland farm,? upland in the 
sense that it will produce nobler crops and better repay 
cultivation in the long run, but he will be perfectly sure 
that he ought to cultivate it. 

Though we are desirous to earn our bread, we need not 
be anxious to satisfy men for it-though we shall take care 
to pay them,-but God? who alone® gave it to us- Men may 
in effect put us in the debtors jail, for that matter, simply 
for paying our whole debt to God’, which includes our 
debt to them, and though we have his receit for it, for his 
paper is dishonored. The cashier will tell you that he has 
no stock in his bank. 

How prompt we are to satisfy the hunger & thirst of* 
our bodies; how slow to satisfy the hunger & thirst of our 
souls. Indeed we would be practical folks cannot use this 
word? without blushing because of our infidelity, having 
starved this substance almost to a shadow. We feel it to be 
as absurd as if a man were to break forth into a eulogy on 
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his dog who has’nt any. An ordinary man will work every 
day for a year at shovelling dirt to support his body’, or a 
family of bodies, but he is an extraordinary man who will 
will work a whole day in a year for the support of his soul. 
Even the priests, the men of God, so called, for the most 
part confess that they work for the support of the body. 
But he alone is the truly enterprising & practical man 
who succeeds in maintaining his soul here. Have’nt we 
our everlasting life to get? and is’nt that the only excuse 
at last for eating drinking? sleeping, or even carrying an 
umbrella when it rains? A man might as well devote him- 
self to raising pork, as to fattening? the bodies or temporal 
part merely of the whole human family. If we made the 
true distinction we should almost all of us be seen to be 
in the almshouse for Souls. 

Iam much indebted to you because you look so steadily 
at the better side, or rather the true center of me (for our 
true center may & perhaps oftenest does lie entirely aside 
from us, and we are in fact eccentric, ) and as I have else- 
where said “give me an opportunity to live.” You speak as 
if the image or idea which I see were reflected from me to 
you, and I see it again reflected from you to me, because 
we stand at the right angle to one another; and so it goes 
zigzag, to what successive reflecting surfaces, before it is 
all dissipated, or absorbed by the more unreflecting, or 
differently reflecting,-who knows? Or perhaps what you 
see directly you refer to me. What a little shelf is required 
by which we may impinge upon another and build there 
our eirie in the clouds, and all the heavens we see above 
us we refer to the crags around and beneath us. Some 
piece of mica, as it were, in the face or eyes of one, as on 
the Delectable* Mts,® slanted at the right angle, reflects 
the heavens to us. But in the slow geological upheavals 
& depressions’, these mutual angles are disturbed, these 
suns set, & new ones rise to us. That ideal which I wor- 
shipped was a greater stranger to the mica than to me. 
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It was not the hero I admired but the reflection from his 
epaulet or helmet. It is nothing (for us) permanently in- 
herent in another, but his attitude or relation to what we 
prize that we admire. The meanest man may glitter with 
micacious particles to his fellow’s eye. These are the span- 
gles that adorn a man. The highest union-the only un-ion 
(don’t laugh) or central oneness, is the coincidence of vi- 
sual rays. Our club room was an apartment in a constella- 
tion where our visual rays met (and there was no debate 
about about the restaurant) The way between us is over 
the mount. 

Your words make me think of a man of my acquain- 
tance whom I occasionally meet, whom you too appear 
to have met, one Myself’, as he is called, Yet why not call 
him Your-self? If you have met with him & know him it 
is all I have done, and surely where there is a mutal ac- 
quaintance the my & thy make a distinction without a 
difference. 

I do not wonder that you do not like my Canada story.” 
It concerns me but little, and probably is not worth the 
time it took to tell it. Yet I had absolutely no design what- 
ever in my mind, but simply to report what I saw. I have 
inserted all of myself that was implicated or made the 
excursion. It has come to an? end at any rate, they will 
print no more, but return me my mss. when it is but little 
more than half done-as well as another I had sent them, 
because the editor Curtis requires the liberty to omit the 
heresies without consulting me-a privelege California is 
not rich enough to bid for.* 

I thank you again & again for’ attending to me; that is to 
say I am glad that you hear me and that you also are glad. 
Hold fast to your most indefinite waking dream. The very 
green dust on the walls is an organised vegetable; the at- 
mosphere has its fauna & flora floating in it; & shall we 
think that dreams are but dust & ashes, are always disin- 
tegrated & crumbling thoughts and not dust like thoughts 
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trooping to its standard with music systems beginning to 
be organized. These expectations these are roots these 
are nuts which even the poorest man has in his bin, and 
roasts or cracks them occasionally in winter evenings, 
which even the poor debtor retains with his bed and his 
pig, i.e. his idleness & sensuality. Men go to the opera be- 
cause they hear there? a faint expression in sound of this 
news which is never quite distinctly proclaimed. Suppose 
a man? were to sell the hue, the least amount of coloring 
matter in the superficies of his thought,-for a farm.—were 
to exchange? an absolute & infinite value for a relative*-& 
finite one-to gain the whole world & lose his own soul! 

Do not wait as long as I have before you write. If you 
will look at another star, I will try to supply my side of the 
triangle 

Tell Mr Brown” that I remember him & trust that* he 
remembers me. 

Yrs H. D. T. 

PS. Excuse this rather flippant preaching-which does 
not cost me enough-and do not think that I mean you 
always°-though your letter requested’ the subjects. 


Correspondent: See p. 22. 


‘In his “Field Notes of Surveys,” pp. 500-501, T records eighteen 
days of work in the seventy-six days between December 13 and 
February 26; presumably these are “the days which are seen to be 
spent.” T mentions a number of these surveys in his Journal entries 
from December 13, 1852, through February 1, 1853; see Journal 5 
1997, Pp. 408-465. 

? By the terms of his contract with James Munroe, the publisher 
of A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers, T was responsible 
for reimbursing the cost of publication. The book sold poorly, and 
T paid off his debt with earnings from other jobs; see A Week 1980, 
pp. 469 and 478-480. Nine months after this letter he recorded in 
his Journal: “Settled with J. Munroe & Co-and on a new Act placed 
12 of my books with him on sale. I have paid him directly out of 
pocket since the book was published 290 dollars and taken his 
receipt for it- This does not include postage on proofsheets &c 
&c- Ihave received from other quarters about 15 dollars. This has 
been the pecuniary value of the book-” (Journal 7 2009, p. 176). 
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3 The anima is “the animating principle in living things, the soul” 
(OED). 

4 Japan had ceased trading with most Western countries in 1639, 
but the country offered a potential market that was available to the 
United States from West Coast ports. Early in 1852 President Mil- 
lard Fillmore authorized Admiral Matthew Calbraith Perry to lead 
an expedition seeking to arrange the exchange of Japanese sailors 
shipwrecked on American territory with American sailors stranded 
in Japan. The larger purpose of the expedition was to convince the 
Japanese to sign a commercial treaty with the United States. Perry 
arrived in July 1853 to present his terms and returned in February 
1854, at which time the Japanese agreed to a treaty. 

5 A flibustier or filibuster is an unauthorized armed expedition 
into a foreign country. In the mid-nineteenth century the term re- 
ferred to private attempts by United States citizens to overthrow 
governments in Latin America. Though President Millard Fill- 
more tried to suppress such excursions, they continued through 
the period. 

€ T may have in mind Austen Henry Layard’s description of the 
Chaldean shepherd on the Assyrian plains: “Whilst he watched his 
sheep by night, he marked the stars as they rose above the horizon” 
(Nineveh and Its Remains, 2:336). The Chaldeans were a Mesopo- 
tamian people who flourished between the tenth and sixth centu- 
ries BCE under the Assyrian Empire. They and the Assyrians figure 
in the Hebrew Scriptures and are often invoked in Romantic-era 
historical texts such as Layard’s and also in literary works such as 
Byron’s Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage and Manfred. Byron writes of 
Childe Harold, “Like the Chaldean, he could watch the stars, / Till 
he had peopled them with beings bright / As their own beams; ...” 
(The Works of Lord Byron, 8:138). In a Journal entry dated January 
21, 1853, T muses on the lack of “change in the prospect” over eons 
in a long paragraph which begins: “I am somewhat oppressed & 
saddened by the sameness & apparent poverty of the heavens-that 
these irregular & few geometrical figures which the constellations 
make are no other than those seen by the Chaldaean shepherds I 
pine for a new World in the heavens as well as on the earth-” (Jour- 
nal 5 1997, p. 446). 

7 T’s reference to a glacier in the Swiss Alps suggests an allusion 
to a well-known speech in Byron’s Manfred. In an alpine setting, 
Manfred addresses the sun, beginning, “Thou earliest minister 
of the Almighty, / Which gladden’d, on their mountain tops, the 
hearts / Of the Chaldean shepherds, till they pour’d / Themselves 
in orisons! ..” (The Works of Lord Byron, 11:60). T undercuts any 
parallel between himself and Byron’s Romantic arch-rebel by 
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identifying himself as a Swiss with his “goitre, or what not.” Goiter, 
an abnormal growth or swelling of the thyroid gland in the front of 
the neck often caused by a lack of dietary iodine, was at the time 
prevalent in Switzerland, where the soil is deficient in iodine. 

8 Franklin Pierce defeated Winfield Scott in the 1852 presidential 
campaign; see p. 115, note 4, and p. 134, note 4. 

° In choosing this example T may have in mind his reaction 
when he actually did confront the fire he and Edward Hoar had 
set on April 30, 1844, and which he describes in a Journal passage 
written after May 31, 1850. After giving an alarm, T asked himself, 
“What could I do alone against a front of flame half a mile wide” 
then “walked slowly through the wood to Fair Haven Cliff climed to 
the highest rock & sat down upon it-to observe the progress of the 
flames which were rapidly approaching me” (Journal 3 1990, p. 76). 

1 In expressing his negative view of philanthropy, T may be play- 
ing on Ecclesiastes 9:4, “for a living dog is better than a dead lion.” 
See also Walden 1971, p. 74: “There is no odor so bad as that which 
arises from goodness tainted. It is human, it is divine, carrion.’ 

= On January 6, 1853, the day after Walden froze over, T describes 
in his Journal large and small bubbles trapped in the ice; two days 
later he notices that these bubbles have been acting as lenses, fo- 
cusing the sun’s rays and melting the ice beneath them (Journal 5 
1997, pp. 426-427 and 435-436). T described ice formations in the 
first winter he kept a journal, and throughout the 1850s he recorded 
information about the ice on the ponds and rivers in Concord. In 
March 1855, he “made a burning-glass of ice, which produced a 
slight sensation of warmth on the back of [his] hand, but was so 
untrue that it did not concentrate the rays to a sufficiently small 
focus” (Journal 1906, 7:226). 

2 T alludes to a saying that recurs in the Gospels: “It is easier for 
a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of God” (Mark 10:25); also see Matt. 19:24 
and Luke 18:25. 

2 T plays on the parable of the talents in Matt. 25:14-30, where 
the approving master commends his servant who has invested his 
talents well: “Well done, good and faithful servant; thou hast been 
faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many things: 
enter thou into the joy of thy lord.” 

“ The Baldwin apple was named for Loammi Baldwin (1744/45- 
1807), who discovered it while surveying for the Middlesex Canal. 
The apple had a superb flavor, and Baldwin successfully propa- 
gated it throughout New England. In a Journal entry dated Feb- 
ruary 20, 1852, T characterizes the genius as a seedling and the 
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common man as a Baldwin, “propagated by mere offshoots or 
repetitions of the parent stock” (Journal 4 1992, p. 361). The Hesper- 
ides were the three daughters of Hesperus who were charged with 
guarding the golden apples that Hera gave to Zeus as a wedding 
present. Hercules stole the apples as one of his labors. 

5 In a long passage on the subject of friendship in A Week on 
the Concord and Merrimack Rivers, published four years earlier, T 
wrote: 

The true and not despairing Friend will address his Friend in 
some such terms as these.... 

... “You are purely good,-you are infinitely good. I can trust 
you forever. I did not think that humanity was so rich. Give me 
an opportunity to live.” (A Week 1980, p. 269) 

The Delectable Mountains form part of the landscape in John 
Bunyan’s allegory of salvation, The Pilgrim’s Progress. The shep- 
herds of the Delectable Mountains have a looking glass that “would 
present a man, one way, with his own features exactly; and turn it 
but another way, and it would show one the very face and simili- 
tude of the Prince of the pilgrims himself” (part 2, p. 404). 

v Three installments of “An Excursion to Canada,’ T’s account of 
his 1850 trip, appeared in Putnam’s Monthly Magazine in the Janu- 
ary, February, and March 1853 numbers. The January number con- 
tained “Concord to Montreal,” the February, most of “Quebec and 
Montmorenci”; it is not known which of these Blake was respond- 
ing to. 

* T complained of Curtis’s editorial overreaching in a letter to 
Greeley dated December 29, 1852, which is known only because 
of Greeley’s January 2, 1853, response; see p. 139. As T notes in his 
March u, 1853, letter to Curtis, Putnam sent back the entire Cape 
Cod manuscript, but only “the first 70 or 80 (out of 200) pages” of 
“An Excursion to Canada,” constituting the part that had already 
been printed (pp. 154-155). For more information about this situa- 
tion, see Excursions 2007, pp. 478-481. 

” Jesus’ words to his disciples, “For what is a man profited, if he 
shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul” (Matt. 16:26; 
see also Luke 9:25), pose a question that T explored repeatedly. 
One lecture version of his essay “Life without Principle” was titled 
“What Shall It Profit”; see Reform Papers 1973, p. 369. 

2° Theophilus Brown. 


Copy-text: ALS (NN-BGC, Henry David Thoreau Collection, 1837- 
1917, Series III) 


Published: LVP 1865, 85-93; Life 1890, 176, 218-219, 244-245; FL 1894, 
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251-261; FL 1906, 209-217; Cor 1958, 295-300; Spiritual Seeker 2004, 
81-88 


Editor’s Notes 

This letter is addressed “H. G. O. Blake / Worcester / Mass” and 
postmarked “Concord M{illegible} Feb 28”. 

God] PE; Good in MS 

upheavals & depressions] PE; & upheavals depressions in MS. T 
originally wrote depressions & upheavals; in marking to transpose 
these two words he misplaced the ampersand 

always] PE; underlined twice in MS 

requested] PE; req{MS torn}ested 


Author’s Alterations 

which] even 

Above] preceded by cancelled I ama 

your] my 

can;] ~: 

Hesperides] hesperides 

farm,] followed by cancelled i.e. 

alone] interlined with a caret 

God] god 

of] our 

word] world 

body] preceded by cancelled family 

drinking] drink, 

fattening] fatting 

Delectable] delectable 

upheavals & depressions] upheavals and depressions marked 
for transposition 

Myself] myself 

an] and 

for] to 

there] their 

a man] interlined with a caret 

to exchange] preceded by cancelled to begin 

a relative] interlined above cancelled an absolute 

that] he 
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To Spencer Fullerton Baird 
Before March 5, 1853 


[To be returned to S. F. Baird, Washington, 


with the blanks filled.] 
Name Henry. D(avid) Thoreau 
Occupation Literary and Scientific, 
(Professional, or otherwise.) Combined with Land- 
Surveying 
Post-office address Henry D. Thoreau 
Concord Mass. 
Branches of science The Manners & 
in which especial Customs of the Indians 
interest is felt of the Algonquin Group 
previous to contact 
with the Civilized Man*.' 
Remarks. 


I may add that I am an observer of nature generally, and 
the character of my observations, so far as they are scien- 
tific, may be inferred from the fact that I am especially at- 
tracted by such books of science as Whites Selborne and 
Humboldt’s “Aspects of Nature”? 

With thanks for your “Directions’,? received long since, 
I remain 

Yrs &c 
Henry D. Thoreau 


Correspondent: See pp. 136-137. 


‘In a Journal entry dated March 5, 1853, T recorded a more nu- 
anced assessment of himself as a scientist than the questionnaire 
permitted: 

The Secretary of the Association for the Ad. of Science-re- 
quested me as he probably has thousands of others-by a 
printed circular letter from Washington the other day-to fill 
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the blanks against certain questions-among which the most 
important one was-what branch of science I was specially 
interested in- Using the term science in the most compre- 
hensive sense possible- Now though I could state to a select 
few that department of human inquiry which engages me-& 
should be rejoiced at an opportunity so to do-I felt that it 
would be to make myself the laughing stock of the scientific 
community-to describe or attempt to describe to them that 
branch of science which specially interests me-in as much as 
they do not believe in a science which deals with the higher 
law. So I was obliged to speak to their condition and describe 
to them that poor part of me which alone they can understand. 
The fact is I am a mystic-a transcendentalist-& a natural phi- 
losopher to boot. Now I think-of it-I should have told them at 
once that I was a transcendentalist-that would have been the 
shortest way of telling them that they would not understand 
my explanations. 

How absurd that though I probably stand as near to nature 
as any of them, and am by constitution as good an observer as 
most-yet a true account of my relation to nature should excite 
their ridicule only. If it had been the secretary of an associa- 
tion of which Plato or Aristotle was the President-I should not 
have hesitated to describe my studies at once & particularly. 
(VJournal 5 1997, pp. 469-470) 

? Gilbert White, The Natural History of Selborne, and Alexander 
von Humboldt, Aspects of Nature. T owned a copy of White’s book. 

3 Baird published several sets of directions for making collections 
and observations. T probably refers either to General Directions for 
Collecting and Preserving Objects of Natural History (1850) or to Di- 
rections for Collecting, Preserving, and Transporting Specimens of 
Natural History (1852). 


Copy-text: ALS on printed document (NNPM, MA 2108; DSI-AI 
[RU 7002, Box 60]) 


Published: T Declines an Invitation 1956, n.p.; Cor 1958, 309-310 


Editor’s Notes 

The leaf containing this questionnaire was cut from “Circulars 
to AAAS members, 1852-1853” in Box 60 of Record Unit 7002, Spen- 
cer Fullerton Baird Papers, 1833-1889, at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion Archives. “Circulars” is a bound volume of questionnaires that 
were returned to Baird. Matching the stub of T’s questionnaire with 
the larger portion of it completes characters that begin several lines 
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in the “Remarks” section; see “To Spencer Fullerton Baird, Before 
March 5, 1853,” following p. 534. 

This questionnaire and T’s December 19, 1853, letter to Baird are 
accessioned together at the Morgan Library & Museum as MA 2108, 
having been purchased together in 1961. In both T Declines an Invi- 
tation 1956, n.p., and Cor 1958, pp. 309-310, Walter Harding assumes 
that the questionnaire had been an enclosure in T’s December 19, 
1853, letter. However, T’s March 5, 1853, Journal entry indicates that 
he received the questionnaire either late in February or early in 
March; it also strongly suggests that he had returned it by March 5: 
“The Secretary of the Association for the Ad. of Science-requested 
me... bya printed circular letter from Washington the other day.... 
So I was obliged to speak to their condition and describe to them 
that poor part of me which alone they can understand” (Journal 
5 1997, p. 469). PE supplies the date “Before March 5, 1853” for the 
questionnaire from the contents of this Journal entry. 

The information T provides about himself (name, occupation, 
address, interest) and his letter following “Remarks.” are handwrit- 
ten; the rest of the document is printed. 

interest] PE; in / terest in copy-text 


Author’s Alteration 
Civilized Man] civilized man 


To Horace Greeley 
March 9, 1853 

Concord Feb. 9°53 
Friend Greeley, 

I send you inclosed Putnam’s cheque for 59 dollars, 
which together with the 20° dollars*® sent last December- 
make, nearly enough, principal & interest of the $75 which 
you lent me last July-' However I regard that loan as a 
kindness for which I am still indebted to you both prin- 
cipal and interest. Iam sorry that my manuscript should 
be so mangled, insignificant as it is, but I do not know 
how I could have helped it fairly, since I was born to be a 
pantheist-if that be the name of me, and to do the deeds 
of one.* 

I suppose that Sartain is quite out of hearing by this 
time, & it is well that I sent him no more. 
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Let me know how much I am still indebted to you pecu- 
niarily for trouble taken in disposing of my papers—which 
I am sorry to think were hardly worth your time. 

Yrs with new thanks 
Henry D. Thoreau 


Correspondent: See p. 61. 


1 See pp. 111-112 for Greeley’s positive response to T’s request for 
a loan. 

2 See p. 139, note 2, for more details about the disagreement be- 
tween T and Curtis regarding the publication of “An Excursion to 
Canada.” 

3 Sartain’s Union Magazine of Literature and Art ceased publi- 
cation after the August 1852 issue; see pp. 102-103, note 1, and pp. 
133-134. 


Copy-text: ALS (NNPM, MA 920) 
Published: Cor 1958, 294 


Editor’s Notes 

This letter is addressed “Horace Greeley Esq / Tribune Office / 
New York City” and postmarked “Concord Ms Mar 9”. 

PE supplies the month “March” from the postmark, correcting 
T’s erroneous “Feb.” 

dollars] PE;" in MS positioned directly beneath dollars written on 
previous line in MS 


Author’s Alteration 
20] 29 


To George William Curtis 
March u, 1853 

Concord Mar. 1153 
Mr Curtis, 

Together with the MS of my Cape Cod adventures Mr 
Putnam sends me only the first? 70 or 80 (out of 200)* 
pages of the “Canada’, all which having been printed is of 
course of no use to me He states that “the remainder of 
the MSS* seems to have been lost at the printers!” You will 
not be surprised if I wish to know if it actually is lost, and 
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if reasonable pains have been taken to recover it. Suppos- 
ing that Mr P. may not have had an opportunity to con- 
sult you respecting its whereabouts-or have thought it of 
importance enough to inquire after particularly-I write 
again to you to whom I entrusted it to assure you that it is 
of more value to me than may appear.” 

With your leave I will improve this opportunity to 
acknowledge the receipt of another cheque from Mr- 
Putnam.’ 

I trust that if we ever have any intercourse hereafter it 
may be something more cheering than this curt business 
kind- 

Yrs 
Henry D. Thoreau 


Correspondent: See p. 132. 


1 Putnam had had both manuscripts because in November 1852 
T submitted his Cape Cod essay through Curtis, while at about the 
same time Greeley sent “An Excursion to Canada” directly to Put- 
nam. In late 1854 or early 1855 T reopened discussions with Curtis 
about publishing the Cape Cod essay, and part of it appeared in the 
June, July, and August 1855 numbers of Putnam’s. Publication was 
discontinued after the August installment; in 1864, Ticknor and 
Fields published T’s revised and considerably enlarged version of 
the piece in book form (see Cape Cod 1988, pp. 262-289). 

2 The missing pages of the Canada manuscript were apparently 
found and T continued to work on the essay, which was published 
by Ticknor and Fields in 1866 in A Yankee in Canada, with Anti- 
Slavery and Reform Papers (see Excursions 2007, pp. 477-488 and 
359). 

3 T had already sent the check to Greeley to finish paying off his 
debt; see pp. 153-154. 


Copy-text: ALS (ViU, Clifton Waller Barrett Library, Henry David 
Thoreau Collection 6345 E [45]) 


Published: T to Curtis 1942, n.p.; Cor 1958, 301 


Author’s Alterations 
the first] interlined with a caret 
(out of 200)] interlined with a caret 
MSS] MSs 
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From Horace Greeley 
March u, 1853 
New York, 
March? u1, 1853. 
Dear Sir: 

I have yours of the 9", enclosing Putnam’s check for 
$59, making $79 in all you have paid me. I am paid in full, 
and this letter is your receipt in full. I don’t want any pay 
for my ‘services, whatever they may have been. Consider 
me your friend who wished to serve you, however unsuc- 
cessfully. Don’t break with Curtis or Putnam. 

Yours, 
Horace Greeley. 
H. D. Thoreau. 


Correspondent: See p. 61. 
Copy-text: Facsimile of ALS (location of MS unknown) 
Published: HDT 1882, 237-238; Cor 1958, 301-302 


Editor’s Note 
This letter was offered for sale in American Historical Autographs 
(West Palm Beach, Fla.: Joseph Rubinfine); the description in the 
sale catalog includes the following: 
Autograph Letter Signed, full page, 8vo, New York, March 11, 
1853. To Henry David Thoreau. 


Author’s Alteration 
March] ~, 


To Harrison Gray Otis Blake 
April 10, 1853 

Concord Ap. 10" 1853. 
Mr Blake, 

Another singular kind of spiritual foot ball-really name- 
less handleless, homeless, like myself-a mere arena for 
thoughts & feelings; definite enough outwardly, indefi- 
nite more than enough inwardly. But I do not know why 
we should be styled Misters or Masters, we come so near 
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to being anything or nothing, & seeing that we are mas- 
tered, & not wholly sorry to be mastered, by the least 
phenomenon. It seems to me that we are the mere crea- 
tures of thought-one of the lowest forms of intellectual 
life-we men, as the sun-fish is of animal life.! As yet our 
thoughts have acquired no definiteness nor solidity; they 
are purely molluscous, not vertebrate; and the height of 
our existence is to float upward in an ocean where the 
sun shines-appearing only like a vast soup or chowder 
to the eyes of the immortal navigators. It is wonderful 
that I can be here, & you there, and that we can corre- 
spond, and do many other things, when, in fact, there is 
so little of us, either or both, anywhere. In a few minutes, 
I expect, this slight film or dash of vapor that I am will be 
what is called asleep-resting! forsooth, from what? Hard 
work! and thought!! The hard work of the dandelion down 
which floats over the meadow all day-the hard work of 
a pismire that labors to raise a hillock all day, & even by 
moonlight. Suddenly I can come forward into the utmost 
apparent distinctness, & speak with a sort of emphasis to 
you,-& the next moment I am so faint an entity, and make 
so slight an impression that nobody can find the traces of 
me. I try to hunt myself up, and find that the little of me 
that is discoverable is falling asleep, and then I assist & 
tuck it up. It is getting late. How can J starve or feed! Can I 
be said to sleep? There is not enough of me even for that. 
If you hear a noise-taint I-taint I-as the dog says with a 
tin-kettle tied to his tail. I read of something happening to 
another the other day: how happens it that nothing ever 
happens to me? A dandelion down that never alights- 
settles-blown off by a boy to see if his mother wanted 
him?-some divine boy in the upper pastures. 

Well if there really is another such a meteor sojourning 
in these spaces, I would like to ask you if you know whose 
estate this is that we are on? For my part I enjoy it well 
enough, what with the wild apples & the scenery, but I 
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should’nt wonder if the owner set his dog on* me next. 
I could remember something not much to the purpose 
probably, but if I stick to what I do know, then- - - 

It is worth the while to live respectably unto ourselves. 
We can possibly get along with a neighbor, even with a 
bedfellow whom we respect but very little, but as soon as 
it comes to that that we do not respect ourselves, then we 
do not get along at all-no matter how much money we 
are paid for halting. There are old heads in the world who 
cannot help me by their example or advice to live wor- 
thily & satisfactorily to myself, but I believe that it is in my 
power to elevate myself this very hour above the com- 
mon level of my life. It is better to have your head in the 
clouds, and know where you are, if indeed you cannot get 
it above them,-than to breathe the clearer atmosphere 
below them, & think that you are in paradise. 

Once you were in Milton? doubting what to do. To live a 
better life-this surely can be done. Dot & carry one.‘ Wait 
not for a clear sight, for that you are to get. What you see 
clearly you may omit to do. Milton & Worcester! It is all 
Blake-Blake. Never mind the rats in the wall; the cat will 
take care of them. All that men have said or are is a very 
faint rumor, & it is not worth the while to remember or 
refer to that. If you are to meet God, will you refer to any- 
body out of that court? How shall men know how I suc- 
ceed unless they are in at the life? I did not see the Times’ 
reporter there. 

Is it not delightful to provide one® self with the neces- 
saries of life-to collect dry wood for the fire when the 
weather grows cool, or fruits when we grow hungry?-not 
tillthen- And then we have all the time left for thought! 

Of what use were it, pray, to get a little wood to burn 
to warm your body this cold weather, if there were’ not a 
divine fire kindled at the same time to warm your spirit? 
Unless he can 

“Erect himself above himself 
How poor a thing is man!”5 
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I cuddle up by my stove & there I get up another fire 
which warms fire itself. Life is so short that it is not wise to 
take round-about ways, nor can we spend much time in 
waiting. Is it absolutely necessary then that we should do 
as we are doing? Are we chiefly under obligations to the 
Devil-like Tom Walker?‘ Though it is late to leave off this 
wrong way, it will seem early the moment we begin on the 
right way; instead of mid-afternoon it will be early morn- 
ing with us. We have not got half way to dawn yet 

As for the lectures, I feel that I have something to say, 
especially on Travelling Vagueness & Poverty-but I can- 
not come now- I will wait till I am fuller and have fewer 
engagements. Your suggestions will help me much to write 
them when I am ready. I am going to Haverhill tomorrow 
surveying-for a week or more’7- You met me on my last 
errand thither. 

I trust that you realize what an exaggerator I am- 
that I lay myself out to exaggerate whenever I have an 
opportunity,-pile Pelion upon Ossa, to reach heaven so.* 
Expect no trivial truth from me unless I am on the wit- 
ness’ stand. I will come as near to lying as you can drive a 
coach & four. If it is’nt thus & so with me, it is with some- 
thing. Iam not particular whether I get the shells or meat, 
in view of the latter’s worth. 

I see that I have not at all answered your letter, but there 
is time enough for that. 

H. D. Thoreau 


Correspondent: See p. 22. 


1 T’s “sun-fish” is a jellyfish. In Cape Cod, he describes the beach 
as “strewn with beautiful sea-jellies, which the wreckers called 
sun-squall, one of the lowest forms of animal life, some white, 
some wine-colored, and a foot in diameter” (Cape Cod 1988, p. 54). 

2 T refers to a child’s game using a dandelion clock, the seed head 
that succeeds the flower. The game is described in What They Say 
in New England and Other American Folklore, collected by Clifton 
Johnson and edited by Carl Withers (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1963; first published 1896 by Lee and Shepard), p. 33: 

Pick a dandelion top that has gone to seed. Say, “Does my 
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mother want me?” and blow the white top with all your might. 
If all the seeds fly away, your mother wants you right off. If they 
do not, keep on blowing. The number of blows it takes to clear 
the dandelion head indicates in how many hours your mother 
wants you. 

See also Journal 5 1997, pp. 78 and 511. 

3 T’s August 9, 1850, letter to Blake indicates that Blake had writ- 
ten him about life in Milton, Massachusetts, where Blake taught 
school; see pp. 78-79. 

4 Bradley P. Dean annotates this as “an expression taught to chil- 
dren learning arithmetic to help them remember to ‘carry one’ into 
the next column when they add a column of numbers totaling ten 
or more” (Spiritual Seeker 2004, p. 219n5). 

5 T modifies a passage from Samuel Daniel, “To the Lady Marga- 
ret, Countess of Cumberland”: “And that unless above himself he 
can / Erect himself, how poor a thing is man!” (Alexander Chalm- 
ers, ed., The Works of the English Poets, 3:530). 

6 T refers to the protagonists of Washington Irving’s “The Devil 
and Tom Walker,” which was included in Irving’s 1824 collection, 
Tales of a Traveller. 

7In “Field Notes of Surveys” T records working for “Duncan- 
White & How in Haverhill-from Ap 12th to Ap 29” (p. 503). See im- 
ages of plans T drew up for James H. Duncan, Charles White, and 
Elizabeth Howathttp://www.concordlibrary.org/scollect/Thoreau 
_surveys/Thoreau_surveys.htm (numbers 26a, 26b, 147, and 69). 
T’s Journal for this period includes information about traveling to 
Haverhill, Massachusetts, and some botanical and other observa- 
tions he made while there; see Journal 6 2000, pp. 84-87. 

T refers to an episode in Greek mythology that had become 
proverbial. In a rebellion against the gods, the giants Otus and 
Ephialtes piled Mount Pelion on Mount Ossa in order to storm 
Mount Olympus. 


Copy-text: ALS (NNPM, MA 2025) 


Published: LVP 1865, 94-98; Life 1890, 263; FL 1894, 261-265; T: Home 
1902, 323-324; FL 1906, 217-220; Cor 1958, 302-304; Spiritual Seeker 
2004, 89-92 


Editor’s Notes 

This letter is addressed “H. G. O. Blake / Worcester / Mass.” and 
postmarked “Concord Ms. Apr 11” 

one] PE; possibly ones in MS 


Author’s Alterations 
on] followed by cancelled to 
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From Loring Henry Austin 


April 1853 
Lincoln Apr{MS cut} 
H. D. Thoreau Esqr 
Dear Sir- Iinclose your {MS cut} 
with many thanks for your {MS cut} 
labor'-the amount of the {MS cut} 
Sent me- 
Yours 
Truly L. H. Au{MS cut} 
$3.00. 


Correspondent: Loring Henry Austin (1819-1892), son of Loring 
and Sarah Orme Austin, graduated from Harvard in 1839. In 1850 
he married Mary Jane Goodwin (1831-1894), daughter of Isaac and 
Elizabeth Hammatt Goodwin. The Austins lived for a time in Con- 
cord, where Loring worked as a postal clerk. His wife became well 
known as a novelist under the name Jane Goodwin Austin. 


‘In T’s “Field Notes of Surveys,’ this survey is recorded as fol- 
lows: “Loring H. Austin-Surveyed a strip of Land in Lincoln for 
March 31st 53- Bought of Wm Pierce?- - The 3 new sides on the 
strip by me” (p. 502). 


Copy-text: ALS (ViU, Clifton Waller Barrett Library, Henry David 
Thoreau Collection 6345 E [45]) 


Editor’s Notes 

Austin wrote his letter on p. 1 of a folio; T opened up the folio, 
trimmed the right edge, and waxed the opened folio to a partial 
leaf that contains his October 12, 1853, draft petition concerning 
Michael Flannery (see “From Loring Henry Austin, April 1853, and 
To Various Recipients, October 12, 1853,” following p. 534). The re- 
sulting enlarged sheet is now in a paper frame. Some of the text at 
the end of each line of the letter was removed when the folio was 
trimmed. The recto and verso of the enlarged sheet also contain 
other material in T’s hand. 

PE supplies the year “1853” based on T’s record of a March 31, 
1853, survey for Austin. 
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To Eben Jenks Loomis 
June 18, 1853 
Concord June 18" 53 
Mr Eben J. Loomis, 
Dear Sir, 

Excuse me for delaying so long to thank you for the gift 
of the Nautical Almanack.' I am glad of the opportunity 
it affords me to examine, and perhaps use, it soon. Other 
engagements have held me from it yet, but it looks full 
of celestial news, fit to circulate in the heavens, if not on 
earth. It is the argument of a great Poem. 

Your sticks cut on the Battle Ground await the time 
when next you shall walk this way. 

Yrs 
Henry D. Thoreau. 


Correspondent: Eben Jenks Loomis (1828-1912) studied at the Law- 
rence Scientific School of Harvard and became a senior assistant 
at the Nautical Almanac Office of the U.S. Naval Observatory in 
Washington, D.C. On July 13, 1853, he married Mary Alden Wilder 
(1831-1910), daughter of Rev. John Wilder and Mary Jones Wilder of 
Concord and a close friend of T’s aunts Maria and Jane. The couple 
spent some of their honeymoon boarding at the Thoreau home, 
and T and Loomis, a close observer of nature, became friends. 


‘ The American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac was first pub- 
lished in 1852; the first edition contained data for astronomers and 
navigators on the positions of celestial bodies, and on eclipses and 
other phenomena, for the year 1855. It was the American edition of 
the British Nautical Almanac and Astronomical Ephemeris, which 
began in 1766, giving data for 1767. 


Copy-text: ALS (CtY, Manuscripts and Archives, Loomis-Wilder 
Papers, MS 496A, Series II, Box 8, Folder 90) 


Editor’s Note 
This letter is addressed “Mr. Eben J. Loomis / Cambridgeport / 
Mass.” 
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To James Walter Spooner 
July 29, 1853 

Concord July 29" 1853. 
Dear Sir, 

I should like to visit Plymouth again, though, as you 
suspect, not particularly on the day of the Celebration.’ I 
should like to stand once more on your open beach, and 
be reminded of that simple sea shore it symbolizes, on 
which we pilgrims all landed not long since; though most 
of us have wandered far inland, and perchance lost our- 
selves, and the savor of our salt, amid the hills and for- 
ests of this world. I should like to meet there my Sea-born 
& Peregrine? cousins, and have a social chat with them 
about the time when we came over;-but at present it may 
not be. It is not convenient for me to come; but be assured 
that whenever I may do so, I will remember the spirit of 
your very kind invitation. 

Yrs Henry D. Thoreau. 


Correspondent: James Walter Spooner (1831-1888), son of Ephraim 
and Mary Elizabeth Spooner of Plymouth, Massachusetts, was at 
various times a bookkeeper, a clerk, an assistant to his father in 
the post office, and a farmer. In 1858 he married Frona Smith (1831- 
1917), daughter of Phineas and Maria Smith. Spooner probably met 
T in July 1851, when T visited Benjamin Marston Watson in Plym- 
outh. He became devoted to T and repeatedly urged him to visit 
Plymouth. 


* On Monday, August 2, Plymouth commemorated the embarka- 
tion of the Delfshaven pilgrims on that day in 1620. The town was 
decorated with flags, banners, bunting, signs, and several busts 
of Daniel Webster, who had delivered a celebrated oration on the 
2ooth anniversary in 1820 and who had died in 1852. 

2 T probably alludes to Mark 9:50 (“Salt is good: but if the salt 
have lost his saltness, wherewith will ye season it?”) or Luke 14:34 
(“Salt is good: but if the salt have lost its savour, wherewith shall it 
be seasoned?” ); see also Matt. 5:13. 

3 T plays on the names of two well-known early settlers, Seaborn 
Cotton (1633-1686) and Peregrine White (1620-1704). Seaborn Cot- 
ton, son of Rev. John Cotton and Sarah Hawkredd Story Cotton, 
was born at sea and later became a minister. Peregrine White, son 
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of William and Susanna White, was the first child born to the Pil- 
grims in a New England colony: he was born in November in the 
cabin of the Mayflower just after its arrival at what is now Province- 
town Harbor. After William White died in February 1621, Susanna 
married Edward Winslow, who later served as governor of Plym- 
outh for three terms. 


Copy-text: ALS (MPIPS, Spooner Collection HVI.3) 
Published: “Beans (13)” 1980, 22; “T as Seen” 1984, 337-338 


Editor’s Note 
This letter is addressed “James W. Spooner / Plymouth / Mass.” 
and postmarked “Concord Ms. Jul 29” 


From Jean Louis Rodolphe Agassiz 
Summer 1853 

[New Edition, with Several Additions.] 
Dear Sir,- 

Having been engaged for several years in the prepara- 
tion of a Natural History of the Fishes of the United States, 
I wish, before beginning the printing of my work, to col- 
lect as extensive materials as possible, respecting the geo- 
graphical distribution of these animals.' It has occurred to 
me, that by means of a circular containing directions for 
collecting fishes I might obtain the information required. 
I should, indeed, like to secure separate collections of 
our fishes from every bay and inlet along the coast, and 
from every stream, river, creek, lake, and pond upon the 
mainland, throughout the whole country, and am satis- 
fied that such collections would furnish invaluable in- 
formation respecting the geographical distribution of our 
aquatic animals. I would thank you for any assistance and 
contribution you can furnish from your quarter of the 
country, and duly acknowledge it in my work; and since 
I extend my investigations to all the branches of Natural 
History, any specimens besides fishes, which may be ob- 
tained, would be equally acceptable, including geological 
specimens and fossil remains. In return I would propose 
exchanges of other specimens if desired, or reciprocate 
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the favor in any other way in my power, and pay the ex- 
penses incurred in making collections for me. Specimens 
from foreign countries are also solicited, especially when 
their origin is satisfactorily ascertained. Any person into 
whose hands this circular may come, feeling inclined to 
correspond with me upon these subjects, is requested 
to address me under the following direction:- 

L. Agassiz, 

Professor of Zodlogy and Geology in the 

Lawrence Scientific School, at 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Directions for Collecting Fishes and Other Objects 
of Natural History. 

The present condition of our science requires collec- 
tions made in a very different spirit from those gathered 
in former years. The naturalist must not only know all 
the different kinds of animals; he must also become 
acquainted with the changes they undergo while grow- 
ing, and with their geographical range. To arrive at this 
knowledge, it is necessary to obtain, separately, complete 
collections from every district upon the mainland, from 
every inlet along the sea-shores, and from every distinct 
fresh-water basin, and to select a number of specimens 
of every kind, if possible so as to include the young, as 
well as the adults, males and females.* The number and 
diversity of species found in our fresh waters especially, 
is much greater than is usually supposed by accidental 
observers. A variety of little fishes, sometimes belonging 
even to different families, are almost everywhere used 
for bait by fishermen, and frequently mistaken under 
one common name, Minnows, or supposed to be sim- 
ply the young of larger kinds. Among these, most valu- 
able discoveries may be made. There are still districts in 
our country where a naturalist may fish half a dozen new 


* There are many species of our fishes in which the sexes differ as 
much as among our fowls. 
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species and more of these small nondescripts, in a single 
creek, within a few hours.* A small hand-net is very useful 
to collect these smallest kinds of fishes, and I have gen- 
erally found that I could more easily obtain this small fry 
from boys, than from either fishermen or anglers. Again, 
scores of fishes are indiscriminately called Bass, Perch, 
Sunfish, Suckers, &c., in different parts of the country, 
which, when compared side by side, prove as different 
from one another as a robin and a crow. It is, therefore, a 
matter of great importance for the naturalist to get every 
species of fish from every water-basin, that he may have 
an opportunity of ascertaining for himself how far they 
agree, and how far they differ, in different watercourses. 
Anglers and professional fishermen generally know the 
fishes of their own fishing-grounds much better than 
naturalists, and from them most valuable information 
may be obtained respecting the species inhabiting their 
neighborhood. There is, on that account, no difficulty in 
ascertaining from them whether a complete collection 
of all the fishes of any given locality has been obtained. 
But the difficulty begins when it is attempted to identify 
the fishes of distant places, relying upon their names for 
comparison. Such is the confusion of these names in dif- 
ferent sections of the country, arising from the use of the 
same names for different objects, and of different names 
for the same objects, that nothing short of complete col- 
lections obtained separately from every important local- 
ity will prevent the naturalist from making gross mistakes 
in his identification of species from remote localities. Few 
men not trained in the study of Natural History are pre- 
pared to believe that even the fishes living in the head- 
waters of a river may differ entirely from those living in 
its middle and lower course, and that it may therefore be 


* It actually happened to me last winter, at Mobile, Ala., and at 
St. Louis, Mo., to discover six and even eight new species of fishes 
in a single day. 
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necessary to make separate collections in different parts 
of one and the same water-basin. This is still more impor- 
tant respecting distinct water-systems. But a complete 
survey ought to cover the whole ground as soon as pos- 
sible. It would not be too much to have one collection for 
every hundred miles upon our large streams, and one for 
every fifty and even for every twenty miles upon smaller 
rivers. 

The preservation of fishes requires but little care and at- 
tention. Any vessel, jar, can, keg, or barrel, fit to hold alco- 
hol, is also fit for collecting fishes, which may be heaped 
up in it like herrings in salt. The alcohol used must be of 
about the strength of that of .88 specific gravity* for most 
fishes; for suckers and brook-trouts, however, it ought to 
be stronger, about .80, their flesh being either soft or very 
fat, and more readily decomposed. In summer or in warm 
climates it is advisable to use always strong alcohol to 
obviate the effects of evaporation. Suppose it is intended 
to make a complete collection from one of the larger 
tributaries of some of our great rivers. All that is wanted 
will be a few jars, such as are used to keep preserves, a 
barrel of about fifteen or twenty gallons, and a supply of 
whiskey and alcohol. These may be kept in a cool place, 
a cellar, or a sheltered recess, ready to receive the fishes. 
The smallest fishes are best kept by themselves in jars, 
and the larger ones in a barrel. The barrel ought to be put 
upon one head, the other being removed and used as a 
cover. It will be well to see that the fishes are placed in it 


* Common whiskey of .90 to .92 specific gravity may be used by 
adding strong alcohol, in the proportion of one gallon of alcohol to 
one gallon of whiskey. Highly rectified whiskey, as it is prepared in 
some parts of the country, may occasionally do by itself, especially 
if it has nearly the specific gravity of .88. It is, however, always safer 
to err by using too strong than too weak spirits. Specimens may 
be contracted by too strong alcohol, and lose to some extent their 
form; they will certainly spoil entirely in too weak a mixture. 
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in as natural a position as possible, that is to say, stretched 
out with the fins closed against the body, or at least not 
unnaturally bent. It is equally desirable to exclude speci- 
mens the fins of which are bruised, and the scales rubbed 
off, unless they be rare species. When the fishes are too 
long to be stretched across the barrel, they may be gently 
bent upon their flatter side, and if too stiff to allow this, 
put in, head foremost, in an upright or slanting position, 
and then slightly bent against the sides of the barrel. It is 
useless at first to pour more alcohol over the fishes than 
is necessary to cover them. While cruising at sea, it will 
be well to throw some rags over the specimens to pre- 
vent their jarring, until the vessel in which they are con- 
tained is quite full, and headed up. Of the smaller kinds 
of fishes, at least a dozen of each would be required for a 
full and satisfactory examination. Where they may easily 
be caught, more would be very acceptable. Of those of 
medium size, about half that number; and of the larger 
ones, as may be most convenient, one, two, or three. It 
will secure a better state of preservation, and afford fuller 
means of study, if a cut is made into the belly of the larger 
fishes to allow the alcohol to penetrate the intestines. At 
all events, these ought never to be removed. The knowl- 
edge of the local names is very desirable. To rectify the 
errors of nomenclature now spread over the whole coun- 
try, the simplest way of recording the name of a fish is 
to write it with a black hard pencil upon a piece of stiff 
paper, or with indelible ink upon cloth, and to place such 
a label under the gill-cover of the specimen to which it 
belongs. Specimens too small to be labelled in that way 
may be rolled up in a piece of cotton cloth upon which 
the name is written. Delicate fishes, with very deciduous 
scales, would keep better if they were wrapped up sin- 
gly in this way in cloth. Any other notice respecting the 
habits, uses, &c. of such specimens may be preserved in 
the same manner, or referred to a No. inscribed upon the 
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label of the fish. It would be very important to record as 
far as possible the date at which the specimens preserved 
were caught. This may often enable an anatomist to deter- 
mine the spawning season of the species. Also the depth at 
which they are known to live. Should any collector be suf- 
ficiently familiar with painting to draw colored figures of 
any of these fishes, or so situated as to have some of them 
drawn by an artist, it would be an invaluable contribution 
to Natural History. 

When collections have to travel over great distances, or 
to be for many months on a journey, it is desirable that 
every specimen should be wrapped up singly in a piece of 
cloth; but this is not necessary, generally speaking, for col- 
lections which are likely to be taken care of after a short 
journey. 

Those unaccustomed to making collections may oc- 
casionally suppose from their smell that they are spoil- 
ing, the mixture of alcohol with dead animal matter being 
rather disagreeable; but unless there is actual putrefac- 
tion, no apprehension need be had respecting the safety 
of a collection, and the removal of decayed specimens is 
all that is required for the preservation of the remainder, 
provided the alcohol has the necessary strength of at least 
twenty-eight degrees of Beaumé, or .88 specific gravity. To 
avoid losses, it is prudent never to use kegs of more than 
twenty to twenty-five gallons, save in exceptional cases, 
where very large and highly valuable specimens are to 
be preserved. As a general rule, a twenty-five-gallon keg 
will contain any desirable specimen collected even in our 
largest rivers, there being always an opportunity now and 
then to obtain a moderately large specimen of our largest 
fishes, which when full grown are at any rate too bulky 
to be preserved in alcohol. Upon small watercourses, or 
small ponds, an ordinary jar may be sufficient to contain 
complete separate collections of all their natural pro- 
ductions. Of very large fishes, especially of sharks and 
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skates, the skin may be preserved, leaving the whole head 
attached to it, and rolled up, preserved like other speci- 
mens, in alcohol. A longitudinal cut upon one side, in 
preference the right side, will afford sufficient facility for 
removing the intestines and all the flesh and bones of 
the body. Skeletons would be also very desirable. To ob- 
tain them it is simply necessary to boil the animal, either 
whole or in parts, and to gather and clean all the bones 
and preserve them together in a sack. A naturalist will 
readily put up the loose parts in their natural connection. 

This method of collecting may apply to almost all ani- 
mals, it being now very desirable to obtain specimens 
even of quadrupeds and birds in alcohol, for the sake 
of making anatomical preparations. Such specimens re- 
quire, however, to be injected with alcohol through the 
mouth and anus, and also into the abdominal cavity. Rep- 
tiles may be treated like fishes, as also most of the lower 
animals. I may say here, that insects, and all brittle ob- 
jects of Natural History, especially when small, must be 
preserved in comparatively small jars; whilst shell-fishes, 
crabs and lobsters, sea-urchins, star-fishes, corals, &c., 
protected as they are by their solid envelopes, need no 
special care after being put into alcohol, except, perhaps, 
to be wrapped up in soft paper or in cloth. All kinds of in- 
sects, even butterflies, may be collected in strong alcohol, 
provided they are divided off into comparatively small 
jars and not allowed to shake. Such specimens answer 
best for anatomical examination. It requires a peculiar skill 
to make good collections of dried specimens of insects, 
and to pin and spread them properly, though specimens 
preserved in this manner are the most valuable for exhi- 
bition. The preservation of shells in alcohol, without re- 
moving the soft parts of the animal, is particularly desir- 
able. Small shells are better packed first in small boxes, 
and these packed like larger specimens. Geological spec- 
imens and fossils require to be wrapped up carefully in 
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several layers of soft paper, and packed closely to prevent 
any friction. 

As soon as a collection is supposed to be complete, it 
is best to send it off at once, that it may be taken care of 
properly, and examined whilst the specimens are in the 
best state of preservation. Not to multiply the packages, 
it is desirable to put every thing in one barrel or in one 
box; but to secure their perfect preservation, under such 
circumstances, a few precautions are required. In the 
first place, assort somewhat the alcoholic specimens, in 
tubs, before packing them, so that the larger ones may 
be placed side by side and not crush the more delicate 
ones. After selecting an appropriate keg, placing it upon 
one head, the other being removed, or taking, for pack- 
ing, the barrel used for collecting, the larger specimens 
are first put in, in the manner described above; smaller 
tough ones, such as perches, being placed in the empty 
intervals, and so on, until all the larger and coarser speci- 
mens are disposed of, and covered with alcohol, which 
is poured in gradually. Upon these, a layer of rags or soft 
paper is placed, to protect the next layer of smaller fishes, 
between each of which a layer of rags is to be added to 
prevent the too close contact of such a bulk of flesh, 
avoiding, however, all pressure upon the specimens, and 
allowing them simply to rest upon one another with their 
natural weight. In this way, a whole barrel of fishes may 
be packed with perfect safety, like sardines, and travel 
for thousands of miles, with a comparatively small quan- 
tity of alcohol between them. Finally, the smallest speci- 
mens, already packed by themselves in small jars, in the 
same manner as the larger ones in the barrel, may be also 
packed in the barrel, being wrapped up in rags, and in 
that condition placed among the larger specimens; or the 
small jars containing the small fishes may be packed in a 
box by themselves. Before closing up the barrel, it is nec- 
essary to see that no empty space is left; otherwise, even 
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when full of alcohol, the solid contents may move; and 
for their preservation nothing is more important than to 
prevent the specimens from jarring when travelling. This 
applies equally to the small jars. However, before heading 
the barrel, it is necessary to draw, through the bunghole, 
so much of the alcohol as may be necessary to allow the 
head to be secured without losing any liquid. After head- 
ing the barrel, it is to be completely filled with alcohol ei- 
ther through the bunghole or through a small hole in the 
upper head. The liquor used in collecting may be used 
again in packing, provided it be strengthened by some 
additional alcohol that may give it at least the strength 
required, as stated above. In packing dried specimens, 
the same care must be taken to pack first the heavy ones 
together, and next to protect the delicate ones by packing 
them beforehand in small boxes before allowing them to 
go among the larger ones. 

After having mentioned all the preparations necessary 
to obtain perfect collections, I may add, that any rough 
gathering of a few specimens, taken up accidentally, may 
be also quite welcome, and highly valuable as a first in- 
dication of what might be obtained from a locality the 
natural productions of which have not yet been studied. A 
mere catalogue of all the fishes known to the anglers and 
fishermen of your vicinity, giving their vernacular names, 
would be very acceptable. 

A notice of the physical character of the localities where 
specimens have been collected would be a valuable addi- 
tion to the collection itself. Respecting the land it should 
mention: the height above the level of the sea, if known, 
the nature of the soil, whether dry, moist or swampy, 
muddy, sandy or rocky, &c. Respecting the waters: the 
mean and extreme temperatures, if ascertained, whether 
clear or muddy, and of what color, deep or shallow, stag- 
nant or current; of rivers especially, the rapidity of the 
current, and also whether subject to great rise and fall. 
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When despatching such collections to their final desti- 
nation, it is important to mark each barrel or box with 
a conspicuous sign, that there should be no possibility of 
mistaking them; the chief value of specimens in Natural 
History arising in our days from a correct identification of 
their origin. 

t= Any parcel directed to me, care of Stratton’s Cam- 
bridge Express, Boston, will reach me safely, and be taken 
care of, even in case I should be absent from Cambridge. 
To save you any further trouble, you may deliver your par- 
cels to a commission merchant of your place, and request 
him when forwarding to send me a bill of lading, men- 
tioning the sign marked upon the parcels. Small packages 
may be sent by express, larger ones by the ordinary freight 
lines. 

Cambridge, 1853. 


Correspondent: See p. 24. 


1 This project was never completed, but thousands of copies of 
the circular were sent out and “amateur collectors from all over the 
nation rose to the challenge” (Christoph Irmscher, Louis Agassiz: 
Creator of American Science [Boston, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin Har- 
court, 2013], p. 108). The specimens Agassiz received in response 
formed part of the collection of Harvard University’s Museum of 
Comparative Zoology, which Agassiz established in 1859. 


Copy-text: Printed document (MH-H, HEW 12.7.10) 
Published: Companion 1964, 194-197 


Editor’s Notes 
This letter is addressed “Mr Henry Thoreau / Concord / Mass’. 
PE supplies the season “Summer” based on responses by other 
recipients of Agassiz’s letter; these responses are dated July and 
August 1853. 
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From Ellery Channing 
October 9, 1853 


Mr Thoreau 
If you are not engaged to-day I should like to make an 
excursion with you on the river. 
If you are some other day next week. 
WEC 


Correspondent: William Ellery Channing the Younger (1817-1901), 
known by his contemporaries as Ellery, was the son of Dr. Walter 
Channing and Barbara Perkins Channing of Boston. He entered 
Harvard in September 1834 and left four months later. In the fall 
of 1839 he took up farming in McHenry County, Illinois, but he 
sold his land there in October 1840 and returned to Massachu- 
setts. In December of that year, Channing met Emerson through 
their mutual friends Samuel Ward and Caroline Sturgis. In spring 
1841, he moved to Cincinnati to work for his uncle, James Perkins, 
who introduced him to Ellen Fuller (1820-1856), daughter of Timo- 
thy and Margarett Crane Fuller and sister of Margaret. Channing 
and Fuller married in September 1841, while Channing was editor 
of the Cincinnati Gazette; the couple returned to Massachusetts 
in September 1843. After spending the winter in Cambridge, they 
moved to Concord, where they rented a house next to Emerson’s. 
Later they moved to a house near the Thoreau residence. Chan- 
ning became T’s closest friend and first biographer. Convinced that 
he was a poet, he devoted his life to his writing, but with modest 
success. A moody, unpredictable, sometimes irascible man, Chan- 
ning often offended his friends, including Emerson, Alcott, and 
Margaret Fuller. When he wrote this letter, he and his wife were on 
the verge of separating; about a month later Ellen left, taking their 
four children, and she and Ellery lived apart for almost two years. 
Ellen reunited with Ellery in September 1855. She became ill after 
the birth of her fifth child in June 1856 and died in September 1856. 


Copy-text: ALS (MCo-SC, Thoreau Survey Papers, Series II, Box 1, 
Folder 7, No. 107c) 


Published: “Addenda to T Cor” 1967, 265; “Letters of William Ellery 
Channing the Younger” 1990, 212 


Editor’s Notes 
This letter is addressed “Mr Henry Thoreau”. 
The copy-text is in pencil. Below Channing’s note, T drafted in 
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pencil a petition, which PE dates “October 12, 1853,’ to raise a fifty- 
dollar loan for Michael Flannery (see next letter). The document 
also contains other material in T’s hand. 

PE supplies the date “October 9, 1853” for Channing’s note based 
both on the dating of the draft petition and on a reference in T’s 
Journal for October 9: “Set sail with W. E. C. down the river” (Jour- 
nal 7 2009, p. 100). 


To Various Recipients 
October 12, 1853 


The Undersigned lend to Michael Flannery’ the follow- 
ing sums, amounting in all to 50 dollars’ till the 1* of No- 
vember 1854, to enable him to transport his family’ to this 
country viz—* 


Correspondents: T circulated a version of this petition, but it is not 
known who received it. See also the next letter. 


1 Michael Flannery (1819?-1900), who emigrated from Ireland, 
was a workman in Concord. Sanborn describes Flannery as an “in- 
dustrious Irishman from Kerry” (Life of HDT 1917, p. 434), but Wal- 
ter H. Flannery Jr., a descendant of Michael’s who has researched 
the family’s history, has documents indicating that Michael was 
from County Galway (e-mail message to Dianne Piper-Rybak, Oc- 
tober 17, 2009). In a November 18, 1857, Journal entry, T character- 
izes Flannery as follows: 

Flannery is the hardest-working man I know. Before sunrise 
and long after sunset he is taxing his unweariable muscles. The 
result is a singular cheerfulness. He is always in good spirits. 
He often overflows with his joy when you perceive no occasion 
for it. If only the gate sticks, some of it bubbles up and over- 
flows in his passing comment on that accident. How much 
mere industry proves! There is a sparkle often in his passing 
remark, and his voice is really like that of a bird. Journal 1906, 
10:187) 
See also the next letter and p. 184. 

2 Evidence from other sources indicates that Flannery was able 
to send for his family in March 1854 and that his wife and children 
arrived in Concord sometime afterwards. See “T and Flannery” 
1984, pp. 27-33. 
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Copy-text: AL draft (MCo-SC, Thoreau Survey Papers, Series II, 
Box 1, Folder 7, No. 107c) 


Published: “Letters of William Ellery Channing the Younger” 1990, 
212n1 


Editor’s Notes 

The copy-text is in pencil. Above the draft petition is a note in 
pencil from Channing to T (see previous letter). The document also 
contains other material in T’s hand. 

PE supplies the date “October 12, 1853” for the petition based on 
a reference in T’s Journal for that date: “Today I have had the expe- 
rience of borrowing money-for a poor Irishman who wishes to get 
his family to this country-” (Journal 7 2009, p. 102). 


Author’s Alterations 
amounting ... dollars] interlined above 
his family] interlined with a caret 


To Various Recipients 
October 12, 1853 

Concord Oct 1253 
We, the Undersigned, contribute the following sums, in 
order to make up to Michael Flannery’ the sum of four 
dollars, being the amount of his premium for spading on 
the 5" ult., which was received and kept by his employer, 
Abiel H. Wheeler.’ 

viz 


Correspondents: It is not known who might have received a ver- 
sion of this petition. 


‘Flannery won the second premium in a spading competition 
at the Middlesex Agricultural Society’s annual Cattle Show, but his 
four-dollar prize was claimed by his employer, Abiel H. Wheeler. 
No evidence exists that T actually circulated a version of this pe- 
tition. In his October 12, 1853, Journal entry, T mentions carrying 
“a subscription paper” among his neighbors to borrow money for 
“a poor Irishman who wishes to get his family to this country-” 
Qournal 7 2009, p. 102). T might have asked his neighbors only for 
contributions toward the fifty-dollar loan for Flannery to bring his 
family from Ireland (see p. 175) or he might also have asked them 
to help make up the four-dollar premium. See “T and Flannery” 
1984, pp. 27-33. 
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2 Abiel Heywood Wheeler (1807-1896), son of Ephraim and Sarah 
Parkman Wheeler, was a Concord farmer. He married Harriet Lin- 
coln (1807-1894), daughter of William and Jael Cushing Lincoln, in 
1829. Wheeler was one of the Concord residents who lost timber 
when T accidentally set the woods on fire on April 30, 1844. 


Copy-text: AL draft (ViU, Clifton Waller Barrett Library, Henry 
David Thoreau Collection 6345 E [45]) 


Published: “T and Flannery” 1984, 28 


Editor’s Note 

T waxed the partial leaf containing this draft petition to an 
opened folio that contains Loring Henry Austin’s April 1853 letter 
(see “From Loring Henry Austin, April 1853, and To Various Recipi- 
ents, October 12, 1853,’ following p. 534). The resulting enlarged 
sheet is now in a paper frame. The recto and verso of the enlarged 
sheet also contain other material in T’s hand. 


From James Munroe and Company 
October 25, 1853 


We send by express this day a box & bundle containing 
250 copies of Concord River, & also 450. in sheets.’ All of 
which we trust you will find correct. 


Correspondent: James Munroe (1808-1861) founded his Boston 
and Cambridge publishing firm in the early 1830s. He published 
Emerson’s Nature and Essays, the last four issues of the Dial, and, 
in 1849, T’s first book, A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers. 


1 On October 28, T recorded in his Journal: 
For a year or 2 past-my publisher falsely so called, has been 
writing from time to time to ask what disposition should be 
made of of the copies of ‘A Week on the Concord & Merrimack 
Rivers’ still on hand, and at last suggesting that he had use for 
the room they occupied in his cellar- So I had them all sent to 
me here-& they have arrived today by express-filling the man’s 
wagon-706 copies out of an edition of 1000-which I bought 
of Munroe 4 years ago-& have been ever since paying for & 
have not quite paid for yet- The wares are sent to me at last, 
and I have an opportunity to examine my purchace- They 
are something more substantial than fame-as my back knows 
which has borne them up two flights of Stairs to a place similar 
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to that to which they trace their origin. Of the remaining 290 & 
odd 75 were given away-the rest sold. I have now a library of 
nearly 900 volumes over 700 of which I wrote myself- Is it not 
well that the author should behold the fruits of his labor? My 
works are piled up on one side of my chamber half as high as 
my head-my opera omnia 

This is authorship-these are the work of my brain. There was 
just one piece of good luckin the venture- The unbound were 
tied up by the printer 4 years ago in stout paper wrappers & 
inscribed H. D. Thoreau’s 

Concord River 
50 cops 

So Munroe had only to cross out River & write Mass- and de- 
liver them to the Express man at once. (Journal 7 2009, pp. 122- 
123) 


Copy-text: MSC by Sophia Elizabeth Thoreau (CSmH, FI 4243) 
Published: Cor 1958, 305 


Editor’s Notes 

The recipient’s copy of this letter is not extant. In a letter of Feb- 
ruary 24, 1862, to Ticknor and Fields (see Cor 1958, pp. 637-638), T 
mentions receiving a letter from James Munroe and Company on 
October 25, 1853, and quotes the material printed here. The Feb- 
ruary 24, 1862, letter, for which Sophia Thoreau was amanuensis, 
provides the copy-text for this letter. 

PE supplies the date “October 25, 1853” based on information in 
T’s February 24, 1862, letter. 


To Francis Henry Underwood 
November 22, 1853 

Concord Nov. 22"7’53 
Dear Sir, 

If you will inform me in season at what rate per page, 
(describing the page) you will pay for accepted articles,- 
returning the’ rejected within a reasonable time-and your 
terms are satisfactory, I will forward something for your 
Magazine before Dec 5", and you shall be at liberty to put 
my name in the list of contributors. 

Yours 
Henry D. Thoreau." 
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Correspondent: Francis Henry Underwood (1825-1894), son of 
Roswell and Phoebe Hall Underwood of Enfield, Massachusetts, 
briefly attended Amherst and became a lawyer in 1847. In 1848 
he married Louisa Maria Wood (1827-1882). With the Boston pub- 
lisher John P. Jewett, Underwood was planning to start a monthly 
magazine that “was to be anti-slavery in politics, but was to draw 
for general contributions upon the best writers of the country” 
(Park-Street Papers 1908, p. 210). Underwood wrote to many literary 
figures requesting them to contribute material. The magazine was 
set to start in January 1854, but it never began publication. 


1 Underwood's letter to T soliciting a contribution does not sur- 
vive, but his November 21, 1853, letter to Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson does (MH-H, MS Am 784 [446]; quoted by permission of the 
Houghton Library, Harvard University). The letter reads: 

Boston Nov. 21, 1853 
Dear Sir, 

Messrs J. P. Jewett & Co. of this city propose to establish 
a Literary and Anti Slavery magazine-commencing probably 
in January. The publishers have energy and capital, and will 
spare no pains to make the enterprize completely success- 
ful. They will endeavor to obtain contributions from the best 
writers, and will pay liberally for all they make use of. Politics 
and the “Humanities’, though, of course, prominent as giving 
character to the Magazine, will occupy but a small portion of 
its pages. Current literary topics, new books, the Fine Arts, and 
other matters of interest to the reading public, will receive the 
most careful attention. 

I am desired to request you to become a contributor. If you 
are disposed to favor the project, and have anything written at 
this time, please forward the MS. with your reply. 

Ifnot, please state whether we may expect to receive an arti- 
cle soon?-if before Dec. 5“ it will materially oblige us. If permit- 
ted, we shall announce you as a contributor, in the prospectus. 
The articles will all be anonymous, as in Putnam’s Monthly. 

Your early attention is respectfully solicited. 

With high regard 
Truly yours 
Francis H. Underwood 
Rev. T. W. Higginson 


Copy-text: ALS (NN-BGC, Henry David Thoreau Collection, 1837- 
1917, Series III) 


Published: Park-Street Papers 1908, 216-217; Cor 1958, 306 
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Author’s Alteration 
the] inserted 


To Francis Henry Underwood 
December 2, 1853 

Concord Dec. 2™ 1853 
Dear Sir, 

I send you herewith a complete article of fifty-seven 
pages.’ Putnam’s Magazine pays me four dollars a page- 
but I will not expect to receive more for this than you pay 
to any one else. Of course, you will not make any altera- 
tions or omissions without consulting me. 

Yrs 
Henry D. Thoreau 


Correspondent: See p. 179. 


1 The manuscript that T sent does not survive, so the subject of 
the project is not known. However, it was probably drawn either 
from the account of the Maine woods trip or from a portion of a 
draft of Walden, the two major projects that engaged T at this time. 


Copy-text: ALS (MB, Ms. E. 9.4 75-162) 


Published: Park-Street Papers 1908, 217; Cor 1958, 308 


From Francis Henry Underwood 
December 5, 1853 

Boston Dec. 5. 1853 
Dear Sir, 

I am extremely sorry to inform you that Mr. Jewett has 
decided not to commence the Magazine as he proposed." 
His decision was made too late to think of commencing 
this year with another publisher. His ill health and al- 
ready numerous cares are the reasons he gives.* The en- 
terprise is therefore postponed-but not indefinitely it is 
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to be hoped.’ Should the fates be favorable I will give you 
the earliest information 
Very sincerely yours 
F. H. Underwood 
M: H. D. Thoreau 


Correspondent: See p. 179. 


1 John Punchard Jewett (1814-1884), son of Rev. Paul Jewett and 
Eleanor Punchard Jewett, married Harriette Cobb (1815-1860), 
daughter of Hershon and Sarah Boyd Cobb, in 1837. His second 
wife, whom he married in 1861, was Helen Marie Crane (1829-1915), 
daughter of Elisha and Nancy Crane. Jewett expanded his book 
business to include publishing in 1847. See p. 179, correspondent 
note and note 1, for information about the monthly “Literary and 
Anti Slavery magazine” that Jewett and Underwood had planned 
to start. 

2 In 1852, Jewett published Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin; his “numerous cares” no doubt included his attempts to 
capitalize on the extraordinary popularity of Stowe’s novel. After 
that success his business gradually failed until he gave up publish- 
ing and opened a watch factory in Roxbury. Jewett later unsuccess- 
fully tried other ventures, including patent medicine. 

3 The magazine never started. In 1857 Underwood helped found 
the Atlantic Monthly. 


Copy-text: ALS (NN-BGC, Henry David Thoreau Collection, 1837- 
1917, Series IV) 


Published: Cor 1958, 308-309 


To Spencer Fullerton Baird 
December 19, 1853 
Concord Dec. 19™ 1853 
Spencer F Baird, 
Dear Sir, 

I wish hereby to convey my thanks to the one who so 
kindly proposed me as a member of the Association for 
the Advancement of Science, and also to express my in- 
terest in the Association itself. Nevertheless, for the same 
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reason that I should not be able to attend the meetings, 
unless held in my immediate vicinity, I am compelled to 
decline the membership.’ 
Yrs, 
with hearty thanks, 
Henry D. Thoreau 


Correspondent: See pp. 136-137. 


‘In American Scientific Community 1976, Sally Gregory Kohl- 
stedt reports that T was a member for “1853 only” (see Appendix B, 
“Membership’”). In this letter he declines to continue his member- 
ship past 1853. 


Copy-text: ALS (NNPM, MA 2108) 
Published: T Declines an Invitation 1956, n.p.; Cor 1958, 309 


Editor’s Notes 

This letter and T’s completed questionnaire on p. 151 are acces- 
sioned together at the Morgan Library & Museum as MA 2108, hav- 
ing been purchased together in 1961. In both T Declines an Invitation 
1956, n.p., and Cor 1958, pp. 309-310, Walter Harding assumes that 
the questionnaire had been an enclosure in this letter. However, 
T’s March 5, 1853, Journal entry indicates that he received the ques- 
tionnaire either late in February or early in March, and it strongly 
suggests that he had returned it by March 5; see pp. 151-152, note 1. 

The word “Declines” appears in the upper left corner of the man- 
uscript page, in a hand other than T’s. 


To Harrison Gray Otis Blake 
December 19 and 22, 1853 

Concord Dec 19" 53 
Mr Blake, 

My debt has accumulated so that I should have an- 
swered your last letter at once, if I had not been the sub- 
ject of what is called a press of engagements, having a 
lecture to write for last Wednesday’, and surveying more 
than usual besides.-' It has been a kind of running fight 
with me-the enemy not always behind mef, I trust. 
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True, aman cannot lift himself by his own waist-bands, 
because he cannot get out of himself, but he can expand 
himself, (which is better, there being no up nor down in 
nature) and so split his waist-bands, being already within 
himself. 

You speak of doing & being-& the vanity real or appar- 
ent of much doing- The suckers, I think it is they, make 
nests in our river in the spring of more than a cart-load of 
small stones, amid which to deposit their ova.* The other 
day I opened a muskrats’ house.’ It was made of weeds, 
five feet broad at base & 3 feet high, and far and low 
within it was a little cavity, only a foot in diameter where 
the rat dwelt. It may seem trivial-this piling up of weeds, 
but so the race of muskrats is preserved. We must heap 
up a great pile of doing for a small diameter of being.- Is 
it not imperative on us that we do something-if we only 
work in a tread-mill? and, indeed, some sort of revolv- 
ing is necessary to produce a centre & nucleus of being. 
What exercise is to the body-employment is to the mind 
& morals*. Consider what an amount of drudgery must be 
performed-how much hum-drum & prosaic labor goes to 
any work of the least value. There are so many layers of 
mere white lime in every shell to that thin inner one so 
beautifully tinted. Let not the shell fish think to build his 
house of that alone; and pray what are its tints to him? Is it 
not his smooth close-fitting shirt merely? whose tints are 
not to him, being in the dark, but only when he is gone 
or dead, and his shell is heaved up to light a wreck upon 
the beach, do they appear.‘ With him too it is a song of the 
shirt-‘work-work-work’5-& this work is not merely a po- 
lice in the gross sense, but in the higher sense, a discipline. 

If it is surely the means to the highest end we know, can 
any work be humble or disgusting? Will it not rather ele- 
vating as a ladder-the means by which we are translated? 

How admirably the artist is made to accomplish his self 
cuture by devotion to his art! The woodsawyer® through 
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his effort to do his work well, becomes not merely a bet- 
ter woodsawyer, but measureably a better man. Few are 
the men that can work on their navels-only some Brah- 
mens that I have heard of.° To the painter is given some 
paint & canvass instead.-to the Irishman a bog,-typical 
of himself.- In a thousand apparently humble ways men 
busy themselves to make some right take the place of some 
wrong,-if it is only to make a better paste-blacking-and 
they are themselves so much the better morally for it. 

You say that you sit & aspire, but do not succeed much. 
Does it concern you enough that you do not? Do you work 
hard* enough at it- Do you get the benefit of discipline 
out of it? If so, persevere. Is it a more serious thing than 
to walk a thousand miles in a thousand successive hours? 
Do you get any corns by it? Do you ever think of hanging 
yourself on account of failure? 

If you are going into that line-going to besiege the city 
of God-you must not only be strong in engines-but pre- 
pared with provisions to starve out the garrison. An Irish- 
man came to see me today who is endeavoring to get his 
family out to this New* World.’ He rises at half past 4 & 
milks 28 cows-(which has swolen the joints of his fingers) 
& eats his breakfast, without any milk in his tea or coffee, 
before 6°-& so on day after day for six & a half dollars a 
month-& thus he keeps his virtue in him-if he does not 
add to it-& he regards me as a gentleman able to assist 
him -but if I ever get to be a gentleman, it will be by work- 
ing after my fashion harder than he does- Ifmy joints are 
not swolen, it must be because I deal with the teats of ce- 
lestial cows before break-fast, (and the milker in this case 
is always allowed some of the milk for his breakfast) to say 
nothing of the flocks & herds of Admetus? afterward. 

It is the art of mankind to polish the world, and every 
one who works is scrubbing in some part. 

If the mark is high & far, you must not only aim aright, 
but draw the bow with all your might. You must qualify 
your self to use a bow which no humbler archer can bend. 
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Work-work-work! 
Who shall know it for a bow? It is not of yew-tree. It is 
straighter than a ray of light-flexibility is not known for 
one of its qualities. 
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So far I had got when I was called off to survey.-'° Pray 
read the Life? of Haydon the painter'"-if you have not. It 
is a small revelation for these latter days-a great satisfac- 
tion to know that he has lived-though he is now dead.” 
Have you met with the letter of a Turkish Cadi at the end 
of Layard’s “Nineveh & Babylon”” that also is refreshing 
& a° capital comment on the whole book which preceeds 
it-the oriental genius speaking through him. 

Those Brahmins put it through, they come off-or rather 
stand still, conquerors, with some withered arms or legs at 
least to show-& they are said to have cultivated the faculty 
of abstraction to a degree unknown to Europeans,-’ If 
we cannot sing of faith & triumph-we will sing our de- 
spair- We will be that kind of bird. There are day owls & 
there are night owls-and each is beautiful & even musical 
while about its business. 

Might you not find some positive work to do with your 
back to Church & State-letting your back do all the re- 
jection of them? Can you not go upon your pilgrimage, 
Peter,“* along the winding mountain path whither you 
face? A step more will make those funereal church bells 
over your shoulder sound far and sweet as a natural sound 

Work-work-work!* 
Why not make a very large mud pie & bake it in the sun! 
Only put no church nor state into it, nor upset any other 
pepper-box that way.- Dig out a wood-chuck for that has 
nothing to do with rotting institutions- Go ahead. 

Whether a man spends his day in an extacy or despon- 
dency-he must do some work to show for it-even as* there 
are flesh & bones to show for him. We are superior to the 
joy we experience. 
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Your last 2 letters methinks have more nerve & will in 
them than usual-as ifyou had erected yourselfmore- Why 
are not they good work-if you only had a hundred corre- 
spondents to tax you? 

Make your failure tragical-by the earnestness & stead- 
fastness of your endeavor-& then it will not differ from 
success- Prove it to be the inevitable fate of mortals-of 
one mortal-if you can. 

You said that you were writing on immortality- I wish 
you would communicate to me what you know about 
that-you are sure to live while that is your theme- 

Thus I write on some text which a sentence of your let- 
ters may have furnished. 

I think of coming to see you as soon as I get a new 
coat-if I have money enough left- I will write to you again 
about it. 

Henry D. Thoreau 


Correspondent: See p. 22. 


1 T delivered “An Excursion to Moosehead Lake” at the Concord 
Lyceum on December 14, 1853. He surveyed for Simon Hapgood 
in Acton on the fifteenth and for Daniel Weston in Lincoln on the 
seventeenth. (For images of both surveys, see the Concord Free Pub- 
lic Library’s “Thoreau Surveys” pages, http://www.concordlibrary 
.org/scollect/Thoreau_surveys/49.htm and http://www.concord 
library.org/scollect/Thoreau_surveys/138.htm.) In the Journal entry 
for December 22, he laments: “I have offered myself much more 
earnestly as a lecturer than a surveyor- Yet I do not get any em- 
ployment as a lecturer was not invited to lecture once last winter 
and only once (without pay) this winter-but I can get surveying 
enough-which a hundred others in this county can do as well as 
I-though it is not boasting much to say that a hundred others in 
N. England cannot lecture as well as I on my themes” (Journal 7 
2009, p. 201). 

? T remarks on the “curious circular nests of the Lamprey Eel, 
Petromyzon Americanus, the American Stone-Sucker” in A Week 
1980, p. 32. 

3 T’s December 3 Journal entry gives the location: “One I ex- 
plored this afternoon was formed in a low shore (Hub’s bathing 
Place) at a spot where there were no weeds to make a cabin of-and 
was ap. never completed perhaps because the shore was too low” 
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(Journal 7 2009, pp. 187-188). He made a particular study of muskrat 
houses in November and December 1853 and January 1854. In en- 
tries dated November 7 and November 20, he describes materials 
the muskrats used, and in entries dated November 9, November 11, 
and January 12, he describes what he found when he opened three 
other houses (Journal 7 2009, pp. 149, 151-152, 155, and 284). 

1 T made a similar observation about the color of clamshells in a 
Journal entry dated December 3: “It is a somewhat saddening re- 
flection that the beautiful colors of this shell-for want of light do 
not exist-until its inhabitant has fallen a prey to the spoiler, and it 
is thus left a wreck upon the strand-” (Journal 7 2009, p. 189). 

5 Variations of the same line occur nine times in Thomas Hood’s 
poem “The Song of the Shirt,’ which first appeared in Punch in De- 
cember 1843 and then in the first volume of Hood’s Poems (1846). 

€ T was familiar with Hindu religious practices and Hindu my- 
thology, in both of which the navel has symbolic significance, but 
here he seems to refer more generally to the life of contemplation 
associated with the yogi. Sometime after 1851, in a commonplace 
book now in the Berg Collection at the New York Public Library, 
he redacted a passage describing the ideal state of the yogi from 
William Ward, A View of the History, Literature, and Religion, of the 
Hindoos (p. 192). The passage in full reads: 

The yogee who, however clothed, however fed, and wherever 
placed, is always the same, who is always looking inwards, 
who is happy, profound, benign, who enjoys happiness undis- 
turbed as a lake in a mountain, who though he may have cause 
for the highest joy, remains unaffected, and [is pleased with 
himself, or] enjoys spirit in spirit, who rejects all his works, is 
always cheerful, and free from pain, and who is not absorbed 
either in works of merit or demerit; nor in any thing besides- 
this man resembles a king. 

7 Michael Flannery; see pp. 175-177. 

® Flannery was now working for Elijah Wood Jr., whom T de- 
scribed in his Journal for December 28, 1853: “E. Wood who got 
the premium on farms this year-keeps 28 cows which are milked 
before breakfast or 6 o’clock-his hired men rising at 4⁄2 Am-but he 
gives them none of the milk in their coffee” (Journal 7 2009, p. 209). 

° T refers to one of his favorite myths, in which Apollo, enraged 
that Jupiter had killed his son Asclepius, in turn killed the Cyclops 
who had made the deadly thunderbolts. Jupiter then banished 
Apollo from heaven. In exile Apollo served King Admetus of Thes- 
saly as a shepherd for nine years. 

2 According to “Field Notes of Surveys,” p. 508, on December 19 
and 21, 1853, T surveyed a woodlot for William Wheeler and J. P. 
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Brown; on December 20 he “surveyed and levelled for new house” 
for “Mr Demond (?)” See the Concord Free Public Library’s “Thoreau 
Surveys” page, http://www.concordlibrary.org/scollect/Thoreau 
_surveys/13.htm, for an image of the first survey. 

« T refers to a passage in the autobiography of British painter and 
critic Benjamin Robert Haydon, which had been published earlier 
the same year. In the passage, Haydon, who was primarily known 
as a history painter, laments the necessity of painting portraits in 
order to earn money: 

My whole soul and body raise the gorge at portrait. My mind be- 
comes restless for want of mental occupation. When I painted 
poetry, night and day my mind and soul were occupied. Now 
as soon as the sitter is gone, I turn from his resemblance with 
disgust. Would I could hit on some mode of putting forth sub- 
lime ideas which would provide me the means of existence. 
(Life of Benjamin Robert Haydon, Historical Painter, 2:88) 
In his December 22 Journal entry, T compares his work as a sur- 
veyor to Haydon’s portrait painting: “I am reminded of Haydon 
the painter’s experience when he went about painting the nobil- 
ity- I go about to the houses of the farmers & squires in like man- 
ner- ‘This is my portrait painting-when I would fain be employed 
on higher subjects” (Journal 7 2009, pp. 200-201). 

2 Haydon committed suicide in 1846. 

3 Austen Henry Layard, Discoveries among the Ruins of Nineveh 
and Babylon. At the end of chapter 26, Imaum Ali Zadé, a Turk- 
ish Cadi, replies to queries put to him about the size of Nineveh’s 
population, its trade, and other historical and cultural facts: 

The thing you ask of me is both difficult and useless. ... 
... Seek not after the things which concern thee not. (p. 565) 
T quotes Layard twice in his Journal for December (Journal 7 2009, 
pp. 191 and 192-193). 

“ Peter the Hermit (ca. 1050-1115) led one part of the First Cru- 

sade in 1096. 


Copy-text: ALS (NjP, Robert H. Taylor Collection of English and 
American Literature, 12808-1950, Series III, Box 19, Folder 34) 


Published: LVP 1865, 98-103; FL 1894, 266-271; FL 1906, 221-225; 
Friendly Craft 1908, 328-331; Cor 1958, 310-314; Spiritual Seeker 2004, 
93-98 

Editor’s Notes 


morals] PE; mo{MS blotted}als 
woodsawyer] PE; wood- / sawyer in MS 
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Author’s Alterations 
Wednesday] wednesday 
me] one 
hard] preceded by cancelled at 
New] new 
Life] life 
a] added in margin 
Europeans,-] followed by cancelled and so have 
work'!] ~- 
as] are 


From Ralph Waldo Emerson 
January 1, 1854 
Concord 
1 Jan’ 1854 
Dear Henry, 

I meant to have seen you, but for delays that grew out of 
the snowbanks, to ask your aid in these following particu- 
lars*. On the 8 February, Professor Horsford' is to lecture 
at the Lyceum;? on the 15th® Feb.’, Theodore Parker.’ They 
are both to come to my house for the night. Now I wish to 
entreat your courtesy? & counsel to receive these lonely 
pilgrims, when they arrive, to* guide them to our house, & 
help the alarmed wife to entertain them, & see that they 
do not lose the way to the Lyceum, nor the hour. For, it 
seems pretty certain that I shall not be at home until per- 
haps the next week following these two.‘ If you shall be in 
town, & can help these gentlemen so far, you will serve 
the whole municipality as well as 

Yours faithfully, 
R. W. Emerson 
H. D. Thoreau. 


Correspondent: See p. 50. 


1 Eben Norton Horsford (1818-1893) was on the faculty of the Law- 
rence Scientific School at Harvard. His February lecture was re- 
scheduled to March 8 because of bad weather. His topic, according 
to John Brown Jr., the lyceum secretary, was “the nature of forces 
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& the laws which govern them” (Kenneth Walter Cameron, Emer- 
son and Thoreau Speak: Lecturing in Concord and Lincoln during 
the American Renaissance |Hartford: Transcendental Books, 1972], 
p. 168). 

2 On November 16, 1853, Emerson and two others had been 
elected curators of the Concord Lyceum for the coming lecture 
season. 

3 Theodore Parker (1810-1860) graduated from the Divinity School 
at Cambridge in 1836, became the Unitarian minister at West Rox- 
bury, and then moved to Boston, where he was the minister of the 
Twenty-Eighth Congregational Society. Learned and combative, 
Parker lectured widely on many reform topics. The topic of his Feb- 
ruary 15 lecture was “The Function of Beauty.” 

4 Emerson arrived in Concord on February 20 after lecturing in 
New York City and the Midwest. 


Copy-text: ALS (NNPM, MA 920) 


Published: “E-T Cor” 1892, 751-752; Letters of RWE 1939, 4:413; Cor 
1958, 317 
Editor’s Notes 

particulars] PE; partic / ulars in MS 

15th] PE; 15 / thin MS 

courtesy] PE; cour / tesy in MS 


Author’s Alteration 
to] inserted 


From Lorenzo Marrett 
January 18, 1854 


Middlesex SS. To Henry D. Thoreau of Concord in said 
County of Middlesex 
Greeting. 

You are hereby required, in the name of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, to make your appearance be- 
fore Justices of the Court of Common Pleas now holden 
at Cambridge within and for the County of Middlesex on 
Thursday’ the twentieth day of January instant at 9 O clock 
A. M and from day to day until the Action hereinafter 
named is heard by the court, to give evidence of what you 
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know relating to an Action or Plea of Tort then and there 
to be heard and tried betwixt Leonard Spaulding & als* 
Plaintiff and William O Benjamin Defendant’ 

Hereof fail not, As you will answer your default under 
the pains and penalty in the law in that behalf made and 
provided.- Dated at Cambridge the Eighteenth day of Jan- 
uary in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and fifty four 

L. Marrett Justice of the Peace. 


Correspondent: Lorenzo Marrett (1816-1887), son of Daniel and 
Dorcas Hastings Marrett of Standish, Maine, graduated from Bow- 
doin College in 1838 and later attended the Harvard Law School for 
one year. A Cambridge lawyer from 1843 until his death, Marrett 
also served in the Massachusetts legislature. In 1845 he married 
Eliza Armstrong Winsor (1815-1876), daughter of Emor and Amey 
Kimball Winsor of Johnston, Rhode Island. 


1! Leonard Spaulding (1816-1872), son of Asa and Elizabeth Spauld- 
ing of Carlisle, Massachusetts, was a doctor in Millbury, Massachu- 
setts. He and five siblings owned a parcel of land in Lincoln next 
to that of William Oliver Benjamin (1821-1899), son of William and 
Hannah Estabrooks Benjamin. Benjamin had a mill on his prop- 
erty and claimed that he was acting within his legal rights when 
he erected and then repaired a small dam on property the Spauld- 
ings owned so that the water level would be adequate to run the 
mill. The Spauldings, however, claimed that Benjamin had illegally 
increased the height of the dam: this caused their land upstream 
of the dam to flood, and their crop was destroyed. To support his 
case, Benjamin hired T to survey his property, and T records the 
survey in a January 17, 1854, Journal entry: “Surveying for Wm O 
Benjamin in E part of Lincoln” (Journal 7 2009, p. 243). In his “Field 
Notes of Surveys,” p. 509, T describes the measurements he made: 

took level of Dams for Jan 17th 54- Upper Dam about 3 inches 
higher than Lower. 

Av. of upper 10 inches higher than waste. 

Plank at outlet dam, judging from level of Pond-6 inches 
lower than average of Upper Dam & 3 inches lower than lower 
Dam. 

T was called twice to testify in this case. On January 30, the jury 
found in favor of the Spauldings and assessed Benjamin twenty- 
five dollars. Benjamin was later obliged to pay $128.33 in court costs. 
For a full account of the dispute, see Kenneth Walter Cameron, 
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“Thoreau in the Court of Common Pleas (1854),’ Emerson Society 
Quarterly 14 (1959): 86-89. 


Copy-text: Printed document (CSmH, HM 13198) 


Published: Cor 1958, 318; “T in Court” 1959, 88; Companion 1964, 
229 


Editor’s Notes 

PE supplies the date “January 18, 1854” from the date of the sum- 
mons. 

In this otherwise printed document, the following words and 
phrases are handwritten: “Middlesex’, “Henry D. Thoreau of Con- 


na 


cord in said County of Middlesex’, “Justices of the Court of Common 
Pleas now’, “Cambridge’, “Middlesex’, “Thursday the twentieth day 
of January instant at 9 O clock A. M’, “Tort’, “Leonard Spaulding 


na 


& als’, “William O Benjamin’, “Cambridge’, “Eighteenth’, “January’, 
“fifty four’, and “L. Marrett” See “From Lorenzo Marrett, January 18, 
1854,” following p. 534. 


Author’s Alterations 

Thursday] interlined above cancelled Friday 

Leonard Spaulding & als] interlined below cancelled William O 
Benjamin 


To Harrison Gray Otis Blake 
January 21, 1854 

Concord Jan 21% 54 
Mr Blake, 

My coat is at last done, and my mother & sister allow 
that I am so far in a condition to go abroad. I feel as if I 
had gone abroad the moment I put it on. It is, as usual a 
production strange to me the wearer, invented by some 
count D’Orsay,' and the maker of it was not acquainted 
with any of my real depressions or elevations. He only 
measured a peg to hang it on, and might have made the 
loop big enough to go over my head. It requires a not 
quite innocent indifference not to say insolence to wear 
it. Ah, the process by which we get our coats is not what it 
should be. Though the church declares it righteous & its 
priest pardons me, my own Good Genius tells me that it 
is hasty & coarse & false. I expect a time when, or rather an 
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integrity by which a man will get his coat as honestly, and 
as perfectly fitting as a tree its bark. Now our garments are 
typical of our conformity to the ways of the world, i.e. of 
the Devil-& to some extent react on us and poison us like 
that shirt which Hercules put on.* 

I think to come & see you next week on monday, if 
nothing hinders. I have just returned from Court at Cam- 
bridge, whither I was called as a witness, having surveyed 
a water-privelege about which there is a dispute since you 
were here.’ 

Ah! what foreign countries there are, greater in ex- 
tent than the U.S. or Russia, and with no more souls to 
a square mile-stretching away on every side from every 
human being with whom you have no sympathy. Their 
humanity affects me as simply monstrous. Rocks-earth- 
brute beasts comparatively are not so strange to me. 
When I sit in the parlors or kitchens of some with whom 
my business brings me-I was going to say in contact- 
(business, like misery, makes strange bedfellows*”) I feel 
a sort of awe and as forlorn as if I were cast away on a 
desolate shore- I think of Riley’s Narrative & his suf- 
fering.’ You who soared like a merlin® with your mate 
through the realms of ether-in the presence of the unlike 
drop at once to earth a mere amorphus squab’-divested 
of your air inflated pinions-(By the way, excuse this writ- 
ing, for I am using the stub of the last feather I chance 
to possess-) You travel on, however, through this dark 
& desert world, you see in the distance an intelligent & 
sympathizing lineament,-stars* come forth in the dark & 
oases appear in the desert. 

But (to return to the subject of coats), we are well nigh 
smothered under yet more fatal coats, which do not fit us, 
our whole lives long. Consider the cloak that our employ- 
ment or station is-how rarely men treat each other for 
what in their true & naked characters they are- How we 
use & tolerate pretension; how the judge is clothed with 
dignity which does not belong to him, and the trembling 
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witness with humility that? does not belong to him, and 
the criminal perchance with shame or impudence which 
no more belong to him- It does not matter so much then 
what is the fashion of the cloak with which we cloak these 
cloaks. Change the coat-put the judge in the criminal box 
& the criminal on the bench, and you might think that 
you had changed the men. 

No doubt the thinnest of all cloaks is conscious decep- 
tion, or lies it is sleazy & frays out’, it is not close woven 
like cloth-but its meshes are a coarse net-work. A man 
can afford to lie only at the intersection of the threads, but 
truth puts in the filling & makes a consistent stuff. 

I mean merely to suggest how much the station af- 
fects the demeanor & self-respectability of the parties, 
& that the difference between the judge’s coat of cloth 
& the criminal’s is insignificant compared with-or only 
partially significant of-the difference between the coats 
which their respective stations permit? them to wear-. 
What airs the judge may put on over his coat which the 
criminal may not! The judge’s opinion (sententia) of the 
criminal sentences him & is read by the clerk of the court, 
& published to the world, & executed by the sheriff-but 
the criminal’s opinion of the judge has the weight of a 
sentence & is published & executed only in the supreme 
court of the universe-a court not of common pleas. How 
much juster is the one than the other? Men are contin- 
ually sentencing each other, but whether we be judges or 
criminals, the sentence is ineffectual unless we condemn 
ourselves.® 

Iam glad to hear that I do not always limit your vision 
when you look this way-that you sometimes see the light 
through me, that I am here & there windows & not all 
dead wall. Might not the community sometimes petition 
aman to remove himself as a nuisance-a darkener of the 
day-a too large mote?? 

H. D. T. 


Correspondent: See p. 22. 
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1 Alfred-Guillaume-Gabriel, comte d’Orsay (1801-1852) was a 
French artist known as a dandy and man of fashion. 

2 T’s reflections about his coat take up the imagery of an elabo- 
rate Journal passage of January 14, in which he posits a monster- 
god of fashion that “changes men into bears or monkeys with a sin- 
gle waive of its wand” (see Journal 7 2009, pp. 241-242). Throughout 
the letter T echoes Thomas Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus, which uses 
clothes as its controlling conceit: “How, then, comes it, may the 
reflective mind repeat, that the grand Tissue of all Tissues, the only 
real Tissue, should have been quite overlooked by Science-the 
vestural Tissue, namely, of woollen or other Cloth; which Man’s 
Soul wears as its outmost wrappage and overall; wherein his whole 
other Tissues are included and screened, his whole Faculties work, 
his whole Self lives, moves, and has its being?” (p. 2). 

T’s reference to the shirt that poisoned Hercules comes from 
Greek mythology. Hercules killed the centaur Nessus with a poi- 
soned arrow as Nessus attempted to abduct Hercules’s wife, De- 
janira. As Nessus lay dying, he arranged his revenge against Her- 
cules by telling Dejanira that his blood would ensure that Hercules 
would always be faithful to her. She gave Hercules a shirt that she 
had smeared with the poison-imbued blood of Nessus; when Her- 
cules put it on, it burned him so painfully that he killed himself. 

3 See the preceding letter, which is T’s summons to appear. 

4 Shakespeare, vol. 1, The Tempest, 2.2.41-42: “misery acquaints a 
man with strange bed-fellows.” 

5 T refers to the well-known narrative of James Riley, who was 
shipwrecked off the coast of West Africa in 1815; Riley and his crew 
were captured and taken into slavery. See Riley, An Authentic Nar- 
rative of the Loss of the American Brig Commerce. 

° William B. O. Peabody describes the merlin in A Report on the 
Ornithology of Massachusetts, citing Nuttall, who affirms “that this 
bird is occasionally seen in the vicinity of Boston” (p. 270). 

7 A squab is “a newly-hatched, unfledged, or very young bird,’ 
specifically “a young pigeon” (OED). 

® In his Journal entry for April 26, 1851, T wrote: “The judge whose 
words seal the fate of a man for all time and furthest into eternity 
is not he who merely pronounces the verdict of the law, but he, 
whoever he may be, who from a love of truth and unprejudiced by 
any custom or enactment of men, utters a true opinion or Sentence 
concerning him. He it is that sentences him. More fatal as affecting 
his good or ill fame is the utterance of the least inexpugnable truth 
concerning him, by the humblest individual, than the sentence of 
the supremest court in the land” (Journal 3 1990, p. 208). 

° T alludes to the meeting of Alexander the Great and Diogenes 
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of Sinope as related in Plutarch’s Lives of the Most Select and Illus- 
trious Characters of Antiquity: when Alexander asked Diogenes 
if there was anything he could “serve him in’, Diogenes replied, 
“Only stand a little out of my sunshine” (p. 304). 


Copy-text: Facsimile of ALS (location of MS unknown) 


Published: LVP 1865, 104-107; Life 1890, 148; FL 1894, 271-275; FL 
1906, 225-228; Cor 1958, 318-320; Spiritual Seeker 2004, 99-102 


Editor’s Note 
bedfellows] PE; bed- / fellows in facsimile of MS 


Author’s Alterations 
stars] preceded by cancelled the 
that] preceded by cancelled as 
itis ... out] interlined with a caret 
permit] permits 


From Thomas Burnett Smith 
February 23, 1854 
New York Feby 239/54 
Mr Henry Thoreau 
Dear Sir 
Enclosed I send Ten Dollars for which send me 5 
pounds best Plumbago for Electro-type® purposes.’ The 
pound you sent before I found very good. Please send me 
a small quantity of the $1.50 per pound Black Lead that I 
may try it. 
Yours Truly 
Thomas B Smith 
pr R. H. S.? 


Correspondent: Thomas Burnett Smith (1799-1857), son of Robert 
and Sarah Smith and an emigrant from England, owned a stereo- 
type foundry in New York City. He married Cordelia E. Smith. 


By this time the Thoreau family had stopped making pencils 
in favor of marketing their high-quality lead, which was a neces- 
sary ingredient for the recently developed electrotyping process for 
printing. T often acted as his father’s agent in the lead business. 

2 Robert Harmer Smith (1824-1910), son of Thomas Burnett and 
Cordelia E. Smith, worked as a printer and a bookseller in Brooklyn 
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before joining his father’s firm. His wife was Emily Willson (4822- 
1900). 


Copy-text: ALS (NN-BGC, Henry David Thoreau Collection, 1837- 
1917, Series IV) 


Published: Cor 1958, 321; Over T’s Desk 1965, 14-15 


Editor’s Note 
Electro-type] PE; Electro- / type in MS 


To George Augustus Thatcher 
February 25, 1854 

Concord Feb. 25""’54 
Dear Cousin, 

Ishould have answered you earlier' ifa wood-merchant® 
whom I engaged had kept his appointment. Measuring 
on Mr. Hubbard’s? plans of ’36 and ’52, which I enlarged, 
I make the whole area wanted for a cemetery 16 acres & 
114 rods. This includes a path one rod wide on the north 
side of the wood next the meadow, and is all of the Brown 
Farm north of the New Road, except the meadow of about 
7 acres and a small triangle of about a dozen rods next the 
Agricultural Land.’ The above result is probably accurate 
within half an acre; nearer I cannot come with certainty 
without a resurvey. 

9 acres & 9 rods are woodland, whose value I have got 
Anthony Wright,‘ an old Farmer & now measurer of wood 
at the Depot, to assist me in determining. This is the result. 


Oak chiefly 4A53"* 156 cords at$2.75 pr cord standing 429 
large & small 
Wht & Pitch Pine 3-30 143% 2. 287 
Pitch Pine 146 16% 2.50 41.25 
Young P. Pine 100 5 2. _10. 
$767.25 


Merchantable green oak wood piled on the 
cars’ brings here $4.75 pr cord 
Pitch Pine 4.25 
White 2.50 
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An acquaintance in Boston applied to me last October for 
“a small Farm? in Concord, but the small amount ofland & 
the want of a good house may prevent his thinking of the 
Dutch House place,’ & beside circumstances have trans- 
pired which, I fear will prevent his coming here; however 
I will inform him at once that it is in the market. I do not 
know about the state of his funds, only that he was in no 
hurry, though in earnest, & limited me to $2000. 
All well- 
Yrs 
Henry D. Thoreau 


Correspondent: See p. 4. 


‘Documents in the William Munroe Special Collections in the 
Concord Free Public Library indicate that Thatcher was one of sev- 
eral beneficiaries of the will of his uncle Reuben Brown Jr. (1781-1854), 
deacon of the First Parish, who had died on January 3. He and two 
of his cousins, Caleb Billings and William Jones, inherited Brown’s 
considerable real estate holdings. These holdings included prop- 
erty mentioned in T’s letter: the land that would later be purchased 
by the Town of Concord for the extension of the New Hill Bury- 
ing Ground and dedicated in September 1855 as Sleepy Hollow; a 
meadow of seven acres, forty-seven rods; several woodlots; and 
the Dutch House. The letter from Thatcher to which T is respond- 
ing is not extant, but Thatcher had apparently asked T to provide 
him with information about the property and to be on the lookout 
for a buyer for the Dutch House. (The documents consulted are in 
“Miscellaneous Property Documents [Primarily Deeds] Relating 
Mainly to Concord [Mass.], 1673-1925, Unit 4, Series I.: Folder 1” and 
“Nathan Brooks Papers, 1666-1917, Brooks, Unit 1, Series I.: Box 7, 
Folder 3”) 

2 Cyrus Hubbard (1791-1865), son of Deacon Thomas and Rebecca 
Wheeler Hubbard of Concord, was a surveyor who also served as 
Concord selectman and assessor. In 1816 he married Susan Hart- 
well (1792-1861), daughter of David and Susan Heald Hartwell of 
Carlisle. T, who admired Hubbard, wrote in a December 1, 1856, 
Journal entry: “Cyrus Hubbard, a man of a certain New England 
probity and worth, immortal and natural, like a natural product, 
like the sweetness of a nut, like the toughness of hickory. He, too, is 
a redeemer for me” (Journal 1906, 9:144). 

3 Using the measurements from Cyrus Hubbard’s surveys of 1836 
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and 1852 as his basis, T produced an enlarged outline of the prop- 
erty; the resulting plan can be seen at http://www.concordlibrary 
.org/scollect/Thoreau_surveys/7j.htm. With information from a 
wood merchant and from Anthony Wright, he was able to calculate 
the value of the merchantable trees on a portion of the property. He 
records this job in his “Field Notes of Surveys,” in an undated note 
that follows his record of the measurements he made for William 
Benjamin on January 17 (see pp. 191-192, note 1): “G. A Thatcher Es- 
timated wood & land in Sleepy Hollow for Early in March. V plan 
in pencil” (p. 509). The “New Road,’ which T had surveyed in June 
and July 1853, was a shortcut to the Town of Bedford, starting at 
the Concord Town Hall; see Journal 6 2000, p. 249, and http://www 
.concordlibrary.org/scollect/Thoreau_surveys/7c.htm. The “Agricul- 
tural Land” was that portion of the Brown farm used by the Middle- 
sex County Agricultural Society for its annual Cattle Show. 

+ Anthony Wright (1795-1862), son of Jonas and Polly Wright, was 
a Concord farmer and laborer. In 1819 he married Mary E. Smith 
(1795-1837). 

5 This house was located on the Lexington Road next to the home 
of Henry Moore. In an advertisement drawn up by Nathan Brooks, 
the administrator of Reuben Brown’s estate, and dated March 25, 
1854, the property is described as “The Dutch House (so called) 
and about 5 acres of land” (William Munroe Special Collections, 
Concord Free Public Library, “Nathan Brooks Papers, 1666-1917, 
Brooks, Unit 1, Series I.: Box 7, Folder 3”). 


Copy-text: ALS (ViU, Clifton Waller Barrett Library, Henry David 
Thoreau Collection 6345 E [45]) 


Published: Cor 1958, 321-322 


Editor’s Notes 

This letter is addressed “Geo. A. Thatcher / Bangor / ME’, post- 
marked “Concord Mass. {illegible} 25’, and endorsed “Letter / H D 
Thoreau / Feb 25/54.” 

wood-merchant] PE; wood- / merchant in MS 


Author’s Alterations 
piled on the cars] interlined with a caret 
Farm] farm 
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To Elijah Wood Jr. 
February 26, 1854 

Concord Feb. 26" 54 
Mr Wood, 

I mentioned to you that Mr. Flannery had given me an 
order on you for 3/4 of his wages.‘ I have agreed with him 
that that arrangement shall not begin to take effect until 
the first of March? 1854. 

yr Henry D. Thoreau 


Correspondent: Elijah Wood Jr. (1816-1882), son of Elijah and Eliza- 
beth Farmer Wood, was a prominent Concord farmer. In 1840 he 
married Frances Woodbury Parker (1815-1882), daughter of Artemas 
and Sybil Spaulding Parker. Wood was awarded the first premium 
on farms in the 1853 county Cattle Show; see also p. 187, note 8. 


! In October 1853, T had petitioned his neighbors to lend 
money to Flannery (see pp. 175-176 and pp. 176-177, note 1) so 
that he could bring his family from Ireland; the loan was to be 
repaid by November 1, 1854. T apparently acted as the bank for 
this loan, repaying the lenders on Flannery’s behalf. Bradley P. 
Dean speculates that T did not collect enough to cover Flannery’s 
costs and made up the difference himself; see “T and Flannery” 
1984, pp. 27-33. Dean also asserts that in February 1854 T and Em- 
erson loaned Flannery money; the arrangement with Wood may 
have been Flannery’s guarantee on the loan (Spiritual Seeker, p. 
222n6). 


Copy-text: ALS draft (CSmH, HM 924) 
Published: Cor 1958, 294; “T and Flannery” 1984, 29 


Editor’s Note 
The document also contains other material in T’s hand. 


Author’s Alteration 
March] followed by cancelled next 
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To Thaddeus William Harris 
March 1, 1854 
Concrd March 1° 
1854 
Dear Sir, 

I return herewith-three volumes viz. Price on the Pic- 
turesque 1° vol. M’Culloh’s Researches, and Josselyn’s 
Voyages.’ 

Yrs 
Henry D. Thoreau 


Correspondent: See p. 88. 


1 The volumes were Uvedale Price, Essays on the Picturesque, as 
Compared with the Sublime and the Beautiful; James Haines Mc- 
Culloh, Researches on America; Being an Attempt to Settle Some 
Points Relative to the Aborigines of America, &c; and John Josselyn, 
An Account of Two Voyages to New-England. 


Copy-text: ALS (MH-Ar, UAIII 50.6, 1854) 


Published: Cor 1958, 323; Transcendentalists and Minerva 1958, 
2:481 


Editor’s Note 
This letter is addressed “Librarian / of / Harvard University / 
Politeness of / Mr. Gerrish.” 


From Ralph Waldo Emerson 
March 5, 1854 

Sunday Eve 
Dear Henry, 

I am off again to New York in the morning,’ & so leaving 
my Professor Horsford once more to your tender mercies. 
He is to come surely Wednesday’ Evening,? & I ventured 
to promise him your kind conduct to the Hall. So you 
must come to tea, & hear the chemistry. 

Ever your bounden 
R. W. E. 
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Correspondent: See p. 50. 


‘Emerson lectured on the fugitive slave law at the Broadway 
Tabernacle in New York City on March 7. 

2 Bor information about Horsford’s lecture, delivered on Wednes- 
day, March 8, see pp. 189-190, note 1. 


Copy-text: ALS (ViU, Clifton Waller Barrett Library, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson Collection 6248 K [185]) 


Published: Letters of RWE 1990-1995, 8:395 


Editor’s Notes 

This letter is addressed “Henry D. Thoreau. / Concord.” 

PE supplies the date “March 5, 1854” based on the reference to 
Horsford’s lecture and on the fact that in 1854, March 5 fell on a 
Sunday. 


Author’s Alteration 
Wednesday] tomorrow 


From Horace Greeley 
March 6, 1854 
New York 
Mar. 6, 1854. 
Dear Sir: 

I presume your first letter containing the $2 was bobbed 
by our general mailrobber® at New Haven, who has just 
been sent to the State Prison.’ Your second letter has 
probably failed to receive due attention, owing to a press 
of business. But I will make all right. You ought to have 
the Semi-Weekly, and I shall order it sent you one year on 
trial; if you choose to write me a letter or so some time, 
very well; if not, we will be even without that. 

Thoreau, I want you to do something on my urgency. 
I want you to collect and arrange your Miscellanies, and 
send them to me. Put in ‘Katahdin; ‘Carlyle, ‘A Winter 
Wood*; ‘Canada,’ &c.’ and I will try to find a publisher 
who will bring them out at his own risk and (I hope) to 
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your ultimate profit. If you have any thing new to put with 
them, very well; but let us have* about a 12 mo volume 
whenever you can get it ready, and see if there is not 
something to your credit in the bank of Fortune. 
Yours, 

Horace Greeley. 
Henry D. Thoreau, Esq. 
Concord, Mass. 


Correspondent: See p. 61. 


1 On February 24, Rowland A. Smith, a baggage master on the 
New Haven, Hartford, and Springfield railroad, was arrested for 
stealing “a large number of post bills, envelopes, letters, drafts, 
checks and notes to the amount of some $30,000” (New-York 
Daily Tribune, February 27, 1854). A week later, on March 3, he was 
sentenced to twenty-seven years in prison for the theft. To “bob” 
means “to take by deception, to filch” (OED). 

2 Greeley names four of T’s previously published essays: “Ktaadn 
and the Maine Woods,” in The Union Magazine in 1848; “Thomas 
Carlyle and His Works,’ in Graham’s in 1847; “A Winter Walk,” in the 
1843 Dial; and “An Excursion to Canada,’ in Putnam’s in 1853. See 
Maine Woods 1972, pp. 3-83; Early Essays 1975, pp. 219-267; and Ex- 
cursions 2007, pp. 55-77 and 80-130 (ending at line 5, “in its way.”). 


Copy-text: ALS (ViU, Clifton Waller Barrett Library, Horace Gree- 
ley Collection 7669) 


Published: HDT 1882, 238-239; New York Times, March 14, 1909; 
Cor 1958, 323-324 


Editor’s Note 
mailrobber] PE; mail- / robber in MS 


Author's Alterations 
Wood] wood 
‘Canada, | preceded by cancelled and 
have] followed by cancelled the 
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From Greeley and McElrath 
March 6, 1854 
Office of the Tribune, 
New York, 6 March 1854 
Mr. Henry D. Thoreau, 
Sir, 
Yours of 3! to Mr Greeley is before us and we will send 
you the Tribune though the money has not reached us. 
Very Resp’, 
Greeley & M‘Elrath 
pr S. Sinclair’ 


Correspondent: The firm of Greeley and McElrath, established in 
1841, published the New-York Tribune. Thomas McElrath (1807- 
1888), a lawyer and former New York assemblyman, was the firm’s 
business manager. The partnership lasted until 1857. For Horace 
Greeley, see p. 61. 


1 Samuel Sinclair (1822-1893), son of Samuel and Martha Buck- 
lin Sinclair of Gerry, New York, joined the New-York Tribune at its 
founding in 1841. Moving from bookkeeper to cashier to publisher, 
he managed the circulation and advertising business for the paper 
and was responsible for its economic success. After leaving the Tri- 
bune when Greeley died in 1872, he was appointed in 1874 to the 
Customs House in New York City. In 1848 he married Charlotte Ann 
Perry (1824-1893), daughter of Ebenezer and Bridget Greeley Perry, 
Horace Greeley’s cousin. 


Copy-text: ALS (NNPM, MA 610) 
Published: Companion 1964, 199 


Editor’s Note 

This letter is written on New-York Tribune letterhead, which in- 
cludes printed descriptions, publication schedules, and costs of 
the daily, semi-weekly, and weekly versions of the Tribune. In the 
location and date, “Office of the Tribune,’ “New York,” and “185” 
are printed; “6 March” and “4” are handwritten. See “From Greeley 
and McElrath, March 6, 1854,” following p. 534. 
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From Horace Greeley 
March 23, 1854 
New York, 
Mar. 23, 754. 
Dear Thoreau, 

I am glad your “Walden” is coming out. J shall an- 
nounce it at once, whether Ticknor does or not. 

I am in no hurry now about your Miscellanies; take 
your time, select a good title, and prepare your articles 
deliberately and finally. Then if Ticknor will give you 
something worth having, let him have this too; if prof- 
fering it to him is to glut your market, let it come to me. 
But take your time. I was only thinking you were hyber- 
nating when you ought to be doing something. I referred 
(without naming you) to your ‘Walden’ experience in my 
lecture on “Self-Culture,’ with? which I have bored ever 
so many audiences. This* episode excited much interest, 
and I have repeatedly been asked who it is that I refer to. 

Yours, 
Horace Greeley. 
H. D. Thoreau, Concord, Ms. 

P.S. You must know Miss Elizabeth Hoar,? whereas I 
hardly do. Now I have agreed to edit Margaret’s works, 
and I want of Elizabeth a letter or memorandum of per- 
sonal recollections of Margaret and her Ideas.? Can’t you 
ask her to write it for me? 

Yours, H. G. 


Correspondent: See p. 61. 


1 Greeley excerpted about five thousand words from Walden in 
“A Massachusetts Hermit,’ New-York Daily Tribune, July 29, 1854, 
and reprinted the excerpt in both the semi-weekly and weekly edi- 
tions of the paper. 

* Elizabeth Sherman Hoar (1814-1878) was the daughter of Sam- 
uel and Sarah Sherman Hoar. She and T had known each other 
since childhood and had been fellow students at the Concord 
Academy. Hoar had been engaged to Emerson’s brother Charles 
when Charles died in 1836. 
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° Greeley had for a long time wanted to publish a book on Fuller. 
Eight days after her death in July 1850, he wrote Emerson urging 
him to undertake “a proper edition of Margaret’s works, with ex- 
tracts from her unprinted writings” (Letters of RWE 1939, 4:225) in 
two or three volumes, and he wanted it published by October 1. 
Though Emerson became one of the three editors of the 1852 Mem- 
oirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli, Greeley never published his planned 
edition. 


Copy-text: ALS (NjP, General Manuscripts Miscellaneous Collec- 
tion, Box 20) 


Published: HDT 1882, 239-240; Cor 1958, 324-325 


Author’s Alterations 
with] interlined with a caret 
This] The 


To Ralph Waldo Emerson 
March 30, 1854 
Concord Mar. 30" 54 

The undersigned,' wishing to enjoy equal advantages 
with their fellow countrymen at a distance, earnestly re- 
quest, that Mr Emerson will read to the Lyceum as many 
of the lectures which he has read abroad the past winter 
as may be convenient for him, including the one on Po- 
etry; though they promise to repay him only with an eager 
attention.* 


Henry D. Thoreau N. A. Barrett 
Josephine Hosmer A. Merrick 

L P. Cheney J. M. Cheney 

F M Mackay N. Brooks 

Samuel Hoar Josiah Bartlett 
Mary M. Brooks Anne M. Whiting 
Geo. M. Brooks Louisa J. Whiting. 
A. G. Fay- Sophia E. Thoreau. 
John H Bent John Thoreau 


J W Walcott. Cynthia D Thoreau 


S. M. Holden 
Cyrus Peirce 
Rufus Hosmer 
James Giles 
Charles Bowers 
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John Brown Jr 
Alvan Pratt- 
Albert Stacy 
Jonas Hastings 
Danl. Shattuck 
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Moses Pritchard AC Collier 
Cyrus Warren Julius M. Smith 
Nancy Warren N. Henry. Warren 
O. L. Page Elijah Wood Jr 
F A. Wheeler Francis Monroe 
Sam!. Staples 
F. E. Bigelow 
L Fay 


Correspondent: See p. 50. 


1 Josephine Hosmer (1821-1873) was the daughter of Rufus and 
Amelia Paine Hosmer of Stow. 

Louisa P. Hosmer Cheney (1809-1885) was Josephine Hosmer’s 
sister; she married John M. Cheney in 1833. 

Frances Mary Mackay (1812-1894) was the daughter of William 
and Amelia Hussey Mackay of Boston. 

Samuel Hoar (1778-1856), one of Concord’s most prominent citi- 
zens, graduated from Harvard in 1802 and began his law practice 
in Concord in 1805. Hoar served in the U.S. Congress from 1835 to 
1837. An ardent antislavery man, he was a founder of the Free-Soil 
Party in 1848, and helped organize the Massachusetts Republican 
Party in 1854. 

Mary Merrick Brooks (1801-1868), daughter of Tilly and Sally Mer- 
rick, was Nathan Brooks’s second wife. She was a friend of Cynthia 
Thoreau’s and was active in the local antislavery movement. 

George Merrick Brooks (1824-1893), son of Nathan and Mary 
Merrick Brooks, graduated from Harvard in 1844 and became a 
lawyer in Concord. Brooks served in the Massachusetts legislature 
and in the U.S. House of Representatives, and became a judge of 
probate. In 1850 he married Abba Maria Wood Prescott (1825-1851), 
daughter of Timothy and Maria King Prescott. In 1865 Brooks mar- 
ried Mary Augusta Dillingham (1838-1924), daughter of Artemas and 
Mary Jane Durgin Dillingham. 

Addison Grant Fay (1818-1873), son of Grant and Mary Littlefield 
Fay of Southboro, Massachusetts, married Ocean Anna Morse 
(1818-1892), daughter of Lyman and Lydia Brigham Morse, in 1842. 
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After studying with Rev. Hosea Ballou, Fay became a Universal- 
ist minister, but after four years in the pulpit he became a pencil 
maker and then started a gunpowder factory in Barre, where he 
died in an explosion. 

John Hastings Bent (1814-1873), son of Thomas and Sarah Patch 
Bent, was a farmer and livestock trader. In 1840, he married Sarah 
Woodman (1796?-1879), daughter of Benjamin and Eunice Hans- 
com Woodman. 

Joel Whitcomb Walcott (1820-1883), son of Joel and Rutha Gates 
Walcott of Stow, was a merchant; his partner was Silas Merriam 
Holden. In 1841, Walcott married Martha Putnam Hosmer (1818- 
1895), daughter of Joseph and Lydia Davis Hosmer. Walcott was a 
good friend of T’s father. 

Silas Merriam Holden (1825-1877), son of Silas and Sarah Holden, 
married Sarah Watson Prentiss (1826-1903), daughter of Joel and 
Harriet Jones Prentiss, in 1848. 

Cyrus Peirce (1815-1876), son of George and Mary Merriam 
Peirce of Lexington, was a shoemaker and mason. In 1836, he mar- 
ried Susan Ann Parks (1818-1894), daughter of Schuyler and Susan 
Parks of Lincoln. 

Rufus Hosmer (1809-1860), son of Nathan and Martha Brown 
Hosmer, was a cabinet maker. In 1833, he married Sophia Skillings 
Turner (1809-1893), daughter of Stephen D. and Mary Price Turner. 

James Giles (1814-1889), son of Luther and Elizabeth Giles of 
Concord, was a carriage painter. He married Ann Maria Gardner 
(1830-1881), daughter of John and Ann Gardner of Plymouth, in 
April 1850. 

For Charles Bowers, see p. 90, note 2. 

Moses Prichard (1789-1865) was the son of Jeremiah and Eliza- 
beth Smith Prichard. He married Jane Hallett (1790-1860), daugh- 
ter of John and Jane M. Hallett, in 1814. Either he or his son, Moses 
Barnard Prichard (1818-1878), signed the petition, spelling the last 
name “Pritchard” The elder Prichard, a failed businessman, later 
became a deputy sheriff of Middlesex County. His son was a civil 
engineer. 

Cyrus Warren (1789-1866), son of Nathan and Betsy Smith War- 
ren of Weston, started as a shoemaker but became a farmer; he 
planted many trees in Concord, including those around Emerson’s 
home and around the First Parish Church. 

Nancy Bacon Warren (1793-1871), daughter of Thompson and 
Martha Hosmer Bacon of Bedford, was Cyrus Warren’s wife; they 
married in 1819. 

Oliver L. Page (1821-1901), son of Edmund and Mary Noyes Page, 
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was a merchant. In 1849 he married Elizabeth M. (also known as 
Mary E.) Hodgman (1826-1900), daughter of Joel and Mary Start 
Hodgman of Camden, Maine. 

Francis Augustus Wheeler (1815-1896), son of Francis and Susan 
Stearns Wheeler, was a farmer. 

Nathan Barrett Jr. (1796-1868), a prominent farmer and land- 
holder, was the son of Nathan and Mary Jones Barrett. He married 
Mary S. Fuller (1805-1853), daughter of Lemuel and Mary Shepard 
Fuller, in 1829. Following her death, Barrett married his cousin, 
Lucy A. Barrett (1816-1893), daughter of Luther and Sarah Perry 
Barrett. 

Augustus Merrick (1810-1871), son of Tilly and Sarah Minot Mer- 
rick (and brother of Mary Merrick Brooks), was a pocketbook 
maker. 

John Milton Cheney (1797-1869), son of Hezekiah and Sally Swan 
Cheney, graduated with Emerson from Harvard in 1821. In 1833 
he married Louisa P. Hosmer (1809-1885), daughter of Rufus and 
Amelia Paine Hosmer. Cheney studied law and practiced briefly; 
he later became the cashier of the Concord Bank. 

Nathan Brooks (1785-1863), son of Joshua and Martha Barrett 
Brooks, graduated from Harvard in 1809 and became a lawyer in 
Concord. He later became secretary and treasurer of the Middlesex 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company and was a director of the Concord 
bank. In 1819 Brooks married Caroline Downes (1794-1820); his 
second wife was Mary Merrick Brooks, whom he married in 1823. 

Josiah Bartlett (1796-1878), son of Dr. Josiah and Elizabeth Call 
Bartlett of Charlestown, Massachusetts, graduated from Harvard 
in 1816, received his medical degree in 1819, and moved to Concord 
in 1820. The next year he married Martha Bradford (1799-1860), 
daughter of Gamaliel Bradford III and Elizabeth Hickling Bradford. 
He practiced medicine in Concord for over fifty-seven years. 

Anne Maria Whiting (1814-1867) was the daughter of William and 
Hannah Conant Whiting. 

Louisa Jane Whiting (1820-1875) was Anne Maria Whiting’s sis- 
ter; she married Rev. Stephen Barker (1828-1893), son of Henry and 
Lois Pattee Barker, in 1858. 

For Sophia Elizabeth Thoreau, Henry’s sister, see p. 113, corre- 
spondent note. 

John Thoreau Sr. (1787-1859), son of John and Jane Burns Tho- 
reau of Boston, married Cynthia Dunbar (1787-1872), daughter of 
Asa and Mary Jones Dunbar, in 1812. John and Cynthia Thoreau 
were Henry’s parents. 

John Brown Jr. (1818-1891), son of John and Sarah Cogswell Brown, 
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was a merchant. In 1846, he married Amanda Malvina Willis (1819- 
1910), daughter of Samuel and Cynthia Merriam Willis. Amanda 
Brown became active in the Concord Female Anti-Slavery Society. 

Alvan Pratt (1790-1877), son of Henry and Asenath Holbrook 
Pratt of Sherborn, was a gunsmith; his shop was on the Mill-dam. 
In 1815 he married Sarah Marble (1793-1883), daughter of Jesse and 
Sally Putnam Marble of Sutton. 

Albert Stacy (1821-1868), son of John and Eliza Jones Stacy, was 
the Concord postmaster during 1849-1853 and 1861-1868. He took 
over his father’s stationer’s shop, where he sold books and ran a 
circulating library. 

Jonas Hastings (1805-1873) was a shoemaker; he married Almira 
Jones (1808-1890), daughter of Eli and Annie Brown Jones, in 1827. 

Daniel Shattuck (1790-1867) was the son of John and Betsey 
Miles Shattuck. A prosperous Concord grocery and dry goods store 
owner, he branched out into banking, insurance, and real estate. 
He also served in the Massachusetts legislature. In 1816, Shattuck 
married Sarah Edwards (1794-1859), daughter of Abraham and Re- 
becca Houghton Edwards. 

Asa C. Collier (1811-1887), son of Jonathan and Olive Cummings 
Collier, was a watchmaker known for misquoting Shakespeare. In 
1833 he married Sarah D. Young (1813?-1843) of Shrewsbury. His 
second wife was Mary Ann Norton (1825-1888), daughter of John 
and Eliza D. Norton of Framingham. 

Julius Michael Smith (1823-1912), son of Joseph and Sarah Brown 
Smith of Concord, had been a schoolteacher, a merchant (selling, 
among other things, West India goods), and a house painter; later, 
he was a carriage maker. In 1849 he married Martha Wheeler (1829- 
1860), daughter of Cyrus and Elizabeth Smith Wheeler. After her 
death, Smith married Abba Frances Wheeler (1837-1924), daughter 
of Henry and Dolly Kendall Wheeler. 

Nathan Henry Warren (1827-1915) was the son of Cyrus and Nancy 
Warren and a former student of the Thoreau brothers. A farmer and 
an abolitionist, Warren later moved to Chicago and built a grain 
elevator. In 1849 Warren married Mary Prescott Barrett (1827-1878), 
daughter of George Minot and Elizabeth Prescott Barrett. 

For Elijah Wood Jr., see p. 200, correspondent note. 

Francis Munroe (1814-1870), son of William and Patty Stone Mun- 
roe, was a pencil maker before moving to Vermont, where he failed 
in the lumber business. In 1844, he married Phoebe Davis (1821- 
1912), daughter of John Haskell and Phoebe Felt Davis of Gloucester. 

Samuel Staples (1813-1895), son of Alpheus and Polly Torrey Sta- 
ples, was at various times a carpenter, hostler, bartender, auction- 
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eer, tax collector, jailer, and representative in the Massachusetts 
legislature. He was appointed tax collector in 1842 and served until 
1846. In July of that year he arrested T and jailed him for a night. 

Francis Edwin Bigelow (1809-1873), son of Converse and Mary 
Viles Bigelow, was a blacksmith. He married Ann Hagar (1813-1898), 
daughter of Nathan and Sally Travis Hagar of Weston, in 1835. The 
Bigelows were ardent abolitionists. They harbored escaped slaves, 
the most famous of whom was Shadrach Minkins, who spent a few 
hours in Concord after his rescue in 1851. 

Lowell Fay (1818-1876), son of Samuel and Hannah Pike Fay, was 
a pump maker; he married Caroline Seaver (b. 1818), daughter of 
John and Betsey Dudley Seaver, in 1841. 

2 Emerson read his lecture “France” to the Concord Lyceum on 
April 5 and delivered another on April 12. He lectured for the Social 
Circle on November 14 and then again for the lyceum, on Decem- 
ber 12, on “English Character and Influence.” 


Copy-text: ALS (MH-H, MS Am 1280 [676]) 


Editor’s Note 
This letter is endorsed “Concord Subscri / bers. 1854”. 


From Horace Greeley 
April 2, 1854 


Dear Thoreau,-Thank you for your kindness in the matter 
of Margaret.’ Pray take no further trouble; but if anything 
should come in your way, calculated to help me, do not 
forget. 

Yours, Horace Greeley. 


Correspondent: See p. 61. 


1 In a letter of March 23, 1854, Greeley had asked T to approach 
Elizabeth Hoar about writing a memoir of Margaret Fuller; see pp. 
205-206. 


Copy-text: HDT 1882, 240 
Published: HDT 1882, 240; Cor 1958, 325 


Editor’s Note 
PE supplies the date “April 2, 1854” based on information in HDT 
1882. 
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To Thaddeus William Harris 
April 18, 1854 

Concord April 18" ’54 
Dear Sir, 

I return by Mr. Gerrish’ three vols. viz Agassiz sur Les 
Glaciers Shepard’s Clear Sunshine and? New England in 
1652* 

Yrs 
Henry D. Thoreau 


Correspondent: See p. 88. 


Charles Pickering Gerrish (1833-1874), son of James and Dorcas 
Barrett Gerrish of Salem, Massachusetts, was a member of Har- 
vard’s class of 1854. He became a wealthy commission merchant 
in New York City. 

2 The volumes were Louis Agassiz, Etudes sur les glaciers; Thomas 
Shepard, The Clear Sun-Shine of the Gospel Breaking Forth upon 
the Indians in New-England; and Edward Johnson, A History of 
New-England. 


Copy-text: ALS (MH-H, Autograph File, T) 
Published: Cor 1958, 326; Transcendentalists and Minerva 1958, 2:482 


Author’s Alteration 
and] added in margin 


To Hosmer 
May 3, 1854 
Concord May 341854. 
Mr Hosmer 
{MS torn} 


Correspondent: T might have been writing to Abel Hosmer (1796- 
1887), son of Jesse and Ann Prescott Hosmer of Concord. On April 
4, 1854, T had surveyed a woodlot in Acton, Massachusetts, for Abel 
Hosmer; see Journal 8 2002, p.54. Animage ofthe completed survey 
is available at http://www.concordlibrary.org/scollect/Thoreau 
_surveys/58a.htm. Many Hosmers lived in and around Concord, 
however, and the recipient could also have been Edmund Hosmer 
(1798-1881), son of John and Mary Vassall Prescott Hosmer of Con- 
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cord. A farmer given to books and thought and a friend of both Em- 
erson and T, Edmund Hosmer helped T raise the house at Walden 
Pond and was a frequent visitor there. 


Copy-text: AL draft (NNPM, MA 1302:23) 
Published: Companion 1964, 200 


Editor’s Note 

The document, a portion of a leaf, is hinged on p. 423 of MS Vol- 
ume 17 (MA 1302:23) of T’s Journal. The Journal page contains part 
of T’s entry for August 23, 1854. The portion of the leaf containing 
this incomplete draft also contains material in T’s hand related to 
his May 7 and May 10, 1854, Journal entries. 


From Charles Scribner 
May 1854 
145 Nassau Street, New York. 
May, 1854. 
As it is my intention to publish the coming season a 
work, entitled An Encyclopædia of American Literature, 
embracing Personal and Critical Notices of Authors, with 
passages from their Writings, from the earliest period to 
the present day, with Portraits, Autographs, and other il- 
lustrations,' I have adopted the method of addressing to 
you a Circular letter, as the best means of rendering the 
book as complete in regard to points in which you may 
be interested, as possible, and as faithful as may be to 
the memories and claims of the families and personages 
whose literary interests will be represented in it. The plan 
of the work is to furnish to the public, at one view, no- 
tices of the Lives and Writings of all American authors of 
importance. As it is quite probable you may have in your 
possession material or information which you would like 
the opportunity of seeing noticed in such a publication, 
you will serve the objects of the work by a reply to this 
circular, in such answers to the following suggestions as 
may appear desirable or convenient to you. 
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1. Dates of birth, parentage, education, residence, 
with such biographical information and anecdote, 
as you may think proper to be employed in sucha 
publication. 

2. Names and dates of Books published, references 
to articles in Reviews, Magazines, &c., of which 
you may be the author. 

3. Family notices and sources of information touch- 
ing American authors no longer living, of whom 
you may be the representative. 

Dates, facts, and precise information, in reference to 
points which have not been noticed in collections of this 
kind, or which may have been misstated, are desirable. 
Your own judgment will be the best guide as to the mate- 
rial of this nature which should be employed in a work 
which it is intended shall be of general interest and of a 
National character. It will represent the whole country, its 
only aim being to exhibit to the readers a full, fair, and 
entertaining account of the literary products thus far of 
America. 

It is trusted that the plan of the work will engage your 
sympathy and concurrence, and that you will find in it 
a sufficient motive for a reply to this Circular. The mate- 
rials which you may communicate will be employed, so 
far as is consistent with the limits and necessary literary 
unity of the work, for the preparation of which I have en- 
gaged Evert A. and George L. Duyckinck,* who have been 
prominently before the public for several years in a simi- 
lar connection, as Editors of the “Literary World.” 

Yours, respectfully, 
Charles Scribner. 

N.B. All Communications upon this subject should be 
addressed, “Charles Scribner, Publisher, 145 Nassau Street, 
New York.” 


Correspondent: Charles Scribner (1821-1871), son of Uriah and 
Betsey Hawley Scribner, graduated from the College of New Jersey 
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(now Princeton University) in 1840, studied law, but then turned 
to publishing. He founded the firm of Baker and Scribner in 1846. 
In 1848 he married Emma Elizabeth Blair (1827-1869), daughter of 
John and Nancy Locke Blair. 


1 Evert Augustus Duyckinck and George Long Duyckinck’s Cyclo- 
paedia of American Literature was published in 1855. 

2? Evert Augustus Duyckinck (1816-1878), son of Evert and Har- 
riet June Duyckinck, studied law but became an editor and man of 
letters who championed Hawthorne and Melville. He edited and 
later owned the Literary World, a weekly magazine in which cur- 
rent books were reviewed and discussed, and he was influential 
as Wiley and Putnam’s editor for their Library of Choice Reading. 
In 1840 he married Margaret Wolfe Panton (1820?-1890), daughter 
of Henry and Margaret Wolfe Panton. His brother, George Long 
Duyckinck (4823-1863), who was his partner in various projects, 
later wrote biographies of important clergymen. The Duyckincks, 
who bought the Literary World in 1848, after its first year of publica- 
tion, promoted New York writers and attracted such reviewers as 
William Gilmore Simms and J. K. Paulding. The magazine lasted 
until 1853. 


Copy-text: Printed document (CSmH, HM 954) 
Published: Cor 1958, 326-327 


Editor’s Note 
“May, 1854.” is handwritten in this otherwise printed document. 


From William D. Ticknor and Company 
June 10, 1854 
Boston June 10/54 

Dear Sir 

Our Mr. Fields' who left by the Steamer of the 7th for 
England took the proof sheets of “Walden,’- In order to 
secure a Copt in England the book must be published 
there as soon as here, and at least 12 Copies published 
and offered for Sale. If Mr. F. succeeds in making a sale of 
the Early sheets, it will doubtless be printed in London so 
as to cause very little delay here but if it be necessary to 
print and send out the Copies it will delay us 3 or 4 weeks.* 
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Probably’ not more than three weeks. You will probably 
prefer to delay the publication that you may be sure of 
your Cop’t in England.’ 
Truly Yours 
W. D. Ticknor & Co. 
Henry D. Thoreau Esq 


Correspondent: See p.1. 


1 James Thomas Fields (1817-1881), son of Michael and Margaret 
Beck Fields of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, became the head of 
Ticknor and Fields in 1854. 

? Soon after his departure, Fields became seasick; he left the ship 
at Halifax and returned to Boston. Although he had lost the oppor- 
tunity to make arrangements in person for publishing Walden in 
England, he pursued the matter in letters. On July 2, he wrote to the 
London publisher Richard Bentley, following up on an exchange 
between Bentley and Emerson: 

Mr. Emerson has already written you concerning Mr. Tho- 
reau’s book and as you said in yr letter you wished to see some 
of the sheets we send them with this. Please let us hear from 
you at once if you accept the book that we may forward a com- 
plete copy. ... We shall publish on the 1st of Sept. or the 15th of 
August. (Cost Books 1949, p. 290) 
Fields wrote to his firm’s London agent on July 18 to say that he had 
sent him a copy of Walden, “to dispose of to some London pub- 
lisher for the most you can obtain”; he asked the agent to show the 
book to Bentley first (Cost Books 1949, p. 290). Despite Fields’s ef- 
forts, there was no English edition in T’s lifetime. 

3 Having a copyright would mean that T would be able to collect 

royalties on sales of Walden in England. 


Copy-text: Facsimile of ALS, letter book copy (MH-H, MS Am 
2030.2 [55], p. 340) 


Published: Cost Books 1949, 289; Cor 1958, 328 


Editor’s Note 
The copy-text is bound in a Ticknor and Fields letter book. 


Author’s Alteration 
Probably] followed by cancelled not 
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From Thaddeus William Harris 


June 22, 1854 
Library of Harvard College. 
Cambridge, June, 1854 
Sir, 
The approaching examination of the Public Library 
makes it necessary that all books should now be returned.' 
T. W™ Harris. 
Librarian. 


Correspondent: See p. 88. 


1 As Bradley P. Dean reports in “Another T Letter” 2005, p. 8, the 
“7853-1854” volume of Harvard’s “Library Charging Lists” records 
that on May 9, 1854, T borrowed three books from the library; see 
p. 219, note 5, for details. 


Copy-text: Printed document (MH-Ar, UAIII 50.15.60, p. 176) 
Published: Companion 1964, 200; “Another T Letter” 2005, 8 


Editor’s Notes 

T’s copy of the form letter is not extant. The copy-text is an un- 
bound copy of the form letter laid in the “Library Charging Lists” 
for 1853-1854. In this copy, “Madam” is written in ink over the 
printed “Sir” 

On the same page of the 1853-1854 volume of the charging lists 
where Harris recorded the books T borrowed on May 9, 1854, he 
noted that he had sent T the form letter on June 22. PE supplies “22” 
based on Harris’s notation. 

In this otherwise printed document, “4” (in “1854”) and “T. W™ 
Harris.” are handwritten. 


To Thaddeus William Harris 
June 25, 1854 
Concord June 25"°’54 

Dear Sir 

As soon as the water in our river was sufficiently low 
I looked for the grubs in the nuphar roots, but unfortu- 
nately in vain. I will try again in the fall.’ 

Walking in this town on the 14" of this month, with a Mr 
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Bacon? of Natick, whom I believe you know, we caught 
the inclosed cicada. He thought it closely allied to, and 
perhaps identical with the septendecim.; Its roll-call was 
familiar to me, but strange to him. 

I find that I heard what I consider the same sound June 
15" 1852, June 1453, and faintly June 3°’54-(not to men- 
tion July 16 ’51.)* These were the earliest dates noticed in 
each year. 

I return to the Library herewith-Tanner’s Residence 
Among the Indians. Heckewelders Narrative-& Ancient 
Sea Margins 

3 vols. in all.5 

Henry D. Thoreau 


Correspondent: See p. 88. 


‘In a Journal entry dated January 19, 1854, T records a discus- 
sion with Harris about the grubs: “[Harris] thinks that small beetle 
slightly metallic which I saw with grubs &c on the Yellow lily roots 
last fall-was a Donax or one of the Donasia?” (Journal 7 2009, p. 
245). Harris apparently asked for specimens: in a November 10, 
1854, Journal entry T records that he “[g]ot some donacia grubs for 
Harris” (Journal 1906, 7:71), and on November 15 he wrote Harris 
that he had obtained them (see p. 277). 

Nuphar is a genus of water plants that includes the yellow water 
lily. 

2 Austin Bacon (1813-1888), son of Jonathan and Submit Bacon 
of Natick, was a naturalist, local historian, and surveyor. In 1839 he 
married Nancy Coolidge (1819-1905), daughter of John and Hannah 
Badger Coolidge. 

3 After a walk with Austin Bacon on June 14, 1854, T recorded his 
find in his Journal: “Caught a locust properly Harvest-fly-(cicada) 
drumming on a birch-which Bacon & Hill (of Waltham) think 
like the septendecim except that ours has not red eyes, but black 
ones. Harris’s other kind the Dog day Cicada (canicularis) or har- 
vest fly-He says it begins to be heard invariably at the beginning 
of Dog days-he Harris heard it for many years in succession with 
few exceptions on the 25th of July” (Journal 8 2002, p. 192). In A 
Treatise on Some of the Insects of New England Which Are Injurious 
to Vegetation, Harris describes the Cicada septendecim as follows: 
“The seventeen-year Cicada (Cicada septendecim of Linnaeus), in 
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the winged state, is of a black color, with transparent wings and 
wing-covers, the thick anterior edge and larger veins of which are 
orange-red, and near the tips of the latter there is a dusky zigzag 
line in the form of the letter W; the eyes when living are also red; 
the rings of the body are edged with dull orange; and the legs are of 
the same color” (p. 184). 

4 T recorded the occurrences in his Journal: “the dry z-ing of the 
locust is heard’ “ist Locust”; “Heard the first locust from amid the 
shrubs by the roadside-he comes with heat”; “Hear the first but a 
faint locust”; “I first heard the locust sing so dry & piercing by the 
side of the pine woods in the heat of the day” (Journal 5 1997, pp. 
96 and 97; Journal 6 2000, p. 200; Journal 8 2002, p. 173; Journal 3 
1990, p. 313). 

5 The three volumes T returned are John Tanner, A Narrative of 
the Captivity and Adventures of John Tanner; John Heckewelder, 
A Narrative of the Mission of the United Brethren among the Dela- 
ware and Mohegan Indians; and Robert Chambers, Ancient Sea- 
Margins, as Memorials of Changes in the Relative Level of Sea and 
Land. T had borrowed all three from the Harvard library on May 
9, 1854. The books were carried from Concord to Cambridge by 
Nehemiah Ball (b. 1834), son of Nehemiah and Mary Merriam Ball 
of Concord. Young Ball entered Harvard with the class of 1856; he 
graduated in 1857. 


Copy-text: ALS (MaCbHS, Harris Family Papers) 


Editor’s Note 

This letter is addressed “Thaddeus W. Harris. / Favor’d by / Mr 
Ball.” and endorsed “Mr. H. D. Thoreau. Concord. / June 25, 1854. / 
Rec“. June 27. / Ans‘. same day. / Not C. 17, but allied. / Thoreau / 
Rec‘. June 27. 1854” “Mr Ball” is Nehemiah Ball (b. 1834); see note 
5, above. 


From Thaddeus William Harris 
June 27, 1854 
Cambridge, Mass. June 27. 1854. 

Mr. Henry D. Thoreau. 
Dear Sir. 

Your letter of the 25th, the books, and the Cicada' came 
to hand this evening,-and I am much obliged to you for 
all of them;-for the books,-because I am very busy with 
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putting the Library in order for examination, & want every 
book to be in its place;-for the letter, because it gives me 
interesting facts concerning Cicadas; and for the speci- 
men because it is new to me, as a species or as a variety. 

The Cicada seems to be a female, and of course when 
living could not make the noise peculiar to the other sex. 
It differs from my specimens of Cicada septemdecim (& 
indeed still more from all the other species in my col- 
lection). It is not so large as the C. 17; it has more orange 
about its thorax; the wing-veins are not so vividly stained 
with orange, and the dusky* zigzag W on the anterior or 
upper wings, which is very distinct in the C. 17, is hardly 
visible in this specimen. It has much the same form as the 
female C. 17; but I must see the male in order to deter- 
mine positively whether it be merely a variety or a differ- 
ent species. I should be very glad to get more specimens 
and of both sexes. Will you try for them?? 

Your much obliged 
Thaddeus William Harris. 


Correspondent: See p. 88. 


1! See pp. 218-219, note 3, for T’s description of the cicada. 

? T was unable to find another specimen. In a letter of November 
15, 1854, he wrote Harris, “I have taken much pains, but in vain, to 
find another of those locusts for you-” (p. 277). 


Copy-text: ALS (NNPM, MA 920) 


Published: Cor 1958, 329; Transcendentalists and Minerva 1958, 
2:482-483 


Editor’s Note 
This letter is addressed “Mr. Henry D. Thoreau, / Concord, / 
Mass.” and postmarked “Cambrid {illegible} Mass Jun 30”. 


Author’s Alteration 
dusky] interlined with a caret 
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To Harrison Gray Otis Blake 
August 8, 1854 

Concord Aug 8" ’54 
Mr Blake, 

Methinks I have spent a rather unprofitable summer 
thus far. I have been too much with the world, as the poet 
might say.' The completest performance of the highest 
duties it imposes would yield me but little satisfaction. 
Better the neglect of all such because your life passed on 
a level where it was impossible to recognize them. Lat- 
terly I have heard the very flies buzz too distinctly, and 
have accused myself because I did not still this superficial 
din. We must not be too easily distracted by the crying of 
children-or of dynasties. The Irishman erects his sty*, and 
gets drunk, and jabbers more and more under my eaves, 
and I am responsible for all that filth and folly. I find it, as 
ever, very unprofitable to have much to do with men. It is 
sowing the wind, but not reaping even the whirlwind,?- 
only reaping an unprofitable calm and stagnation. Our con- 
versation is a smooth and civil and never-ending specula- 
tion merely. I take up the thread of it again in the morning 
with very much such courage as the invalid takes his pre- 
scribed Seidlitz powders.* Shall I help you you to some 
of the mackerel? It would be more respectable if men, as 
has been said before, instead of being such pygmy des- 
perates, were Giant Despairs.* Emerson says that his life 
is so unprofitable and shabby for the most part, that he 
is driven to all sorts of resources, and among the rest to 
men. I tell him that we differ only in our resources. Mine 
is to get away from men.’ They very rarely affect me as 
grand or beautiful; but I know that there is a sunrise & 
a sunset every day. In the summer this world is a mere 
watering-place-a Saratoga-drinking so many tumblers of 
Congress water;° and in the winter, is it any better, with 
its oratorios? I have seen more men than usual lately, 
and well as I was acquainted with one, I am surprised? 
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to find what vulgar fellows they are. They do a little busi- 
ness commonly each day, in order to pay their board, and 
then they congregate in sitting rooms and feebly fabulate 
and paddle in the social slush, and when I think that they 
have sufficiently relaxed, and am prepared to see them 
steal away to their shrines They go unashamed to their 
beds, and take on a new layer of sloth. They may be single 
or have families in their faineancy.’ I do not meet men 
who can have nothing to do with me because they have 
so much to do with themselves. However, I trust that a 
very few cherish purposes which they never declare. Only 
think, for a moment, of a man about his affairs! How we 
should respect him! How glorious he would appear! Not 
working for any Corporation-its agent or President, but 
fulfilling the end of his being! A man about his business 
would be the cynosure of all eyes.’ 

The other evening I was determined” that I would si- 
lence this shallow din-that I would walk in various di- 
rections & see if there was not to be found any depth of 
silence around. As Buonaparte sent out his horsemen? 
in the Red? Sea on* all sides to find shallow water-so I sent 
forth my mounted thoughts to find deep water.’ I left the 
village & paddled up the river to Fair? Haven Pond. As the 
sun went down, I saw a solitary boatman disporting on 
the smooth lake. The falling dews seemed to strain & pu- 
rify the air, and I was soothed with an infinite stillness.” I 
got the world, as it were, by the nape of the neck, and held 
it under in the tide of its own events till it was drowned, 
and then I let it go down stream like a dead dog. Vast hol- 
low chambers of silence stretched away on every side, & 
my being expanded in proportion and filled them. Then 
first could I appreciate* sound and find it musical. 

But now for your news. Tell us of the year. Have you 
fought the good fight?" What is the state of your crops?” 
Is your harvest a-going* to answer well to the seed- 
time, and are you cheered by the prospect of stretching 
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cornfields. Is there any blight on your fields, any murrain” 
in your herds? Have you tried the size and quality of your 
potatoes? It does one good to see their balls dangling in 
the low lands. Have you got your meadow hay before the 
fall rains shall set in?“ Is there enough in your barns to 
keep your cattle over? Are you killing weeds now-a-days? 
Or have you earned leisure to go a fishing? Did you plant 
any Giant Regrets last spring-such as I saw advertised. 
It is not a new species but the result of cultivation, and 
a fertile soil. They are excellent for sauce. How is it with 
your marrow squashes for winter use? Is there likely to be 
a sufficiency of fall feed in your neighborhood? What is 
the state of the springs? I read that in your county there 
is more water in the hills than in the valleys. Do you find 
it easy to get all the help you require? Work early and late, 
and let your men & teams rest at noon. Be careful not to 
drink too much sweetened water while at your hoeing this 
hot weather- You can bear the heat much better for it 

H. D. T. 


Correspondent: See p. 22. 


1 T refers to Wordsworth’s sonnet, “The world is too much with 
us” (The Complete Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, p. 185), 
the first four lines of which read: 

The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers: 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 

2 T alludes to Hosea 8:7: “For they have sown the wind, and they 
shall reap the whirlwind: it hath no stalk: the bud shall yield no 
meal: if so be it yield, the strangers shall swallow it up.” 

3 Effervescing salts that act as a mild cathartic, named for a Bo- 
hemian village whose waters had the same effect. 

‘In The Pilgrim’s Progress, part 1, Christian and Hopeful are im- 
prisoned in Doubting Castle by the giant Despair, who beats them 
severely. After several days of torment, they escape by using the key 
of Promise. In part 2, Great-heart and his companions kill the giant 
and raze Doubting Castle (John Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress, pp. 
186-192 and 397-398). 
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5 In an August 2, 1854, Journal entry, T had written that he had 
been forced by a long spell of hot weather “to sit below with the 
family at evening for a month.” He went on: “I feel the necessity of 
deepening the stream of my life- I must cultivate privacy. It is very 
dissipating to be with people too much” (Journal 8 2002, p. 247). 

€ Medicinal water bottled at the Congress Spring in Saratoga, 
New York. 

7 “The quality or condition of being a faineant,” that is, “one who 
does nothing, an idler” (OED, which cites T as the oldest source of 
this form of the word). 

8 Literally the cynosure is the North Star; figuratively it is ei- 
ther “something that serves for guidance or direction” or “some- 
thing that attracts attention by its brilliancy or beauty’ (OED). 
In “LAllegro,’ Milton uses the term in the latter sense, imagining 
a “Beauty” who is the “Cynosure of neighbouring eyes” (Milton, 
vol. 5, p. 89, lines 79-80). 

° Where T read the story is unclear. It appears in John Gibson 
Lockhart’s History of Napoleon Buonaparte, vol. 1 (London: John 
Murray, 1829), p. 99; Lockhart took it from Anne Jean Marie René 
Savary, duc de Rovigo’s Mémoires du duc de Rovigo...., vol.1 (Paris: 
Colburn, 1828), pp. 98-99. Napoleon was exploring the Red Sea at 
low water. At nightfall the water began to rise, threatening him and 
his men. He put himself at the center of a circle of riders and or- 
dered each man to ride outward until his horse began to swim. The 
rider whose horse remained surefooted thus led the way to safety. 

12 T describes the same scene in a Journal entry dated August 2, 
1854: 

There was a man on Fair-Haven furling his sail & bathing from 
his boat- A boat on a river whose waters are smoothed and 
a man disporting in it-how it harmonizes with the stillness & 
placidity of the evening! Who knows but he is a poet-in his yet 
obscure but golden youth? ... For the first time for a month at 
least I am reminded that thought is possible. The din of trivial- 
ness is silenced. (Journal 8 2002, p. 249) 

« From 1 Timothy 6:12: “Fight the good fight of faith, lay hold on 
eternal life.” 

2 Images of harvesting T employs in the letter also appear in a 
Journal entry for the previous day, August 7: 

Do you not feel the fruit of your spring & summer beginning 
to ripen, to harden its seed within you- Do not your thoughts 
begin to acquire consistency as well as flavor &ripeness- How 
can we expect a harvest of thought who have not had a seed 
time of character- Already some of my small thoughts-fruit 
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of my spring life, are ripe, like the berries which feed the 1st 
broods of birds,-and other some are prematurely ripe & bright 
like the lower leaves of the herbs which have felt the summer’s 
drought- (Journal 8 2002, pp. 256-257) 
Though T begins this letter by lamenting how unprofitable his sum- 
mer had been, he was in fact on the brink of publishing Walden, 
which appeared the next day. 

3 Murrain is “any virulent infectious disease of cattle or other 
livestock, such as anthrax, rinderpest, or babesiosis (redwater 
fever)” (OED). 

4 T’s letter was written as Concord-area farmers were harvesting 
hay in the river meadows. On August 7 he noted in his Journal: “A 
great part of the farmers of Concord are now in the meadows. & 
toward night great loads of hay are seen rolling slowly along the riv- 
ers bank-on the firmer ground there-& perhaps fording the stream 
itself-toward the distant barn-followed by a troop of tired haymak- 
ers” Journal 8 2002, p. 258). 

5 “Giant Regrets” is T’s invention. 


Copy-text: ALS (ViU, Clifton Waller Barrett Library, Henry David 
Thoreau Collection 6345 E [45]) 


Published: LVP 1865, 107-110; HDT 1882, 307; Life 1890, 155-156; FL 
1894, 275-279; FL 1906, 229-232; Cor 1958, 330-331; Spiritual Seeker 
2004, 103-106 


Editor’s Note 
determined] PE; de / termined in MS 


Author's Alterations 
sty] stye 
Iam surprised] followed by cancelled I am surprised 
horsemen] preceded by cancelled mounted 
Red] red 
on] in 
Fair] fair 
appreciate] followed by cancelled the din which the world 
a-going] hyphen inserted 
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To James Thomas Fields 
August 11, 1854 
Concord Aug 11" ’54 
Mr Fields, 
Dear Sir 
I shall feel still more under obligations to you if you will 
send the accompanying volume to Mr. Sumner' in one 
of your parcels. I find that I omitted to count the volume 
sent to Greeley-& so have one more than my due. Will 
you please charge me with it. 
Yrs truly 
Henry D. Thoreau 


Correspondent: James Thomas Fields (1817-1881), son of Michael 
and Margaret Beck Fields of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, became 
the head of Ticknor and Fields in 1854. Though he wrote poetry and 
sketches, Fields was best known as a publisher, editor, and social 
host. His second wife Annie Adams (1834-1915), daughter of Zabdiel 
and Sarah Holland Adams, was a celebrated hostess and friend to 
the most prominent writers of the time. 


* Charles Sumner. 
Copy-text: Facsimile of ALS (location of MS unknown) 


Editor’s Notes 

This letter is addressed “Ticknor & Fields” and endorsed “Tho- 
reau a’. 

This letter was offered for sale in Paul C. Richards Autographs 
Catalogue 141 (Templeton, Mass.: Paul C. Richards, item 16); the de- 
scription in the sale catalog includes the following: 

Autograph Letter Signed, boldly penned on light blue statio- 
nery. 1 full page, 8vo. Concord, August 11, 1854.... With integral 
address-leafin Thoreau’s hand.... The letter... has been inlaid 
and tipped in to a copy of F. B. Sanborn’s The Personality of 
Thoreau. 
This description indicates that the letter and address were origi- 
nally part of the same document. In 2003, however, Gallery of His- 
tory offered the address leaf, without the letter, as part of a collec- 
tion of several matted Thoreau-related items that are all enclosed 
in one frame (lot 537). The description in the sale catalog includes 
the following: 
Address leaf penned by Thoreau.... Originally attached to it 
was a one-page letter to Fields. 
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From Daniel Ricketson 
August 12 and 13, 1854 
Brooklawn, near New Bedford 
Mass. Aug. 12th. 1854 
Dear Sir, 

I have just finished reading “Walden” and hasten to 
thank you for the great degree of satisfaction it has af- 
forded me. Having always been a lover of Nature, in man, 
as well as in the material universe, I hail with pleasure 
every original production in literature which bears the 
stamp of a genuine and earnest love for the true philos- 
ophy of human life.- Such I assure you I esteem your 
book to be. To many, and to most, it will appear to be the 
wild musings of an eccentric and strange mind, though* 
all must recognize your affectionate regard for the gentle 
denizens of the woods and pond as well as the great love 
you have shewn for what are familiarly called the beauties 
of Nature. But to me the book appears to evince a mind 
most thoroughly self possessed, highly cultivated with a 
strong vein of common sense. The whole book is a prose 
poem (pardon the solecism) and at the same time as sim- 
ple as a running brook. 

I have always loved ponds of pure translucent water, 
and some of my happiest and most memorable days have 
been passed on and around the beautiful Middleboro’ 
Ponds, particularly the largest, Assawampset'-here King 
Philip? frequently came, and a° beautiful round hill near 
by, is still known as “King Philip’s look-out.’ I have often 
felt an inclination when tired of the noise and strife of 
society, to retire to the shores of this noble old pond, or 
rather lake, for it it is some 5 or 6 miles in length and 2 
broad. But I have a wife and four children,? & besides have 
got a little too far along, being in my fortysecond year, to 
undertake a new mode of life. I strive however, and have 
striven* during the whole of my life, to live as free from the 
restraint of mere forms & ceremonies as I possibly can. I 
love a quiet, peaceful rural retirement’; but it was not my 
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fate to realize this until a little* past thirty years of age- 
since then I have been a sort of rustic, genteel perhaps, 
rustic. Not so very genteel you might reply, if you saw the 
place where I am writing. It is a rough board Shanty 12 x14 
three miles from New Bedford in a quiet & secluded spot- 
here for the present I eat, & sleep, read, write, receive visi- 
tors &c.* My house? is now undergoing repairs &c and my 
family are in town. 

A short time since a whip-poor-will serenaded me, and 
later at night I hear the cuckoos near my windows. It has 
long been my delight to observe the feathered tribes, and 
earlier in life I was quite an ornithologist. The coming of 
the first Blue bird in early Spring is to me still a delightful 
circumstance. But more particularly soothing to me is the 
insect hum so multitudinous at this season.-* Now’ as I 
write the crickets & other little companions are sweetly 
& soothingly singing around my dwelling, & occasionally 
in my room. I am quite at home with partridges, Quails, 
rabbits skunks & woodchucks. But Winter is my best time, 
then I am a great tramper through the woods. O how I love 
the woods. I have walked thousands of miles in the woods 
hereabouts. I recognize many of my own experiences in 
your “Walden” Still I am not altogether given up to these 
matters-they are my pastimes. I have a farm to attend to, 
fruit trees & a garden & a little business occasionally in 
town to look after, but much leisure nevertheless. In fact 
I am the only man of leisure I know of, every body here 
as well as elsewhere is upon the stir. I love quiet, this you 
know friend Thoreau dont necessarily imply that the body 
should be still all the time. I am often quietest, ar’nt you, 
when walking among the still haunts of Nature or hoeing 
perhaps beans as I have oftentimes done as well as corn 
& potatoes &c &c. 

Poetry has been to me a great consolation amid the jar- 
ring elements of this life. The English poets some of them 
at least, and one Latin, our good old Virgil*, have been 
like household gods to me.- Cowper’s Task, my greatest 
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favourite now lies before me* in which I had been reading 
& alternately looking at the western sky just after sunset 
before I commenced this letter. Cowper was a true lover 
of the country. How often have I felt the force of these* 
lines upon the country* in my own experience 
“I never framed a wish, or formed a plan, 
That flattered me with hopes of earthly bliss 
But there I laid the scene.”’ All through my boyhood, 
the country haunted my thoughts. Though blessed with 
a good home, books & teachers, the latter however with 
one exception were not blessings, I would have exchanged 
all for the life of a rustic. I envied as I then thought the 
freedom of the farmer boy. But I have long thought that 
the life of the farmer, that is most farmers, possessed but 
little of the poetry of labour. How we accumulate cares 
around us. The very repairs I am now making upon my 
house will to some considerable extent increase my cares. 
A rough board shanty, rye & indian bread, water from the 
spring, or as in your case, from the pond, and other things 
in keeping, do not burden the body & mind. It is fine 
houses, fine* furniture, sumptuous fare, fine clothes, and 
many in number’, horses & carriages, servants &c &c &c, 
these are the harpies, that so disturb our real happiness. 
My next move in life I hope will be into a much more 
simple mode of living. I should like to live in a small house, 
with my family, uncarpeted white washed walls, simple 
old fashioned furniture & plain wholesome old fashioned 
fare. Though I have always been inclined to be a vegetar- 
ian in diet & once lived in capital health two years on the 
Graham system.° 
Well this will do for myself. Now for you friend Thoreau. 
Why return to “the world” again? a life such as you spent 
at Walden was too true & beautiful to be abandoned for 
any slight reason. 
The ponds I allude to are much more secluded than 
Walden, and really delightful places- Should you ever 
incline again to try your “philosophy of living” I would 
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introduce you into haunts, that your very soul would leap 
to behold. Well, I thought I would just write you a few 
lines to thank you for the pleasure I have received from 
the reading of your “Walden’, but I have found myself 
running on till now. I feel that you are a kindred spirit and 
so fear not. I was pleased to find a kind word or two in 
your book for the poor down trodden slave. Wilberforce, 
Clarkson and John Woolman & Anthony Benezet’ were 
household words in my father’s house.- I early became 
acquainted with the subject of slavery for my parents 
were Quakers, & Quakers were then all Abolitionists. My 
love of Nature, absolute, undefiled nature makes me an 
abolitionist. How could I listen to the woodland songs-or 
gaze upon the outstretched lanscape, or look at the great 
clouds & the starry heavens and be aught but a friend of 
the poor and oppressed coloured race of our land. But 
why do I write-it is in vain to portray these things-they 
can only be felt and lived, and to you of all others I would 
refrain from being prolix. 

I have outlived, or nearly so, all ambition for notoriety. 
I wish only to be a simple, good man & so live that when I 
come to surrender up my spirit to the Great Father, I may 
depart in peace. 

I wrote the above last evening. It is now Sunday after- 
noon, and alone in my Shanty I sit down to my desk to 
add a little more. A great white cloud which I have been 
watching for the past half hour is now majestically mov- 
ing off to the north east before the fine S. W. breeze which 
sets in here* nearly every summer afternoon from the 
ocean. We have here the best climate in New England- 
sheltered on the north & east by dense pine woods from 
the cold winds which so cut up the healths of eastern folk, 
or rather are supposed to-but I think if the habits of our 
people were right the north easters would do but little 
harm. I never heard that the Indians were troubled by 
them-but they were nature’s philosophers and lived in 
the woods. I love to go by my instincts, inspiration rather. 
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O how much we lose by civilization! In the eyes of the 
world you & I are demi savages- But I rather think we 
could stand our hand at* the dinner table or in* the draw- 
ing room with most of folks. I would risk you any where, 
and as for myself I have about done with the follies of “so- 
ciety.” I never was trump’d yet. 

I have lived out all the experiences of idle youth-some 
gentle, & some savage experiences but my heart was not 
made of the stuff for a sportsman or angler-early in life 
I ranged the woods, fields & shores with my gun, or rod, 
but I found that all I sought could be obtained much bet- 
ter without the death dealing implements. So now my 
rustic staff is all the companion I usually take, unless my 
old dog joins me-taking new track as he often does, and 
bounding upon me in some distant thicket. My favorite 
books are-Cowper’s task, Thomson’s Seasons Milton, 
Shakespeare, &c &c-Goldsmith Gray’s Elegy-Beattie’s 
Minstrel (parts) Howitt, Gil. White, (Selbourne) Bewick 
(wood engraver) moderns-Wordsworth Ch. Lamb-De 
Quincy, Macauly, Kit. North,® &c &c 

These and others are more my companions than men. 
I like talented women & swear lustily by Mary Wolston- 
croft, Md° Roland, Joan d’arc & somewhat by dear Mar- 
garet Fuller.° 

The smaller fry, I let go by- 

Again permit me to thank you for the pleasure & 
strength I have found in reading “Walden.” 

Dear Mr Walden good bye for the present. 

Yours most respectfully 
Daniel Ricketson 
Henry D. Thoreau Esq 


Correspondent: Daniel Ricketson (1813-1898) was the son of Jo- 
seph and Anna Thornton Ricketson of New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts. Though he studied law, Ricketson, who was independently 
wealthy, devoted himself to literary work, the study of nature, and 
local history. In 1834, he married Maria Louisa Sampson (1813- 
1877), daughter of Zabdiel and Ruth Lobdell Sampson of Plymouth. 
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Ricketson was a Quaker, an ardent abolitionist, and a friend of the 
Concord Transcendentalists. He became one of T’s primary corre- 
spondents, and the two frequently visited each other, beginning on 
December 25, 1854, when T traveled to New Bedford to lecture and 
stayed with Ricketson. Ricketson’s last letter to T is dated May 4, 
1862, two days before T’s death; Sophia Thoreau assured Ricketson 
that she had read it to T, who expressed disappointment that he 
would not see Ricketson again. In 1902, two of Ricketson’s children, 
Anna and Walton, published Daniel Ricketson and His Friends 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and Company), which included Rick- 
etson’s brief essay about T, passages from T’s Journal about trips to 
New Bedford, and fifty-eight letters between the two men. 


1 A group of large ponds between New Bedford and Plymouth. 

2 Also named Metacomet (d. 1676), son of Massasoit, Philip was 
the sachem of the Wampanoags. In 1675, Metacomet attacked the 
English settlers who had taken his land and executed three of his 
men. He was killed in the ensuing war, later known as “King Phil- 
ip’s War.’ 

3 The Ricketson children were Arthur (1835-1912), Anna (1836- 
1927), Walton (1839-1923), and Emma Louise (1841-1874). 

^ The “rough board Shanty” where Ricketson wrote this letter 
and where T later visited him was the second such retreat he had 
constructed, according to Don Mortland’s “Thoreau’s Friend Rick- 
etson: What Manner of Man?” Concord Saunterer 18 (December 
1985): 6. The first was on the grounds of a large country home out- 
side of New Bedford called Woodlee, to which Ricketson and his 
family moved in 1845. The move and the building of the first shanty 
may have been prompted by Ricketson’s realization that he was 
meant to live in “rural retirement.” In 1853, the family moved back 
to town, but Ricketson missed the retreat and country living, so in 
1854 he built the second shanty on an estate he named Brooklawn. 
He lived there while the house at Brooklawn was being prepared 
for the family. In April 1857, T spent fourteen days with Ricketson 
in New Bedford; in an April 3, 1857, Journal entry, he describes fea- 
tures of Ricketson’s temperament and situation that clearly con- 
tributed to his need for isolation: 

R. thought himself at last unfitted for the family relation. There 
was his sick wife. He knew what she wanted-that he should 
go in & sympathize with her-then she would have a good cry 
& it would be all over-but he could not do it- His family de- 
pended on him & it drew from him the little strength he had. 
Some times when weakened thus with sympathy for his sick 
family-he had gone out & eaten his dinner on the end of a log 
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with his workman-cutting his meat with a jacknife & did not 
fail to get appetite & strength so. So sensitive is he. (NNPM, 
MA 1302:29) 
This passage did not appear in the 1906 Journal; in the manuscript, 
it is marked through in pencil and initialed “WR,” indicating that 
Ricketson’s son Walton did not want it to be published. For a de- 
tailed description of the shanty and its contents, see T’s April 10, 
1857, Journal entry, Journal 1906, 9:322-325. 

5 Ricketson quotes William Cowper's “The Task” (The Poetical 
Works of William Cowper, 1:279). 

€ Sylvester Graham (1794-1851) was a food reformer who advo- 
cated the use of whole wheat flour and who rejected coffee and tea. 

7 Ricketson names four prominent abolitionists, two English and 
two American. William Wilberforce (1759-1833), an evangelical who 
helped found the Anti-Slavery Society in 1823, was a member of 
Parliament; Thomas Clarkson (1760-1846) urged an end to slavery 
not only in England, but also in France and Russia. John Woolman 
(1720-1772), an American Quaker like Ricketson, traveled widely in 
the colonies denouncing slavery; Anthony Benezet (1713-1784), an- 
other Quaker, settled in Philadelphia, where he was a teacher and 
philanthropist who continued Woolman’s work. 

® Most of the authors and books Ricketson names were favorites 
of T’s as well, and T quotes or refers to many of them in his writings. 
The locations of T’s quotations from the authors below are given in 
the alphabetically organized bibliographical catalog in Robert Sat- 
telmeyer’s T’s Reading, pp. 111-296. 

Several volumes by William Cowper, including The Task (edition 
unknown), were in T’s personal library and he quotes from Cowper 
in Walden. 

James Thomson published The Seasons in 1730; T quotes from 
the poem in his Journal and in several essays. 

Oliver Goldsmith, author of a number of books, is best known 
for his poem “The Deserted Village” (The Miscellaneous Works of 
Oliver Goldsmith, pp. 152-157), which T quotes in a composition he 
wrote for a college assignment. 

Thomas Gray’s “Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard,’ which 
T quotes in his Journal, in The Maine Woods, in a commonplace 
book, and in Walden, was published in many editions, beginning 
in 1751. It is included in the 1778 edition of The Poems of Mr. Gray, 
which T borrowed from the Harvard library in 1837. 

James Beattie published The Minstrel; or, The Progress of Genius 
in two volumes in 1771 and 1774. 

William Howitt published popular books on nature and rural 
seclusion, including The Book of the Seasons; or, The Calendar of 
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Nature, about which T wrote a college assignment and which he 
quotes in the Journal and in a commonplace book. T also quotes 
Howitt’s 1855 Land, Labor, and Gold in “Life without Principle.’ 

Gilbert White published The Natural History of Selborne in 1851; 
T owned a copy of the book and quotes from it in several Journal 
entries and in a commonplace book. 

Thomas Bewick was a wood engraver; his best-known work was 
History of British Birds. In his February 1, 1855, letter to Ricketson, T 
notes that he has consulted Harvard’s copy (p. 314), and he quotes 
from Bewick in his Journal and in a commonplace book. 

Charles Lamb wrote essays under the name “Elia”; T quotes from 
an 1828 edition of Lamb’s Elia in an 1836 letter to Charles Wyatt 
Rice. 

Thomas De Quincey’s best-known work was Confessions of an 
English Opium-Eater. T read widely in De Quincey and quotes 
from his reading in Journal and commonplace book entries. 

Thomas Babington Macaulay was the greatest contemporary 
English historian; his major work was The History of England from 
the Accession of James the Second. 

Christopher North was the pen name of John Wilson, who with 
John Gibson Lockhart was the driving force in Blackwood’s Edin- 
burgh Magazine. T mentions Wilson’s Lights and Shadows of Scot- 
tish Life (1822) in Cape Cod. 

T’s library included a copy of Paradise Lost and a two-volume set 
of John Milton’s prose, a two-volume set of William Shakespeare’s 
plays, and two volumes of William Wordsworth’s poetry. He quoted 
all three authors many times in his Journal, commonplace books, 
and published writings. 

° Mary Wollstonecraft (1759-1797) married William Godwin in 
1797. She published the influential Vindication of the Rights of 
Woman in 1792. 

Marie-Jeanne Phlipon, Madame Roland (1754-1793) was an ac- 
tive member of the Girondin group in the French Revolution; she 
lost her life after the proscription of the Girondins by the Jacobins 
in May 1793. Her Mémoires were widely read. 

Joan of Arc was the subject of a two-part article by Thomas De 
Quincey in Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine for March and August 1847 
(pp. 184-190 and 535-542), which may be one of Ricketson’s sources 
of information about her. 

There is no evidence that Ricketson had known Margaret Fuller 
personally, though she had often been in New Bedford visiting 
members of the Rotch family, whose matriarch was Mary Rotch 
(1777-1848). Fuller had formed a close friendship with Rotch’s niece, 
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Elizabeth (Eliza) Rotch Farrar (1791-1870), when the Fuller family 
lived in Cambridge, Massachusetts, between 1826 and 1833; she 
called Mary Rotch “Aunt Mary.” 


Copy-text: ALS (CSmH, HM 6895) 
Published: Ricketson 1902, 25-31; Cor 1958, 332-335 


Editor’s Note 
number] PE; num / ber in MS 


Author’s Alterations 
though] thought 
a] interlined with a caret 
striven] interlined with a caret 
retirement] retired 
alittle] interlined with a caret 
house] followed by cancelled which 
season.-] season 
Now] now 
Virgil] Vigil 
me] interlined with a caret 
these] this 
upon the country] interlined with a caret 
fine] interlined with a caret 
here] interlined with a caret 
at] in 
in] interlined with a caret 
heart] interlined with a caret 


From Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
August 13, 1854 

Newburyport, Aug 13, 1854. 
Dear Sir: 

Let me thank you heartily for your paper on the pres- 
ent condition of Massachusetts, read at Framingham and 
printed in the Liberator.’ As a literary statement of the 
truth, which every day is making more manifest, it sur- 
passes everything else (so I think), which the terrible week 
in Boston has called out.” I need hardly add my thanks for 
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“Walden,” which I have been awaiting for so many years. 
Through Mr. Field’s kindness, I have read a great’ deal of 
it in sheets:-I have just secured two copies, one for my- 
self, and one for a young girl here,? who seems to me to 
have the most remarkable literary talent since Margaret 
Fuller,-and to whom your first book has been among the 
scriptures, ever since I gave her that. {text lacking?} No 
doubt your new book will have a larger circulation than 
the other, but not, I think, a more select or appreciate one. 


Correspondent: See pp. 86-87. 


1 T read “Slavery in Massachusetts” at an abolitionist gathering 
in Framingham, Massachusetts, on July 4, 1854. William Lloyd Gar- 
rison published the lecture in the July 21 issue of the abolitionist 
newspaper the Liberator, and it was reprinted in the New-York 
Daily Tribune on August 2 and in the National Anti-Slavery Stan- 
dard on August 12 (see Reform Papers 1973, p. 331). This exposure 
may have helped bring T to the attention of the Providence aboli- 
tionist Asa Fairbanks, who wrote on October 14, 1854, inviting T to 
participate in a “Course of Independent, or reform Lectures”; see 
pp. 259-262. 

? During the night of May 24, Anthony Burns was arrested in Bos- 
ton as a fugitive slave. On May 26, Higginson helped lead an attack 
on the Boston Courthouse. Higginson and his allies were repulsed, 
Higginson himself was wounded, and a guard died. T’s first writ- 
ten response to the Anthony Burns affair appears in a Journal entry 
for May 28, and in entries through June 18 he continues to develop 
his thoughts about the situation (Journal 8 2002, pp. 163-210; for 
specific passages, see cross-references to “RP (SM)” on pp. 505- 
506). In shaping his presentation he revised these passages and 
combined them with revised material from his April 1851 Journal 
entries about the arrest and return to Georgia of the escaped slave 
Thomas Sims (Journal 3 1990, pp. 202-209; see also Sandra Harbert 
Petrulionis, “Editorial Savoir Faire: Thoreau Transforms His Jour- 
nal into ‘Slavery in Massachusetts,” in Resources for American Lit- 
erary Study 25.2 [1999]: 206-231). 

3 Higginson refers to Harriet Elizabeth Prescott (1835-1921), the 
daughter of Joseph and Sarah Bridges Prescott. In 1849, after her fa- 
ther left the family in an attempt to improve their finances, Prescott 
moved with her mother and siblings to Newburyport, where Hig- 
ginson befriended her and encouraged her to write, which she did 
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with increasing success. In 1865 she married Richard Smith Spof- 
ford (1833-1888), son of Richard and Frances Lord Spofford. She 
became the center of a lively intellectual circle and continued to 
produce a prodigious amount of literary work. 


Copy-text: PE lines 235.28-236.7 (Newburyport ... that.), Recol- 
lections 1909, 2:399; PE lines 236.7-9 (No ... one.), Catalogue of 
Autographs including the Collection of the Late J. E D. Garfield of 
Fitchburg, Mass. Together with Other Small Collections (Boston: C. F. 
Libbie, 1914), item 1565 


Published: Recollections 1909, 2:399; Cor 1958, 336 


Editor’s Notes 

The copy-text is a composite of two published sources, Recollec- 

tions 1909 and the Garfield sale catalog. 

The description in the Garfield sale catalog includes the following: 
Col. T. W. Higginson, a. l. s. 2 pages 8°, Newburyport, Aug. 13, 
1854.... 

“I need hardly add my thanks for ‘Walden’ which I have 
been awaiting for so many years. Through Mr. Field’s kindness 
I have read a good deal of it in sheets. * * * No doubt your new 
book will have a larger circulation than the other, but not, I 
think, a more select or appreciate one.” 

PE uses “{text lacking?}” to acknowledge the possibility that text 

was omitted from the Garfield sale catalog. 


Substantive Variant 
The two published sources, Recollections 1909 and the Garfield 
sale catalog, overlap from 235.35 to 236.3 (I need ... sheets). Recollec- 
tions 1909 is the copy-text for these lines; a potentially authoritative 
substantive reading in the Garfield sale catalog is reported below. 
great] in copy-text (Recollections 1909); good in Garfield sale 
catalog 


From Richard Frederick Fuller 
August 31, 1854 
Boston 31 Aug. 1854 
Dear Thoreau 
When I went out to rusticate in Wayland some weeks 
since, I had seen a notice of the forthcoming Walden, and 
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regretted that I could not obtain the book for my summer 
retreat. I was obliged to console myself with the expecta- 
tion of reading it on my return to town. On first opening 
my desk again here what should I see but that very book 
and my name therein inscribed in a very esteemed hand! 
He should leave it to his friends to purchase his book, I 
thought; and then-but how pleasant to obtain it in a way 
that gives proof of kind remembrance. So I got another 
copy for the town library in Wayland, and kept yours for 
myself. 

Let me congratulate you for the hit you have made in 
this book. Iam glad the world opens a little to its appeal. I 
have read this book with great satisfaction. I had expected 
sincerity and truth and intimacy with nature in you: my 
expectation is surpassed. I congratulate you on that he- 
roic reliance and courageous trail of the leadings of your 
own high instincts which have borne such fitting fruit. I 
delight, too, in your affectionate nearness to the? bosom 
of nature and your family feeling for the pure objects of 
her fostering care. You seem to have something of that 
tenderness toward them which must pervade the Father’s 
care that cherishes all. 

Your book is remarkable for what I will call by an old 
name (for I prefer old names, nothing being in substance 
new) namely faith-faith in the heavenly within you and 
the heavenly without you. I esteem a noble quality which 
transcends common laws being a law unto itself.’ It tran- 
scends, but (mark the distinction) it does not transgress. 

Your book must furnish gratification to those appetites 
which still relish nature; and I have one. It is a fruit, too, 
which will keep and grow more golden mellow and fra- 
grant with the many years. 

Your book must do good morally by reproving the grow- 
ing luxury {MS torn} the times. It has made? me also sigh 
for my self that I have yielded so much to the kingdom of 
man. 
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Having said some of the things which your book is, I 
need not say what it is not. For hardly all men and ages, 
and not the single individual, make the man. 

May your fame grow and develope in you good fruit. 
Accept my congratulation and thanks 

Yours R. F. Fuller 


Correspondent: Richard Frederick Fuller (1824-1869), Margaret 
Fuller’s brother and the seventh child of Timothy and Margarett 
Crane Fuller, came to Concord in the fall of 1841 to prepare himself 
to enter Harvard with advanced standing. He became T’s friend and 
occasional walking companion. In 1849 he married Sarah K. Batch- 
elder (1829-1856), daughter of Francis and Sarah Kollock Batchel- 
der. When he wrote this letter, Fuller was a lawyer in Boston. 


1 Buller alludes to Rom. 2:14-15, “For when the Gentiles, which 
have not the law, do by nature the things contained in the law, 
these, having not the law, are a law unto themselves: Which shew 
the work of the law written in their hearts, their conscience also 
bearing witness, and their thoughts the mean while accusing or 
else excusing one another.” 


Copy-text: ALS (Sewall) 


Editor’s Note 
This letter is addressed “Henry D. Thoreau / Concord / Mass’, 
postmarked “Boston 31 Aug 3 cts’, and endorsed “R. F. Fuller” 


Author’s Alterations 
the] nature 
made] inserted 


From Catharine V. Oakes Devens 
September 11, 1854 
Millbury, Mass., 
Sept. 11, 1854. 
Henry D. Thoreau, Esq’: 
My Dear Sir;- 
Though personally unknown to you, I doubt not you will 
pardon any unbecoming liberty which I may be taking, in 
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addressing you this line, for the purpose of kindly solicit- 
ing a favor at your hands. 

Though you probably scarce recall to mind the name of 
so obscure a laborer, as myself, in the ranks of those who 
endeavor to serve their race, in some humble degree, in 
the walks of literature,-you will permit me to refer to a 
little work on which I am now engaged, the title of which, 
“The Rainbow around the Tomb: or Rays of Hope and 
Beauty for Those Who Mourn’, will foreshadow to your 
mind its scope and object;-and, to render its contents 
still better adapted to the end in view, I have thought you 
might not deem it an entirely ungracious exaction upon 
your time and courtesy, were I to ask of you the very spe- 
cial favor of a fragment-anything-from your own versatile 
and beautiful pen, pertinent to the use intended. 

It is with no shadow of mere personal accrument in 
view, that I make this request (not a small one, I am quite 
sensible,) and crave your kind response. 

My little volume is divided into four departments: Death 
in the Springtime of Innocence,-Death in the Summer of 
Hope and Promise,—Death in the Autumn of Maturity and 
Wisdom,-Death in the Winter of Silvered Age;-in any one 
of which, I beg to assure you, I shall be sincerely grateful 
for a contribution, in prose or verse, from yourself. 

Let me add that this is not a mercenary but an eleemo- 
synary effort, on my part, induced by the bereavements 
which have stricken and saddened my own heart;-an 
offering of love, hope, sympathy and cheer, for all who 
mourn, and such an one as I have the utmost confidence 
you will approve. 

And yet I feel that I am making a formidable demand 
upon your good offices, knowing, as I do, that your mind 
is necessarily occupied with other and more important 
duties. But if, in some fragmentary moments of compara- 
tive leisure, you shall be willing to answer my desire, I will 
be very grateful to you for your painstaking’ kindness, and 
will most cheerfully compensate you for your trouble. 
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Hoping, dear sir, that you are well, and that the deal- 
ings of providence may always be gently tempered to the 
necessities of your health and happiness,-I subscribe 
myself, 

Yours, 
With sincere respect and esteem, 
(Mrs.) Catharine V. Devens. 


Correspondent: Catharine V. Oakes (1827-1855), daughter of Jo- 
siah and Charlotte Richardson Oakes of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, married Richard Miller Devens (1821-1900), son of Samuel 
and Rachel Devens of Charlestown, in 1846. She had sent similar 
letters to Emerson and Longfellow the previous February to solicit 
submissions for a different project. In her February 10 letter to Em- 
erson, she called the proposed book “Lilies and Violets: or, Flowers 
of Thought, in Prose and Verse, on the True Graces of Maidenhood” 
(Devens to Emerson, February 10, 1854, MH MS Am 1280 [799]). It 
was published in 1855, under the pseudonym “Rosalie Bell,” as Lil- 
ies and Violets: or, Thoughts, in Prose and Verse, on the True Graces 
of Maidenhood (New York: J. C. Derby). The Rainbow around the 
Tomb; or, Rays of Hope for Those Who Mourn (New York: Derby 
and Jackson, 1857) was published under the pseudonym “Emily 
Thornwell.” Since Catharine Devens died in 1855, it is possible that 
her husband arranged for the publication of these two, and he may 
have written several other books on etiquette and the domestic arts 
that appeared after 1855 under Thornwell’s name. Richard Devens 
published several books of anecdotes and reminiscences about 
the Civil War, as well as a two-volume Cyclopaedia of Commercial 
and Business Anecdotes; Comprising Interesting Reminiscences and 
Facts, Remarkable Traits and Humors, and Notable Sayings, Deal- 
ings, Experiences, and Witticisms of Merchants, Traders, Bankers, 
Mercantile Celebrities, Millionnaires, Bargain Makers, Etc., Etc., in 
All Ages and Countries. ... (New York: D. Appleton and Company, 
1864), all under the pseudonym Frazar Kirkland. 


Copy-text: ALS (Sewall) 


Editor’s Notes 

This letter was sent in an envelope addressed “Henry D. Thoreau, 
Esq‘, / Concord, / Mass.’ and postmarked “Millbury Mass. Sep 11”; 
it is endorsed “Devens” 

painstaking] PE; pains- / taking in MS 
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To Sarah E. Webb 


September 15, 1854 
Concord Mass. Sep. 15" 
54 

Sarah E. Webb, 

Your note, which was directed to Concord N.H., has just 
reached me. The address to which you refer has not been 
printed in a pamphlet form. It appeared in the Liberator, 
from which it was copied into the Tribune, &, with omis- 
sions, into the Anti-Slavery Standard.: I am sorry that I 
have not a copy to send you. I have published “A Week on 
the Concord & Merrimack Rivers,’ as well as “Walden, or 
Life in the Woods,’ and some miscellaneous papers The 
“Week” probably is not for sale at any bookstore. The 
greater part of the edition has returned to me.” 

Respectfully 
Henry D. Thoreau. 


Correspondent: Sarah Eliza Webb (1825-1910) was the daughter of 
George and Eliza White Webb, of Meriden, Connecticut. Her father 
was an abolitionist. In 1864 the Webbs accepted into their family 
two mixed-race children, daughters of a Georgia plantation owner. 
Webb, who never married, helped to raise the girls and in 1895 or 
1896 she moved to Zurich to live with the older of the two, who had 
become a physician. Webb died in Bad Duerrheim, Germany. 


* Greeley reprinted “Slavery in Massachusetts” in the New-York 
Daily Tribune on August 2, as did the editors of the National Anti- 
Slavery Standard on August 12, under the headline “Words That 
Burn” (Reform Papers 1973, pp. 331-332). 

? On October 25, 1853, James Munroe and Company, the pub- 
lisher of A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers, sent a 
number of bound and unbound copies of the book to T; see pp. 
177-178. 


Copy-text: ALS (NN-BGC, Henry David Thoreau Collection, 1837- 
1917, Series III) 
Published: Cor 1958, 337 


Editor’s Note 
This letter is addressed “Sarah E. Webb / 206 Henry Street / 
Brooklyn L. I” and postmarked “{illegible}ord Mass. Sep 16”. 
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From Benjamin Marston Watson 
September 17, 1854 
Plymouth Mass 
Sept 17. 
My dear Sir- 

Mr James Spooner and others here, your friends, have 
clubbed together and raised a small sum in hope of per- 
suading you to come down and read them a paper or two 
some Sunday.’ They can offer you $10 at least. Mr Alcott 
is now here,’ and I thought it might be agreeable to you 
to come down next Saturday and read a paper on Sunday 
Morning and perhaps on Sunday Evening also, if agree- 
able to yourself. I can assure you of a very warm reception 
but from a small party only. 

very truly yrs 
B. M. Watson 

I will meet you at the Depot on Saturday Evening, ifyou 
so advise me. Last train leaves @ 5- 

This is not a “Leyden Hall Meeting”? but a private 
party-social gathering-almost sewing circle. tho’ perhaps 
we may meet you at Leyden Hall. 


Correspondent: See pp. 97-98. 


1 Tread “Moonlight” in Plymouth on October 8; see “T’s Lectures 
after Walden” 1996, pp. 249-255. 

2 According to excerpts from his diary, Alcott went to Plymouth 
to stay with the Watsons on September 11 and returned to Boston 
on October 13 (Alcott 1893, 2:479, 484). Alcott was so taken with 
the Watsons and their surroundings that he apparently thought of 
moving to Plymouth. On September 21 he wrote to his wife, Abigail, 
whom he had invited to join him: 

I very much wish you to see the place and [the Watsons], and 
discuss at leisure, orchard and cottage comforts, and whatso- 
ever advantages the Old Colony has in store for the family.... 

... New England for our sort, and Plymouth-or-Concord:- 
unless the powers unitedly insist on the metropolis and keep 
us there for the safer and surer ends. We shall see and know 
presently, and so setttle [sic] and for something of a[?] long 
twelvemonth and more, I doubt not. (Letters of Alcott 1969, pp. 
184-185) 
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3 Watson refers to the Leyden Hall lecture series in which T had 
participated on February 22 and May 23, 1852; see “T’s Lectures be- 
fore Walden” 1995, pp. 203-205, 208, and 211. Watson inaugurated 
the series in February 1852, and the lectures were open to the pub- 
lic. See also p. 98, note 1. 


Copy-text: ALS (MaLiTIW, Thoreau Society Archives) 
Published: Cor 1958, 337-338 


Editor’s Notes 

This letter is addressed “Mr Henry D. Thoreau / Concord / Mass” 
and postmarked “Plymouth Mas Sep 18” 

PE supplies the year “1854” from the contents of the letter and 
the date of T’s reply. 


To Benjamin Marston Watson 
September 19, 1854 
Concord Mass Sep 19""’54 
Dear Sir 
I am glad to hear from you & the Plymouth men again. 
The world still holds together between Concord and Plym- 
outh, it seems. I should like to be with you while Mr Alcott 
is there, but I cannot come next Sunday. I will come Sun- 
day after next, that is Oct 1‘, if that will do,-and look out 
for you at the Depot. 
I do not like to promise now more than one discourse. 
Is there a good precedent for 2% 
Yrs Concordially 
Henry D. Thoreau. 


Correspondent: See pp. 97-98. 


1 T’s question must have confused Watson, for on October 3 he 
wrote asking if T meant to read both in the morning and the eve- 
ning (p. 250); T responded the next day that he would give only one 
lecture (p. 251). 


Copy-text: ALS (CSmH, HM 13205) 


Published: FL 1894, 280; FL 1906, 232; Cor 1958, 338 
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Editor’s Note 
This letter is addressed “B. M. Watson Esq / Plymouth / Mass” 
and postmarked “Concord Mass. Sep 19”. 


To Harrison Gray Otis Blake 
September 21, 1854 

Concord Sep 21°54 
Blake, 

I have just read your letter, but do not mean now to 
answer it, solely for want of time to say what I wish. I di- 
rected a copy of Walden to you at Ticknor’s on the day of 
its publication,’ and it should have reached you before. 
I am encouraged to know that it interests you as it now 
stands-a printed book-for you apply a very severe test to 
it-you make the highest demand on me. 

As for the excursion you speak of,” I should like it right 
well, indeed I thought of proposing the same thing to you 
& Brown’ some months ago. Perhaps it would have been 
better if I had done so then, for in that case I should have 
been able to enter into it with that infinite margin to my 
views-spotless of all engagements-which I think so nec- 
essary. As° it is, I have agreed to go a-lecturing to Plym- 
outh Sunday after next (Oct 1°) and to Philadelphia in 
November-and thereafter to the West, if they shall want 
me, and as I have prepared nothing in that shape, I feel as 
if my° hours were spoken for.* 

However, I think that after having been to Plymouth I 
may take a day or two.-if that date will suit you & Brown. 
At any rate, I will write to you then. 

Henry D. Thoreau. 


Correspondent: See p. 22. 


* Walden was published on August 9, 1854. 

? This excursion, to Mount Wachusett, about thirty-five miles 
west of Concord, took place on October 19. See pp. 252 and 258. 

3 Theophilus Brown. 
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* T lectured on “Moonlight” in Plymouth on October 8, 1854 (see 
pp. 243-244), and on “The Wild” in Philadelphia on November 21 
(see p. 253). He tried to arrange lectures in Hamilton, Ontario, and 
Akron, Ohio, but did not succeed (see pp. 264-265, 278-279, and 
279-280). 


Copy-text: PE lines 245.6-10 (Concord ... Ticknor’s on), facsimile 
of AL (location of MS unknown); PE lines 245.10-20 (the day ... 
engagements-), ALS (VtMiM, aberms.thoreauhd.1854.09.21); 
PE lines 245.20-25 (which ... my), facsimile of AL (location of MS 
unknown); PE line 245.25 (hours ... for.), FL 1894, 281; PE lines 
245.26-29 (However, ... Thoreau.), ALS (VtMiM, aberms.thoreauhd. 
1854.09.21) 


Published: FL 1894, 281; FL 1906, 233-234; Cor 1958, 339; Spiritual 
Seeker 2004, 107-108 


Editor’s Notes 

The copy-text is a composite of manuscript and published sources. 
The manuscript leaf, with text on both sides, was cut horizontally 
into three parts, apparently by Blake. One of the parts survives only 
in facsimile; the other two are at VtMiM. On the verso of one of the 
parts at VtMiM, Blake wrote: 

I cut out to-day, Jan. 12, 1885, above, for Mr. Charles M. Skin- 
ner of Brooklyn, NY., connected apparently with the Brook- 
lyn Daily Times, the following words on this page, ‘However, 
I think that after having been to Plymouth I may take a day or 
two.-if that date will suit you & Brown. At any rate, I will write 
to you then. Henry D. Thoreau’ 

One line of the letter (“hours were spoken for.’) is supplied from 
FL 1894. 

A portion of the copy-text is based on a facsimile of the recipi- 
ent’s copy. In the emendations below, PE uses “{text lacking}” to 
indicate characters that are not visible in the facsimile but that 
appear in FL 1894. 

As] FL 1894; A{text lacking} in copy-text (facsimile of MS) 

my] FL 1894; m{text lacking} in copy-text (facsimile of MS) 
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From Benjamin Marston Watson 
September 24, 1854 
Plymouth Mass 
Sept 24. 
My dear Sir. 

There is to be a meeting here on Oct 1“ that we think will 
interfere with yours, and so if the Lord is willing and you 
have no objections we will expect you on the next Sunday 
8" October. 

I think Mr A.’ will stay till that time. 

I have been lately adding to my garden, and now have 
all that jines* me-so I am ready to have it surveyed by 
you; a pleasure I have long promised myself.? So, if you 
are at leisure and inclined to the field I hope I may be so 
fortunate as to engage your services. 

Very truly yr 
B. M. Watson 

The survey might be before the Sunday or after as you 

please, and I will meet you at the Depot any time you say- 


Correspondent: See pp. 97-98. 


* Bronson Alcott. 

2 “Jines” is a regional form of “joins”; Watson uses it to mean “to 
be contiguous to” (DARE, s.v. “join”). 

3 T did survey the property. His brief record appears on p. 514 
in “Field Notes of Surveys”: “B. M. Watson Plymouth- Surveyed 
& made plans of his place Hillside & The Orchard-Oct 9% to 13% 
inclusive. The first containing 68 acres & 3 rods the 2™ 8 acres & 51 
rods. I have no plan.” T’s survey and his receipt for twenty dollars 
from Watson, dated October 6, 1854, are in the Hillside Collection, 
Pilgrim Hall Museum, Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


Copy-text: ALS (MaLiTIW, Thoreau Society Archives) 
Published: Cor 1958, 339-340 


Editor’s Notes 

This letter is addressed “Mr. H. D. Thoreau / Concord / Mass” 
and postmarked “{illegible} Sep 25”. 

PE supplies the year “1854” from the contents of the letter. 
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To Daniel Ricketson 
October 1, 1854 

Concord Mass, Oct 1°*’54 
Dear Sir, 

I had duly received your very kind and frank letter, but 
delayed to answer it thus long because I have little skill 
as a correspondent, and wished to send you something 
more than my thanks. I was gratified by your prompt and 
hearty acceptance of my book. Yours is the only word of 
greeting I am likely to receive from a dweller in the woods 
like myself, from where the whippoorwill and cuckoo are 
heard, and there are better than moral clouds drifting 
over, and real breezes blow. 

Your account excites in me a desire to see the Middle- 
boro Ponds, of which I had already heard somewhat; as 
also of some very beautiful ponds on the Cape, in Har- 
wich' I think, near which I once passed. I have sometimes 
also thought of visiting that remnant of our Indians still 
living near you.- But then, you know there is nothing like 
ones native fields and lakes. The best news you send me 
is, not that Nature with you is so fair and genial, but that 
there is one there who likes her so well. That proves all 
that was asserted. 

Homer, of course, you include in your list of lovers of 
nature-and, by the way, let me mention here,-for this is 
“my thunder” lately-W™ Gilpin’s long series of books on 
the Picturesque, with their illustrations.’ If it chances that 
you have not met with these, I cannot just now frame a 
better wish than that you may one day derive as much 
pleasure from the inspection of them as I have’. 

Much as you have told me of yourself, you have still I 
think a little the advantage of me in this correspondence, 
for I have told you still more in my book. You have there- 
fore the broadest mark to fire at. 

A young English author, Thomas Cholmondeley,’ is just 
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now waiting® for me to take a walk with him-therefore ex- 
cuse this very barren note from 
Yrs, hastily at last, 
Henry D. Thoreau 


Correspondent: See pp. 231-232. 


1 T visited Cape Cod on four occasions: in October 1849, June 
1850, July 1855, and June 1857. Harwich comes up only in the Jour- 
nal account of the last trip. In an entry dated June 17, 1857, he de- 
scribes walking from Harwich to Eastham; in the vicinity of Har- 
wich he mentions Hinckley’s, Bangs, Sheep, and Long Ponds. See 
Journal 1906, 9:432-433. 

? William Gilpin (1724-1804) was educated at Oxford and became 
a minister and teacher. He published several volumes on pictur- 
esque beauty, illustrating them with many of his own sketches. 
T apparently began his reading in Gilpin in May 1852, when he 
borrowed three volumes from Harvard. He borrowed two more in 
July and another in October of that year. Which volume T had been 
reading at the time of this letter is not clear, but in January 1854 he 
had made extensive comments in his Journal on Gilpin’s Three Es- 
says: On Picturesque Beauty; on Picturesque Travel; and on Sketch- 
ing Landscape, which he had checked out of the Harvard library 
the previous November. T valued Gilpin’s accurate descriptions 
of details of nature, as well as his recommendations for combin- 
ing and balancing these details so that the observer’s “mood may 
then possess the whole landscape or be in harmony with it” (Jour- 
nal 7 2009, p. 227). Although T found fault with the superficiality 
of Gilpin’s investigations into the sources of beauty and with his 
reluctance to discuss moral value, his own ideas about harmony 
and beauty and his examination and description of the Concord 
landscape were deeply influenced by Gilpin’s writings. He quotes 
Gilpin in Walden, Cape Cod, and The Maine Woods, as well as in 
his Journal and in a commonplace book in the Widener Collection 
at Harvard. For more information about T’s reading of Gilpin, see 
pp. 360-361, note 5 and note 7. 

3 Thomas Cholmondeley (1823-1864) arrived in Concord in Sep- 
tember 1854, with letters of introduction to Emerson; he wanted to 
observe American institutions and culture. At Emerson’s sugges- 
tion he lodged with the Thoreaus. He stayed for over two months, 
and he and T became good friends. During this visit and a subse- 
quent one in the winter of 1858-1859, Cholmondeley met Bronson 
Alcott, H. G. O. Blake, Ellery Channing, Thaddeus William Harris, 
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Edwin Morton, Theodore Parker, Daniel Ricketson, and Franklin 
Benjamin Sanborn. For more biographical information, see the 
correspondent note on p. 307. 


Copy-text: ALS (CSmH, HM 7010) 


Published: LVP 1865, 111-112; Life 1890, 154; “T and Cholmondeley” 
1893, 741; FL 1894, 286-287, 288-289; Life 1896, 115; Ricketson 1902, 
31-32; FL 1906, 238, 239-240; Life of HDT 1917, 302; Cor 1958, 341-342 


Editor’s Notes 

This letter is addressed “Daniel Ricketson Esq / New Bedford / 
Mass., postmarked “Concord Mass. Oct 2’, and endorsed “N°1 / Oct. 
1.1854.-” 

waiting] PE; possibly awaiting in MS 
Author’s Alteration 

have] followed by cancelled done 


From Benjamin Marston Watson 
October 3, 1854 

Plymouth Oct 34 
My Dear Sir. 

I am glad to learn from Mr Spooner that you are really 
coming down, with the tripod' too, which is so good news 
that I hardly dared to expect it. 

It seems a little uncertain whether you intend to read in 
the morning as well as evening, and so I write to enquire, 
that there may be no mistake in the announcement. 
Please let me know by return mail which will be in time. 

Very truly yrs 
B. M. Watson 


Correspondent: See pp. 97-98. 


‘ A tripod is used to support surveying instruments; see http:// 
www.concordlibrary.org/scollect/buildinghistories/townhouse/ 
linkedPages/thoreauTripod.html for a photograph of T’s tripod and 
compass in the William Munroe Special Collections at the Con- 
cord Free Public Library. T had agreed to survey Watson’s property 
while he was in Plymouth to speak; see p. 247, note 3. 


Copy-text: ALS (MaLiTIW, Thoreau Society Archives) 
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Published: Cor 1958, 340 


Editor’s Notes 

This letter is addressed “Mr H. D. Thoreau / Concord / Mass” and 
postmarked “{illegible} Oct 3”. 

PE supplies the year “1854” from the contents of the letter and 
the date of T’s reply. 


To Benjamin Marston Watson 
October 4, 1854 

Concord Oct 4°’54 
Dear Sir, 

I meant to read to you but once;-in the evening, if it is 
convenient for all parties. That is as large a taste of my 
present self as I dare offer you in* one visit. 

Yrs 
Henry D. Thoreau. 


Correspondent: See pp. 97-98. 
Copy-text: Facsimile of ALS (location of MS unknown) 
Published: “Bibliographical Note” 1964, 28; “T as Seen” 1984, 340-341 


Editor’s Note 
This letter is addressed “B. M. Watson Esq. / Plymouth / Mass.” 


Author’s Alteration 
in] at 


To Harrison Gray Otis Blake 
October 5, 1854 

Concord Oct 5""’54 
Mr Blake, 

After I wrote to you Mr Watson postponed my going 
to Plymouth one week i.e. till next Sunday, and now he 
wishes me to carry my instruments & survey his grounds, 
to which he has been adding. Since I want a little money, 
though I contemplate but a short excursion, I do not feel 
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at liberty to decline this work- I do not know exactly how 
long it will detain me-but there is plenty of time yet-& I 
will write to you again-perhaps° from Plymouth- 

There is a Mr Thomas Cholmondeley (pronounced 
Chumly) a young English author, staying at our house at 
present'-who asks me to teach him botany-i.e. anything 
which I know-and also to make an excursion to some 
mountain with him. He is a well-behaved person, and 
possibly I may propose his taking that run to Wachusett 
with us-if it will be agreeable to you. Nay* If I do not hear 
any objection from you I will consider myself at liberty to 
invite him.* 

In haste. H. D. Thoreau 


Correspondent: See p. 22. 


‘In a letter to his brother Richard (Thomas Cholmondeley to 
Richard Cholmondeley, October u, [1854]), Deeds and Associated 
Papers Relating to Condover Hall and the Condover Estate, Shrop- 
shire Archives), Cholmondeley wrote: 

I am staying at a place called Concord, Massachusetts-with 

a family of the name of Thoreau, with whom I shall probably 

remain until winter sets in, & then pass the winter at Boston. 
Cholmondeley was quickly impressed with T: 

Mr Thoreau is a great naturalist, & a most delightful man. 

Among other works he has written a book called “Walden” 

or “Life in the Woods” which may be had at Bentley’s Lon- 

don- Buy it by all means for it is very wonderful & beautiful. 

I board in this house & pay a Dollar a day. 

In a subsequent letter to Richard written after he left Concord, 
Cholmondeley reported that he had stayed with the Thoreaus for 
over two months: “Nothing could be more delightful than the hours 
I spent in that home. Society scenery & weather combined to make 
it a most agreeable sojurn” (Thomas Cholmondeley to Richard 
Cholmondeley, [December? 1854], Deeds and Associated Papers 
Relating to Condover Hall and the Condover Estate, Shropshire 
Archives). 

2? T and Cholmondeley set out on this excursion on October 19; 
see p. 258. 


Copy-text: ALS (MH-G) 
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Published: FL 1894, 282; FL 1906, 234; Cor 1958, 342-343; Spiritual 
Seeker 2004, 109-110 


Editor’s Notes 

This letter is addressed “H. G. O. Blake / Worcester / Mass” and 
postmarked “Concord Mass. Oct 5” 

perhaps] PE; per / haps in MS 


Author’s Alteration 
Nay] interlined with a caret 


From William Brooke Thomas 
October 6, 1854 
Phil Oct. 6th. 1854 
Henry D Thoreaux Esq 
Dear Sir 
You will please accept our thanks for your prompt re- 
sponse to our invitation. We have entered you for the 21st 
Nov. 
Please inform us as early as possible upon what subject 
you will speak 
Yours Truly 
W"™ B Thomas 
Chairman 


Correspondent: William Brooke Thomas (1811-1887), son of Reese 
and Rebecca Brooke Thomas, was a flour merchant and miller in 
Philadelphia. He was first a member of the Free-Soil Party and 
then became a prominent Republican. Thomas formed a militia 
company in 1862 and served as a brigadier general in the Civil War. 
In 1836 he married Emily Wilson Holstein (1810-1902), daughter of 
George Washington and Elizabeth Hayman Holstein. 


1 T delivered “The Wild” at the Spring Garden Institute in Phila- 
delphia on November 21; see “T’s Lectures after Walden” 1996, pp. 
255-260. T describes the excursion by train and boat, which in- 
cluded a visit to the Academy of Natural Sciences in Philadelphia 
and sightseeing with Greeley in New York City on the return trip, in 
Journal entries of November 20, 21, and 22 (Journal 1906, 7:72-76). 


Copy-text: ALS (Sewall) 
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From R. Carter 
Before October 8, 1854 


{MS cut or torn} of Lincoln—who 
{MS cut or torn} new stone house on 
{MS cut or torn} section-wishes to 
{MS cut or torn} survey some land 
{MS cut or torn} as it may be convenient 
R. Carter- 


Correspondent: Examination of Lincoln town records and of Mas- 
sachusetts census records for 1855 and 1860 has failed to yield a 
definitive identification of “R. Carter” 


Copy-text: Facsimile of ALS (location of MS unknown) 


Editor’s Note 

PE supplies the date “Before October 8, 1854” based on T’s use 
of the leaf containing the letter to copy a passage intended for a 
lecture on moonlight, which he delivered in Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts, on that date. 


From Mary Moody Emerson 
After October 8, 1854? 


If Mr Thoreau took the least dislike at the close of his 
last visit to me-why it is not the home of genius to notice 
trifles. Why not have visited my deeper solitude? Why not 
bring me the Plymouth lecture?' And a budget of literary 
news? Are you under no obligation to benefit or gratify 
your neighbours? Age loves the old fashion of catechising 
the young. Love to your parents & Aunts & forget not 

MME. 


Correspondent: Mary Moody Emerson (1774-1863), daughter of 
Rev. William Emerson and Phebe Bliss Emerson, was born in Con- 
cord. She felt a strong affection for her nephew, Waldo, even though 
she disagreed with him on religious questions. She was deeply read 
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and strong-minded, traits that pleased T, who expressed his admi- 
ration of her in a Journal entry dated November 14, 1851: 
The wittiest & most vivacious woman that I know ... whom it 
is most profitable to meet-the least frivolous who will most 
surely provoke to good conversation and the expression of 
what is in you.... 
It is perhaps her greatest praise & peculiarity that she more 
surely than any other woman gives her companion occasion 
to utter his best thought. Journal 4 1992, pp. 183-184) 


1 Emerson probably refers to “Moonlight,” a lecture T gave at a 
social gathering at Leyden Hall, Plymouth, on October 8, 1854 (see 
pp. 243-244). 


Copy-text: ALS (ViU, Clifton Waller Barrett Library, Henry David 
Thoreau Collection 6345 E [45]) 


Published: Letters of MME 1993, 551 


Editor’s Notes 

This letter is addressed “Mr H. D. Thoreau / Proffessor of lec- 
tures.” 

The dating of this letter turns on Emerson’s reference to a single 
“Plymouth lecture.” T lectured in Plymouth on two occasions in 
1852 and once in 1854. For each occasion in 1852, on February 22 
and on May 23, he spoke both in the morning and in the evening, 
on the same subject. On October 8, 1854, T lectured in the evening 
only; see p. 251. If Emerson was referring to a single subject, any of 
the three engagements qualifies; if the reference is to delivering a 
single lecture, the October date is more likely. PE supplies the date 
of “After October 8, 1854?’ following Dean and Hoag in associating 
this letter with the 1854 lecture (“T’s Lectures after Walden” 1996, 
p. 254), although in Letters of MME 1993, Simmons dates the letter 
“1852?” 


From Daniel Ricketson 
October 12, 1854 
Brooklawn, near New Bedford 
Oct. 12th. 1854 
Dear Mr Walden, 
Your long delayed, but very acceptable acknowledge- 
ment of the ıst Inst. came duly to hand. It requires no 
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answer", and I trust you will not esteem this as such. I sim- 
ply wish to say, that it will afford me pleasure to shew you 
the Middleboro® ponds as well as the other Indian water 
spoken of by you, which I conclude to be what is called 
“Wakeby Pond” at Marshpee near Sandwich.’ Since I first 
wrote you my rough board shanty which I then inhabited 
& from which I now?’ write, has been partially forsaken, 
the house of which I spoke to you? as being built, having 
been completed & my family moved into it-so the shanty 
is somewhat shorn of its beams? to the public or vulgar 
eye at least but none the less prized by me-here I spent a 
considerable part of my time in study & meditation, and 
here I also entertain my best & most welcome friends. 
Now friend Walden, if* it should be agreeable to you to 
leave home at this pleasant season, I shall be happy to re- 
ceive you as my guest. Making my farm which lies about 
three miles north of New Bedford head quarters we can 
sally forth into the adjoining country-to the fine ponds in 
question and visit other objects of interest hitherward. I 
am just now quite busily engaged in the improvements of 
my grounds near my house but expect to conclude them 
by the end of next week, when should it meet your plea- 
sure I shall be very happy to see you here. 

I am quite a tramper as well as yourself, but have* 
horseflesh & carriages at hand if preferable, which cer- 
tainly for long distances, with all my ante-diluvian taste, 
I deem to be. 

Perhaps your young English friend & author Mr Chol- 
mondeley would like to accompany you® should you con- 
clude to come, if so please extend the invitation to him 
should you deem it proper. I do not wish to push matters 
at all, but am of the opinion, if you are not too learned we 
shall affiliate nicely in our rustic feelings at any rate it will 
do no harm to try. 

Your short & hastily written note embarrasses me & 
I hardly know whether it best or no to send what I have 
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now written & so conclude whether this shall reach you 
or not 
Your friend & fellow worshipper 
at Nature’s great shrine 
Daniel Ricketson 


Correspondent: See pp. 231-232. 


1 Wakeby Pond in Mashpee is the largest freshwater pond on 
Cape Cod. 

? Ricketson uses a common eighteenth-century poeticism to ex- 
press his sense that the shanty had been diminished by the prox- 
imity of his newly completed house. The image of the fallen hero 
shorn of his glory occurs in Book 1 of Paradise Lost: Milton writes 
that the fallen Satan’s original brightness has been obscured “as 
when the sun, new risen, / Looks through the horizontal misty air 
/ Shorn of his beams” (vol. 2, Paradise Lost, 1.594-596). In a num- 
ber of Journal passages T describes the sun on hot or hazy days as 
shorn of its beams: in an entry for June 5, 1854, he writes “The sun 
goes down red & shorn of his beams a sign of hot weather. as if 
the western horizon or the lower stratum of the air were filled with 
the hot dust of the day. The dust of his chariot eclipses his beams” 
(Journal 8 2002, p. 176). 

3 By the time T visited Ricketson, in December 1854, Cholmon- 
deley had gone on from Concord to Boston (see p. 289); Ricketson 
did not meet him until Cholmondeley’s 1858 trip (see Cor 1958, p. 
531). 


Copy-text: ALS (MaLiTIW, Thoreau Society Archives, Parmenter 
Collection) 


Published: Ricketson 1902, 32-34; Cor 1958, 343-344 


Editor’s Notes 

Ricketson may have delayed sending this letter to T, as suggested 
by his journal entry for December 14: “Wrote an invitation to H. D. 
Thoreau of Concord, author of Walden, and sent a letter which I 
had had on hand some time” (Ricketson 1902, p. 280). 

Middleboro] PE; Middle / boro in MS 


Author’s Alterations 
answer] followed by cancelled I am aware 
now] followed by cancelled as then 
you] followed by cancelled I think 
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if] followed by cancelled you 
have] followed by cancelled also 
you] followed by cancelled -if 


To Harrison Gray Otis Blake 
October 14, 1854 
Concord Sat. Pm. Oct 14% 
"54 
Blake, 

I have just returned from Plymouth, where I have been 
detained surveying much longer than I expected. 

What do you say to visiting Wachusett next Thursday? 

I will start at 7% A. m. unless there is a prospect of a° 
stormy day, go by cars to Westminster, & thence on foot 5 
or 6 miles to the Mt top, where I may engage to meet you 
at (or before) 12. M. 

If the weather is unfavorable, I will try again-on 
Friday,-& again on Monday. 

Ifa storm comes on after starting, I will seek you at the 
tavern in Princeton center, as soon as circumstances will 
permit. 

I shall expect an answer at once’ to clinch the bargain. 

Yrs 
Henry D. Thoreau 


Correspondent: See p. 22. 


1 On Thursday, October 19, T and Thomas Cholmondeley took 
the train to Westminster, climbed Mount Wachusett, and spent 
the night on the mountain (at the beginning of an October 19 Jour- 
nal passage T records the itinerary: “7.15 A. M.—To Westminster 
by cars; thence on foot to Wachusett Mountain, four miles to Fos- 
ter’s, and two miles thence to mountain-top by road” [Journal 1906, 
7:64]). Blake joined T and Cholmondeley on the outing. 


Copy-text: PE lines 258.6-22 (Concord ... Yrs), AL (Sewall; NN- 
BGC, Henry David Thoreau Collection, 1837-1917, Series III); PE 
line 258.23 (Henry D. Thoreau), MSC by Harrison Gray Otis Blake 
(Sewall) 
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Published: FL 1894, 282-283; Study of American Literature 1896, 
190-191; FL 1906, 234-235; Cor 1958, 344-345; Spiritual Seeker 2004, 
1 


Editor’s Notes 

This letter is addressed “H. G. O. Blake / Worcester / Mass” and 
postmarked “Concord Mass. Oct 14” 

The copy-text is a composite of a manuscript and a manuscript 
copy, both on the same document. Blake cut T’s signature from the 
manuscript and wrote at the bottom left corner of the page: 

[Signature Henry D. Thoreau or its equivalent] 
PE prints T’s signature as it appears in Blake’s note. 

The leaf containing the letter is in a private collection; the leaf 

containing the address is at NN-BGC. 


Author’s Alterations 
a] inserted 
at once] added in margin in pencil 


From Asa Fairbanks 
October 14, 1854 
Providence Oct 14, 1854 

Mr Henry D Thoreau 
Dear Sir 

Our Course of Independent, or reform Lectures (ten 
in number) we propose to commence Next Month. Will 
you give me liberty to put your name in the* program, 
and say when it will suit your conveinence to come. every 
Lecturer will choose his own subject, but we expect all, 
whether Antislavery or what else, will be of a reformatory 
Character We have engaged Theodore Parker who? will 
give the Introductory Nov. 1% (Garrison, W. Phillips Thos 
W. Higginson Lucy Stone (Mrs Rose of New York Antoi- 
nett L Brown and* hope to have Cassius M Clay, & Henry 
Ward Beecher, (we had a course of these lectures last 
year and the receipts from tickets at a low price paid ex- 
penses and’ fifteen to twenty dollars to the Lecturers—we 
think we shall do as well this year as last, and perhaps bet- 
ter, the Anthony Burns affair? and the Nebraska bill,‘ and 
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other outrages of slavery* has done much to awaken the 
feeling of a class of minds heretofore quiet, on all ques- 
tions of reform In getting up these popular Lectures we 
thought at? first, it would not? do us® well to have them* 
too radical, or it would be best to have a part of the speak- 
ers of the conservative class, but experience has shown 
us in Providence surely, that the Masses who attend such 
Lectures are better suited with reform lectures than with 
the old school conservatives. I will thank you for an early 


reply 
Yours Respectfully for true freedom 
A. Fairbanks 


Correspondent: Asa Fairbanks (1795-1876), son of Asa and Julitta 
Metcalf Fairbanks, was a Providence merchant active in abolition- 
ist causes. He invited many noted abolitionist speakers to Provi- 
dence and lectured against slavery himself. In 1825 he married 
Anna Talbot Richmond (1797-1870), daughter of William and Han- 
nah Mason Richmond. 


1 The series began with Theodore Parker’s lecture on Wednesday, 
November 1, in Railroad Hall in Providence. T spoke on Wednes- 
day, December 6; his topic was “What Shall It Profit.” This was a lec- 
ture version of the essay “Life without Principle,’ which was pub- 
lished in the Atlantic Monthly in October 1863, seventeen months 
after T’s death; see Reform Papers 1973, p. 369, and “T’s Lectures 
after Walden” 1996, pp. 260-264. 

? Fairbanks lists many of the most prominent abolitionists of the 
time. 

William Lloyd Garrison (1805-1879), the best-known and most 
aggressive American abolitionist, had established the antislavery 
weekly paper the Liberator on January 1, 1831; he also figured prom- 
inently in the establishment of the New England Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety in 1831 and of the American Anti-Slavery Society in 1833. 

Wendell Phillips (1811-1884) graduated from Harvard in 1831 and, 
after a desultory attempt to become a lawyer, turned instead to the 
abolitionist cause. His gift for oratory served him well as Garrison’s 
chief supporter. 

For Thomas Wentworth Higginson, see pp. 86-87, correspondent 
note. 

Lucy Stone (1818-1893), daughter of Francis and Hannah Mat- 
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thews Stone of West Brookfield, Massachusetts, was a feminist as 
well as an abolitionist. She graduated from Oberlin in 1847, the first 
Massachusetts woman to gain a college degree. She retained her 
family name after she married Henry Brown Blackwell (1825-1909), 
son of Samuel and Hannah Lane Blackwell of Bristol, England, in 
1855. 

Ernestine Louise Siismondi Potowski (1810-1892) was born in Po- 
land and came to the United States in 1836 after marrying William 
Ella Rose (1814?-1882), son of Joseph and Sarah Rose. An associate 
of Robert Owen’s, she was a feminist, a freethinker, and a highly 
effective public speaker. 

Antoinette Louisa Brown (1825-1921), daughter of Joseph and 
Abby Morse Brown, was a friend of Lucy Stone’s at Oberlin, where 
she studied as an undergraduate and as a divinity student. She was 
denied a divinity degree, but she was ordained as minister of the 
First Congregational Church in Butler and Savannah, New York, 
in 1853. She was, in addition, active as a reform lecturer. In 1856 
she married Samuel Charles Blackwell (1823-1901), Lucy Stone’s 
brother-in-law. 

Cassius Marcellus Clay (1810-1903) was born in Kentucky. After 
graduating from Yale, he studied law but became a crusading 
newspaperman. He worked for abolition in Kentucky and later be- 
came an active Republican. The energetic, sometimes violent Clay 
was appointed to a generalship in the Civil War, but he refused to 
lead troops until slavery had been outlawed in the seceded states. 

Henry Ward Beecher (1813-1887), son of Lyman Beecher and 
Roxana Foote Beecher, was a well-known preacher and a brother 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe. Beecher graduated from Amherst in 
1834 and entered Lane Theological Seminary in Cincinnati, where 
his father was president. In 1837 he married Eunice Bullard (1812- 
1897), daughter of Artemas and Lucy White Bullard. From 1847 until 
his death, Beecher was the minister at Plymouth Congregational 
Church in Brooklyn and lectured widely. In 1874 he was the defen- 
dant in an adultery trial that attracted nationwide attention. 

3 Anthony Burns (1834?-1862), a fugitive slave from Virginia, was 
arrested in Boston on the night of May 24. On the following day, a 
crowd of men including Thomas Wentworth Higginson tried to free 
him. The attempt failed, and during it one of the prison guards was 
killed. Soon afterwards, Burns was forcibly removed to Virginia 
under armed federal guard. On July 4, 1854, T read his impassioned 
response to these events, “Slavery in Massachusetts,” at an aboli- 
tionist gathering in Framingham, Massachusetts; see p. 236, notes 
land 2. 
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^ The Kansas-Nebraska bill, written by Stephen Douglas, passed 
the Senate on March 3 and the House on May 22. It created the 
territories of Kansas and Nebraska and in addition effectively re- 
pealed the Missouri Compromise of 1820 by allowing slavery in the 
new territories, should their residents vote to do so. The congres- 
sional action began what was a de facto civil war in the area and 
led Charles Sumner and others to begin organizing the Republican 
Party. 


Copy-text: ALS (CSmH, HM 954) 
Published: Cor 1958, 345-346 


Editor’s Notes 
and] PE; and | in MS 
us] PE; possibly as in MS 


Author’s Alterations 
the] interlined above 
who] interlined with a mark for position 
and] followed by cancelled a 
of slavery] interlined with a mark for position 
at] of 
not] interlined with a mark for position 
them] interlined with a mark for position 


To Daniel Foster? 
Before October 19, 1854? 


{illegible} 
P{illegible} {illegible} in care of him which has duly reached 
me. I trust* that your health is so far reestablished by this 
time-that your voice may again be heard in 
“In liberty’s defense your noble task” 
yrs trly Henry D Thoreau 


Correspondent: Daniel Foster (1816-1864), son of Richard and Irene 
Burroughs Foster, graduated from Dartmouth in 1841 and entered 
the ministry, first as a Methodist, then a Congregationalist, and fi- 
nally as a Unitarian. In 1850 he married Dora T. Swift (1826-1892), 
daughter of Joseph and Priscilla Chadwick Swift. Foster was the 
minister of the Congregational Church in Concord from March 
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1851 to March 1852. A dedicated abolitionist, he was associated 
with John Brown in Kansas. In the Civil War, Foster was a chaplain 
before becoming a captain in the Union army. He died in action 
in Virginia. 


1 T modifies Milton’s Sonnet XXII, in which the poet speaks of 
his blindness, asking “What supports me, dost thou ask?” and an- 
swering “The conscience, Friend, to have lost them overplied / In 
liberty’s defence, my noble task” (Milton, vol. 5, p. 497). 


Copy-text: ALS draft (MH-H, MS Am 278.5 [1A]) 
Published: Companion 1964, 188 


Editor’s Notes 

The copy-text, including the alteration, is in pencil. The docu- 
ment also contains pencilled and ink versions of a portion of “What 
Shall It Profit,’ a lecture T delivered for the first time in Providence 
on December 6, 1854. T wrote part of the lecture material over part 
of the letter draft. The opening of the letter draft is illegible; of the 
words that can be read, several are very faint. See “To Daniel Fos- 
ter?, Before October 19, 1854?,” following p. 534. 

In a January 12, 1984, letter to Elizabeth Witherell, Bradley P. 
Dean conjectured that Daniel Foster is probably the recipient of 
this very faint pencilled draft, written either in October or Novem- 
ber of 1854. Dean reasoned that T would have written before he vis- 
ited the Fosters on his way to climb Mount Wachusett (see p. 271), 
and that Foster was a likely audience for the Milton quotation. PE 
supplies the recipient’s name “To Daniel Foster?” following Dean’s 
conjecture; it supplies the date “Before October 19, 1854?” based 
on Dean’s conjecture and on the contents of T’s October 19, 1854, 
Journal entry, “7.15 A. M.-To Westminster by cars; thence on foot to 
Wachusett Mountain, four miles to Foster’s, and two miles thence 
to mountain-top by road” (Journal 1906, 7:64). 


Author’s Alteration 
trust] preceded by cancelled hope 
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To Thaddeus William Harris 
October 23, 1854 

Concord Oct 234’54 
Sir, 

I return herewith the “Bhagvat Geeta”! Will you please 
send me the “Vishnoo Purana” a single volume-translated 
by Wilson.? 

Yrs respec’ 
Henry D. Thoreau. 
Correspondent: See p. 88. 

' Bhagavadgita. The Bhagvat-gééta; or, Dialogues of Krééshna and 
Arjoon. 

? Puranas. Visnupurana. The Vishnu Purdna: A System of Hindu 


Mythology and Tradition. 


Copy-text: ALS (NN-BGC, Henry David Thoreau Collection, 1837- 
1917, Series III) 


Published: Cor 1958, 346 


Editor’s Note 
This letter is addressed “Librarian / of / Harvard University” 


From Charles Brockway Bernard 
October 26, 1854 
Akron Oct 26. 1854 
Henry D. Thoreau Esq 
Concord Mass- 
Dear Sir 
Seeing your name announced as a Lecturer,’ I write you 
a line to see if your services could be secured to give a 
Lecture before the Library Association of this place.” 
We can give #50- 
Thinking you might have other calls this way, we 
thought we would add our solicitation with the rest 
Yours Respectfully 
CB Bernard 
Cor Sec 
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Correspondent: Charles Brockway Bernard (1828-1893), son of Rev. 
David Bernard and Harriet Billings Bernard of Warsaw, New York, 
moved to Ohio in 1845. He was first a schoolteacher and then the 
auditor of Summit County. He became a lawyer, served in the Civil 
War, then moved to Cleveland in 1865. In 1858, Bernard married 
Mary E. Gardiner (1835-1920). 


1 In an article titled “The Lecture Season,” which appeared in the 
September 20, 1854, issue of the New-York Daily Tribune, T’s name 
was included in a list of lecturers available for 1854-1855. See “T’s 
Lectures after Walden” 1996, p. 253. 

? The Akron Library Association was not incorporated until 1866, 
but Bernard’s invitation shows that it existed in some form much 
earlier. T did not succeed in making lecture arrangements with 
Bernard. 


Copy-text: ALS (NN-BGC, Henry David Thoreau Collection, 1837- 
1917, Series IV) 


Published: Cor 1958, 347 


To Charles Sumner 
October 30, 1854 
Concord Oct. 30" 54 
Charles Sumner Esq. 
Dear Sir, 

At this late date I would acknowledge the receipt long 
ago of three speeches by yourself, and the Coast Survey 
Report for ’52,'-and lately of the 2"! Report on the Ama- 
zon.” I heartily thank you for them all, and assure you 
that they have not in any sense been missent. I am quite 
greedy for the information which they contain. These faith- 
ful reports, with their admirable maps and plates, are some 
atonement for the misdeeds of our Government.* 

Yrs truly 
Henry D. Thoreau. 


Correspondent: See p. 76. 


1 Report of the Superintendent of the Coast Survey, Showing the 
Progress of the Survey during the Year 1852. The portion for the 
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“Coast of Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Rhode Is- 
land” summarizes the work of five land and two hydrographic par- 
ties whose accomplishments for the year included mapping the 
topography of Cape Ann, extending the hydrography of Gay Head 
and Nantucket shoals beyond Fishing Rip, and completing tidal 
observations between Martha’s Vineyard and Buzzard’s Bay (pp. 
7-8). 

? T refers to the second volume of Exploration of the Valley of the 
Amazon, written by Lardner Gibbon and published in 1854. The 
first volume, published in 1853, was written by William Herndon. 
T owned both volumes. 

3 The misdeeds T refers to probably include the Fugitive Slave 
Law, passed by the U.S. Congress in 1850, which mandated that 
runaway slaves, when captured, be returned to their masters; the 
rendition of Thomas Sims from Boston in February 1851; and the 
May 1854 enactment of the Kansas-Nebraska Act, which created 
the territories of Kansas and Nebraska and effectively repealed the 
Missouri Compromise of 1820 by allowing slavery in the new ter- 
ritories. In a Journal entry dated February 18, 1854, T had written: 

I read some of the the speeches in Congress about the Ne- 
braska bill-a thing the like of which I have not done for a 
year- What trifling upon a serious subject- -While honest 
men are sawing wood for them outside- Your Congress Halls 
have an ale-house odor-a place for stale jokes & vulgar wit. 
It compels me to think of my fellow creatures as apes & bab- 
boons. (Journal 8 2002, p. 10) 

The rendition of Anthony Burns from Boston also occurred in 
May 1854. T had responded to the Burns and Sims cases in “Slavery 
in Massachusetts,” an address he gave on July 4, 1854, at an aboli- 
tionist rally in Framingham, Massachusetts. In the address he took 
to task not only the state and federal governments, the press, and 
the church, but also individuals, for either actively supporting slav- 
ery or acquiescing to its continuation. Drawing on his Journal writ- 
ings about the captures of both Sims and Burns, T expressed his 
disaffection: “I had never respected the Government near to which 
I had lived, but I had foolishly thought that I might manage to live 
here, minding my private affairs, and forget it. For my part, my old 
and worthiest pursuits have lost I cannot say how much of their 
attraction, and I feel that my investment in life here is worth many 
per cent. less since Massachusetts last deliberately sent back an 
innocent man, Anthony Burns, to slavery. I dwelt before, perhaps, 
in the illusion that my life passed somewhere only between heaven 
and hell, but now I cannot persuade myself that I do not dwell 
wholly within hell. The site of that political organization called 
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Massachusetts is to me morally covered with volcanic scoriae and 
cinders, such as Milton describes in the infernal regions. If there 
is any hell more unprincipled than our rulers, and we, the ruled, I 
feel curious to see it” (Reform Papers 1973, pp. 106-107). See also p. 
236, notes 1 and 2. 


Copy-text: ALS (InU-Li, American Literature Mss) 


Published: Cor 1958, 347 


From Charles Sumner 
October 31, 1854 

Boston 31" Oct. ’54 
My dear Sir, 

I am glad to send books where they are so well appreci- 
ated as in your chamber.’ 

Permit me to say that the courtesy of yr letter admon- 
ishes me of my short-coming in not sooner acknowledg- 
ing the gift of yr book. Believe me I had not forgotten 
it; but I proposed to write you, when I had fully read & 
enjoyed it. At present I have been able to peruse only the 
early chapters, & some detached parts,-enough, however, 
to satisfy me that you have made a contribution to the 
permanent literature of our mother tongue, & to make me 
happy in your success. 

Believe me, dear Sir, 
Sincerely Yours, 
Charles Sumner 
Henry D. Thoreau Esq.° 


Correspondent: See p. 76. 


1 As a member of the U.S. Senate, Sumner could order the distri- 
bution of free copies of reports made to that body by governmental 
departments, and T was apparently on his distribution list. Letters 
dated between October 1854 and February 1860 provide evidence 
of T’s receiving six speeches and eleven reports from various de- 
partments, and there were probably many more (the speeches 
and reports are mentioned in letters on pp. 265, 282, 328, and 368; 
in Cor 1958, p. 585; in Over T’s Desk 1965, p. 43; and in one unpub- 
lished letter at MH-H, MS Am 278.5 [13A]). In a December 5, 1854, 
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thank-you note to Sumner, T writes, “At this rate there will be one 
department in my library, and that not the smallest one, which I 
may call the Sumnerian-” (p. 282). 


Copy-text: ALS (TxAuHRH, Henry David Thoreau Collection, MS- 
4222, 1.4) 


Published: Cor 1958, 348 


Editor’s Notes 
This letter is endorsed “Sumner” 
Henry D. Thoreau Esq.] written at bottom of p. 1 in MS 


From Adrien Emmanuel Rouquette 
November 1, 1854 
Mandeville, St. Tammany, La. 1° Nov 
1854 
Mr Henry D. Thoreau. 
Monsieur-, 

En lisant le numero de Novembre de la Revue de Put- 
nami, je fus frappé par la courte notice sur votre ouvrage 
intitulé: Walden; or, Life in the Woods-' J'ai eu le bon- 
heur de le trouver chez un libraire de la Nouvelle Orléans, 
et je l'ai lu presque en entier. Avant même de l'avoir fini, 
j'éprouve le besoin de vous exprimer ma sincère et cor- 
diale admiration. Votre livre m’a immensément intéressé; 
il m’a rappelé le « Voyage autour de ma chambre» du 
fameux Xavier de Maistre;? mais il est plus sérieux et plus 
philosophique. J’ose, Monsieur, vous prier de m’envoyer, 
si vous le pouvez (par la poste) un exemplaire de « A Week 
on the Concord and Merrimack rivers»: vous me feriez 
le plus grand plaisir. Je vous prie d’accepter trois de mes 
ouvrages : Wild-Flowers-La Thébaide en Amérique-et Un 
Discours-que je vous envoie en même temps que cette 
lettre. Mon adresse est: Rev? Adrien Rouquette, Mande- 
ville, St. Tammany, Louisiana. 

Croyez, Monsieur, a tous les sentiments de respect et de 
sympathie avec lesquels je suis votre 

Tout dévoué Serviteur 
A Rouquette 
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P.S. C'est par l'intermédiaire de Ticknor & Fields que je 
vous envoie cette lettre et les livres qui l’accompagnent. 


Mandeville, St. Tammany, La. Nov 1° 
1854 
Mr Henry D. Thoreau. 
Sir-, 

While reading the November number of Putnam’s Re- 
view, I was struck by the short notice on your work titled: 
Walden; or, Life in the Woods- I had the good fortune to 
find it in a bookstore in New Orleans, and I’ve read almost 
the entire book. Before even having finished it, I feel the 
need to express to you my sincere and cordial admiration. 
Your book interested me immensely: it reminded me of 
“Voyage autour de ma chambre” by the famous Xavier de 
Maistre;? but it is more serious and more philosophical. I 
dare, Sir, to ask you to send me, if you can (by mail) a copy 
of “A Week on the Concord and Merrimack rivers”: you 
would give me the greatest pleasure. Please accept three 
of my works: Wild-Flowers-La Thébaide en Amérique- 
and Un Discours-which I send you at the same time as 
this letter.’ My address is: Rev’ Adrien Rouquette, Mande- 
ville, St. Tammany, Louisiana. 

Believe, Sir, in the deep feelings of respect and sympa- 
thy with which Iam your 

Ever devoted Servant 
A Rouquette 
P.S. I send you this letter and the books which accompany 
it through Ticknor & Fields. 


Correspondent: Adrien Emmanuel Rouquette (1813-1887), son of 
Dominique and Louise Cousin Rouquette of New Orleans, gradu- 
ated from the College of Rennes in Brittany in 1833. After traveling 
for some years, he published in 1841 a volume of poetry that was 
well received. Rouquette was ordained in the Catholic Church in 
1846 and became known as an eloquent preacher and an ardent 
abolitionist. He left New Orleans to minister to the Choctaws, whom 
he supported when the area was blockaded during the Civil War. 
He also corresponded with Orestes Brownson, Isaac Hecker, and 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
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* Charles Frederick Briggs’s review of Walden, “A Yankee Dio- 
genes,” appeared in Putnam’s Monthly Magazine, October 1854, 443- 
448. Although somewhat skeptical about the extent of T’s detach- 
ment from social life, Briggs concludes: “There is much excellent 
good sense delivered in a very comprehensive and by no means 
unpleasant style in Mr. Thoreau’s book, and let people think as they 
may of the wisdom or propriety of living after his fashion, denying 
oneself all the luxuries which the earth can afford, for the sake of 
leading a life of lawless vagabondage, and freedom from starched 
collars, there are but few readers who will fail to find profit and re- 
freshment in his pages” (p. 447). 

2 Xavier, Comte de Maistre, Voyage autour de ma chambre (Paris: 
Dufart, 1798?). 

3 Adrien E. Rouquette, Wild Flowers, Sacred Poetry; La Thébaide 
en Amérique; ou, Apologie de la vie solitaire et contemplative; and 
Discours prononcé a la Cathédrale de Saint-Louis. 


Copy-text: ALS (Sewall) 


Editor’s Note 

This letter was sent in an envelope addressed “Mr Henry D. Tho- 
reau / Concord / Mass.” and postmarked “New Orleans La Nov 3”; 
it is endorsed “Fr Roquette” Rouquette initially addressed the let- 
ter “Mr Henry D. Thoreau / Care of Ticknor & Fields, publishers / 
Boston / M{illegible}”; the publisher redirected the letter by replac- 
ing “Care of Ticknor & Fields, publishers / Boston / M{illegible}” with 
“Concord / Mass’. 


From Asa Fairbanks 
November 6, 1854 
Providence Nov. 6. 1854 

Mr Henry D Thoreu 
Dear Sir 

I am in receipt? of yours of the 4" inst. Your stating ex- 
plicitly that the 6" December would suit you better than 
any other time, I altered other arrangements on purpose to 
accommodate you, and notified you as soon as I was able 
to accomplish them. had you named the last Wedns- 
day in Nov. or the second Wednsday’ inè December, I 
could have replied to you at once or any time in Janury 
or Feb it would have been the same I shall regret the 
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disappointment very Much but must submit to it if you 
have Made such overtures as* you can not avoid- I hope 
however you will be able to come at the time appointed’ 
Truly 
A. Fairbanks 


Correspondent: See p. 260. 


1 T delivered his lecture, “What Shall It Profit,’ in Railroad Hall on 
the agreed-upon date, December 6; see p. 260, note 1. 


Copy-text: ALS (CSmH, HM 954) 
Published: Cor 1958, 348-349 


Editor’s Note 
This letter is addressed “Mr Henry D Thoreau / Concord / (Mass” 
and postmarked “Providence R.I Nov 6 3 Paid” 


Author’s Alterations 
receipt] recd 
Wednsday] preceded by cancelled or 
in] interlined with a mark for position 
as] that 


From Daniel Foster 
November 6, 1854 

East Princeton Nov. 6. 1854. 
Friend Thoreau, 

On my return from a lecturing tour in the Mystic Valley 
Dora' informed me of your call with your English Com- 
panion on your way to a meeting on the summit of Mt. 
Wachusett.? I am glad you called but sorry that I was not 
at home. I hope you will come & see us while we are here 
& get acquainted with our pond “old crow hill,” “redemp- 
tion rock” “Uncle William” now nearly 90 years old, bon- 
nie Charlie, & other notables of the place justly consid- 
ered worthy the notice of a philosopher. I shall not tell 
you that you will be welcome as long as you can stay with 
us for if you don’t know that fact the usual polite phrase of 
invitation will not assure you. 
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I have read your “Walden” slowly, aloud with constant 
pauses for conversation thereon, & with very much sat- 
isfaction & profit. I like to read aloud of evenings a book 
which like this one provokes discussion in the circle 
of hearers & reader. I was the more interested in your 
book from the personal & strong interest felt for you & 
for your own sake in my soul. My intercourse with you 
when I lived in Concord & since at times when I have 
been in Concord has been uncommonly useful in aiding 
& strengthening my own best purpose. Most thoroughly 
do I respect & reverence a manly self-poised mind. My 
own great aim in life has ever been to act in accordance 
with? my own convictions. To be destitute of bank stock 
& rail road shares & the influence which wealth & posi- 
tion bestow through the folly of the unthinking multitude 
is no evil to that one who seeks truth & immortal living 
as the greatest & the best inheritance. In the scramble 
for money in which most men engage one may fail but 
whoever travels the road of patient study & self control 
reaches the goal & is crowned with the immortal wreath. 
I would not be understood in this to depreciate the value 
of wealth. Iam working in the hope of being rich in this 
world’s gear sometime through the ownership of a piece 
ofland on which shall stand my own illuminated & happy 
home. But if I do not reach the accomplishment of this 
hope I will nevertheless bate no jot of my cheerfulness 
& joy & energy till the end. I will deserve success & thus 
of course I shall succeed in all my hopes some time or 
other. I have enjoyed the ponds the hills & the woods of 
this vicinity very greatly this year. We have nothing quite 
equal to your Walden or Concord, but aside from these 
our natural attractions exceed yours. I have been farm- 
ing & preaching this summer, have reared to maturity & 
harvested 40 bushels of corn one bushel beans, 8 bushels 
potatoes, 20 bushels squashes, & 20 bushels of apples. I 
cannot tell with the same precision how many thoughts 
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I have called into exercise by my moral husbandry tho I 
hope my labor herein has not been in vain. 

Dora wishes to be remembered with sisterly greetings 
to Sophia & yourself & with filial affection to your father & 
mother. We enjoyed the visit your mother & sister repaid 
us very much indeed & only regreeted that Mr. Thoreau & 
yourself were not with us at the same time.°® 

I hope your “Walden” will get a wide circulation, as it 
deserves, & replenish your bank, as it ought to do. I thank 
you for the book & will hold myself your debtor till oppor- 
tunity offers for securing a receipt in full 

Yours truly 
Daniel Foster. 


Correspondent: See pp. 262-263. 


' Probably Foster’s wife Dora Swift Foster (1826-1892), daughter 
of Joseph and Priscilla Chadwick Swift. She married Foster on May 
21, 1850. 

2 T’s companion was Thomas Cholmondeley. The two climbed 
Mount Wachusett on October 19 and met up with H. G. O. Blake 
after stopping at Foster’s. 

3 Quinapoxet Pond “is the largest body of water wholly within 
the town limits.” Crow Hill is north of Princeton, between Leomin- 
ster and Westminster. Redemption Rock is “a huge gray boulder, in 
a clump of trees and underbrush, on a farm in the Northeast sec- 
tion” of Princeton; it was the place where Mary Rowlandson was 
“redeemed” from Indian captivity in 1676 (Francis Everett Blake, 
History of the Town of Princeton in the County of Worcester and 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 1759-1915 [Princeton, Mass.: pub- 
lished by the Town, 1915], 1:2, 345). 

4 Probably Foster’s son Charles (1853-1880), who later became a 
doctor. 

5 T briefly records this visit in a Journal entry dated September 
16, 1854: “Sophia and mother returned from Wachusett. S. saw 
much bayberry in Princeton” (Journal 1906, 7:43). 


Copy-text: ALS (Sewall) 


Author’s Alteration 
with] to 
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To Adrien Emmanuel Rouquette 
November 13, 1854 


Rev? Adrian Rouquette 
with W 

Concord Mass. Nov. 13" 1854. 
Dear Sir 

I have just received your letter and the 3 works which 
accompanied it-and I* make haste to send you a copy of 
“A Week-on the Concord & Merrimack Rivers”-by the 
same mail with this- I thank you heartily for the interest 
which you express in my “Walden”-and also for the gift 
of your works- Iam especially’ pleased to receive so cor- 
dial a greeting in French-which was the language of my 
paternal Grandfather-’ Though’? I have not had time to 
preruse your? books’ attentively-I have looked far enough 
to* to be convinced that not all? in* your section of the* 
union’ any more than in my own, are* devoted to trade? 
alone*. The very locality assigned to some of your poems- 
appeals to the muse in me** 

I assure you’ it is not a little? affecting to be thus re- 
minded of the breadth & the destiny of our common 
country- 

I am sir yrs sincerely 
Henry D Thoreau 


Correspondent: See p. 269. 


‘Jean Thoreau (1754-1801), son of Philippe and Marie Le Gallais 
Thoreau, was born in St. Helier on the Isle of Jersey. Sometime after 
he immigrated to the United States, in 1773, he anglicized his given 
name to “John” He married Jane Burns (1754-1796), daughter of 
Peter and Sarah Orrock Bourn (Burns), in 1781. 


Copy-text: ALS draft (MH-H, MS Am 278.5 [7A], [21D]) 
Published: Cor 1958, 349; Companion 1964, 202, 204, 205 


Editor’s Note 
The document also contains other material in T’s hand. 
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Author’s Alterations 

I] interlined with a caret 

“Walden” interlined above cancelled book 

Iam ... muse in me] lam... Grandfather- marked for transposi- 
tion with Though ... muse in me 

especially] interlined above cancelled particularly 

cordial] interlined above cancelled hearty 

Though] added in margin 

your] interlined above cancelled the 

books] interlined above cancelled last 

I... enough to] interlined with a caret above cancelled but I am 
glad 

not all] interlined above cancelled there are more than and fol- 
lowed by cancelled those in 

in] preceded by cancelled I supposed with cancelled knew inter- 
lined above 

the] interlined above cancelled our 

union] interlined above cancelled broad country 

any ... are] interlined above cancelled who are interlined in pencil 
with a pencilled caret 

trade] preceded by cancelled something better than 

alone] interlined with a caret 

The ... me] added and appeals ... me interlined below cancelled 
suggest poetry 

I assure you] interlined with a caret above cancelled Altogether 

not a little] interlined in pencil with a pencilled caret 


To Amos Bronson Alcott 
November 15, 1854 

Concord Nov. 15 1854 
Mr Alcott, 

I wish to introduce to you Thomas Cholmondeley, an 
Englishman, of whom and his work on New Zealand I 
have already told you.’ He proposes to spend a part of the 
winter in Boston pursuing his literary studies, at the same 
time that he is observing our institutions. 

He is an English country gentleman of simple habits 
and truly liberal mind, who may one day take a part in the 
government of his country- 
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I think that you will find your account in comparing 
notes with him. 
Henry. D. Thoreau 
Correspondent: See p. 14. 


* Cholmondeley published Ultima Thule; or, Thoughts Suggested 
by a Residence in New Zealand in 1854. 


Copy-text: PE lines 275.29-276.2 (Concord ... with him.), AL (MH- 
H, MS Am 1130.9 [3], p. 69); PE line 276.3 (Henry. D. Thoreau), MSC 
by Amos Bronson Alcott (MH-H, MS Am 1130.9 [3], p. 70) 


Published: Cor 1958, 350 


Editor’s Note 

The copy-text is a composite of a manuscript and a manuscript 
copy, both in an album that contains manuscript letters to and 
from Alcott, mounted clippings, and printed items. The lower right 
corner of the letter, which contained T’s signature, was cut from 
the manuscript. On the album page following the letter, Alcott 
mounted a clipping containing a printed review of Cholmonde- 
ley’s Ultima Thule, to which T refers in the letter. At the lower right 
corner of that page Alcott wrote “Henry. D. Thoreau” so that when 
the letter is positioned on top of the album page, one sees Alcott’s 
copy of T’s signature below the text of the letter. PE prints the signa- 
ture as it appears in Alcott’s hand. 


To Thaddeus William Harris 
November 15, 1854 
Concord Nov. 15" 1854 
Dr Harris 
Dear Sir, 

Will you allow me to introduce to you the bearer- 
Thomas Cholmondeley, who has been spending some 
months with us in Concord. He is an English country 
gentleman, and the author of a political work on New 
Zealand called “Ultima Thule” He wishes to look round 
the Library. 

If you can give him a few moments of your time, you 
will confer a favor on both him & me. 
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I have taken much pains, but in vain, to find another of 
those locusts for you-? I have some of the grubs from the 
nuphar buds? in spirits. 

Yrs truly 
Henry D. Thoreau. 


Correspondent: See p. 88. 


‘ Ultima Thule; or, Thoughts Suggested by a Residence in New 
Zealand. 

2 For details about the cicada that Harris was interested in, see 
T’s June 25, 1854, letter to Harris and Harris’s June 27 reply (pp. 217- 
219 and 219-220). 

3 T’s collection of the grubs for Harris is the culmination of a long 
process that began with a discussion T and Harris had in Cam- 
bridge on January 19, 1854. Harris identified several specimens for 
T and said he thought that a “small beetle slightly metallic” which 
T had seen “with grubs &c on the Yellow lily roots last fall” was “a 
Donax or one of the Donasia?” (Journal 7 2009, p. 245). Harris prob- 
ably asked for specimens to confirm the identification because 
T writes to Harris on June 25, 1854, “I looked for the grubs in the 
nuphar roots, but unfortunately in vain,” noting that he would try 
again in the fall (p. 217). In a Journal entry dated November 10, T 
recorded finding the grubs (Journal 1906, 7:71). 

Nuphar is a genus of water plants that includes the yellow water lily. 


Copy-text: ALS (MH-H, Autograph File, T) 


Published: Cor 1958, 350-351; Transcendentalists and Minerva 1958, 
2:483-484 


To William Evarts Sheldon 
November 17, 1854 
Concord Nov 17" 1854. 
W" E. Sheldon Esq 
Dear Sir- 

Thinking it possible that without further correspon- 
dence* you might be expecting me lecture before your 
Society on the 5" of December as I offered-I write to ask 
if it is so” 

I am still at liberty for that evening-and will read you 
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a lecture either on The Wild or on Moosehunting as you 
may prefer- 
Yrs respectly HD 


Correspondent: William Evarts Sheldon (1832-1900), son of Julius 
and Harriet Newell Sheldon, was born in Dorset, Vermont. He at- 
tended Middlebury College and became a teacher. Sheldon settled 
in East Abington, Massachusetts, where he was the principal of the 
high school; there he became known as an effective educational 
reformer. In 1854 he married Mary Ames Soule (1831-1928), daugh- 
ter of Josiah and Sophronia Jenkins Soule. Sheldon later moved to 
the Boston area, where he continued his successful career as an 
administrator, reformer, and writer on educational issues. In 1887, 
he was president of the National Education Association. 


1 There is no record of T lecturing on December 5. 
Copy-text: ALS draft (MH-H, MS Am 278.5 [17F]) 
Published: Cor 1958, 351 


Editor’s Note 
The document also contains other material in T’s hand. 


Author’s Alteration 
without further correspondence] interlined with a caret 


To Charles Brockway Bernard 
November 20, 1854 
Concord Mass Nov 20" 
1854 
C. B. Bernard Esq- 
Dear Sir 
I expect to lecture in Hamilton C- W- once or twice dur- 
ing’ the 1“ week of? January- In that case how soon after* 
(or before?) that week will you hear me In Akron’ 
An immediate answer will much oblige yours 
respectfully 
Henry D. Thoreau 


Correspondent: See p. 265. 
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1 T did not lecture either in Hamilton, Ontario (“C- W-” stands 
for “Canada West”), or in Akron. 


Copy-text: ALS draft (CU-SB, Mss 187, Box 1) 
Published: Cor 1958, 352; Companion 1964, 230 


Editor’s Notes 

The verso of the document contains T’s draft letter to John D. 
Milne (see next letter), as well as other material in T’s hand. 

An incomplete draft of T’s letter to Bernard also survives (MH-H 
MS Am 278.5 [17F]); it is the source for Cor 1958 and Companion 
1964. In this draft, “that week” is followed by a caret that does not 
position any text. The draft reads: 

Concord Mass Nov. 20" 
1854 
C. B. Bernard Esq- 
Dear Sir, 

I expect to lecture in Hamilton C. W., once or twice during 
the first week of January. In that case, how soon after (or be- 
fore, please state both) that week will you hear me in Akron? 
My subject will 


Author’s Alterations 
once or twice during] interlined with a caret 
of] in 
after] interlined above cancelled before 
before] interlined above cancelled after 


To John D. Milne 
November 20, 1854 
Concord Mass Nov. 20" 
1854 
John D. Milne Esq- 
Dear Sir 
I shall probably lecture the* coming winter as near to 
Hamilton as Akron Ohio-& I shall be happy to read one 
or two lectures before your institute.’ My subjects are 
“The Wild” & “Moosehunting” I will read one lecture for 
fifty* dollars-or 2 within one week for seventy-five* dol- 
lars- The neare together the better-* 
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If my* terms are agreeable to you, shall? you be at liberty 
to hear me during? the first week of January? if not then 
will you please {MS torn} what: evenings nearest to that 
date {MS torn} unengaged*-* 

An immediate®* answer will oblige 

Yours respectfully Henry D Thoreau 


Correspondent: John D. Milne was at this time the superintendent 
of the library of the Hamilton (Ontario) Mercantile Library Asso- 
ciation. 


! The Hamilton Mercantile Library Association was founded in 
1845. T did not lecture there. 


Copy-text: ALS draft (CU-SB, Mss 187, Box 1) 


Editor’s Notes 

The verso of the document contains T’s draft letter to Charles B. 
Bernard (see previous letter), as well as other material in T’s hand. 

shall] PE; {MS tornthall 

during] PE; {MS torn}uring 

what] PE; {MS torn}hat 

unengaged] PE; {MS torn}nengaged 

immediate] PE; possibly immediate in MS 


Author's Alterations 

the] preceded by cancelled as near 

fifty] preceded by cancelled 50 

seventy-five] preceded by cancelled 7 

The ... better-] added 

my] If one interlined above and cancelled 

if... unengaged-] added and preceded by cancelled between the 
1t & 5 inclusive 

immediate] interlined above cancelled early 


From Andrew Whitney 
November 27, 1854 
Nantucket Nov 27, 1854 

Dear Sir 

Your favor of 25" is at hand this evening. 

We cannot have you between the 4 & 15" of Dec. with- 
out bringing two lecturers in one week-which we wish to 
avoid if possible. 
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If you cannot come the 28" of Dec.' will the 2° week 
in January either the 9" 10° 11" or 12% of the month suit 
you?*— ifnot, perhaps you can select a day in the 4" week 
in Jan’, avoiding Monday and Saturday- 

Write as as soon as possible and make the day as early 
as you can- 

Yours truly, 
Andrew Whitney. 
H D. Thoreau Esq 
Concord 


Correspondent: Andrew Whitney (1823-1894), son of Daniel and 
Eliza Sandford Whitney of Nantucket, was the local postmaster. 


' Tread his lecture “What Shall It Profit” at the Nantucket Lyceum 
on the date that had previously been established, December 28. A 
reviewer in the Nantucket Inquirer commented that the “lecture 
may have been desultory and marked by simplicity of manner; but 
not by paucity of ideas” (“T’s Lectures after Walden” 1996, p. 269). 


Copy-text: ALS (CSmH, HM 954) 
Published: Cor 1958, 352-353 


Author’s Alteration 
you?] ? inserted 


From Ellery Channing 
November 1854? 


Dear H. 
how would you like to go up to Holt’s pond to-day, or 
will you. 


yrs 
W. E.C. 
Wednesday. 


Correspondent: See p. 174. 
Copy-text: ALS (MH-H, MS Am 278.5 [1B]) 


Published: Cor 1958, 653; “Channing’s Note to T” 1984, 3 
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Editor’s Notes 

The document also contains material from a Journal entry dated 
September 5, 1851, that T used in a lecture he was writing in No- 
vember 1854, “What Shall It Profit.” An essay version of this lecture, 
“Life without Principle,’ was published in the October 1863 issue of 
the Atlantic Monthly (see Reform Papers 1973, pp. 155-179). 

PE supplies the date “November 1854?” following Bradley P. 
Dean’s suggestion that T recycled Channing’s note to him for his 
writing project. In addition, Dean notes that in a Journal entry for 
November 10, 1854, T records a boat excursion with Channing to 
Ball’s Hill, which would have involved sailing around Holt’s Point 
(see “Channing’s Note to T” 1984, pp. 3-4). Presuming that this was 
the excursion Channing had in mind when he issued the invita- 
tion, he would have written his note to T on either November 1 or 
November 8, both Wednesdays in 1854. 


To Charles Sumner 
December 5, 1854 
Concord Mass Dec 5" 
1854 
Mr Sumner, 
Dear Sir, 

Allow me to thank you once more for the Report of 
Sittgreaves,' the Patent Office 2¢ Part,? and on Emigrant 
Ships.’ 

At this rate there will be one department in my li- 
brary, and that not the smallest one, which I may call the 
Sumnerian- 

Yours sincerely 


Henry D. Thoreau. 
Correspondent: See p. 76. 


: Report of an Expedition down the Zuni and Colorado Rivers, 
written by Captain L. Sitgreaves. 

? Volume 2 of the Report of the Commissioner of Patents for the 
Year 1853 focused on agriculture. The intent of the report was to 
“promote, as far as practicable, the paramount interests of the 
farmers and planters of the United States in the improvement of 
their crops and live stock” (p. v). By the time of this letter T was 
well into his phenological studies, and the section on climatology, 
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which takes up about a quarter of the report, would have been of 
particular interest to him. 

3 Report of the Select Committee of the Senate of the United States 
on the Sickness and Mortality on Board Emigrant Ships. 


Copy-text: ALS (MH-H, MS Am 1 [6271]) 


Published: Cor 1958, 353 


To Harrison Gray Otis Blake 
December 19, 1854 

Concord Mass. Dec. 19™ 1854. 
Mr. Blake, 

I suppose you have heard of my truly providential 
meeting with Mr Brown'-providential, because it saved 
me from the suspicion that my words had fallen alto- 
gether on stony? ground,? when it turned out that there 
was some Worcester soil there. You will allow me to con- 
sider that I correspond with him thro’ you. 

I confess that I am a very bad correspondent, so far as 
promptness of reply is concerned, but then I am sure to 
answer sooner or later. The longer I have forgotten you, 
the more I remember you. For the most part I have not 
been idle since I saw you. How does the world go with 
you? or rather, how do you get along without it? I have 
not yet learned to live, that I can see, and I fear that I shall 
not very soon. I find however, that in the long run things 
correspond to my original idea-that they correspond to 
nothing else so much,-and thus a man may really be a 
true prophet without any great exertion. The day is never 
so dark, nor the night even, but that the laws, at least, of 
light still prevail, and so may make it light in our minds if 
they are open to the truth. There is considerable danger 
that a man will be crazy between dinner and supper-but 
it will not directly answer any good purpose that I know 
of, & it is just as easy to be sane. We have got to know what 
both life and death are before we can begin to live after 
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our own fashion. Let us be learning our a b c s as soon as 
possible. I never yet knew the sun to be knocked down 
and rolled thro’ a mud puddle; he comes out honor bright 
from behind every storm. Let us then take sides with the 
sun-seeing we have so much leisure let us not put all we 
prize into a foot-ball to be kicked, when a bladder will do 
as well. 

When an Indian is burned, his body may be broiled, it 
may be no more than a beef-steak’. What of that? They 
may broil his heart, but they do not therefore broil his 
courage,-his principles. Be of good courage! That is the 
main thing. 

If a man were to place himself in an attitude to bear 
manfully the greatest evil that can be inflicted on him, he 
would find suddenly that there was no such evil to bear; 
his brave back would go a-begging. When Atlas got his 
back made up, that was all that was required. (In this case 
a priv., not pleon., and tAf\p1.)° The world rests on prin- 
ciples. The wise gods will never make underpinning of a 
man. But as long as he crouches, and skulks, and shirks 
his work, every creature that has weight will be treading 
on his toes, and crushing him; he will himself tread with 
one foot on the other foot. 

The monster is never just there where we think he is. 
What is truly monstrous is our cowardice and sloth. 

Have no idle disciplines like the Catholic Church and 
others; have only positive and fruitful ones. Do what you 
know you ought to do. Why should we ever go abroad, 
even across the way, to ask a neighbor’s advice? There is 
a nearer neighbor within is’ incessantly telling us how we 
should behave. But we wait for the neighbor without to 
tell us of some false, easier way. 

They have a census-table in which they put down the 
number of the insane.° Do you believe that they put them 
all down there? Why, in every one of these houses there is 
at least one man fighting or squabbling a good part of his 
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time with a dozen pet demons of his own breeding and 
cherishing, which are relentlessly gnawing at his vitals; 
and if perchance he resolve at length that he will coura- 
geously combat them, he says, “Ay! ay! I will attend to you 
after dinner!” And, when that time comes, he concludes 
that he is good for another stage, and reads a column or 
two about the Eastern War! Pray, to be in earnest, where 
is Sevastopol? Who is Menchikoff? and Nicholas behind 
these’? who the Allies? Did not we fight a little (little 
enough to be sure, but just enough to make it interesting) 
at Alma, at Balaclava, at Inkermann?’ We love to fight far 
from home. Ah! the Minie musket is the king of weapons.’ 
Well, let us get one then. 

I just put another stick into my stove,-a pretty large 
mass of white oak. How many men will do enough this 
cold winter to pay for the fuel that will be required to 
warm them? I suppose I have burned up a pretty good 
sized tree to-night-& for what? I settled with Mr Tarbell? 
for it the other day-but that was’nt the final settlement. I 
got off cheaply from him. At last, One will say-“Let us see, 
how much wood did you burn, Sir*? And I shall shudder 
to think that the next question will be, “What did you do 
while you were warm?”- Do we think the ashes will pay 
for it?-that God is an ash-man?” It is a fact that we have 
got to render an° account for the deeds done in the body.” 

Who knows but we shall be better the next year than we 
have been the past? At any rate, I wish you a really new 
year-commencing from the instant you read this,-and 
happy or unhappy according to your deserts. 

Henry D. Thoreau 


Correspondent: See p. 22. 


1 Theophilus Brown. 

2 T refers to the parable of the sower, which appears in all three 
of the synoptic Gospels (see Mark 4:3-20, Matt. 13:3-23, and Luke 
8:4-15). The parable begins: 

Behold, there went out a sower to sow: And it came to pass, 
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as he sowed, some fell by the way side, and the fowls of the 
air came and devoured it up. And some fell on stony ground, 
where it had not much earth; and immediately it sprang 
up, because it had no depth of earth: But when the sun was 
up, it was scorched; and because it had no root, it withered 
away. And some fell among thorns, and the thorns grew up, 
and choked it, and it yielded no fruit. And other fell on good 
ground, and did yield fruit that sprang up and increased; and 
brought forth, some thirty, and some sixty, and some an hun- 
dred. (Mark 4:3-8) 

3 The notebooks into which T copied extracts from books and ar- 
ticles about Indians and exploration contain a number of accounts 
of the burning and eating of enemies. For example, in the notebook 
T numbered “8,” which he used from late 1852 through early 1855, 
he translates and summarizes a passage by Jean de Brébeuf from 
the Jesuit Relations for 1636 (“Relation de ce qui s’est passé dans 
le pays des Hurons en l'année 1636,” p. 158): “After tormenting & fi- 
nally killing a prisoner of war-take out his heart, if he was a valliant 
man, roast it & distribute it among the youth think it makes them 
courages thus to mingle his vertu with theirs” (NNPM, MA 602, p. 
3). In 1649 an Iroquois war party dealt Brébeuf a similar fate. 

^ Several biblical passages exhort the reader to “be of good cour- 
age.” See Psalm 31:24 or Psalm 27:14. T has in mind the many senses 
of courage, such as “[w]hat is in one’s mind or thoughts” and “vital 
force or energy,” that derive from the historical sense that the heart 
(coeur in French) is the seat of thought and feeling (OED). 

5 In two versions of the myth of Atlas, Atlas bears the heavens on 
his back as a punishment, in one version for denying hospitality to 
Perseus after Perseus had killed Medusa, in another for helping the 
race of giants make war on the gods. In Hesiod’s version in the The- 
ogny, 517-520, no punishment is involved; instead, Atlas “through 
hard constraint upholds the wide heaven with unwearying head 
and arms, ... for this lot wise Zeus assigned to him” (Loeb). 

According to K. P. Van Anglen, T’s parenthetical gloss supports 
Hesiod as his source. T plays on Atlas’s Greek name (AtAac) which 
can be read “o-tac” (“without toil”). Such a pun depends on the 
initial alpha negating the root (which means “to endure”) and is 
called an “alpha privative, T’s “a priv” Thus, to T, Atlas was one 
who neither suffered nor lacked endurance. T’s “pleon.” is the ab- 
breviation for the Greek word m)éov (“more or together with”). 
With it, T claims that the “A” in Atlas’s name does not reinforce 
the verb “to suffer” (tàñyw). In other words, Atlas’s name does not 
mean “the one who suffers more.” 
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€ The 1850 census category of “deaf and dumb, blind, insane, idi- 
otic, pauper or convict” for Concord listed two individuals as deaf, 
one as blind, five as insane, one as idiotic, eight as paupers, and 
five as convicts among the 2,249 residents. 

7 The newspapers carried regular reports of the Crimean War, in 
which Turkey, France, and Britain were allied against Russia over 
complex issues growing out of the gradual disintegration of the 
Ottoman Empire and the resulting opportunities for expansion 
and reorganization offered to Russia and to the European powers. 
Several years of diplomacy preceded declarations of war against 
Russia by Turkey in October 1853 and by Britain and France in 
March 1854. The precipitating issues were known collectively as the 
“Eastern question.” The war was fought primarily on the Crimean 
Peninsula, which Russia had taken from the Turks in 1783. Sevasto- 
pol was at the tip of the peninsula, on the Black Sea; it was founded 
as a Russian military port, strategically positioned for an advance 
on Constantinople. Prince Alexander S. Menshikov (1787-1869) was 
the Russian commander-in-chief and commander of the Black Sea 
fleet. Nicholas I (1796-1855) was the Russian tsar. 

The Battle of the Alma was the first significant engagement of 
the Crimean War. On September 20, 1854, the French and Brit- 
ish successfully attacked Menshikov’s position on the Alma River. 
This opened the way for the Allies to move on to Sevastopol and 
begin the siege of that city, which lasted until it fell in September 
1855. The battles of Balaklava and Inkerman were both unsuccess- 
ful attempts by Menshikov to defeat the Allies and lift the siege of 
Sevastopol. In the Battle of Balaklava, which occurred on October 
25, the British “Light Brigade” made its famous, disastrous charge; 
neither side could claim a decisive victory, but the Allies were not 
dislodged. On November 5 Menshikov tried again, this time attack- 
ing the British line at Inkerman Ridge. Russian casualties were ap- 
pallingly high, and the Allies succeeded in holding their position. 
See Crimean War 1999, pp. 3-14, 115-121, 126-138, and 159-162. 

è The Minnie musket (and an expanding, elongated bullet for it) 
was invented in 1849 by Claude Etienne Minié (1814-1879), a French 
army officer. Both the French and British armies had adopted 
Minié’s firearms before the Crimean War began. 

° T probably refers to one of two Concord-area farmers: William 
Tarbell (1777-1859), son of William and Elizabeth French Tarbell, 
who married Lydia Hunt (1787-1864), daughter of Thomas and Lydia 
Ball Hunt, in 1808; or, more likely, Daniel Tarbell (1801-1883), son of 
James and Joanna Davenport Tarbell, who married Harriet Davis 
(1794-1876), daughter of Abel and Lavina Hosmer Davis. Daniel 
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Tarbell was a deacon of the Second Congregational Church, a man, 
T wrote, who was “apparently made a deacon on account of some 
goodness, and not on account of some hypocrisy and badness as 
usual” (Journal 1906, 8:314). 

12 T uses “ash-man” here in the sense of a “collector and remover 
of ashes” (OED). 

» T alludes to 2 Cor. 5:10: “For we must all appear before the judg- 
ment seat of Christ; that every one may receive the things done in 
his body, according to that he hath done, whether it be good or 
bad.” 


Copy-text: PE lines 283.9-284.12 (Concord ... thing.), AL (ViU, Clif- 
ton Waller Barrett Library, Henry David Thoreau Collection 6345 
E [45]); PE lines 284.13-285.15 (If... do enough), LVP 1865, 114-115; 
PE lines 285.15-30 (this ... Thoreau), facsimile of ALS (DeGruson) 


Published: LVP 1865, 112-116; FL 1894, 291-294; FL 1906, 241-244; Cor 
1958, 354-356; Spiritual Seeker 2004, 112-115 


Editor’s Notes 

This letter is addressed “H. G. O. Blake / Worcester / Mass.” and 
postmarked “Concord Ms Dec 20” 

The copy-text is a composite of a published source, LVP 1865, 
and two manuscript sources, one at ViU, the other a facsimile. The 
manuscript leaf at ViU was probably the first leaf of a folio that was 
torn at the fold; the second leaf, no longer extant, would have con- 
tained the material represented in LVP 1865. The manuscript repre- 
sented in the facsimile is a single leaf: the letter concludes on one 
side and the address is on the other. 

beef-steak] PE; beef- / steak in copy-text (MS) 

an] LVP 1865; {text obscured by sealing wax} in copy-text (facsim- 
ile of MS) 


Substantive Variants 

A portion of the text of this letter is based on a published source, 
LVP 1865; potentially authoritative substantive readings in FL 1894 
and FL 1906 are reported below. 

is] in copy-text (LVP 1865); us in FL 1894 and FL 1906 

these] in copy-text (LVP 1865); there in FL 1894 and FL 1906 


Author’s Alterations 
stony] stoney 
Sir] sir 
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To Daniel Ricketson 
December 19, 1854 

Concord Mass. Dec 19" 1854. 
Dear Sir, 

I wish to thank you again for your sympathy. I had 
counted on seeing you when I came to New Bedford, 
though I did not know exactly how near to it you perma- 
nently dwelt; therefore I gladly accept your invitation to 
stop at your house. 

Iam going to lecture at Nantucket the 28", and as I sup- 
pose I must improve the earliest opportunity to get there 
from New Bedford, I will endeavor to come on Mon- 
day that I may see yourself and New Bedford before my 
lecture.’ 

I should like right well to see your ponds, but that is 
hardly to be thought of at present. I fear that it is impos- 
sible for me to combine such things with the business of 
lecturing. You cannot serve God and Mammon.” How- 
ever perhaps I shall have time to see something of your 
country. Iam aware that you have not so much snow as 
we. There has been excellent sleighing here ever since the 
5" ult. 

Mr Cholmondeley has left us; so that I shall come 
alone.’ 

Will you be so kind as to warn Mr Mitchell’ that I ac- 
cepted at once his invitation to lecture on the 26" of this 
month, for I do not know that he has got my letter. 

Excuse this short note from 

Yours truly 
Henry D. Thoreau. 


Correspondent: See pp. 231-232. 


1 T arrived in New Bedford on December 25 and gave his lecture 
“What Shall It Profit” on December 26. On December 27 he went 
to Nantucket, where he repeated the lecture the following evening. 

2 T here refers to his lecturing career as something he has under- 
taken in pursuit of mammon, commonly understood as “wealth, 
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profit, possessions, etc., regarded as a false god or an evil influ- 
ence” (OED). He alludes to Matt. 6:24: “No man can serve two mas- 
ters: for either he will hate the one, and love the other; or else he 
will hold to the one, and despise the other. Ye cannot serve God 
and mammon” (see also Luke 16:13). 

3 Ricketson had invited T to bring Thomas Cholmondeley along 
when he visited, but after almost two months in Concord Chol- 
mondeley had gone on to Boston (see pp. 256-257). 

4 Walter Mitchell (1826-1908) graduated from Harvard in 1846 
and became a lawyer in New Bedford in 1849. He left the law to be- 
come an Episcopal priest, and he lectured and wrote for the Atlan- 
tic Monthly. In 1854 Mitchell married Amy Carpenter (1828?-1907), 
daughter of Leonard and Philomena Field Carpenter of Pough- 
keepsie, New York. 


Copy-text: ALS (CSmH, HM 7011) 
Published: Ricketson 1902, 34-35; FL 1906, 240-241; Cor 1958, 356 


Editor’s Note 

This letter is addressed “Daniel Ricketson Esq / New Bedford / 
Mass’, postmarked “Concord Mass. Dec 19’, and endorsed “Dec 19, 
1854-”. 


From Daniel Ricketson 
December 20, 1854 


H. D. Thoreau 
Dear Sir, 

Yours of the 19th came to hand this evening. 

I shall therefore look for you on Monday next. My farm 
is 3 mi. north of New Bedford.- Say to the conductor to 
leave you at the Tarkiln Hill station, where I or some of my 
folks will be in readiness for you on the arrival of the eve- 
ning train.' Should you intend coming earlier in the day 
please inform me in time. I will get word to the Com® of 
the N B Lyceum as you desire. 

If I do not hear from you again, I shall prepare for your 
arrival as before. 
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In the meantime I remain 
Yours Very truly 
Dan! Ricketson 
Brooklawn 
near New Bedford 
Wednesday Eveg. Dec 20.54 


Correspondent: See pp. 231-232. 


1 Ricketson apparently forgot the instructions he had given in 
this letter, for on December 25 he met the noon train rather than 
the evening train. Not finding T, he returned to his home, where T 
arrived that evening after walking from the station. Ricketson would 
later record T’s arrival and his own first impressions as follows: 
My first interview with him was so peculiar that I will venture 
to state it. The season was winter, a snow had lately fallen, 
and I was engaged in shovelling the accumulated mass from 
the entrance to my house, when I perceived a man walking 
towards me bearing an umbrella in one hand and a leather 
travelling-bag in the other. So unlike my ideal Thoreau, whom 
I had fancied, from the robust nature of his mind and habits 
of life, to be a man of unusual vigor and size, that I did not 
suspect, although I had expected him in the morning, that the 
slight, quaint-looking person before me was the Walden phi- 
losopher. There are few persons who had previously read his 
works that were not disappointed by his personal appearance. 
As he came near to me I gave him the usual salutation, and 
supposing him to be either a pedler or some way-traveller, he 
at once remarked, “You don’t know me.” The truth flashed on 
my mind, and concealing my own surprise I at once took him 
by the hand and led him to the room already prepared for him, 
feeling a kind of disappointment-a disappointment, however, 
which soon passed off, and never again obtruded itself to the 
philosopher’s disadvantage. (Ricketson 1902, pp. 11-12) 

For Ricketson’s drawings of his “Ideal Thoreau” and the man who 

appeared at his door on the evening of December 25, 1854, see 

“Two drawings of Thoreau by Daniel Ricketson,” following p. 534. 


Copy-text: ALS (MaLiTIW, Thoreau Society Archives, Parmenter 
Collection) 


Published: Ricketson 1902, 35; Cor 1958, 357 
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Editor’s Note 
This letter is endorsed “Dec 20" 1854 / to / H. D. T?” 


To Harrison Gray Otis Blake 
December 22, 1854 

Concord Dec. 22°54 
Mr Blake, 

I will lecture for your Lyceum on the 4" of January next;' 
and I hope that I shall have time for that good day out of 
doors. Mr Cholmendeley is in Boston, yet perhaps I may 
invite him to accompany me. 

I have engaged to lecture at New-Bedford on the 26" 
inst, stopping with Daniel Ricketson 3 miles out of town; 
and at Nantucket on the 28"; so that I shall be gone all next 
week. They say there is some danger of being weather- 
bound at Nantucket,? but I see that others run the same 
risk. 

You had better acknowledge the receit of this at any 
rate, though you should write nothing else, otherwise I 
shall not know whether you get it; but perhaps you will 
not wait till you have seen me to answer my letter. I will 
tell you what I think of lecturing when I see you. 

Did you see the notice of Walden in the last Anti- 
Slavery? Standard?’ You will not be surprised if I tell you 
that it reminded me of you. 

Yrs 
Henry D. Thoreau. 


Correspondent: See p. 22. 


1 T lectured in Worcester on January 4, 1855, reading “What Shall 
It Profit.” 
? T left Nantucket at 7:30 on the morning of December 29. In a 
Journal entry for that day he described the journey: 
Still in mist. The fog was so thick that we were lost on the water; 
stopped and sounded many times. The clerk said the depth 
varied from three to eight fathoms between the island and 
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Cape. Whistled and listened for the locomotive’s answer, but 
probably heard only the echo of our own whistle at first, but 
at last the locomotive’s whistle and the life-boat bell. (Journal 
1906, 7:96) 

3 The review, perhaps by Lydia Maria Child, appeared in the Na- 
tional Anti-Slavery Standard for December 16. It covered both A 
Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers and Walden. It began, 
“These books spring from a depth of thought which will not suffer 
them to be put by, and are written in a spirit in striking contrast with 
that which is uppermost in our time and country,” and concluded, 
“The striking peculiarity of Mr. Thoreau’s attitude is, that while he 
is no religionist, and while he is eminently practical in regard to 
the material economies of life, he yet manifestly feels, through and 
through, that the loftiest dreams of the imagination are the solid- 
est realities, and so the only foundation for us to build upon, while 
the affairs in which men are everywhere busying themselves so 
intensely are comparatively the merest froth and foam” (p. 3). 


Copy-text: PE lines 292.5-6 (Concord ... Blake,), AL (Dawson); PE 
line 292.7 (I w), MSC by Harrison Gray Otis Blake (Dawson); PE line 
292.7 (ill... your), AL (Dawson); PE line 292.7 (Lyceum on the 4), 
MSC by Harrison Gray Otis Blake (Dawson); PE lines 292.7-25 (* of 
... Yrs), AL (Dawson); PE line 292.26 (Henry D. Thoreau.), MSC by 
Harrison Gray Otis Blake (Dawson) 


Published: FL 1894, 289; FL 1906, 244-245; Cor 1958, 358; Spiritual 
Seeker 2004, 116-117 


Editor’s Notes 

This letter is endorsed “Dec. 22, 54.” 

The copy-text is a composite of a manuscript and a manuscript 
copy, both on the same document. Blake cut out T’s signature from 
the manuscript, removing with it “I w” of “I will lecture” and “Ly- 
ceum on the 4” of “Lyceum on the 4"” on the verso. In the space 
below where the signature had been, he wrote: 

[Henry D. Thoreau.] Signature cut out July 9, 1886 for Mrs. Abby 
Hutchinson Patton. The beginning of the letter on the opposite 
side of this sheet shd. read ‘I will lecture for your Lyceum on 
the 4™ &c. 
PE prints the signature and the missing material on the verso as 
they appear in Blake’s note. 


Author’s Alteration 
Anti-Slavery] Anti-slavery 
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From William Davis Tuttle 
After December 22, 1854 


{MS torn} 

made a very small plan of it (about 2 rods to an inch I 
should judge) & cast it up making 14 A 22 rods The plan 
was so small (& so unskillfully drawn)? that I told Mr W' 
that very little reliance could be placed upon it in com- 
puting areas. Since then I have computed the area several 
times by the aid of traverse tables finding the Lat & Dep 
both? in chains & decimals of a chain & in rods & dec of 
a rod & obtaining answers varying from 137 106 % r to 132 
11,9 r. By calling the bearing of the 34 course N 57 Eè, & tak- 
ing out the Lat & Dep in rods & decimals of a rod I made 
the area to be? 13? 109,57° r. I find but little (,01 of a rod) 
diff between’ the Eastings & Westings & but ,19 of a rod 
between the Northings & Southings. & in ballancing the 
survey I subtracted the Diff between the North & South- 
ings from the Southing? of the 7 course.” 

Will you have the kindness to inform me by what 
method you computed the Lat in question: if by plotting 
to what scale your plan was drawn, or if by the traverse 
table whether you took out the distances in chains or rods 
& to how many decimal places you found the Lat & Dep. 
of each course? 

What is your general method of computing areas?’ & 
What is the present variation of the needle in Concord?> 

Yours very respectfully. W™ D. Tuttle. 


Correspondent: William Davis Tuttle (1825-1919), son of Horace 
and Everlina Davis Tuttle, worked as a surveyor in addition to 
farming. He served as town clerk of Acton from 1854 to 1895. In 1859 
he married Elizabeth B. Noyes (1832-1896), daughter of Thomas J. 
and Jerusha P. Brooks Noyes of Acton. 


1 “Mr W” is James Wetherbee Wheeler (1812-1881), son of Na- 
than and Catherine Wetherbee Wheeler. In 1834 he married Fanny 
Rowell (1814-1874), daughter of Joseph and Olive Dunklee Rowell. 
Wheeler had hired Tuttle to measure a woodlot that he sold on De- 
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cember 14, 1854, to Acton residents John Fletcher and Cyrus Dole. In 
the record of the sale, the area of the lot is given as 14 acres, 28.5 rods. 

John Fletcher (1827-1899), son of John and Clarissa Jones Fletcher, 
later represented Acton in the Massachusetts legislature. In 1841 he 
married Susannah Randall (1821-1849), daughter of Ephraim and 
Eliza Randall. Cyrus Dole (1810-1873), son of Lemuel and Ruth 
Barker Dole, was a shoe cutter in Acton. In 1836 he married Sarah 
A. Hodgman (1813-1901), daughter of John and Elizabeth Buttrick 
Hodgman. 

? The explanations in notes 2-5 are based on information gener- 
ously provided by Allan H. Schmidt, a computer mapping special- 
ist with expertise in T’s maps and surveys, in an email message of 
November 29, 2013. 

Tuttle discusses two different procedures he used to calculate 
the area of Wheeler’s lot; both are based on existing surveys rather 
than on returning to the field to resurvey. For the first procedure, 
Tuttle began by casting up an existing “very small” plan of the lot; 
that is, he drew an enlarged version of the small plan, perhaps 
using a pantograph (T’s pantograph is in the Concord Museum it is 
the leftmost object in the image at http://www.concordcollection 
.org/ShowImageView.aspx?143+o0bjects). Tuttle then divided the 
enlarged copy into geometric units (squares and triangles), com- 
puted the area of each of these units, and summed the individual 
areas to give the area of the whole. The area he arrived at using this 
method was 14 acres, 22 rods. 

In the second procedure Tuttle “computed the area several times 
by the aid of traverse tables”; that is, he began with the compass 
bearings and the distances that were recorded on the original sur- 
vey, and he used traverse tables to compute the latitude (“Lat”) 
and departure (“Dep”) of each straight line segment in the origi- 
nal survey. Traverse tables “show the latitude (N-S) and departure 
(E-W) corresponding to bearings for each survey line segment 
expressed in degrees and quarters of a degree from o to 90°, and 
for every course from 1 to 100, computed to two decimal places” 
(Schmidt). Using this method, Tuttle arrived at an area of 13 acres, 
109.5722 rods. 

Eastings and Westings are distances east or west “of a merid- 
ian or (on a map) ... of a reference point or origin of coordinates” 
(OED). Northings and Southings are distances north or south “ofa 
line or point of origin or a line of latitude” (OED). Balancing refers 
to accounting for and correcting the errors in a survey. Schmidt 
notes that Tuttle probably refers to balancing the survey’s seventh 
course because “the 7th course is also the longest at 12.81 chains 
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of the 9 courses and potentially subject to variation over its length 
compared to other shorter courses.” 

3 After the plot was purchased, Fletcher hired T to provide a 
measurement of it. As Schmidt notes, “Area measurement of a land 
parcel area was a common statistic provided by Thoreau for most 
of the lots that he surveyed from 1837-1860.... An area measure- 
ment was used to calculate the amount [of] firewood or building 
lumber and therefore dollar value that could be expected from a 
woodlot prior to its being cut.” T’s drawing of the plot, including 
the bearings, distances, and his measurement of the area, is on a 
leaf tipped with sealing wax into his “Field Notes of Surveys” (p. 
513); he titled the drawing “John Fletcher P. M. Acton Mass Area of 
his ‘Wheeler Lot’ calculated from minutes furnished by him. Dec 
22"4 1854 13A. 112 rods” Tuttle, who asks T to share the details of his 
calculations, had apparently seen T’s measurement. 

* Tuttle is asking which of the two procedures T generally uses in 
measuring areas, “plotting” or the “traverse table.’ 

5 Tuttle’s question about “the present variation of the needle in 
Concord” refers to “the deviation or divergence of the magnetic 
needle from the true north and south line; the amount or angu- 
lar measure of this” (OED). T typically noted this difference, also 
called declination, on his surveys. Schmidt notes that T gives the 
variation as of February 7, 1851, at 9 AM (this measurement varies 
from place to place and changes over time) in an entry in his “Field 
Notes of Surveys” (p. 449). 


Copy-text: ALS (CSmH, HM 954) 
Published: Cor 1958, 462 


Editor’s Notes 

This letter is addressed “Mr H. D. Thoreau / Concord / Mass / 
Surveyor”. 

PE supplies the date “After December 22, 1854” from the contents 
of the letter. 


Author’s Alterations 
(&... drawn)] interlined with a caret 
both] in 
EJW 
be] followed by cancelled 113 
109,57] 109,56 
between] interlined with a caret above cancelled in 
Southing] Southings 
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From Daniel Ricketson 
January 4, 1855 
Shanty, Brooklawn 
Thursday p. m 
Jan 4, 1855. 
Dear Walden, 

We should be glad to hear of your safe arrival home 
from your ‘perils by land and by flood” and as we are not 
likely to know of this unless you receive a strong hint I just 
drop a line for that end. Your visit short as it was gave us 
all at Brooklawn much satisfaction. 

I should be glad to have you come again next summer 
and cruise around with us. 

I regret I was unusually unwell when you were here,’ as 
you undoubtedly perceive by my complaints.’ 

I am just starting for a walk & as I expect to pass our 
village post office thought it a good time to write you. I 
trust you & your comrade Channing will have many good 
times this winter. 

I may possibly drop in on you for a few hours at the end 
of this month when I expect to be in Boston. 

Excuse haste- 

Yours Ver truly 
Daniel Ricketson 
BS. 
Mrs R. & children send kind regards. 


Correspondent: See pp. 231-232. 


1 Ricketson adapts a formulation Saint Paul used to describe the 
hardships he met while traveling: “In journeyings often, in perils 
of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by mine own countrymen, 
in perils by the heathen, in perils in the city, in perils in the wilder- 
ness, in perils in the sea, in perils among false brethren” (2 Cor. 
11:26). 

? Ricketson was subject to depression and he apparently at- 
tended closely to his physical and mental health; he has been 
described as a hypochondriac. Drawings by his cousin, Edward 
Brown, that show him in 1850 “with and without a headache” sug- 
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gest that he may have suffered from migraines. See Don Mortland, 
“Thoreau’s Friend Ricketson: What Manner of Man?” Concord 
Saunterer 18 (December 1985): 7. 


Copy-text: ALS (MaLiTIW, Thoreau Society Archives, Parmenter 
Collection) 


Published: Ricketson 1902, 36; Cor 1958, 361 


Editor’s Note 
This letter is endorsed “Jan 4 1855 / H. D. T? 


Author’s Alteration 
here,] followed by cancelled which 


To Daniel Ricketson 
January 6, 1855 
Concord Mass Jan 6” 
1855 
Mr Ricketson, 

I am pleased to hear from the shanty whose inside 
and occupant I have seen. I had a very pleasant time at 
Brooklawn‘, as you know,-and thereafter at Nantucket. 
I was obliged to pay the usual tribute to the sea,' but it 
was more than made up to me by the hospitality of the 
Nantucketers. Tell Arthur that I can now compare notes 
with him, for though I went neither before nor behind the 
mast, since we had n’t any-I went with my head hanging 
over the side all the way.” 

In spite of all my experience I persisted in reading to 
the Nantucket people the lecture which I read at* New 
Bedford,? and I found them to be the very audience for 
me. I got home Friday night after being lost in the fog off 
Hyannis.* 

Ihave not yet found a new jacknife but I had a glorious 
skating with channing the other day on the skates found 
long ago. 

Mr Cholmondeley sailed for England direct in the 
America on the 3¢-after spending a night with me. He 
thinks even to go to the east & enlist!® 
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Last night I returned from lecturing in Worcester-° 
I shall be glad to see you when you come to Boston, as 
will also my mother & sister who know something about 
you as an abolitionist. Come directly to our house. 
Please remember me to Mrs Ricketson, & also to the 
young folks’ 
Yrs 
Henry D Thoreau 


Correspondent: See pp. 231-232. 


1 That is, he was seasick. 

2 When T visited Ricketson in December 1854, Ricketson’s oldest 
son, Arthur (1835-1912), had recently returned from a five-month 
voyage on a merchant vessel carrying coal from New York City to 
San Francisco via Cape Horn (Arthur Ricketson’s log of the trip is 
at the New Bedford Whaling Museum, in New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts). The sailors were normally housed before the mast, with the 
officers behind the mast. 

3 In New Bedford on December 26, 1854, T read “What Shall It 
Profit” for the second time; he delivered it first in Providence on 
December 6. The reception had been generally unenthusiastic in 
both cases. See “T’s Lectures after Walden” 1996, pp. 261-263 and 
266. 

*T described this experience in his Journal; see pp. 292-293, 
note 2. 

5 The Crimean War had escalated while Cholmondeley was in 
New England (see p. 287, note 7). In a letter to his brother Richard, 
Cholmondeley explained why he shortened his stay in America 
(Thomas Cholmondeley to Richard Cholmondeley, [December? 
1854], Deeds and Associated Papers Relating to Condover Hall and 
the Condover Estate, Shropshire Archives): 

I understand that the Militia is being in some instances called 
into active service to enable our garrisons in Malta & Gibraltar 
to be drafted to the East. 

Should this go on, & should the whole Militia be incorpo- 
rated into a kind of reserve army many of the officers will I 
conceive be unable to leave their ties at home & will therefore 
be obliged to find substitutes. Under this impression I feel 
it right to tell you that I have a very strong desire to serve-in 
order to gain some knowledge of the soldiers life which will 
I foresee be of advantage in England some day before long- 
probably before I die. 
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Cholmondeley became a major in the Salop Militia and fought in 
the Crimean War; see pp. 305-310. 

6 T read “What Shall It Profit” in Worcester on January 4. 

7 Ricketson and his wife had four children: Arthur, Anna (1836- 
1927), Walton (1839-1923), and Emma (1841-1874). 


Copy-text: PE lines 298.13-299.5 (Concord ... also to the), AL 
(CSmH, HM 7012); PE lines 299.6-8 (young ... Thoreau), MSC by 
Daniel Ricketson (CSmH, HM 7012) 


Published: Ricketson 1902, 36-37; FL 1906, 246-247; Cor 1958, 362 


Editor’s Notes 

This letter was sent in an envelope addressed “Daniel Ricketson / 
New-Bedford / Mass” and postmarked “Concord Mass. Jan 6”; it is 
endorsed “Jan. 6 1855”. 

The copy-text is a composite of a manuscript and a manuscript 
copy, both on the same document. Ricketson cut away the top por- 
tion of the second leaf of the folio in order to remove the closing 
and signature that were on p. 3; that portion also contained the last 
two words of the letter, “young folks”. On the remaining portion of 
p. 3 he wrote in pencil: 

young folks Yrs Henry D Thoreau The close given for auto- 
graph to Mary Wall 
PE prints the material missing from the manuscript as it appears 
in Ricketson’s note. 
Brooklawn] PE; Brook- / lawn in MS 


Author's Alteration 
read at] followed by cancelled Nantucket 


From Daniel Ricketson 
January 9, 1855 
Shanty, Brooklawn 
9 Jan ’55- 
Dear Walden, 

I have just received your very welcome reply. I am also 
happy to learn of your safe arrival home, and was much 
amused by your account of your voyage to Nantucket- 
also that you found an appreciating audience there. 
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You address me as Mr Ricketson- What did I do while 
you were here to warrant so much deference- I pass 
for a rather aristocratic man among big folk, but did’nt 
suppose you knew it. You should have addressed “Dear 
Brooklawn” Johnson in his Tour to the Hebrides says 
they have a custom in those isles of giving their names 
to their chieftains or owners- As, Col Rasay, Muck, & of 
which they are the Lairds.’ You are the true & only Laird 
of Walden & as such I address you. You certainly can show 
a better title to Walden Manor than any other. It is yours 
as we lawyers say, you hold the fee.” 

You did’nt think of finding such knowing folks this way 
altho’ you had travelled a good deal in Concord.? 

By the way I have heard several sensible people speak 
well of your lecture before the N. B. Lyceum; but conclude 
it was not generally understood. 

My son Arthur’ & Ihave begun a series of pilgrimages to 
old farm houses- we dont notice any short of a hundred 
years old. 

I am much obliged to you and your mother for your 
kind invitation. My intention is to attend the Anti-Slavery 
meetings in Boston Wednesday & Thursday 24 & 25 this 
month & and shall endeavour to get up to Concord for 
part of a day.’ 

I wish you would come to Boston at that time. You will 
find me at the Tremont House,’ where I shall be glad? to 
see you. 

Mrs. Ricketson and the “young folks” wish to be kindly 
remembered to you. I have had a present of a jackknife 
found upon a stick of timber in an old house, built in-and 
supposed to have been left there by the carpenter. The 
house is over one Hundred years old & the knife is very 
curious. So I conclude this rambling epistle 

Yours exceedingly 
“Mr Ricketson” 
Present my compliments to Mr Channing 
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Correspondent: See pp. 231-232. 


‘In his Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland, Samuel John- 
son mentions “the laird and lady of a small island south of Sky, of 
which the proper name is Muack, which signifies swine.” The island 
“is commonly called Muck, which the proprietor not liking, has 
endeavoured, without effect, to change to Monk. It is usual to call 
gentlemen in Scotland by the name of their possessions, as Raasay, 
Bernera, Loch Buy, a practice necessary in countries inhabited by 
clans, where all that live in the same territory have one name, and 
must be therefore discriminated by some addition” (The Works of 
Samuel Johnson, 8:258). 

? Ricketson, who had studied law, probably means “to hold as 
one’s absolute and rightful possession” (OED). He may also use the 
term “fee” in the common law sense, “an estate of inheritance in 
land,” or perhaps following the sense the term had in feudal law: 
“An estate in land (in England always a heritable estate), held on 
condition of homage and service to a superior lord, by whom it is 
granted and in whom the ownership remains; a fief, feudal ben- 
efice” (OED). 

3 Ricketson quotes from the third paragraph of Walden: “I have 
travelled a good deal in Concord; and every where, in shops, and 
offices, and fields, the inhabitants have appeared to me to be doing 
penance in a thousand remarkable ways” (Walden 1971, p. 4). 

‘ The annual meeting of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society 
convened at Boston’s Meionaon Hall (Tremont Temple) on Thurs- 
day, January 25. 

5 The Tremont House in Boston was located across the street 
from the Tremont Temple. Built in 1829, it was “the world’s first 
luxury hotel”; in its early years it hosted such celebrities as Alexis 
de Tocqueville, Charles Dickens, and President Andrew Jackson. In 
1852, Emerson, who occasionally stayed there, gave a dinner at the 
Tremont House for Arthur Hugh Clough (see Henry Lee, “Boston’s 
Greatest Hotel,” Old-Time New England 55 [spring 1965]: 96-107). 


Copy-text: ALS (MaLiTIW, Thoreau Society Archives, Parmenter 
Collection) 


Published: Ricketson 1902, 37-39; Cor 1958, 363-364 


Author’s Alterations 
Arthur] interlined with a caret 
glad] interlined with a caret 
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From Ann Wetherbee Brown 
January 25, 1855 
Brattleboro 
Vt 
Jan. 25. 1855 
Mr Thoreau, 

Having heard that you purpose visiting Brattleboro’ 
next summer, I take the liberty of inviting you to make 
our house your stopping place, while you stay. Mr Brown 
and I shall be happy to see you and make you welcome to 
such accommodations as we have. 

Our friend, Mr C. Frost’ is anticipating the delight of 
making excursions in your company, and introducing you 
to our hills and woods. Myself, a votary of Nature, though 
an untaught one, I have a reverence for her priesthood, 
and if you accept our invitation, it will give me real plea- 
sure. I promise not to lay any visiting trammels upon you, 
to interfere with your chosen pursuits. 

In proof that we are real personages, I refer you to Mr 
Emerson, whom we had the pleasure of seeing at our 
house, for a few minutes, when he? was in Brattleboro’? 

Yours with kind regards 
Ann E. Brown 
Address 
Mrs Ann E. Brown 
Brattleboro’ 
Vt 


Correspondent: Ann Elizabeth Wetherbee (1807-1906), daughter of 
Abijah and Betsey Wilder Wetherbee of New Ipswich, New Hamp- 
shire, married Rev. Addison Brown (1799-1872), son of Aaron and 
Hannah Brown, in 1832; the couple then moved to Brattleboro, 
Vermont. Ann Wetherbee Brown was well versed in botany and as- 
tronomy. Addison Brown left the ministry in 1845 and conducted 
the Fremont School for Young Ladies in Brattleboro. 


1 Charles Christopher Frost (1805-1880), son of James and Eliza- 
beth Stewart of Brattleboro, was a shoemaker, a shoe trader, anda 
skilled botanist. He accompanied T when T explored the area dur- 
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ing his visit in 1856 (see Journal 1906, 9:62-74). In 1831 Frost married 
Roxanna Sargent (1806-1886), daughter of Thomas and Anna Lee 
Sargent of Brattleboro. 

? Emerson lectured in Brattleboro on January 3. 


Copy-text: ALS (Sewall) 


Editor’s Note 
This letter is endorsed “Ann E Brown”. 


Author’s Alteration 
he] here 


From Daniel Ricketson 
January 26, 1855 

Brooklawn, N. Bedford, 

26 Jan., 1855. 

Dear Sir,-I fully intended to have gone to Boston yester- 
day; but not being very well, deferred it until to-day, and 
now we are visited by a severe snowstorm, so that I fear 
the railway track may be obstructed. I shall not, therefore, 
be able to reach Concord this time. My only fear is that 
you may have gone to Boston in expectation of meeting 
me there; but as I have not heard from you to this effect I 
have no very strong reason to think so, and hope that you 
have not.’ 

Ishould like very much to see Concord and its environs 
with the Laird of Walden, and hope at no very distant 
time to do so, should it meet his pleasure. I hope also to 
see your lordship again here, and to visit with you some 
of our rural retreats. 

Yours, 
D. Ricketson. 
H. D. Thoreau, Esq., 
Concord, Mass. 


Correspondent: See pp. 231-232. 


‘In his February 1, 1855, response to Ricketson, T assures Ricket- 
son that he did not go to Boston (p. 314). 
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Copy-text: Ricketson 1902, 39-40 


Published: Ricketson 1902, 39-40; Cor 1958, 366-367 


From Thomas Cholmondeley 
January 30, 1855 
Hodnet 
Salop 
Tuesday 
1855 
My dear Thoreau 

You will be glad to hear that I am safe at my Brothers' 
house in Salop after a most disagreable Passage to En- 
gland in the steamer America. 

I have accepted the offer of a Captaincy in the Salop 
Militia, & it is probable that we shall be sent before very 
long to relieve other troops who are proceeding to the seat 
of the war. but ifthe strife continues to consume men at 
its present rate of 1000 a week we shall be involved in it I 
hope before the year is out by volunteering into the Line-* 

Meanwhile I shall use my best diligence to learn all I 
can of my men &c & prepare myself for the active service 
to which I impatiently look forward. Nothing can be more 
awful than the position of our poor army At the present 
rate of mortality they will be finished up by the time they 
are next wanted; & it will be reserved for the French to 
take Sabastopel.? 

We are learning a tremendous lesson: I hope we shall 
profit by it & so far from receding I trust we shall continue 
hostilities with greater energy & greater wisdom than 
before. 

I would rather see the country decimated than an inglo- 
rious or even an accommodating peace. 

My passion is to see the fellow crushed or to die in the 
attempt 

Lord John has resigned & the ministry is, we all think, 
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breaking up. It was high time considering the misman- 
agement of NewCastle.* 

We are in the midst of a great snow (great at least for 
us) Colds are rife in the Parish so that “coughing drowns 
the Parsons saw”5 

I find the red brick houses are the most striking feature 
on revisiting this country. Though a great deal smaller 
than your elegant villas our cottages on the whole please 
my eyes & look more homely, & very suggestive of good 
cheer. 

There is such a quietness & excessive sleepiness about 
Shropshire-the only excitement being an occasional ale- 
house brawl-that it is hardly possible to imagine we are 
at war 

The fact is the common people never see a newspaper- 
&such is their confidence in “the Queen’s army” that they 
believe prolonged resistance on the part of any power 
would be impossible & absurd My cousin in the Crimea 
still survives contrary to my expectations-we have heard 
a good anecdote from him. Early on Christmas morning 
the remains of the regiment to wh. he belongs gatherd 
painfully together, & as day dawned they all sung the fine 
English Carol “Christmas Awake”® It is rather touching. 

I find all here quite well & hearty & hope your people 
will be the same when this arrives at Concord-a place I 
shall often revisit in spirit- Pray remember me to your 
father mother & sister-to Mr Emerson & Channing & 
do not forget your promise to come over some time to 
England, which you will find a very snug & hospitable 
country-though perhaps decaying, & not on such a huge 
scale as America. 

My romance-the Dream of my life-without which it is 
not worth living for me-is-a glorious commonwealth- I 
am persuaded that things must in their way to this, be 
greatly worse before they can become better. Turn it 
how you will, our English nation no longer stands upon 
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the Living Laws of the Eternal God-we have turned our- 
selves to an empire & cotton bags & the leprosy of pro- 
digious manufacture.’ Let that all go & let us grow great 
men again instead of dressing up dolls for the market. I 
feel we are strong enough to live a better life than this 
one which now festers in all our joints. 
So much for the confession of a thorough english con- 
servative as you know me to be! 
You have my direction so pray write-your letter will be 
forwarded to wherever I may be- 
Dear Thoreau 
Ever affectionately yours 
Thos Cholmondeley 
Henry Thoreau Esq"? 
Concord 
Massachusetts U.S 
North America 


Correspondent: Thomas Cholmondeley (1823-1864), son of Charles 
Cowper and Mary Heber Cholmondeley of Condover, Salop, En- 
gland, arrived in Concord in September 1854, with letters of intro- 
duction to Emerson; he wanted to observe U.S. political institu- 
tions. At Emerson’s suggestion he lodged with the Thoreaus. He 
stayed for over two months, and he and T became good friends. 
Cholmondeley had traveled to New Zealand in 1850 and lived for 
a year on New Zealand’s South Island in a colony begun by the 
Canterbury Association, of which his uncle, William Henry Hugh, 
third Marquess of Cholmondeley, had been a founding member. 
He afterwards published Ultima Thule; or, Thoughts Suggested 
by a Residence in New Zealand (London: J. Chapman, 1854). Be- 
tween his visits to Concord in 1854 and 1858-1859, he served in the 
Crimean War as a major in the First Administrative Battalion of the 
Shropshire Rifle Volunteers. In 1855, he sent T a handsome gift of 
books on Eastern religion and philosophy. In 1863, as a condition 
of inheriting the family mansion, Condover Hall, Cholmondeley 
changed his surname to Owen. In 1864 he married Victoria Alexan- 
drina Cotes (1840-1918), daughter of John and Louisa Cope Cotes; 
he died on their honeymoon in Florence. 


1 Cholmondeley had two brothers. Reginald (1826-1896) gradu- 
ated from Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1849. In 1867 he married 
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Alice Mary Egerton (1836-1868), daughter of William Tatton (First 
Baron Egerton) and Charlotte Loftus Egerton. Reginald was also 
a major in a volunteer battalion. He was later a friend of Samuel 
Clemens’s. Richard Hugh (1828-1911) was ordained in the Church of 
England and became rector at Hodnet (1871-1896). In 1855 he mar- 
ried Emily Beaumont (1832?-1895), daughter of Henry and Cath- 
erine Cayley Beaumont. 

? In Britain, the militia and the line were distinct military groups. 
Militia was the name given to “various military units and forces, 
raised locally (and usually for the purpose of local defence) from 
the civilian population of an area, and distinguished from profes- 
sional standing armies as the latter developed” (OED). The line 
was “the regular and numbered troops as distinguished from the 
guards and the auxiliary forces” (OED). On December 19, 1854, 
the House of Commons brought forward a Militia Bill, “An Act to 
enable Her Majesty to accept the Services of the Militia out of the 
United Kingdom, for the vigorous Prosecution of the War.” Under 
the provisions of this bill members of the Salop Militia were al- 
lowed to volunteer to serve in the Crimean War. 

3 At the time Cholmondeley was writing, French and British 
troops were laying siege to the Russian city of Sevastopol. Con- 
ditions were difficult for both armies, but a fierce winter storm 
that hit the Crimea in November 1854 had damaged the British 
encampment and supply lines much more seriously than those of 
the French. Illness and casualties depleted the British army “at the 
rate of a regiment a day,” which caused a political crisis in England 
(Jasper Godwin Ridley, Lord Palmerston [New York: Dutton, 1970], 
p. 431). According to the London Times of January 30, “It is the fact 
that the management of the war has broken down, not in this or 
that department only, not temporarily, accidentally, or partially, 
but throughout, uniformly, from first to last, even to the very last 
date.” Britain did, however, participate in the fall of Sevastopol, 
which took place in September 1855, as well as in the 1856 Con- 
gress of Paris, which concluded with the signing of a peace treaty 
(Crimean War 1999, pp. 138, 159-162, and 203-210). 

4Lord John Russell (1792-1878), first Earl Russell, had been 
prime minister from 1846 to 1852, when he was replaced by George 
Hamilton-Gordon, fourth Earl of Aberdeen (1784-1860). Russell 
became foreign secretary in Aberdeen’s government but resigned 
after eight weeks, on February 21, 1853. He remained in the cabinet 
without portfolio and continued to be the leader of the House of 
Commons. Dissatisfied with Aberdeen’s conduct of the war, Rus- 
sell left the cabinet in January 1855, and he supported a motion 
by John Arthur Roebuck to inquire into the conduct of the war. 
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The successful motion caused the resignation of Aberdeen’s gov- 
ernment. Henry Pelham Fiennes Pelham-Clinton (1811-1864), fifth 
Duke of Newcastle under Lyme, had become secretary of state for 
war in June 1854. Despite his efforts in the summer and fall months 
to administer the Crimean War, the devastating conditions en- 
dured by the British army during the winter of 1854-1855 brought 
fierce criticism against Newcastle both in and out of Parliament, 
leading to his resignation on February 1, 1855. 

5 Cholmondeley quotes from Winter’s song in Love’s Labour's 

Lost: 
When all aloud the wind doth blow, 
And coughing drowns the parson’s saw, 
And birds sit brooding in the snow, 
And Marian’s nose looks red and raw, 
(Shakespeare, vol. 1, 5.2.868-871) 

€ Probably “Christians awake, salute the happy morn,’ a popular 
Christmas hymn based on a poem written in 1749 by John Byrom 
(1692-1763). 

7 Cholmondeley’s comment highlights the central place of the 
cotton textile industry in England’s economy at the time. The au- 
tomation of the weaving process occurred as the Industrial Revo- 
lution was gaining momentum in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, but initially much more linen and woolen textiles were 
produced than cotton. English mills imported raw cotton from the 
American South, and during the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, due to advances in cultivation and production, the price of 
raw cotton fell significantly relative to that of flax and wool. Ulti- 
mately cotton cloth became closely identified with the Industrial 
Revolution. 


Copy-text: ALS (MCo-SC; MaLiTIW, Walden Woods Project) 
Published: “T and Cholmondeley” 1893, 742-743; Cor 1958, 364-366 


Editor’s Notes 

This letter was sent in an envelope addressed “Henry Thoreau 
Esq" / Concord / Massachusetts / United States / North America.” 
and postmarked “Hodnet Ja 31 1855 M”; “{illegible} {illegible}ayton 
Fe 1 A’, which is overstamped “{illegible} 1855”; “Liverpool Fe 1 1855 
A4”; and “Boston 24 Br Pkt Feb 15 Paid”. 

The copy-text is tipped into volume 1 of Alfred W. Hosmer’s 
grangerized copy of Henry S. Salt’s Life of Henry David Thoreau, 
2nd ed. (London: Walter Scott, 1896), at p. 114. 

To the left of Cholmondeley’s “Tuesday” at the top of the letter, 
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T wrote “Jan 30"” in pencil. PE supplies the date “January 30” fol- 


lowing T’s notation. 
The leaf containing the letter is at MCo-SC; the envelope is at 
MaLiTIW. 


From Franklin Benjamin Sanborn 
January 30, 1855 

Hampton Falls, N. H., Jan’y 30th, ’55. 
My Dear Sir,-I have had it in mind to write you a letter ever 
since the day when you visited me, without my knowing 
it, at Cambridge. I saw you afterward at the Library, but 
refrained from introducing myself to you, in the hope that 
I should see you later in the day.’ But as I did not, will you 
allow me to seek you out, when next I come to Concord? 

The author of the criticism in the “Harvard Magazine” 
is Mr. Morton? of Plymouth, a friend and pupil of your 
friend, Marston Watson, of that old town. Accordingly I 
gave him the book which you left with me, judging that 
it belonged to him. He received it with delight, as a gift of 
value in itself, and the more valuable for the sake of the 
giver. 

We who in° Cambridge look toward Concord as a sort 
of Mecca for our pilgrimage’, are glad to see that your 
last book finds such favor with the public. It has made its 
way where your name has rarely been heard’, and the in- 
quiry, “Who is Mr. Thoreau?” is a sign® that the book has 
in part done its work-* For my own part, I thank you for 
the new light it shows’ me the aspect® of Nature in, and 
for the marvellous? beauty of your descriptions-° At the 
same time, if any one should ask me’ what I think of your 
philosophy, I should be apt to answer that it is not worth 
a straw. Whenever again you visit Cambridge, be assured, 
sir, that it would give me much pleasure to see you at my 
room. There, or in Concord, I hope soon to see you; if I 
may intrude so much on your time. 

Believe me always, yours very truly, 
F. B. Sanborn. 
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Correspondent: Franklin Benjamin Sanborn (1831-1917), son of 
Aaron and Lydia Leavitt Sanborn of Hampton Falls, New Hamp- 
shire, graduated from Harvard in 1855 and moved to Concord, 
where he had opened a school in the winter of 1854-1855. Sanborn 
became an ardent abolitionist, one of the “secret six,’ a group that 
provided material support to John Brown as he planned the attack 
at Harpers Ferry. Sanborn’s first wife was Ariana Smith Walker 
(1829-1854), daughter of James and Sally Smith Walker. When they 
met in 1850 she was suffering from a neurological disease; they 
married in 1854 and she died eight days later. In 1862 he married 
Louisa Augusta Leavitt (1833-1918), daughter of Joseph and Eliza- 
beth Yendall Leavitt. Sanborn devoted himself to literary pursuits, 
among which was his project to write biographies of the Concord 
writers. His zeal for advancing their reputations was matched only 
by the irresponsible liberties he took in editing their texts. 


* Sanborn describes the incident in HDT 1882. T visited Sanborn, 
the editor of the Harvard Magazine, to leave a copy of A Week on 
the Concord and Merrimack Rivers for the author of a review of that 
book and Walden which had just appeared in that magazine. “It so 
happened,’ writes Sanborn, “that I was in the College Library when 
Thoreau was calling on me, and when he came, directly after, to the 
Library, some one present pointed him out to me as the author of 
‘Walden’” (p. 196). 

2 Edwin Morton (1832-1900), son of Edwin and Betsey Harlow 
Morton, was Sanborn’s classmate at Harvard. A native of Plym- 
outh, Morton spent some time as a boy at Brook Farm. He gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1855 and studied law there from 1860 to 1862. 
Between 1855 and 1860 he worked as a tutor in the family of Gerrit 
Smith, one of the “secret six” who aided abolitionist John Brown in 
his raid on Harpers Ferry. On January 11, 1860, a U.S. Senate com- 
mittee subpoenaed Morton to testify about the raid. To evade the 
committee, Morton traveled to England; in a letter of April 23, 1861, 
Cholmondeley mentions having seen Morton during that time (see 
Cor 1958, p. 612). Morton published “Thoreau and His Books” in the 
January 1855 number of the Harvard Magazine (pp. 87-99). Writing 
in a style reminiscent of Carlyle’s, Morton claimed, “[t]here is ... 
a fruit of the tropics, protected by a rough and shaggy coat, which 
affords both meat and milk at all seasons. Such are Mr. Thoreau’s 
books” (p. 99). Like Sanborn, Morton also found fault with T’s phi- 
losophy: “Though answering to both, he is more truly the poet than 
the priest of Nature. As the latter, his philosophy is sometimes at 
fault, and his homilies not wholly important or intelligible” (p. 91). 


Copy-text: HDT 1882, 196-197 
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Editor’s Notes 

This letter was offered for sale in The Library of Charles E. Fein- 
berg, Detroit, Part I: Autographs and Manuscripts (New York: Parke- 
Bernet Galleries, 1968, item 590) and in The Collector (Hunter, NY.: 
Walter R. Benjamin, 1977, item K 856). 

The description in the Feinberg sale catalog includes the fol- 
lowing: 

A.L.s., 2 pp. 4to. Hampton Falls, N. H., Jan’y 30th [18]55. To 
Henry David Thoreau.... “At the same time, if any one should 
ask what I think of your philosophy, I should be apt to answer 
that it is not worth a straw.” 

The description in The Collector includes the following: 

ALS, 2 pp. 4to, Hampton Falls, N.H., Jan. 30, 1855. To Henry D. 
Thoreau. ... “We who in Cambridge look toward Concord as a 
sort of Mecca for our pilgrimage, are glad to see that your last 
book [Walden] finds such favor with the public. It has made 
its way where your name has rarely been heard, and the in- 
quiry “Who is Mr. Thoreau?” is a sign that the book has in part 
done its work- For my own part I thank you for the new light 
it shown [sic] me the aspect of Nature in, and for the marvel- 
lous beauty of your descriptions- At the same time, if any one 
should ask me what I think of your philosophy, I should be apt 
to answer that it is not worth a straw...” 

The portion of the text that appears in The Collector shows sev- 
eral characteristics of T’s manuscript copy-texts that are absent 
from HDT 1882. Therefore the copy-text has been emended to the 
reading in The Collector in a number of cases. 

in] The Collector; at in copy-text 

pilgrimage] The Collector; pilgrimages in copy-text 

heard] The Collector; heard before in copy-text 

is a sign] The Collector; proves in copy-text 

work-] The Collector; ~. in copy-text 

marvellous] The Collector; marvelous in copy-text 

descriptions-] The Collector; ~. in copy-text 

aspect] The Collector; aspects in copy-text 


Substantive Variants 

The text of this letter is based on a published source, HDT 1882; 
potentially authoritative substantive readings in two sale catalogs, 
the Feinberg sale catalog (item 590) and The Collector (item K 856), 
are reported below. 
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shows] in copy-text; shown in The Collector 
ask me] in copy-text; ask in Feinberg sale catalog 


To Ann Wetherbee Brown 
February 1, 1855 

Concord Feb 1°55 
Dear Madam, 

I have not contemplated visiting Brattleboro next sum- 
mer, as you have heard; but it is pleasant to entertain, if 
only for a moment the idea of such an excursion. I should 
like very much to walk in your woods, which are more 
primitive than ours, and especially in company with Mr 
Frost, of whom I have heard through Mr Russell & Miss 
Ann Whiting.’ 

Be assured that whenever I may come to Brattleboro, 
and I feel many attractions drawing me that way, I shall 
remember the spirit of your very kind and hospitable 
invitation. 

Yrs respectfully 
Henry D. Thoreau 


Correspondent: See p. 303. 


1 John Lewis Russell (1808-1873), son of John and Eunice Hunt 
Russell of Salem, Massachusetts, graduated from Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1828 and from the Harvard Divinity School in 1831. He held 
a number of pastorates until he returned to Salem in 1853, and that 
year he married Hannah Buckminster Ripley (1804-1884), daugh- 
ter of David and Orra Bliss Ripley of Greenfield. Though Russell 
never left the ministry, he held no further pastorates. Instead, he 
pursued his interest in botany, at which he was very successful. 
He was active in the Essex County Natural History Society and the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. A sometimes combative and 
strong-tempered man, Russell enjoyed theological debate and 
hated slavery. 

Anne Maria Whiting (1814-1867), another abolitionist, was a Con- 
cord resident and the daughter of William and Hannah Conant 
Whiting. 


Copy-text: ALS (VtU, Wilbur Collection 855-151-1) 
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To Daniel Ricketson 
February 1, 1855 

Concord Feb 1°’55 
Dear Sir, 

I supposed, as I did not see you on the 24" or 25", that 
some track or other was obstructed; but the solid earth 
still holds together between New Bedford and Concord, 
and I trust that as this time you staid away, you may live 
to come another day.' I did not go to Boston, for with re- 
gard to that place, I sympathize with one of my neighbors, 
an old man, who has not been there since the last war, 
when he was compelled to go-* No, I have a real genius 
for staying at home.’ 

I have been looking of* late at Bewick’s tail-pieces® in 
the “Birds”-all they have of him at Harvard. Why will he 
be a little vulgar at times?‘ Yesterday I made an excursion 
up our river-skated some thirty miles in a few hours, if 
you will believe it-* So with reading & writing & skating, 
the night comes round again.° 

Yrs 
Henry D. Thoreau. 


Correspondent: See pp. 231-232. 


* A modification of the proverb “[h]e who fights and runs away, 
may live to fight another day,” which is at least as old as Menander. 
Versions appear in the writings of Erasmus, Samuel Butler, and 
many others. See The Oxford Dictionary of Proverbs, s.v. “fights.” 

2 The neighbor T refers to is George Minott (1783-1861), a Con- 
cord farmer who lived opposite Emerson on the Lexington Road. 
Ina Journal entry dated March 23, 1854, T writes, “Minott confesses 
to me today that he has not been to Boston since the last war or 
1815” (Journal 8 2002, p. 47). 

3 T may have in mind a passage from Simon Ockley’s History of 
the Saracens: “Sitting still at Home is the Heavenly Way. The going 
out, is the Way of the World” (2:34). He had copied this passage into 
his Journal entry for December 27, 1840 (Journal 1 1981, p. 210). 

4 T had borrowed both volumes of Thomas Bewick’s History of 
British Birds from Harvard on January 16, 1855. The “tail-pieces” 
are ornamental engravings at the end of each chapter. Among 
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otherwise innocuous scenes of animals, landscapes, and cherubs, 
Bewick created several images that T could have thought “a little 
vulgar”: a drunk vomiting in front of a liquor barrel and a defecat- 
ing horse (1:47, 254), and a boy urinating to increase the liquid in 
a pond in which another boy is sailing a toy boat (2:282), among 
others. When he first wrote to T in August 1854, after having read 
Walden, Ricketson included “Bewick (wood engraver)” on his list 
of favorite books (p. 231); during T’s December 1854 stay with Rick- 
etson, T noted that Ricketson owned copies of several of Bewick’s 
books and that “[t]he tail-pieces were the attraction to him” (Jour- 
nal 1906, 7:90). 

5 Most of T’s Journal entry for January 31 consists of his descrip- 
tion of skating up the Concord River to the boundary of Wayland 
and Sudbury on “a clear, cold, beautiful day” (Journal 1906, 7:155- 
159). 

€ T quotes part of a line from Robert Burns’s “Young Jockey”: 

My Jockey toils upon the plain, 
Thro’ wind and weet, thro’ frost and snaw; 
And o’er the lea I look fu’ fain 
When Jockey’s owsen hameward ca’ 
An’ aye the night comes round again, 
When in his arms he taks me a’; 
An’ aye he vows he'll be my ain 
An lang’s he has a breath to draw. 
(The Poetical Works of Robert Burns, 2:213) 


Copy-text: ALS (IU, Samuel A. Jones Papers, Folder 23) 


Published: HDT 1882, 274; Ricketson 1902, 40; FL 1906, 248; Cor 
1958, 369 


Editor’s Notes 

This letter was sent in an envelope addressed “Daniel Ricketson 
Esq / New Bedford / Mass” and postmarked “Concord Mass. Feb 1”; 
itis endorsed “H. D Thoreau / r Feb. 1. 1855” 

Several lines below T’s signature on p. 2, Ricketson wrote in pen- 
cil: “I tore off the other half this sheet DR” 

tail-pieces] PE; tail- / pieces in MS 


Author’s Alteration 
of] at 
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To Franklin Benjamin Sanborn 
February 2, 1855 
Concord Feb 2255 
Mr F. B. Sanborn, 
Dear Sir, 

I fear that you did not get the note which I left with the 
Librarian for you, and so will thank you again for you po- 
liteness. I was sorry that I was obliged to go into Boston 
almost immediately. However, I shall be glad to see you 
whenever you come to Concord, and I will suggest noth- 
ing to discourage your coming, so far as I am concerned, 
trusting that you know what it is to take a partridge on the 
wing. 

You tell me that the author of the criticism is Mr. Mor- 
ton.'I had heard as much, & indeed guessed more. I have 
latterly found Concord nearer to Cambridge than I be- 
lieved I should, when I was leaving my Alma Mater, and 
hence you will not be surprised if even I feel some interest 
in the success of the Harvard Magazine. 

Believe me 
Yr truly 
Henry D. Thoreau 


Correspondent: See p. 311. 


1 Edwin Morton’s review of A Week on the Concord and Merri- 
mack Rivers and Walden appeared in the Harvard Magazine for 
January 1855; see pp. 310-311. 


Copy-text: Facsimile of ALS (location of MS unknown) 


Published: FL 1894, 300; FL 1906, 252-253; Cor 1958, 369-370 


From Elizabeth Oakes Smith 
February 14, 1855 
Brooklyn L. I. 14" Feb. 1855 
To Henry Thoreau, 
My Dear Sir, 
When on my visit to Concord three years ago,’ I remem- 
ber some brief and pleasant interviews with yourself, and 
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though we did not seem to become much acquainted, I 
thought our meeting was mutually agreeable-at least it 
was on my part. The memory of this emboldens me to ask 
a favor of you. 

I am making plans to give my Lecture upon Margaret 
Fuller in Boston sometime near the close of the month.* I 
could wish also to speak again in Concord, provided the 
people would like to hear me. Will you have the goodness 
to make some enquiries for me? and drop me a word as 
to the result? I think I shall write to Mrs Emmerson also, 
although I feel some delicacy in so doing, knowing the 
goodness of her heart will prompt her to make much 
effort, and I am loth to tax her.? I remember Mr Foster* 
expressed a willingness to serve me in this way, I should 
write him were I assured that he is at present in Concord- 
but Iam not and have not the means of learning. Mr Em- 
merson is probably away. I should like to preach in the 
evening upon Sunday. 

I have many things to say unto you, but reserve them 
till we meet. I can see the progress of opinions foreshad- 
owing the better time-and we live only to work with dili- 
gence, and wait-wait, and the harvest will follow in due 
time 

Truly Yours 
E. Oakes Smith 


Correspondent: Elizabeth Oakes Prince (1806-1893), daughter of 
David and Sophia Blanchard Prince, married Seba Smith (1792- 
1868), son of Seba and Apphia Stevens Smith, in 1823. An author 
of poems, sketches, and a drama, she strongly supported women’s 
rights and published Woman and Her Needs (New York: Fowlers 
and Wells, 1851). One of the first women on the lyceum circuit, 
Smith was also an abolitionist. Seba Smith became well known for 
a humoristic series featuring the fictional “Major Jack Downing.” 


* Smith lectured on “Womanhood” at the Concord Lyceum on 
December 31, 1851. 

2 In addition to the Fuller lecture scheduled for February 26 at 
the Meionaon Hall, Smith also planned another lecture in Boston, 
“The Dignity of Labor,’ for February 28. 
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3 As T explains to Smith on February 19, the Concord Lyceum 
curators had “exceeded their means” for the season (p. 325). In 
addition to T himself, James Russell Lowell, Cornelius Felton, and 
Simon Brown were scheduled to lecture in February; Emerson and 
three others were scheduled for March. Despite the lack of funds 
and the crowded calendar, T apparently made an effort to accom- 
modate Smith, for Ellen Emerson wrote her father on February 18 
that “Mother and Mr Thoreau are going to try to raise the money to 
have her come, I believe” (The Letters of Ellen Tucker Emerson, ed. 
Edith E. W. Gregg [Kent, Ohio: Kent State University Press, 1982], 
1:86). 

4 The Rev. Daniel Foster, who was then living in Princeton, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Copy-text: ALS (MCo-SC, Henry David Thoreau Papers, Series IV, 
Box 2, Folder 7) 


Editor’s Note 
This letter is endorsed “Oakes Smith” 


To Thomas Cholmondeley 
February 17, 1855 
Concord Mass. 
Feb 7" 1855 
Dear Cholmondeley, 

I am glad to hear that you have arrived safely at Hod- 
net, and that there is a solid piece of ground of that name 
which can support a man better than a floating plank in 
that to me as yet purely historical England. 

But have I not seen you with my own eyes, a piece of 
England herself? and has not your letter come out to me 
thence? I have now reason to believe that Salop is as real 
a place as Concord, with, at least, as good an underpin- 
ning of granite floating in liquid fire. I congratulate you* 
on having arrived safely at that floating isle, after your 
disagreeable passage in the steamer America. So are we 
not all making a passage, agreeable or disagreeable, in 
the steamer Earth, trusting to arrive at last at some less 
undulating Salop and Brother’s house? 

I cannot say that I am surprised to hear that you have 
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joined the militia, after what I have heard from your lips, 
but I am glad to doubt if there will be occasion for your 
volunteering into the line.’ Perhaps I am thinking of the 
saying that it is always darkest just before day.* I believe 
that it is only necessary that England be fully awakened to 
a sense of her position, in order that she may right herself- 
especially as the weather will soon cease to be her foe.* 

I wish I could believe that the cause in which you are 
embarked is the cause of the people of England. However, 
Ihave no sympathy with the idleness that would contrast 
this fighting with the teachings of the pulpit, for per- 
chance more true virtue is being practised at Sebastopol 
than in many years of peace. It is a pity that we seem to 
require a war from time to time? to assure us that there is 
any manhood still left in man. 

I was much pleased by Wilkinson’s vigorous & telling 
assault on Allopathy, though he substitutes another and 
perhaps no stronger thigh for that.* Something as good on 
the whole conduct of the war would be of service. Can not 
Carlyle supply it? We will not require him to provide the 
remedy. Every man to his trade.® 

As you know, I am notin any sense a politician. You who 
live in that snug and compact isle may dream ofa glorious 
Commonwealth, but I have some doubts whether I and 
the new king of the Sandwich Islands‘ shall pull together. 
When I think of the gold-diggers and the Mormons, the 
slaves and slave-holders, and the flibustiers,’ I naturally 
dream of a glorious private life. No-I am not patriotic; I 
shall not meddle with the gem of the Antilles; Gen. Quit- 
man cannot count on my aid,-alas* forè him.! nor can 
Gen. Pierce.’ 

I still take my daily walk or skate over Concord fields or 
meadows, and on the whole have more to do with nature 
than with man. We have not had much snow this winter, 
but have had some remarkably cold weather, the mercury 
Feb 6" not rising above 6° below zero during the day, and 
the next morning falling to 26°-.° Some ice is still 20 inches 
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thick about us. A rise in the river has made uncommonly 
good skating which I have improved to the extent of some 
30 miles at a time, 15 out & 15 in. 

Emerson is off westward, enlightening the Hamiltoni- 
ans & others, mingling his thunder with that of Niagara." 
Since his themes are England & slavery some begin to 
claim him as a practical man. 

Channing still sits warming his 5 wits*-his sixth you 
know is always limber-over that stove, with the dog down 
cellar. 

Lowell has just been appointed Professor of Belles 
Lettres in Harvard University, in place of Longfellow, re- 
signed, and will go very soon to spend another year in 
Europe before taking his seat." 

I am from time to time congratulating myself on my 
general want of success as a lecturer-apparent want of 
success, but is it not a real triumph? I do my work clean 
as I go along, and they will not be likely to want me any- 
where again. So there is no danger of my repeating myself 
and getting to a barrel of sermons which you must upset 
& begin again with.” 

My father & mother & sister all desire to be remembered 
to you, & trust that you will never come within range of 
Russian bullets. 

Of course I would rather think of you as settled down 
there in Shropshire, in the camp of the English people, 
making acquaintance with your men-striking at the root 
of the evil-perhaps assaulting that rampart of cotton bags 
that you tell of. But it makes no odds where a man goes 
or stays if he is only about his business. 

Let me hear from you, wherever you are, and believe 
me yours ever in the good fight,-whether before Sebasto- 
pol or under the Wreken-"* 

Henry D. Thoreau. 
Thomas Cholmondeley Esq 
Hodnet 
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Market Drayton 
Shropshire 
England 


Correspondent: See p. 307. 


1 For an explanation of the difference between the militia and the 
line, see p. 308, note 2. 

2 The proverb has many forms and dates at least from the time of 
Euripides; see Iphigeneia among the Taurians 721: “Still, depend- 
ably true it is that extreme misfortune oftentimes begets extreme 
change” (Loeb). 

3 The English troops, laying siege to Sevastopol, had been dev- 
astated by a fierce winter storm that hit the Crimea in November 
1854; see p. 308, note 3. 

4 James John Garth Wilkinson (1812-1899), a translator of Swe- 
denborg whom Emerson visited during his 1848 trip to England, 
had been trained in conventional medicine, also known as al- 
lopathy. In allopathic medicine the treatment of disease is based 
on the use of remedies, such as drugs or surgery, that produce 
“effects different from or incompatible with those produced by 
the disease being treated” (Merriam-Webster On-Line, s.v. “allopa- 
thy”). Wilkinson converted to and became a strong proponent of 
homeopathy, in which disease is treated “by the administration of 
minute doses of a remedy that would in healthy persons produce 
symptoms similar to those of the disease” (Merriam-Webster On- 
Line, s.v. “homeopathy”). T probably read Wilkinson’s War, Chol- 
era, and the Ministry of Health (1854). In 1853-1854 a cholera epi- 
demic swept London, and Wilkinson in his book attacks allopathic 
treatments for the disease, citing statistics that support the success 
of homeopathic treatment and criticizing allopathic physicians as 
close-minded practitioners of an old-fashioned system protected 
by established political and institutional entities. Wilkinson also 
asserts that homeopathic treatment would have been more suc- 
cessful than traditional medicine in alleviating pain and reducing 
deaths among the troops in the Crimea. Although he seems to have 
enjoyed Wilkinson’s lively style, T indicates that he supports nei- 
ther “thigh” -neither allopathy nor homeopathy. 

5 Another proverb originating with the ancients. 

€ The New-York Daily Tribune for January 31 announced the death 
of King Kamehameha III (1813-1854) of Hawai’i, who had died on 
December 15, 1854, and whose funeral was held on January 10, 
1855. He was succeeded by Prince Alexander Liholiho, King Kame- 
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hameha IV (1834-1863). Hawai’i was named the Sandwich Islands 
by Captain James Cook (1728-1779), and although the kingdom’s 
constitution of 1840 used only the name “Hawai’i,’ the two names 
continued to be used interchangeably for some time. 

7 T cites several topics that were currently the subject of public 
discussion or debate. The California Gold Rush, which began with 
the discovery of gold at Sutter’s Mill in 1848, was still drawing pros- 
pectors. In a Journal entry dated February 1, 1852, T had expressed 
his opinion of this enterprise: “The recent rush to California & the 
attitude of its philosophers & prophets in relation to it-appears 
to me to reflect the greatest disgrace on mankind. That so many 
are ready to get their living by the lottery of gold digging without 
contributing any value to society-and that the great majority who 
stay at home justify them in this both by precept and example- It 
matches the infatuation of the Hindoos who have cast themselves 
under the car of Juggernaut. ... Going to California. It is only 3000 
miles nearer to Hell” (Journal 4 1992, pp. 316-317). 

T’s comment about the Mormons may refer to the establishment 
in 1854 of outfitting camps near the City of Kansas for members 
of the group migrating westward to Utah. The Mormons made up 
only about 15 percent of an estimated twenty-one thousand settlers 
who traveled overland to California, Oregon, and Utah in 1854, but 
their presence might have been of special note because of a history 
of conflict between Mormon and non-Mormon residents on the 
Missouri-Kansas border (see Fred E. Woods, “The 1854 Mormon 
Emigration at the Missouri-Kansas Border,’ Kansas History: A Jour- 
nal of the Central Plains 32 [winter 2009-2010]: 226-245). 

The enactment of the Kansas-Nebraska Act in May 1854 moved 
the nation closer to war over the slavery question, and a local 
event, the May 1854 rendition of Anthony Burns from Boston, had 
prompted T to write “Slavery in Massachusetts,’ which he deliv- 
ered at an abolitionist rally in Framingham, Massachusetts, on July 
4, 1854. For more information, see p. 236, notes 1 and 2; pp. 261-262, 
notes 3 and 4; pp. 266-267, note 3. 

A flibustier or filibuster is an unauthorized armed expedition 
into a foreign country. In the mid-nineteenth century the term re- 
ferred to private attempts by United States citizens to overthrow 
governments in Latin America. 

8 John Anthony Quitman (1798-1858), a lawyer, soldier, and poli- 
tician from Mississippi, served two terms as governor of the state, 
from 1835 to 1836 and from 1850 to 1851. One of the most promi- 
nent filibusterers, Quitman actively supported revolution in Cuba 
(the “gem of the Antilles”) and hoped that the United States would 
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annex the island. He was indicted for his activities, but the case 
against him was dismissed. An early member of the Nullifier Party, 
an organization that promoted state’s rights, Quitman was ap- 
pointed a brigadier-general and saw action in Mexico. He was later 
appointed civil and military governor of Mexico City. A month after 
T’s letter, Quitman began to serve in the U.S. Congress. On January 
16, 1855, the New-York Daily Tribune reported that “there has been 
another grand failure of the Quitman Expedition against Cuba, the 
headquarters of which have for some time past been at Natchez. 
Quitman and his party were confident that they would be able 
to leave during the first week of the present month, but their as- 
surances have proved altogether delusive.” Franklin Pierce (1804- 
1869), a friend of Hawthorne’s at Bowdoin, served in the Maine leg- 
islature and in both houses of the U.S. Congress. Though a lawyer, 
Pierce, too, became a brigadier-general in the Mexican-American 
War. Elected president in 1852, he opposed abolition and favored 
annexation of Cuba. 
° In a Journal entry for February 7, T describes the effects of the 
cold: 
The coldest night for a long, long time was last. Sheets froze 
stiff about the faces. Cat mewed to have the door opened, but 
was at first disinclined to go out. When she came in at nine she 
smelt of meadow-hay. We all took her up and smelled of her, it 
was so fragrant. Had cuddled in some barn. People dreaded to 
go to bed. The ground cracked in the night as if a powder-mill 
had blown up, and the timbers of the house also. My pail of 
water was frozen in the morning so that I could not break it. 
Must leave many buttons unbuttoned, owing to numb fingers. 
Iron was like fire in the hands. Thermometer at about 7:30 
A. M. gone into the bulb, -19° at least. The cold has stopped 
the clock. Every bearded man is a gray-beard. Bread, meat, 
milk, cheese, etc., etc., all frozen. See the inside of your cellar 
door all covered and sparkling with frost like Golconda. Pity 
the poor who have not a large wood-pile. The latches are white 
with frost, and every nail-head in entries, etc., has a white cap. 
The chopper hesitates to go to the woods. (Journal 1906, 7:173) 
* This long excursion, which took place on January 31, involved 
skating up the Concord River to the boundary of Wayland and Sud- 
bury, and returning. T describes it in a Journal entry for that date 
VJournal 1906, 7:155-159), and he mentions it to Daniel Ricketson in 
a letter of February 1 (see pp. 314-315). 
“ Emerson left Concord, probably on February 5, for a lecture 
tour, first in New York City, then in Philadelphia, and then in up- 
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state New York and Ontario. T would have known that he had lec- 
tures scheduled both at Hamilton College in Clinton, New York, 
and at Hamilton, Ontario. 

2 T alludes to a refrain in Alfred Tennyson’s “Song.-The Owl”: 
“Alone and warming his five wits, / The white owl in the belfry 
sits” (Poems, 1:20). The “five wits” are “usually, the five (bodily) 
senses; often vaguely, the perceptions or mental faculties gener- 
ally” (OED). 

8 James Russell Lowell (1819-1891) graduated from Harvard in 
1838 and became a well-known poet. He had recently delivered the 
Lowell Institute lectures, which were so successful that Harvard of- 
fered, as T reports, to make him Longfellow’s successor as Smith 
Professor of the French and Spanish Languages and Literatures 
and Professor of Belles Lettres. 

“ Figuratively, the “barrel of sermons” refers to a minister’s stock 
of homilies delivered over a number of years, but the metaphor 
may derive from a literal storage arrangement. In “Learning from 
Old Sermons,” an uncredited short piece in The Christian Century, 
July 12, 1917, 8-9, the author states: “Ministers are supposed to keep 
a sermon barrel. In the old days all the minister needed to do was 
to turn it over and preach back through it again.” 

1 In response to Cholmondeley’s reference to the cotton textile 
industry in his letter of January 30 (p. 307), T alludes to “redouts of 
cotton-bags,” the phrase Thomas Carlyle uses to characterize the 
defenses of the city of Lyon, a Girondin stronghold which fell to the 
Revolutionary Army in 1793 (see The French Revolution, 3:234, 269). 

© The Wrekin is a mountain in Shropshire, made familiar by the 
common toast: “To all friends round the Wrekin.” 


Copy-text: Facsimile of ALS (Shropshire Archives) 


Published: “T and Cholmondeley” 1893, 743-744; FL 1894, 295-298; 
T: Home 1902, 150; FL 1906, 249-251; Cor 1958, 370-372 


Editor’s Note 

PE supplies “17” in the date based on the fact that T is respond- 
ing to Cholmondeley’s letter of January 30, 1855, which arrived in 
Boston on February 15. See pp. 309-310, Editor’s Notes. 


Author’s Alterations 
you] interlined with a caret 
to time] interlined with a caret 
alas] nor 
for] can 
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To Elizabeth Oakes Smith 
February 19, 1855 

Concord Feb. 19" 55 
My Dear Madam, 

I presume you will like an early, though it should be an 
unfavorable, answer to your note. After due consultation 
and inquiry, I am sorry to be obliged to say that we can- 
not make it worth your while to come to Concord at this 
season. The curators of the Lyceum, before which you 
lectured three years ago, tell me that they have already 
exceeded their means,-our N.E. towns are not so enter- 
prising as some western ones, in this respect-and Mr Fos- 
ter’s society, which which used to be our next resource, 
furnishing a meeting-house & an audience, no longer ex- 
ists.’ He is settled in Princeton, in this state. 

Mrs Emerson sends love, and wishes me to say, that she 
would be glad to have you spend a day or 2 with her after 
Mr E’s return, which will probably be before the middle 
of March,-& she will not forget that you have a lecture on 
Margaret Fuller in your bag. 

I remember well meeting you at Mr Emerson’s, in com- 
pany with Mr Alcott, and that we did not fatally disagree.* 
You were fortunate to be here at the same time with Mr 
A. who diffuses sunshine wherever he goes. I hear that 
he says the times are so hard that the people cannot have 
him to converse. Are not those hard times indeed? 

As for the good time that is coming, let us not forget that 
there is a good time going too, & see that we dwell on that 
eternal ridge between the twoo which neither comes nor 
goes. 

Yrs truly 
Henry D. Thoreau 


Correspondent: See p. 317. 


1 In the 1840s Daniel Foster was a minister to the First Univer- 
salist Society in Concord, whose meeting-house later became St. 
Bernard’s Roman Catholic Church. 
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2 Although they did not disagree, T wrote a cool response in 
his Journal following their meeting: “It requires nothing less than 
a chivalric feeling to sustain a conversation with a lady. I carried 
her lecture for her in my pocket wrapped in her handkerchief-my 
pocket exhales cologne to this moment. The championess of wom- 
ans rights still asks you to be a ladies’ man- ... I fear that to the last 
woman’s lectures will demand mainly courtesy from man” (Jour- 
nal 4 1992, pp. 233-234). 

3 For the “conversations” or discussion groups that Alcott orga- 
nized and led, see p. 11, note 2. Alcott would only be able to arrange 
one conversation during 1855, and the family would encounter se- 
rious financial difficulties. Alcott accepted money from Emerson, 
who had created a subscription fund to help him, and the family 
moved into a rent-free house in Wolcott, New Hampshire. 


Copy-text: ALS (MaLiTIW, Thoreau Society Archives) 


Published: T to Smith 1942, n.p.; Cor 1958, 372-373 


To Thaddeus William Harris 
February 27, 1855 
Concord Mass Feb 27" 
1855 
Dear Sir, 
Ireturn to the Library, by Mr Frost,’ the following books, 
viz 
Wood's N. E. Prospect,” 
Sagard’s “Histoire du Canada,”* 
& Bewick’s “British Birds.”* 
Yrs respectfully 
Henry D. Thoreau 


Correspondent: See p. 88. 


* Henry Walker Frost (1838-1891), son of Rev. Barzillai Frost and 
Elmira Stone Frost of Concord, graduated from Harvard in 1858 
and became a lawyer. 

? William Wood, New-England’s Prospect. T copied several pas- 
sages from Wood into his Journal, and in a January 9 Journal entry 
he described Wood’s writing as follows: “What a strong and hearty 
but reckless, hit-or-miss style had some of the early writers of New 
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England, like Josselyn and William Wood ... [Wood] speaks a good 
word for New England, indeed will come very near lying for her, 
and when he doubts the justness of his praise, he brings it out not 
the less roundly” (Journal 1906, 7:108-109). 

3 Gabriel Sagard, Histoire du Canada et voyages que les frères mi- 
neurs recollects y ont faicts pour la conversion des infidelles. 

+ Thomas Bewick, History of British Birds. 


Copy-text: ALS (ViU, Clifton Waller Barrett Library, Henry David 
Thoreau Collection 6345 E [45]) 


Published: Cor 1958, 373 


Editor’s Note 
This letter is addressed “Librarian / of / Harvard University / 
Politeness of Mr. Frost” 


To Mrs. Brown 
March 1, 1855 
Concord Feb. 29" 55 
Mrs. Brown, 
Dear Madam, 

Though I failed to recognise you last evening in the 
dusky entry, I assure you that I have not forgotten a pleas- 
ant call which I made at your house some years ago. 

Yrs truly 
Henry D. Thoreau 


Correspondent: “Mrs. Brown” is probably Ann Caroline French 
Brown (1808-1898), daughter of Daniel and Mercy Brown French 
of New Hampshire. In 1828 Ann Caroline French married Simon 
Brown (1802-1873), son of Nathaniel and Mary Sleeper Brown and 
a Concord resident. Simon Brown lectured at the Concord Lyceum 
in the Town Hall on the evening of February 28, 1855; he was then 
lieutenant governor of Massachusetts. 


Copy-text: ALS (ViBlbV, Dayton Kohler Collection MS 55-003) 


Editor’s Note 

T probably encountered Mrs. Brown in the entryway to the Con- 
cord Town Hall on the evening of February 28, 1855. PE supplies the 
month and day “March 1” since 1855 was not a leap year. 
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To Charles Sumner 
March 12, 1855 
Concord Mar. 12 
1855 
Dear Sir 
Allow me to thank you for the Comp’d’m of the U.S. 
census,’ which has come safely to hand. It looks as full 
of facts as a chestnut of meat. I expect to nibble at it for 
many years. 
I read with pleasure your pertinent Address before the 
Merc. Lib. Association,” sent me long ago. 
Yrs truly 
Henry D. Thoreau 
Charles Sumner. 


Correspondent: See p. 76. 


‘ Statistical View of the United States ... Being a Compendium of 
the Seventh Census. The data for the seventh census was collected 
in 1850; as the title page indicates, this report also includes “the re- 
sults of every previous census, beginning with 1790.” 

? The Position and Duties of the Merchant: An Address before the 
Mercantile Library Association of Boston. 


Copy-text: ALS (MH-H, MS Am 1 [6271]) 
Published: Cor 1958, 374; Companion 1964, 231 


Editor’s Note 
This letter is endorsed “H. D. Thoreau”. 


To George William Curtis 
April 13, 1855 
Concord Mass. Ap 13" 
55 
Mr Editor, 

I used the expressions of Mr Treat’s biographer® & to 
some extent eulogist, merely condensing them’, being 
myself a wholly indifferent party; but I see that I was not 
careful enough to preserve the past tense. I suppose that 
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your objection’ will be avoided by writing the passage 
thus,- 

“Not one of those moderate Calvinists, said to be com- 
mon in the writer’s day, who, by giving up or explaining 
away the peculiar doctrines of the party, became like a 
porcupine disarmed of its quills, but a consistent Cal- 
vinist, who could dart his quills to a distance and coura- 
geously defend himself” 


e 


“So common at the present time” are the historian’s 
words. You perceive that I omit one of the porcupines, but 
I prefer to leave something to be explained away. 

By “Scripture” I mean the bible. I suspected that the 
line was derived from Elliot’s Indian bible. It will be better 
if it is printed “the Scriptures’, and so save me from the 
suspicion of weakness.’ If this is obscure, I do not see any 
help for it, but must consent to be understood by the few. 

In the remaining clause I should like to substitute “prob- 
ably” for “may be” 

Henry D. Thoreau. 


Correspondent: See p. 132. 


1 T is responding to a query, no longer extant, from Curtis, an 
editor at Putnam’s Monthly Magazine who was to publish three in- 
stallments of T’s work on Cape Cod. The subject of the passage in 
question was Rev. Samuel Treat (1648-1717), who graduated from 
Harvard in 1669 and began to preach at Eastham, Massachusetts, 
in 1672. T used as his source a sketch of Treat by Rev. James Free- 
man (1759-1835) that reads: “Mr. Treat, as may be supposed from 
the period in which he lived, was a Calvinist: but his Calvinism was 
of the strictest kind; not that moderate Calvinism, which is so com- 
mon at the present time, and which, by giving up, or explaining 
away the peculiar doctrines of the party, like a porcupine disarmed 
of its quills, is unable to resist the feeblest attack; but consistent 
Calvinism, with all its hard and sharp points, by which it can cou- 
rageously defend itself; in fine, such Calvinism, as the adamantine 
author of this system would himself have avowed” (“A Description 
and History of Eastham, in the County of Barnstable, September 
1802,” Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society 8 [1802]: 
177). Apparently T’s first summary of this passage offended either 
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Curtis or others on the Putnam’s staff. The published version did 
not wholly conform to T’s revisions in this letter, and it makes no 
distinction between T’s words and those of Freeman: “Mr. Treat 
is described as a Calvinist of the strictest kind, not one of those 
who, by giving up or explaining away, become like a porcupine 
disarmed of its quills, but a consistent Calvinist, who can dart his 
quills to a distance and courageously defend himself” (Cape Cod 
1988, p. 38; see also pp. 263-264). 

2 T is responding to Curtis’s question about the following pas- 
sage, based on another article by James Freeman: “But, probably, 
the most just and pertinent character of all, is that which appears 
to be given to the Rev. Ephraim Briggs, of Chatham, in the language 
of the later Romans: ‘Seip, sepoese, sepoemese, wechekum’-which, 
not being interpreted, we know not what it means, though we have 
no doubt it occurs somewhere in the Scriptures, probably in the 
Apostle Eliot’s Epistle to the Nipmucks” (Cape Cod 1988, pp. 42-43). 
John Eliot (1604-1690) was a missionary who translated the Bible 
into the language of the Massachusett Indians in order to reach 
Indian converts. He published his translation as Mamusse wun- 
neetupanatamwe Up-Biblum God naneeswe Nukkone Testament 
kah wonk Wusku Testament [The Holy Bible: Containing the Old 
Testament and the New] (Cambridge, Mass.: Samuel Green and 
Marmaduke Johnson, 1663). The line T takes to be an epitaph for 
Briggs does not occur in the Eliot Bible, but Roger Williams gives 
translations for the individual words in his Key into the Language of 
America, published in London in 1643 and reprinted in the Collec- 
tions of the Rhode Island Historical Society, vol. 1 (Providence, R.I.: 
John Miller, 1827), pp. 17-163. According to Williams, “séip” means 
a river; “sepoése,’ a little river; “sepoémese,” a little rivulet; and 
“wechékum,,’ the sea (pp. 89 and 98). 


Copy-text: ALS (ICarbS, Henry David Thoreau Letters) 


Published: Cor 1958, 374; “Three T Letters” 1960, 373-374; Compan- 
ion 1964, 207; Cape Cod 1988, 263 


Editor’s Notes 
This letter is endorsed “Henry D Thoreau / Apl 13/55” 
biographer] PE; biographe in MS 
—— —] PE; line across entire page in MS 


Author’s Alteration 
them] interlined with a caret 
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To George William Curtis 
April 20, 1855 
Concord Ap. 20% 


, 


55 
Mr Editor 
You may omit the words “in Scripture’, if you will indi- 
cate an omission somewhat in this wise-“Somewhere + 
+; may be” &c 
Yrs 
Henry D. Thoreau 


Correspondent: See p. 132. 


1 T’s suggestion in the previous letter that “Scripture” become 
“the Scriptures” apparently had not alleviated the consternation 
at Putnam’s. Curtis’s concern was with the following passage: 
“But, probably, the most just and pertinent character of all, is 
that which appears to be given to the Rev. Ephraim Briggs, of 
Chatham, in the language of the later Romans: ‘Seip, sepoese, se- 
poemese, wechekum’-which, not being interpreted, we know not 
what it means, though we have no doubt it occurs somewhere in 
the Scriptures, probably in the Apostle Eliot’s Epistle to the Nip- 
mucks” (Cape Cod 1988, pp. 42-43). T is suggesting that Curtis re- 
vise the concluding clause to read “though we have no doubt it 
occurs somewhere * * ; may be in the Apostle Elliot’s Epistle to the 
Nipmucks’” (in Cape Cod 1988, “Elliott’s” has been emended to “El- 
iot’s”). In Putnam's, the clause appears as follows: “though we have 
no doubt it occurs, * * may-be, in the Apostle Elliot’s Epistle to the 
Nipmucks” (Putnam’s Monthly Magazine, July 1855, 66). 


Copy-text: ALS (ViU, Clifton Waller Barrett Library, Henry David 
Thoreau Collection 6345 E [45]) 


Published: Over T’s Desk 1965, 18; Cape Cod 1988, 264 


To William D. Ticknor and Company 
April 30, 1855 
Concord Ap. 30" 1855 
Gentlemen, 
Is it not time to republish “A Week on the Concord & 
Merrimack Rivers”? You said you would notify me when 
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it was; but I am afraid that it will soon be too late for this 
season. 
I have, with what were sent to you, about 250 bound, 
and 450 in sheets.' 
Yrs truly 
Henry D. Thoreau 


Correspondent: See p.1. 


*On the back paste-down endpaper of manuscript volume 17 
of his Journal (February 13 to September 3, 1854), T recorded that 
he had “[s]ent Fields 12 copies of the ‘Week’ Oct 18th 54” (Journal 
8 2002, p. 415). T’s numbers for bound and unbound copies echo 
those in the October 25, 1853, letter from James Munroe and Com- 
pany, the publisher of A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Riv- 
ers, in which T was notified that the books and sheets were on their 
way to him (see p. 177). Despite T’s urging, Ticknor and Fields did 
not republish A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers until 
May 1862, when they rebound the unsold sheets of the 1849 edition 
and added a new title page. 


Copy-text: ALS (NN-BGC, Henry David Thoreau Collection, 1837- 
1917, Series III) 


Published: Cor 1958, 375 


Editor’s Note 
This letter is endorsed “H D Thoreau a/May 2°./” 


To Harrison Gray Otis Blake 
June 27, 1855 
Concord June 27" 
1855 
Mr Blake, 

I have been sick and good for nothing but to lie on 
my back and wait for something to turn up, for two or 
three months.’ This has compelled me to postpone sev- 
eral things, among them writing to you-to whom I am so 
deeply in debt, and inviting you and Brown? to Concord.- 
not having brains adequate to such an exertion. I should 
feel a little less ashamed if I could give any name to my 
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disorder, but I cannot, and our doctor cannot help me 
to it, and I will not take the name of any disease in vain.* 
However, there is one consolation in being sick, and that 
is the possibility that you may recover to a better state 
than you were ever in before. I expected in the winter to 
be deep in the woods of Maine in my canoe long before 
this, but I am so far from that that I can only take a languid 
walk in Concord streets. 

I do not know how the mistake arose about the Cape 
Cod excursion. The nearest I have come to that with any- 
body is this. About a month ago Channing proposed to 
me to go to Truro, on Cape Cod, with him & board there 
awhile, but I declined. For a week past however I have 
been a little inclined to go there & sit on the sea-shore a 
week or more, but I do not venture to propose myself as 
the companion of him or of any peripatetic man. Not that 
I should not rejoice to have you and Brown or C. sitting 
there also. I am not sure that C. really wishes to go now- 
and as I go simply for the medicine of it, while I need it, I 
should not think it worth the while to notify him when I 
am about to take my bitters. 

Since I began this, or within 5 minutes, I have begun to 
think that I will start for Truro next Saturday* morning- 
the 30.5 I do not know at what hour the packet leaves 
Boston, nor exactly what kind of accommodation I shall 
find at Truro.° 

I should be singularly favored if you and Brown were 
there at the same time, and though you speak of the 20% 
of July, I will be so bold as to suggest your coming to Con- 
cord Friday night (when, by the way, Garrison & Phillips 
hold forth here)’ & going to the Cape with me. Though 
we take short walks together there we can have long talks, 
and you & Brown will have time enough for your own ex- 
cursions besides 

I received a letter from Cholmondely last winter, which 
I should like to show you, as well as his book. He said that* 
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he had “accepted the offer of a Captaincy in the Salop Ma- 
litia,” and was hoping to take an active part in the war be- 
fore long.’ 

I thank you again and again for the encouragement 
your letters are to me. But I must stop this writing, or I 
shall have to pay for it 

Yours Truly 
H. D. Thoreau 
Correspondent: See p. 22. 


1 T was quite ill in the spring and summer of 1855, with a cough 
and fatigue and a weakness in his legs that may have been symp- 
toms of tuberculosis. Some of his usual energy had returned by 
mid-September, but his recovery was slow. In a letter to Daniel 
Ricketson of April 1, 1857, he wrote of his “two-year old invalidity,” 
describing himself as “decent for a steady pace but not yet for a 
race” (MaLiTIW, Thoreau Society Archives, Parmenter Collection). 
He uses invalidity in its root sense of “lacking strength,” rather than 
in the more general sense of “incapacitation.” 

? Theophilus Brown. 

3 During the time he was most ill, T also postponed composing 
entries in his Journal, although he did continue walking and re- 
cording his observations in field notes. Apparently he fell several 
months behind: in his June 11, 1855, entry he indicates that he com- 
posed it three months later: “Now (September 16, 55), after four or 
five months of invalidity and worthlessness, I begin to feel some 
stirrings of life in me” (Journal 1906, 7:417). 

4 T echoes the familiar injunction of the Decalogue: “Thou shalt 
not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain” (Exod. 20:7). 

5 Despite his expressed reluctance to do so, T must have told El- 
lery Channing about his plan. On Wednesday, July 4, he and Chan- 
ning left Concord, and on July 8 T wrote to Blake about the trip and 
the accommodations (see pp. 335-336). T had visited Cape Cod on 
two previous occasions: in October 1849, he and Channing made 
the trip that forms the backbone of Cape Cod, and in June 1850 he 
went by himself. 

€ T and Channing boarded with the keeper of the Highland Light, 
James Small; see pp. 335-336. 

7 The annual meeting of the Middlesex County Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety was held at the Concord Town Hall on June 29. The Liberator 
printed a description by William Whiting, the president of the so- 
ciety, which begins: 

The weather being excessively warm, the attendance was not 
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numerous; but those who were present enjoyed a rich intel- 
lectual treat in listening to the eloquent strains of the old pio- 
neer of the anti-slavery cause, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, and to the 
soul-stirring words of Wendell Phillips, both of whom dwelt at 
length upon the criminality of the existing American Union, 
and the religious and political duty to effect a separation be- 
tween the free and slaveholding States, as abolitionists, as 
freemen, and as Christians. (Liberator, July 6, 1855) 

8 T refers to Cholmondeley’s letter of January 30, 1855; see pp. 

305-307. 


Copy-text: PE lines 332.26-333.33 (Concord ... Brown will), AL 
(MaLiTIW, Thoreau Society Archives, Wheelwright Collection); 
PE lines 333.33-334.8 (have time ... Thoreau), MSC identified as by 
B. B. Thatcher (MaLiTIW, Thoreau Society Archives, Wheelwright 
Collection) 


Published: FL 1894, 301-303; T: Home 1902, 172-173; FL 1906, 253- 
255; Cor 1958, 376-377; Spiritual Seeker 2004, 118-120 


Editor’s Note 

The copy-text is a composite of a manuscript and a manuscript 
copy, both at MaLiTIW. The manuscript copy contains a note in 
an unknown hand, written at the bottom left of the page: “above 
written by B. B. Thatcher” There is no evidence that Sanborn had 
access to the recipient’s copy of this page; there are no substantive 
variants between the text of the manuscript copy and that of either 
FL 1894 or FL 1906. 


Author’s Alteration 
Saturday] saturday 


Alteration 

A change appearing in the manuscript copy is reported below; 
it could be either a faithful representation of the original manu- 
script or an error made and corrected by the copyist. 

that] interlined above 


To Harrison Gray Otis Blake 
July 8, 1855 

North Truro, July 8, 1855. 
There being no packet, I did not leave Boston till last 
Thursday, though I came down on Wednesday, and Chan- 
ning with me. There is no public house here; but we are 
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boarding with Mr. James Small,’ the keeper, in a little 
house attached to the Highland Lighthouse’. It is true the 
table is not so clean as could be desired, but I have found 
it much superior in that respect to the’ Provincetown 
hotel.? They are what is’ called “good livers.’ Our host has 
another larger and very good house, within a quarter of 
a mile, unoccupied, where he says he can accommodate 
several more. He is a very good man to deal with,-has 
often been the representative of the town, and is perhaps 
the most intelligent man in it. I shall probably stay here 
as much as ten days longer: board $3.50 per week. So you 
and Brown had better come down forthwith. You will find 
either the schooner Melrose or another, or both, leaving 
Commerce Street, or else T Wharf, at 9 A. M. (it com- 
monly means 10), Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays,-if 
not other days. We left about 10 A. M., and reached Prov- 
incetown at 5 P. M.,-a very good run. A stage runs up the 
Cape every morning but Sunday, starting at 44% A. M., 
and reaches the postoffice® in North Truro, seven miles 
from Provincetown, and one from the lighthouse, about 
6 o'clock. If you arrive at P. before night, you can walk over, 
and leave your baggage to be sent. You can also come by 
cars from Boston to Yarmouth, and thence by stage forty 
miles more,-through every day, but it costs much more, 
and is not so pleasant. Come by all means, for it is the best 
place to see the ocean in these States. IY hope I shall be 
worth meeting. 


Correspondent: See p. 22. 


James Small (1787-1874), son of Isaac and Elizabeth Paine Small 
of Truro, represented the town in the Massachusetts legislature 
for nine years, beginning in 1824. In 1835, after the death of his 
first wife, Patty Dyer (1786-1834), he married Jerusha Dyer Hughes 
(1804-1867), daughter of Judah and Ruth Kenney Dyer. T stayed 
with Small again on his 1857 trip. 

? In his Journal entry for July 5, T records a visit to “Gifford’s 
Union House” in Provincetown, but it is not clear if he stayed there. 
On T’s fourth and final trip to Cape Cod, in June 1857, he stayed 
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at the “Pilgrim House” in Provincetown, another hotel owned by 
James Gifford. His Journal entry for June 21 indicates that he had 
been there on each of his trips: “I have spent four memorable 
nights there in as many different years, and have added consider- 
able thereby to my knowledge of the natural history of the cat and 
the bedbug” (Journal 1906, 7:432; 9:452-453). James Gifford (1821- 
1913), son of Benjamin and Abigail Smith Gifford, served five years 
in the Massachusetts legislature and was the Provincetown deputy 
customs collector. 


Copy-text: FL 1894, 303-304 


Published: FL 1894, 303-304; FL 1906, 255-256; Cor 1958, 377-378; 
Spiritual Seeker 2004, 121-122 


Editor’s Note 
postoffice] PE; post- / office in copy-text 


Substantive Variants 

The text of this letter is based on a published source, FL 1894; po- 
tentially authoritative substantive readings in FL 1906 are reported 
below. The ellipsis dots noted in the final entry may indicate that 
in both FL 1894 and FL 1906 Sanborn omitted text that appeared in 
the manuscript and noted the fact only in FL 1906. 

boarding ... Lighthouse] in copy-text; boarding in a little house 
attached to the Highland Lighthouse with Mr. James Small, the 
keeper in FL 1906 

the] in copy-text; a in FL 1906 

is] in copy-text; are in FL 1906 

these States. I] in copy-text; the States.... I in FL 1906 


To Harrison Gray Otis Blake 
July 14, 1855 

July 14. 
You say that you hope I will excuse your frequent writ- 
ing. I trust you will excuse my infrequent and curt writing 
until Iam able to resume my old habits, which for three 
months I have been compelled to abandon. Methinks I 
am beginning to be better.' I think to leave the Cape next 
Wednesday,’ and so shall not see you here; but I shall be 
glad to meet you in Concord, though I may not be able 
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to go before the mast, in a boating excursion.’ This is an 

admirable place for coolness and sea-bathing and retire- 

ment. You must come prepared for cool weather and fogs. 
P.S.-There is no mail up till Monday morning. 


Correspondent: See p. 22. 


1 For more information about T’s illness and its effects, see p. 334, 
notes 1 and 3. 

?T and Channing sailed from Provincetown to Boston on 
Wednesday, July 18. 

3 Going before the mast means “serving as an ordinary seaman” 
(OED). T indicates that he still lacks the strength to handle a boat. 


Copy-text: FL 1894, 304-305 


Published: FL 1894, 304-305; FL 1906, 256-257; Cor 1958, 378; Spiri- 
tual Seeker 2004, 123 


Editor’s Note 
PE supplies the year “1855” from the contents of the letter. 


To Dix, Edwards and Company 
August 3, 1855 
Concord Aug 31° 
1855 
Mess“ Dix & Edwards 
Your check for thirty-five® dollars in payment for my 
article in the August number of Putnam’s Monthly’ has 
come duly to hand-for which accept the acknowledg- 
ments of 
Yrs respectfully 
Henry D. Thoreau 
PS. Will you please forward the following note to the 
Editor?* 
Correspondent: Dix, Edwards and Company was formed in 1854. 
Joshua Augustus Dix (1831-1894), son of Joshua Gore and Elizabeth 
Fisher Dix, was born in Albany, New York. He attended New York 
University for two years and then worked for George P. Putnam. In 


1854 he married Julia Frances Rogers (1828-1899), daughter of War- 
ren and Sarah Platt Rogers. Arthur Tappan Edwards (1828-1857) 
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was the son of William W. and Helen Ann Mann Edwards. In 1855 
Dix and Edwards began publishing Putnam’s Monthly. They added 
George William Curtis and Frederick Law Olmsted to the staff and 
published Melville’s Piazza Tales and The Confidence-Man as well 
as works by Parke Godwin and Horace Greeley. 


1 “The Beach,” Putnam’s Monthly Magazine, August 1855, 157-164, 
the last Cape Cod essay T published in the magazine. 
2 The note is not extant. 


Copy-text: ALS (ViU, Clifton Waller Barrett Library, Henry David 
Thoreau Collection 6345 E [45]) 


Published: Cor 1958, 379 


Editor’s Note 
This letter is endorsed “Au / Heny D. Thoreau / Aug 3/58”. 


Author’s Alteration 
3°] 2° 


To George William Curtis 
August 8, 1855 
Concord Mass. Aug 8" 
1855 
Mr. Editor, 

Will you allow me to trouble you once more about my 
Cape Cod paper. I should like to substitute the accompa- 
nying sheets for about ten pages of my MS, in the Chapter 
called “The Beach Again,” that is, for the pages between 
the words “heaped & then scraped” (which I think occur 
at the end of a paragraph about a dozen pages from the 
beginning of the chapter,) and the words “It was a poetic 
recreation &c’,' as you will see. 

Yrs respectfully 
Henry D. Thoreau 


Correspondent: See p. 132. 


1 The passage T wants to replace occurs between 86.13 and 94.34 
in Cape Cod 1988. At the time T wrote this letter, he had no rea- 
son to believe that the serialization of Cape Cod in Putnam’s would 
not continue. “The Beach” had been published in the August 1855 
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number; it was to be followed by “The Wellfleet Oysterman” and 
then “The Beach Again.” However, Curtis had already decided to 
end the serialization with “The Beach” (see Cape Cod 1988, pp. 267- 
268). 


Copy-text: ALS (ICarbS, Henry David Thoreau Letters) 


Published: Cor 1958, 379; “Three T Letters” 1960, 374; Companion 
1964, 210; Cape Cod 1988, 267 


Editor’s Note 
This letter is addressed “Editor of / Putnam’s Monthly.” and en- 
dorsed “Author / Henry D. Thoreau / Aug 8./55”. 


To George William Curtis 
After August 8, 1855 


Mr Editor 

You say that you had no idea that the Cape Cod pa- 
per* “was to be expanded into a book” It has not been 
expanded- It is no longer than it was when I sent* you 
the first pages & told you its* length though you had not 
inquired about it. You say there is enough for 4 numbers 
of your magazine still on hand- I have* sent some 208 
pages in’ all & you have printed about 137 of them in 3 
numbers.’ I write this merely in self defence & not to in- 
duce you to print it. 

Will you please send to* me the remainder of the MSS 
by express—* 

Yrs Henry D Thoreau 


Correspondent: See p. 132. 


‘ T had written to Curtis on August 8 asking for adjustments to a 
future installment of Cape Cod: clearly, he had no idea that serial- 
ization would cease with “The Beach” in the August number (see 
p. 339). In a letter that is no longer extant, Curtis had apparently 
justified the decision to stop publishing the series on the basis of its 
length. Joseph J. Moldenhauer has examined the accuracy of T’s re- 
sponse and concludes that “if Thoreau had projected for Curtis the 
length of the narrative as a whole his argument is sound in prin- 
ciple, and the editor’s complaint about a book-sized series rings 
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false” (Cape Cod 1988, pp. 268-269). Moldenhauer thinks it likely 
that Curtis and his publisher took offense at the tone and content 
of “The Wellfleet Oysterman,’ the chapter that was to follow “The 
Beach,’ and that Curtis “probably decided that an abrupt break 
was the least troublesome of the several alternatives facing him” 
(Cape Cod 1988, pp. 267 and 276). 

2 Moldenhauer believes that Putnam’s complied with T’s request, 
returning the fair copy of “The Wellfleet Oysterman” and “The 
Beach Again,’ and that this copy was used by the printer for the 
1865 publication of the book; see Cape Cod 1988, p. 277. 


Copy-text: ALS draft (TxAuHRH, Henry David Thoreau Collection, 
MS-4222, 1.3) 


Published: Cape Cod 1988, 267 


Editor’s Notes 

The copy-text, including the alterations, is in pencil; the docu- 
ment also contains other material in T’s hand. 

PE supplies the date “After August 8, 1855” from the contents of 
this letter and of T’s August 8, 1855, letter to Curtis (p. 339), in which 
he clearly assumes that publication is continuing. Curtis must have 
announced his decision after that date, and T would have replied 
soon after he learned of it. 


Author’s Alterations 
paper] article 
sent] preceded by cancelled told you 
its] preceded by cancelled of 
have] sent 
in] & 
to] inserted 


From Horace Greeley 
August 17, 1855 
New York, 
Aug. 17, 1855. 
Friend Thoreau, 

There is a very small class in England who ought to 
know what you have written, and for whose sake I want 
a few copies of “Walden” sent to certain periodicals over 
the water-for instance, to 

Westminster Review, 8 King Wm. St. Strand. London! 
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The Reasoner, 147 Fleet-st. London? 

Gerald’ Massey, office of The News Edinburgh.* 

-Wills, Esq. of Dickens’s Household Words, Fleet-st. 
London.* 

I feel sure your publishers would not throw away copies 
sent to these periodicals; especially if your “Week on the 
Concord and merrimac” could accompany them. Chap- 
man, Ed Westminster Rev. expressed surprise to me that 
your book had not been sent him, And* I could find very 
few who had read or seen it. If aè new edition should be 
called for, try to have it better known in Europe; but have 
a few copies sent to those* worthy of it at all events. 

Yours, 
Horace Greeley. 
H. D. Thoreau, 
Concord, 
Mass. 


Correspondent: See p. 61. 


1 For the Westminster Review, edited by John Chapman, see pp. 
107-108, note 1. Marian Evans (George Eliot) reviewed Walden in 
the journal’s “Belles Lettres” column; see Westminster Review, Jan- 
uary 1856, 302-303. In T’s book, she finds “plenty of sturdy sense 
mingled with his unworldliness,’ and she gives a concise summary 
of the narrative framework of Walden as well as a suggestion of the 
characteristics of the author’s voice: 
The writer tells us how he chose, for some years, to be a stoic of 
the woods; how he built his house; how he earned the neces- 
saries of his simple life by cultivating a bit of ground. He tells 
his system of diet, his studies, his reflections, and his observa- 
tions of natural phenomena. These last are not only made bya 
keen eye, but have their interest enhanced by passing through 
the medium of a deep poetic sensibility; and, indeed, we feel 
throughout the book the presence of a refined as well as a 
hardy mind. (p. 302) 

There were only two other British notices of Walden: the London 

Critic, May 1, 1856, 223-224, and Chambers’s Journal, November 21, 

1857, 330-332. 

2 The Reasoner was a journal dedicated to free thought and edited 
by George Jacob Holyoake (1817-1906), who was once convicted 
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and imprisoned for blasphemy and is best known for coining the 
term “secularism.” The journal was also published under the titles 
Herald of Progress and Counsellor on Secular, Co-Operative, and 
Political Questions. 

3 Gerald Massey (1828-1907), the son of a canal boatman, was a 
self-taught poet and essayist whose best-known work was The Bal- 
lad of Babe Christabel. He was a Christian socialist and a friend of 
Charles Kingsley and F. D. Maurice; he served as a model for the 
hero of George Eliot’s Felix Holt, the Radical. Massey became a 
reviewer for the Athenaeum and moved to Edinburgh, where he 
wrote for the Edinburgh News from 1855 to 1858. 

4 William Henry Wills (1810-1880) was a journalist, an original 
member of the staff of Punch, and Charles Dickens’s close friend 
and secretary. Dickens called Wills “decidedly of the Nutmeg- 
Grater, or Fancy-Bread-Rasper School” (Edgar Johnson, Charles 
Dickens: His Tragedy and Triumph [New York: Simon and Schus- 
ter, 1952], p. 702), but it was Wills’s very ability to be hardworking 
and effective that made him valuable to the novelist. In 1849 Wills 
became assistant editor of Dickens’s Household Words, a weekly 
miscellany that began on March 30, 1850, in which Dickens pub- 
lished his own work and that of such writers as Elizabeth Gaskell 
and Harriet Martineau. 


Copy-text: ALS (NNPM, MA 2326 [1]) 
Published: HDT 1882, 240-241; Cor 1958, 380 


Author’s Alterations 
Gerald] gerald 
And] and 
a] interlined above cancelled a 
those] these 


To Horace Greeley 
September 7, 1855 

Concord Sep 7" 55 
Friend Greeley, 

I have just returned from Boston where I showed your 
note to Ticknor. He says he will put the books into the 
next package which he sends to England. I did not senda 
single copy of Walden across the water, though Fields did 
two or three, to private persons alone I think. 
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Thank you for the suggestion. 
Iam glad to hear that you are on this side again-though 
I should not care if you had been detained somewhat 
longer, if so we could have had a few more letters from 
Clichy.* 
Yrs 
Henry D. Thoreau 


Correspondent: See p. 61. 


1 Greeley had gone to Europe in April and spent six weeks in 
France. On June 2, 1855, when he was in Paris, he was detained on 
the complaint of a French sculptor whose statue had been dam- 
aged in New York City at the Exhibition of the Industry of All Na- 
tions, the first world’s fair to be hosted in the United States. Gree- 
ley had been a bondholder and director of the exhibition, which 
opened on July 14, 1853, and continued to November 1, 1854, and he 
was thus, according to the sculptor, liable for damages to the statue 
totaling twenty-five hundred dollars. Greeley was imprisoned that 
evening and spent the weekend in jail. He was released on Monday 
June 5 and wrote an account of the experience in his continuing 
series of “Europe Revisited” dispatches in the New-York Daily Tri- 
bune: “Here I had been seeing Paris for the last six weeks ... yet I 
had never once thought of looking into a debtor’s prison. I should 
probably have gone away next week, as ignorant in that regard as 
I came, when circumstances favored me most unexpectedly with 
an inside view of this famous ‘Maison ‘de Detention’ or Prison for 
Debtors, 70 Rue de Clichy” (New-York Daily Tribune, June 21, 1855). 


Copy-text: ALS (NNPM, MA 920) 


Published: Cor 1958, 381 


From Daniel Ricketson 
September 23, 1855 
Brooklawn, Sunday p. m 
Sept 23d 1855. 
Dear Thoreau, 

Here am I at home again seated in my shanty. My mind 
is constantly reverting to the pleasant little visit I made 
you & so I thought I would sit down and write you. I regret 
exceedingly that I was so interrupted in my enjoyment 
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while at Concord by my “aches & pains.” My head trou- 
bled me until I had got within about 20 mi. of home, when 
the pain passed off & my spirits began to revive. I hope 
that your walks &c with me will not harm you and that 
you will soon regain your usual health & strength, which 
I trust the cooler weather will favour. I would advise you 
not to doctor, but just use your own good sense. I should 
have insisted more on your coming on with me had I not 
felt so ill & in such actual pain the day I left-but I want 
you to come before the weather gets uncomfortably cool. 
I feel much your debtor, for through you & your Walden I 
have found my hopes & strength in those matters which 
I had before found none to sympathise with.** You have 
more than any other to me discovered the true secret of 
living comfortably in this world & I hope more & more to 
be able to put it into practice, in the mean time you will be 
able to extend your pity and charity. You are the only ‘mil- 
lionaire’ among my acquaintance. I have heard of people 
being independently rich, but you are the only one I have 
ever had the honour of knowing- 

How charmingly you, Channing, & I dove-tailed to- 
gether- Few men smoke such? pipes as we did-the real 
Calumet-the tobacco that we smoked was free labour 
produce.’ I have'nt lost sight of of Solon Hosmer, the wis- 
est looking man in Concord, and a real ‘feelosopher’? I 
want you to see him & tell him not to take down the old 
house, where the feelosofers met. I think I should like to 
have the large chamber, for an occasional sojourn to Con- 
cord. It might be easily tinkered up so as to be a comfort- 
able roost for a feelosofer-a few old chairs, a table, bed &c 
would be all sufficient, then you and C. could come over 
in your punt & rusticate.* What think of it. In the mean 
time come down to Brooklawn, and look about with me. 
As you are a little under the weather, we will make our 
peregrinations with horse & waggon As I am so much 
your debtor in the real & having but little of the same cur- 
rency to offer in exchange, I have taken from some bits of 
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paper I have a scrap which will have a marvelous effect 
upon the owner of the Iron Horse whose back I want you 
to straddle & gallop down to Tarkiln Hill.* 

With much regard to Channing & his damsel’ for her 
tay & my kind remembrances to your parents & sister I 
remain 

Yours Very truly 
D! Ricketson 
BS. 

Ishould like to have Channing to come with you Please 
invite him from me. "You can wear your old clothes here. 

Please come by Saty. next as the weather is getting cool.° 


Correspondent: See pp. 231-232. 


1 A calumet is “a tobacco-pipe with a bowl of clay or stone, and a 
long reed stem carved and ornamented with feathers” that is “used 
among the American Indians as a symbol of peace or friendship” 
(OED). The phrase “free labour produce” refers to a boycott of 
goods produced using slave labor; the movement was active in the 
United States from the 1790s until slavery was abolished. 

2 Edmund Hosmer, a Concord farmer, was known for his wisdom. 
Ricketson compares Hosmer to Solon (638?-559? BCE), an Athe- 
nian lawmaker and one of the “Seven Sages” of ancient Greece. 

3 The old “Hunt house” was built in 1701 by Adam Winthrop. Win- 
throp sold the house to John Hunt, whose family occupied it until 
1848. In 1853 Hosmer bought the Hunt lot, and he pulled the house 
down in 1859. T did talk to Hosmer about Ricketson’s plan to use 
the Hunt house (see pp. 351-352 and 359). In a letter dated Decem- 
ber 22, 1855, Ricketson writes that he has “pretty much abandoned 
the idea of settling or rather occasionally living in Concord” (p. 
392), but in March 1856 he is considering it again (see pp. 427-428). 
T mentions the Hunt house a number of times in his Journal (see 
Journal 7 2009, p. 312, note 33.34-35.5). In an entry dated September 
21, 1855, he describes several of the architectural features he, Rick- 
etson, and Ellery Channing saw when they visited the house that 
day (Journal 1906, 7:456-457). In an entry dated March u,, 1859, after 
Hosmer took down the house, he records a visit to the site: most 
of the house was gone, but he drew the floor plan and described 
the different materials used in the older and newer parts (Journal 
1906, 12:36-38). 

* Ricketson encloses a train ticket from Concord to Tarkiln Hill, 
the station closest to Ricketson’s home. 
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5 Channing’s wife was Ellen Fuller Channing; for more informa- 
tion about her and her marriage to Channing, see p. 174, corre- 
spondent note, and p. 429, note 4. 

6 The next Saturday was September 29; T traveled to Ricketson’s 
on that day, stopping in Boston at the library of the Boston Society 
of Natural History (Journal 1906, 7:463-464). Channing did not ac- 
company him; see p. 352. 


Copy-text: ALS (MaLiTIW, Thoreau Society Archives, Parmenter 
Collection) 


Published: Ricketson 1902, 40-42; FL 1906, 257-258; Cor 1958, 382- 
383 


Editor’s Note 
with.] PE; ~., in MS 


Author’s Alterations 
with.] followed by uncancelled comma and cancelled that 
& 1 
such] interlined with a caret 


To Harrison Gray Otis Blake 
September 26, 1855 

Concord Sep 26" 55 
Mr Blake, 

The other day I thought that my health must be better- 
that I gave at last a sign of vitality- -because I experienced 
a slight chagrin. But I do not see how strength is to be 
got into my legs again. These months of feebleness have 
yielded few if any thoughts, though they have not passed 
without serenity, such as our sluggish Musketaquid sug- 
gests.’ I hope that the harvest is to come. I trust that you 
have at least warped up the stream a little daily,* holding 
fast by your anchors at night, since I saw you-and have 
kept my place for me while I have been absent. 

Mr Ricketson of New Bedford has just made me a visit 
of a day and a half, and I have had a quite good time with 
him. He and Channing have got on particularly well to- 
gether. He is a man of very simple tastes, notwithstanding 
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his wealth, a lover of nature, but, above all, singularly 
frank and plain-spoken. I think that you might enjoy 
meeting him.’ Sincerity is a great but rare virtue, and 
we pardon to it much complaining and the betrayal of 
many weaknesses. R. says of himself that he sometimes 
thinks that he has all the infirmities of genius without the 
genius-is wretched without a hair-pillow &c expresses a 
great and awful uncertainty with regard to “God”, “Death,” 
his “immortality”, says “If I only knew’-&c. He loves Cow- 
per’s Task better than any thing else-& thereafter perhaps 
Thompson, Gray, & even Howitt. He has evidently suffered 
for want of sympathising companions. He says that he 
sympathises with much in my books, but much in them is 
nought to him-“namby-pamby’-“stuff’-“mystical” Why 
will not I, having common sense, write in plain English 
always-teach men in detail how to live a simpler life &c.,- 
not go off into —? But I say that I have no scheme about 
it-no designs on men at all; and if I had my mode would 
be to tempt them with the fruit, and not with the manure. 
To what end do I lead a simple life at all, pray? That I may 
teach others to simplify their lives?-and so all our lives 
be simplified merely, like an algebraic formula?- Or not 
rather that I may make use of the ground I have cleared-to 
live more worthily and profitably? I would fain lay the 
most stress forever on that which is the most important- 
imports the most to me-though it were only (what it is 
likely to be) a vibration in the air. As a preacher I should 
be prompted to tell men not so much how to get their 
wheat bread cheaper-as of the* bread of life* compared 
with which that is bran. Let a man only taste these loaves 
and he becomes a skilful economist at once. He’ll not 
waste much time in earning those. Dont spend your time 
in drilling soldiers who may turn out hirelings after all, 
but give to undrilled peasantry a country to fight for. 
The schools begin with what they call the elements, and 
where do they end? 
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I was glad to hear the other day that Higginson and 
Brown’ were gone to Ktadn‘*; it must be so much better 
to go to than a Woman’s Right’s* or Abolition? Conven- 
tion®-to the delectable primitive mounts within you,’ 
which you have dreamed of from your youth up-& seen 
perhaps in the horizon-but never climbed. 

But how do you do? Is the air sweet to you? Do you find 
anything at which you can work accomplishing some- 
thing solid from day to day? Have you put sloth & doubt 
behind considerably?-had one redeeming dream this 
summer?- I dreamed last night that I could vault over 
any height it pleased me. That was something, and I con- 
templated myself with a slight satisfaction in the morning 
for it. 

Methinks I will write to you, methinks you will be ready 
to hear. We will stand on solid foundations to one an- 
other-I a column planted on this shore, you on that. We 
meet the same sun in his rising. We were built slowly and 
have come to our bearing; we will not mutually fall over 
that we may meet, but will grandly and eternally guard the 
straights.* Methinks I see an inscription on you, which the 
architect made, the stucco being worn offtoit- The name 
of that ambitious worldly king is crumbling away-° I see 
it toward sunset in favorable lights. Each must read for the 
other as might a sailer by. Be sure you are star-y-pointing 
still.° How is it on your side? 

I will not require an answer until you think I have paid 
my debt to you. 

I have just got a letter from Ricketson urging me to come 
to New Bedford-which possibly I may do. He says I can 
wear my old clothes there.” 

Let me be remembered in your quiet house. 

Henry D. Thoreau. 


Correspondent: See p. 22. 


1 For information about T’s illness, see p. 334, note 1. 
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2 In “Ktaadn,’ T describes the arduous process of warping up a 
stream, or hauling a boat up a stream with a rope: 

When we had pushed up the rapids as far as possible, keeping 
close to the shore, Tom seized the painter and leaped out upon 
a rock just visible in the water, but he lost his footing notwith- 
standing his spiked boots, and was instantly amid the rapids; 
but recovering himself by good luck, and reaching another 
rock, he passed the painter to me, who had followed him, and 
took his place again in the bows. Leaping from rock to rock in 
the shoal water close to the shore, and now and then getting a 
bite with the rope round an upright one, I held the boat while 
one reset his pole, and then all three forced it upward against 
any rapid. This was “warping up.” (Maine Woods 1972, p. 52) 
A painter is a rope attached to the bow of a boat. 

3 Ricketson and Blake did eventually meet, but there is no indi- 
cation that they established a friendship. In his October 14, 1859, 
letter to T, Ricketson wrote, “I made the acquaintance of your 
friends, Blake and Brown, very favorably at the Middleborough 
ponds, last June, on their way to Cape Cod. I had, however, seen 
Mr. Blake once before” (Cor 1958, p. 561). 

4 See John 6:35: “And Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of life.” 

5 Thomas Wentworth Higginson and Theophilus Brown. 

€ A “Woman’s Rights Convention” met at the Meionaon Hall in 
Boston on September 19 and 20. Higginson, who was elected one 
of the vice presidents, addressed the convention. Other speakers 
included Caroline Healey Dall and Wendell Phillips, as well as 
Emerson, who addressed the group at the Tremont Temple on the 
evening of September 20. 

7In The Pilgrim’s Progress, part 1, Piety, Prudence, and Char- 
ity show Christian a vision of “the Delectable Mountains; which, 
they said, would yet further add to his comfort, because they were 
nearer the desired haven than the place where at present he was” 
(John Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 112). 

€ T’s image is that of the Colossus of Rhodes, one of the seven 
wonders of the ancient world. 

° T refers to the inscription at the base of a ruined statue of the 
Egyptian pharaoh Ramesses II imagined in Percy Bysshe Shelley’s 
sonnet “Ozymandias”: 

And on the pedestal these words appear: 
“My name is Ozymandias, king of kings: 
Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair!” 
Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 
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The lone and level sands stretch far away. 
(The Poetical Works of Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats, p. 485) 
1 Milton’s “Epitaph on the Admirable Dramatick Poet W. Shak- 
speare” begins: 
What needs my Shakspeare, for his honour’d bones, 
The labour of an age in piled stones? 
Or that his hallow’d reliques should be hid 
Under a star-ypointing pyramid? 
(Milton, vol. 6, pp. 83-84) 
“ See postscript on p. 346. 


Copy-text: ALS (ViU, Clifton Waller Barrett Library, Henry David 
Thoreau Collection 6345 E [45]) 


Published: LVP 1865, 116-119; Life 1890, 156-157; FL 1894, 305-308; T: 
Home 1902, 211; FL 1906, 258-261; Cor 1958, 383-385; Spiritual Seeker 
2004, 124-126 


Editor’s Note 
Ktadn] PE; possibly Ktaadn in MS 


Author’s Alterations 
the] that 
Woman’s Right’s] woman’s right’s 
or Abolition] interlined with a caret 


To Daniel Ricketson 
September 27, 1855 

Concord Sep 27" 55 
Friend Ricketson, 

I am sorry that you were obliged to leave Concord with- 
out seeing more of it-its river and woods, and various 
pleasant walks, and its worthies. I assure you that I am 
none the worse for my walk with you, but on all accounts 
the better. Methinks I am regaining my health, but I would 
like to know first what it was that ailed me. 

I have not yet conveyed your message to Hosmer, 
but will not fail to do so. That idea of occupying the old 
house is a good one-quite feasible,-and you could bring 
your hair-pillow with you. It is an inn in Concord which 
I had not thought of-a philosophers inn. That large 
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chamber might make a man’s ideas expand proportion- 
ably. It would be well to have an interest in some old 
chamber in a derserted house in every part of the country 
which attracted** us. There would be no such place to re- 
ceive one’s guests as that. If old furniture is fashionable, 
why not go the whole-house at once? I shall endeavor to 
make Hosmer believe that the old house is the chief at- 
traction of his farm, & that it is his duty to preserve it by 
all honest appliances.’ You might take a lease of it in per- 
petuo, and done with it. 

I am so wedded to my way of spending a day-require 
such broad margins of leisure, and such a complete ward- 
robe of old clothes, that I am ill fitted for going abroad. 
Pleasant is it sometimes to sit, at home, on a single egg all 
day, in your own nest, though it may prove at last to be an 
egg of chalk.” The old coat that I wear is Concord-it is my 
morning robe & study gown, my working dress and suit 
of ceremony, and my night-gown after all. Cleave to the 
simplest ever-Home-home-home. Cars sound like cares 
to me. 

I am accustomed to think very long of going any- 
where-am slow to move. I hope to hear a response of the 
oracle first. 

However I think that I will try the effect of your talisman 
on the iron horse next Saturday, and dismount at Tarkiln 
Hill. Perhaps your sea air will be good for me. 

I conveyed your invitation to Channing but he appar- 
ently will not come. 

Excuse my not writing earlier-but I had not decided. 

Yrs 
Henry D. Thoreau. 


Correspondent: See pp. 231-232. 


‘For information about the “old house” see p. 346, note 3; for 
Hosmer’s shrewd response, see p. 359. 

? Nineteenth-century handbooks of poultry-keeping recom- 
mend using eggs made of chalk or wood to encourage hens to stay 
on the nest and continue to lay eggs. 
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3 T arrived at the Tarkiln Hill station on September 29 for a week- 
long visit with Ricketson; he returned to Concord on October 6. For 
his account of the trip, see Journal 1906, 7:463-484. 


Copy-text: ALS (CSmH, HM 7013) 


Published: LVP 1865, 120-121; Life 1890, 188; FL 1894, 309-310; Rick- 
etson 1902, 42-44; FL 1906, 261-263; Cor 1958, 385-386 


Editor’s Notes 

This letter was sent in an envelope addressed “Daniel Ricketson 
Esq / New-Bedford / Mass.” and postmarked “Concord Mass. Sep 
28” and “Concord Mass. Oct 6”; it is endorsed “Sept 27, 55” Ricket- 
son received the letter on October 8 (see p. 363). A pencilled note 
on the envelope, perhaps by T, indicates that the stamp was lost. 
This explains why the letter was not delivered when T first posted 
it. T mailed the letter again when he returned to Concord after his 
September 29 to October 6 trip to New Bedford. 

attracted] PE; attractsed in MS 


Author’s Alteration 
attracted] attracts 


From William D. Ticknor and Company 
September 29, 1855 
Boston, Sept. 29, 1855 


H. D. Thoreau 
In a/c with W. D. Ticknor & Co 

Walden- 

On hand last settlement- 600 Cops. 
Sold Since last a/c- 344 
remaining on hand- 256 Cops 


Sales 344 Cops @ 15¢ is $51.60 


Dear Sir, 
We regret, for your sake as well as ours, that a larger 
number of Walden has not been sold. 
We enclose our check for Fifty One °°/100 Dollars for 
sales® to date. 
Yrs Respy 
W. D. Ticknor & Co. 
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Henry D. Thoreau Esq 
Concord 
Mass. 


Correspondent: See p.1. 


Copy-text: Facsimile of ALS, letter book copy (MH-H, MS Am 
2030.2 [55], p. 758) 


Published: Cor 1958, 387 


Editor’s Notes 
The copy-text is bound in a Ticknor and Fields letter book. 
sales] PE; possibly sale in MS 


From William Allen 
October 3, 1855 

East Bridgewater, Oct. 34, 1855. 
Friend Thoreau, 

Next Wednesday and Thursday a Sabbath School Con- 
vention is to be held at Concord;' and it is my purpose 
to attend in company with my wife and her Sister.? For 
seventeen years I have constantly kept it before my mind 
that I would visit the town of Concord where I enjoyed 
so much in your family, and in the society of kind neigh- 
bors and friends;? but the numerous cares of life have 
prevented the fulfillment of so desirable a purpose. I un- 
derstand that arrangements have been made whereby 
the families of the Old Parish will entertain visiters from 
abroad on that occasion, and I wish to ask you particu- 
larly if your mother has intended to entertain any, and if 
so, whether it will be agreeable to receive us. Please drop 
me a line by return of mail, and tell me frankly whether it 
will be perfectly convenient and agreeable or not. 

It will probably be impossible for us to reach Concord 
before Wednesday P. M. at 2 O’Clock, and if it is not per- 
fectly convenient to receive us, and if also it is not tres- 
passing too much upon you, will you have the kindness 
to secure some place for us near the Church; and you will 
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confer a favor upon those to whom in Literature the name 
of “Walden” has a charm, and upon 
Your Old Classmate-William Allen. 


Correspondent: William Allen (1815-1895), son of Barzillai and Lucy 
Baldwin Allen of East Bridgewater, was T’s classmate at Harvard. 
He became a schoolteacher and principal, served in the Massa- 
chusetts legislature, and later held the position of inspector, then 
clerk, of the Boston Custom House. 


1 On October 10 and 11 the annual Sunday School Convention 
gathered in Concord to “confer as to the right methods of Chris- 
tian nurture, to point out defects in our present system perhaps, 
but never without suggesting a remedy” (Christian Register, Octo- 
ber 6, 1855). 

2 In 1845, Allen married Amanda Catharine Cole (1823-1904). She 
and her sister, Pamela (1829-1914), were the daughters of David and 
Pamela McArthur Cole of Saco, Maine. 

3 According to Walter Harding, Allen replaced T at the Center 
School in Concord when T resigned in fall 1837 (Days 1965, p. 53). 


Copy-text: ALS (Sewall; Ctw) 


Editor’s Note 

This letter is addressed “Henry D. Thoreau. Esq. / Concord. / 
Mass.; postmarked “E Bridgewater Ms. Oct 4’, and endorsed “Allen 
/ a classmate” The leaf containing the letter is in a private collec- 
tion. The leaf containing the address is at CtW; on that leaf is a note 
in Allen’s hand: “P. M. please forward)”. 


From Thomas Cholmondeley 
October 3, 1855 
Octr 3° 

My dear Thoreau 

I have been busily collecting a nest of Indian Books’ 
for you, which, accompanied by this note, M" Chapman 
will send you-& you will find them at Boston carriage- 
paid (mind that, & do’nt let them cheat you) at Crosby & 
Nicholls.” 

I hope dear Thoreau you will accept this trifle from 
one who has received so much from you & one who is so 
anxious to become your friend & to induce you to visit 
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England. I am just about to start for the Crimea, being now 
a complete soldier-but I fear the game is nearly played 
out-& all my friends tell me I am just too late for the fair.* 
When I return to England (if ever I do return) I mean to 
buy a little cottage somewhere on the south coast where 
I can dwell in Emersonian leisure & where I have a plot to 
persuade you over. 

Give my love to your Father & Mother & sister & my 
respects? to M" Emerson & Channing, & the painter who 
gave me Websters Head-* 

I think I never found so much kindness anywhere in all 
my travels as in your country of New England-& indeed- 
barring its youth-it is very like our old county in my hum- 


ble judgement 
Adieu dear Thoreau & immense affluence to you 
Ever yours 
Thos Cholmondeley. 


P.S. Excuse my bad writing. ofcourse it is the Pen. Chap- 
man will send a list of your books-by which you can see 
whether they are all right because I hate to have anything 
lost or wasted, however small- 


Correspondent: See p. 307. 


‘For a list of the books, see John Chapman’s October 26, 1855, 
letter to T (pp. 371-372). 

2 William Crosby (1818-1907) and Henry P. Nichols (1816-1889) were 
booksellers and publishers whose office was located on Washing- 
ton Street in Boston. Crosby and Nichols advertised as agents for 
foreign reviews and periodicals; Chapman, himself a publisher 
and bookseller, made the shipping arrangements, and he may have 
had a prior business relationship with the firm. 

3 Cholmondeley described his desire to fight in the Crimean War 
in a January 30, 1855, letter to T; see pp. 305-307. 

4 Probably Samuel Worcester Rowse (1822-1901), who had done 
a crayon portrait of T in 1854, and who had engraved a bust por- 
trait of Webster done by Joseph Alexander Ames (1816-1872). Rowse 
began as an engraver and lithographer but later devoted himself 
to crayon drawings. His subjects included other prominent writers 
such as Lowell, Emerson, and Hawthorne. 
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Copy-text: ALS (NN-BGC, Henry David Thoreau Collection, 1837- 
1917, Series IV) 


Published: “T and Cholmondeley” 1893, 745; FL 1894, 321; T: Home 
1902, 251; FL 1906, 272; Cor 1958, 387-388 


Editor’s Note 

PE supplies the year “1855” from the contents of this letter and 
those of Chapman’s letter of October 26, 1855 (pp. 371-372). “1855” 
is also written in pencil in another hand below “Octr 3°” at the top 
of the letter. 


Author’s Alteration 
my respects] interlined with a caret 


To Daniel Ricketson 
October 12, 1855 

Concord Oct 12" 1855 
Mr Ricketson, 

I fear that you had a lonely and disagreeable ride back 
to New Bedford, through the Carver Woods & so on,- 
perhaps in the rain too, and I am in part answerable for 
it I feel very much in debt to you & your family for the 
pleasant days I spent at Brooklawn. Tell Arthur & Walter 
that the shells which they gave me are spread out, and 
make quite a show to inland eyes. Methinks I still hear the 
strains of the piano the violin & the flageolet? blended to- 
gether. Excuse me for the noise which I believe drove you 
to take refuge in the shanty.* That shanty is indeed a fa- 
vorable place to expand in, which I fear I did not enough 
improve. 

On my way through Boston I inquired for Gilpin’s works 
at Little Brown & Co’s, Monroes, Ticknor’s, & Burnham’s. 
They have not got them. They told me at Little Brown & 
Co’s that his works (not complete) in 12 vols 8, were im- 
ported & sold in this country 5 or 6 years ago for about 
15 dollars. Their terms for importing are 10 per cent on 
the cost. I copied from “The London Catalogue of Books, 
1816-51” at their shop, the following list of Gilpin’s Works-* 
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esd 

“Gilpin (W™) 
Dialogues on Various Subjects 

Br? 0-9-0 Cadell 
Essays on Picturesque Subjects 

gv ag” OM 
Exposition of the New Testament 

2 vols 8’° o-16-0 Longman- 
Forest Scenery, by Sir T. D. 

Lauder 2 vols 8° 0-18-0 Smith & E 
Lectures on the Catechism, 12™° 0-3-6 Longman 


Lives of the Reformers 2 v. 12™° 8-" Rivington 
Sermons Illustrative & Practical 8° o-12-0 Hatchard. 
to Country Congrega- 


tions, 4 V. 8’° 1-16-0 Longman 
Tour in Cambridge Norfolk &c 8”° o-18-0 Cadell 
" of the River Wye, 12™° » a 
with plates 8’° o-17-0 Cadell’ 
Gilpin (W S (?))° Hints on Landscape Gardening 
Roy. 8° 1-0-0 Cadell.” 


Beside these I remember to have read 1 volume on 
Prints 
His Southern Tour (1775) 

Lakes of Cumberland 2 vols- 

Highlands of Scotland " " 

& West of England.” NB. There must be plates in every 
volume.* 

I still see an image of those Middleborough Ponds in 
my mind’s eye-broad shallow lakes with an iron mine 
at their bottom*-comparatively unvexed by sails-only by 
Tom Smith & his squaw Sepit’s “sharper”? I find my map 
of the state to be the best I have seen of that district. Itis a 
question whether the islands of Long Pond or Great Quit- 
ticus offer the most attractions to a Lord of the Isles. That 
plant which I found on the shore of Long Pond chances 
to be a rare & beautiful flower-the Sabbatia chloroides- 
referred to Plymouth.” 
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In a Description of Middleborough in the Hist. Coll. vol 
3° 1810-signed Nehemiah Bennet, Middleborough 1793- 
it is said “There is on the easterly shore of Assawampsitt 
Pond, on the shore of Betty’s Neck, two rocks which have 
curious marks thereon (supposed to be done by the In- 
dians) which appear like the steppings of a person with 
naked feet which settled into the rocks, likewise the prints 
ofa hand on several places, with a number of other marks; 
also there is a rock on a high hill, a little to the eastward 
of the old stone fishing wear, where there is the print of a 
person’s hand in said rock." 

It would be well to look at those rocks again more 
carefully—also at the rock on the hill. 

I should think that you would like to explore Snipatuit 
Pond in Rochester, is so large & near. It is an interesting 
fact that the alewives used to ascend to it-if they do not 
still-both from Mattapoisett & through Great Quitticus.” 

There will be no trouble about the chamber in the old 
house, though, as I told you, Hosmer counts his coppers 
and may expect some compensation for it. He says “Give 
my respects to Mr R. & tell him that I cannot be at a large 
expense to preserve an antiquity or curiosity. Nature 
must do its work.” “But” say I, he asks you only not to as- 
sist Nature.” 

I find that Channing is gone to his wife at Dorchester- 
perhaps for the winter-& both may return to Concord in 
the Spring.” 

Yrs Henry D. Thoreau 


Correspondent: See pp. 231-232. 


1 At the end of T’s week-long visit with Ricketson (September 29 
to October 6), Ricketson drove him to Plymouth, about thirty miles 
northeast of New Bedford, where they visited Marston Watson. In 
a Journal entry for October 5, T describes the route, mentioning 
the area near Carver as “almost uniformly level, sandy,-oak wood, 
with few dwellings” and notes that they stayed overnight at “Ol- 
ney’s (the old Hedge) House in Plymouth” (Journal 1906, 7:483, 
484). The next day T took the train to Boston, where he stopped at 
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the library of the Boston Society of Natural History and then went 
on to Concord (Journal 1906, 7:484). 

? A flageolet is a “small wind instrument, having a mouthpiece at 
one end, six principal holes, and sometimes keys” (OED). 

3 T’s apology may be for an evening of music-making that took 
place during his visit: “When Mrs. Ricketson asked Thoreau to sing, 
he said, ‘Oh, I fear, if I do, I shall take the roof of the house off!’ But 
when she urged him further and offered to accompany him on the 
piano, he sang his favorite ‘Tom Bowline’ with spirit and expres- 
sion” (Days 1965, p. 362). 

4 Page 216 of The London Catalogue of Books Published in Great 
Britain ... 1816 to 1851 contains a list of William Gilpin’s books. See 
Companion 1964, p. 177, for a facsimile of this page. 

5 In his first letter to Ricketson, dated October 1, 1854, T expressed 
his enthusiasm for Gilpin; he recommended that Ricketson read 
Gilpin’s “long series of books on the Picturesque, with their illus- 
trations” (p. 248). T was familiar with several titles in the catalog. 
On November 28, 1853, he borrowed from Harvard Three Essays: On 
Picturesque Beauty; on Picturesque Travel; and on Sketching Land- 
scape, which is listed in the catalog as “Essays on Picturesque Sub- 
jects”; he quoted from and commented extensively on these essays 
in a Journal entry for January 8, 1854 VUournal 7 2009, pp. 227-233). 
He borrowed Remarks on Forest Scenery, and Other Woodland 
Views, listed in the catalog as “Forest Scenery,’ on March 22, 1852, 
and quoted from the volume in Journal entries from March 31 
through April 22, 1853 (Journal 4 1992, pp. 406-483), in Walden 1971 
(p. 250), and in a commonplace book in the Widener Collection 
at Harvard. On May 24, 1852, he borrowed Observations on Several 
Parts of the Counties of Cambridge, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, 
listed as “Tour in Cambridge Norfolk &c,” and Observations on the 
River Wye, and Several Parts of South Wales, listed as “[Tour] of the 
River Wye” He quoted from the latter in the same commonplace 
book. 

€ T’s question mark after the author’s name indicates his un- 
certainty about this entry. The book is in fact the work of William 
Gilpin’s nephew, William Sawrey Gilpin (1762-1843); the full title is 
Practical Hints upon Landscape Gardening: With Some Remarks on 
Domestic Architecture, as Connected with Scenery and it was first 
published in London in 1832 by T. Cadell. 

7 T may have read Gilpin’s An Essay on Prints at Harvard; the li- 
brary owned several editions. “Southern Tour (1775)” probably re- 
fers to Observations on the Coasts of Hampshire, Sussex, and Kent, 
which T borrowed from Harvard on November 28, 1853 (the year 
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of the tour was actually 1774). T borrowed both Observations, on 
Several Parts of England, Particularly the Mountains and Lakes of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland and Observations on Several Parts 
of Great Britain, Particularly the High-Lands of Scotland on July 26, 
1852; he took out Observations on the Western Parts of England on 
October 5, 1852. In his Journal, T faults Gilpin for never ascending 
“to the top of a mt” but concludes, “However his elegant mod- 
eration his discrimination-& real interest in nature, excuse many 
things” (Journal 5 1997, p. 284). 

® In a Journal entry for October 2, 1855, T recorded information 
about taking iron from Assawompsett and other ponds that he 
found in two articles in Collections of the Massachusetts Historical 


Society: 
Backus says that iron was discovered at the bottom of As- 
sawampsett Pond about 1747.... “Men go out with boats, and 


make use of instruments much like those with which oysters 
are taken, to get up the ore from the bottom of the pond.” “It 
became the main ore that was used in the town.” Once one 
man got two tons in a day; in 1794, half a ton. Yet there was then 
(in 1794) plenty of it in an adjacent pond which was twenty feet 
deep. Much of it was better than the bog ore they had been 
using. Dr. Thacher says that Assawampsett Pond once afforded 
annually six hundred tons of ore. A man afterward discovered 
it in a pond in Carver, by drawing up some with a fish-line ac- 
cidentally, and it was extensively used. I did not hear of any 
being obtained now. (Journal 1906, 7:478) 
T’s sources are Isaac Backus, “Extract of a Letter from the Rev. Isaac 
Backus, on the Subject of Iron Ore” (Collections of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, 3:175-176), and James Thacher, “Observa- 
tions upon the Natural Production of Iron Ores, with a Description 
of Smelting Furnaces, and Some Account of the Iron Manufacture 
in the County of Plymouth” (Collections of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, 9:253-268). 

° T reports parts of Ricketson’s conversation with Thomas Smith 
and his companion Sepit in a Journal entry dated October 2, 1855. 
They were fishing in a “sharper” (sharpie), a long, narrow, shallow- 
draft boat of the sort used by oyster fishermen “with very high sides 
and a remarkable run on the bottom aft, and the bottom boards 
were laid across, coming out flush, and the sides set on them” 
VJournal 1906, 7:477). 

0 T described his discovery in his Journal: “Walking along the 
north end of Long Pond, while R. bathed, I found amid the rain- 
bow rush, pipewort ... a very beautiful flower, pinkish rose-color, 
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new to me, and still quite fresh, the Sabbatia chloroides, referred to 
Plymouth” (Journal 1906, 7:479). The common name is Plymouth 
gentian. 

u Nehemiah Bennet (1753-1809), son of Jacob and Hope Nelson 
Bennet, married Sarah Howland (1752-1786), daughter of Jeremiah 
and Betty Vaughn Howland, in 1780; he married again after Sarah’s 
death. He was the tax collector for Middleborough. T quotes from 
Bennet, “Description of the Town of Middleborough, in the County 
of Plymouth, with Remarks,’ in Collections of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society (3:2). A wear is “a fence or enclosure of stakes 
made in a river, harbour, etc., for taking or preserving fish” (s.v. 
“weir,” OED). 

» According to Bennet, “the pond lying in the southerly part of 
Rochester, known by the name of Snipatuct pond, being about four 
miles in circumference, has two streams issuing therefrom, the one 
running southward, and empties itself into the sea, at Rochester, 
at a place called Mattapoisett harbour; the other stream, by run- 
ning about three quarters of a mile, empties into the east Quitiquos 
pond, which mostly lies in said Middleborough, which unites with 
the other ponds, from whence Namaskett river ariseth: So that the 
alewife-fish come into Snipatuct pond from both streams” (3:2). 

8 When Ricketson visited Concord in September 1855, he and 
T and Channing went to the old Hunt house, owned by Edmund 
Hosmer. Ricketson conceived the idea of using part of the house as 
a place to stay when he visited Concord and as a meeting place for 
his friends, and he asked T to approach Hosmer about this plan. 
See p. 346, note 3. 

“4 Ellen Channing left her husband in November 1853 and lived 
temporarily with Thomas Wentworth Higginson and his wife Mary, 
Ellery Channing’s sister, in Worcester. In April 1854, Ellen moved 
to Dorchester. By mid-September 1855 she had decided to re- 
unite with Ellery, who moved to Dorchester around the end of the 
month. 


Copy-text: ALS (CSmH, HM 7009) 


Published: LVP 1865, 122-124; FL 1894, 311-314; Ricketson 1902, 44-47; 
FL 1906, 263-265; Cor 1958, 388-390 


Author’s Alteration 
NB.... volume.] added 
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From Daniel Ricketson 
October 13, 1855 

Brooklawn 13 Oct. 55 
Dear Thoreau, 

Your long lost letter came to hand last Monday and I 
concluded that you had safely arrived in Concord and 
had forwarded it yourself. One week ago this morng. we 
parted in Plymouth. I looked out my window and got the 
last glimpse of you going off with your umbrella & carpet 
bag or valise. 

Your visit here was very agreeable to us all, and particu- 
larly to me. In fact your visit was highly successful except 
in duration-being much too short. But the principal ob- 
ject in my now writing is, to inform you that I expect to 
spend a few days in Concord next week & shall leave here 
by the middle or towards the end of the week. I shall bring 
my hair pillow & some old clothes. I shall notè consider 
it obligating on you to devote much time to me particu- 
larly as you are an invalid but such time as you can spare 
I shall be glad to avail myself of, but I hope that Channing 
you & I will be able to feelosophise a little occasionally. 

I shall go directly to the Tavern & shall insist upon put- 
ting you to no trouble or attention*. 

I conclude in haste, breakfast waiting. 

Yours truly 
Dan’. Ricketson 
Tell Channing I hope to smoke my pipe with him soon.- 


Correspondent: See pp. 231-232. 


1 Ricketson refers to T’s September 27 letter, written after Ricket- 
son’s brief visit to Concord; see pp. 351-352. The letter has two post- 
marks, “Concord Mass. Sep 28” and “Concord Mass. Oct 6” A pen- 
cilled note on the envelope, perhaps by T, indicates that the stamp 
was lost. This explains why the letter was not delivered when T first 
posted it. T mailed the letter again when he returned to Concord 
after his trip to New Bedford. 


Copy-text: ALS (MaLiTIW, Thoreau Society Archives, Parmenter 
Collection) 
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Published: Ricketson 1902, 47-48; Cor 1958, 391 


Editor’s Note 
This letter is endorsed “Oct 13" 1855 / to / H. D. T” 


Author’s Alterations 
not] interlined with a caret 
attention] followed by cancelled to me 


From Daniel Ricketson 
October 13, 1855 
Brooklawn Saty noon 
13 Oct. 1855. 
Dear Thoreau, 

I wrote a few lines to you this morng. before breakfast, 
which I took to the post office, but since I have received 
yours of yesterday, which rather changes my mind as to 
coming to Concord. I thank you for your kindness in 
procuring for me information concerning Gilpin’s work, 
which I shall endeavour to procure. My ride home as you 
anticipate, was somewhat dull & dreary through Carver 
woods, but I escaped the rain which did not come on 
until after my arrival home about tea time. I think that 
you hurried away from Brooklawn- We had just got our 
affairs in good train. I hope however, that you will soon 
be able to come again and spend several weeks, when we 
will visit the pond in Rochester which you mention and 
review our rides and rambles-the Middleborough ponds 
and their surroundings never tire me. I could go every 
day for a long time to them. I give my preference to the 
Isles in Long Pond'-we must get the Indian name of this 
favorite lake of ours. The principal reason for my chang- 
ing my* mind in regard to going to Concord is that you say 
Channing has gone & perhaps for the Winter. Although 
I intended to board & lodge at the Tavern I expected to 
philosophise with you & C. by his wood-fire. But this is* 
only a good reason for you to come to Brooklawn again. 
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We have some weeks of good rambling weather yet before 
Winter sets in. You will be very welcome to us all & dont 
feel the least hesitation about coming if you have the de- 
sire so to do. 

I am in the Shanty-Uncle James? is here with me. He 
came up as soon as he heard you had gone. I have en- 
deavoured to convince him that you are perfectly harm- 
less, but I think he still retains a portion of his fears. I think 
you would affiliate well if you should ever come together. 

Yours truly 
D. Ricketson 
H D Thoreau Esq 
Concord 
Mass- 


Correspondent: See pp. 231-232. 


1 Long Pond is one of a group of ponds near the town of Lake- 
ville, Massachusetts, which was once a part of Middleborough. Long 
Pond, which is adjacent to Assawompsett Pond, was the site of a 
battle in King Philip’s War. As did other ponds in the surrounding 
area, Long Pond had a deposit of iron ore at its bottom but its depth 
made mining unfeasible. 
2 James Thornton (1797-1861), son of Elisha and Anna Read 
Thornton of Smithfield, Rhode Island, was a merchant. T visited 
Ricketson in April 1857 and overheard him talking about his uncle 
with Bronson Alcott: 
Hear R. describing to Alcott his bachelor uncle James Thorn- 
ton. When he awakes in the morning he lights the fire in his 
stove (all prepared) with a match on the end of a stick, with- 
out getting up. When he gets up he first attends to his ablu- 
tions, being personally very clean, cuts off a head of tobacco 
to clean his teeth with, eats a hearty breakfast, sometimes, it 
was said, even buttering his sausages. Then he goes to a rela- 
tive’s store and reads the Tribune till dinner, sitting in a corner 
with his back to those who enter. Goes to his boarding-house 
and dines, eats an apple or two, and then in the afternoon fre- 
quently goes about the solution of some mathematical prob- 
lem (having once been a schoolmaster), which often employs 
him a week. (Journal 1906, 9:316-317) 

Thornton was an important figure in Ricketson’s life. In his April 
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13, 1862, letter to T, Ricketson wrote: “My dear Uncle James whom 
you may remember to have seen here, the companion of my wood- 
land walks for more than quarter of a century, died a year ago this 
month” (Cor 1958, p. 649). 


Copy-text: ALS (MaLiTIW, Thoreau Society Archives, Parmenter 
Collection) 


Published: Ricketson 1902, 48-49; Cor 1958, 392 


Editor’s Notes 
This letter is endorsed “Oct 13" 1855 / to / H. D. T?” 
At the top center of p. 1, Ricketson wrote “N° 2” 


Author’s Alterations 
review] preceded by cancelled review 
my] interlined with a caret 
is] interlined with a caret 


To Daniel Ricketson 
October 16, 1855 

Concord Oct 16" 1855 
Friend Ricketson, 

I have got both your letters at once. You must not think 
Concord so barren a place when Channing is away. There 
are the river & fields left yet, and I, though ordinarily a 
man of business, should have some afternoons & eve- 
nings to spend with you, I trust; that is, if you could stand 
so much of me. If you can spend your time profitably 
here, or without ennui, having an occasional ramble or 
téte-a-téte with one of the natives, it will give me pleasure 
to have you in the neighborhood. You see I am prepar- 
ing you for our awful unsocial ways,-keeping in our dens 
a good part of the day, sucking our claws perhaps.- But 
then we make a religion of it, and that you cannot but 
respect. 

If you know the taste of your own heart & like it-come 
to Concord, and Ill warrant you enough here to season 
the dish with,-aye, even though C. & E. & I were all away. 
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We might paddle quietly up the river- Then there are one 
or two more ponds to be seen, &c- 

I should very much enjoy further rambling with you 
in your vicinity, but must postpone it for the present. To 
tell the truth, Iam planning to get seriously to work after 
these long months of inefficiency and idleness. I do not 
know whether you are haunted by any such demon which 
puts you on the alert to pluck the fruit of each day as it 
passes, and store it safely in your bin. True; it is well to live 
abandonedly from time to time, but to our working hours 
that must be as the spile to the bung.’ So for a long season 
I must enjoy only a low slanting gleam in my mind’s eye 
from the Middleborough Ponds far away. 

Methinks I am getting a little more strength into those 
knees of mine; and for my part I believe that God does 
delight in the strength of a man’s legs.” 

Yrs 
Henry D. Thoreau 


Correspondent: See pp. 231-232. 


1 T compares the ideal proportions of serious work and unre- 
strained play to the method of storing a fermented liquid in a cask 
or barrel: securely plugging the larger bung-hole prevents contam- 
ination, and the smaller air hole, the spile, is opened from time to 
time to release any gases that have built up. 

2 “He delighteth not in the strength of the horse: he taketh not 
pleasure in the legs of a man. The Lord taketh pleasure in them that 
fear him, in those that hope in his mercy” (Ps. 147:10-11). 


Copy-text: ALS (VtMiM, aberms.thoreauhd.1855.10.16) 


Published: LVP 1865, 125-126; Life 1890, 157-158; FL 1894, 314-315; 
Ricketson 1902, 49-50; FL 1906, 266-267; Cor 1958, 393 


Editor’s Note 
This letter is endorsed “Oct 16-1855”. 
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To Charles Sumner 
October 17, 1855 

Concord Oct 17"’55 
Dear Sir, 

I thank you for so kindly remembering me in the dis- 
tribution of the Report on Agriculture.' I see that there is 
much in it which concerns me. 

Yrs truly 
Henry D. Thoreau 
Charles Sumner Esq. 


Correspondent: See p. 76. 


1 The annual agricultural report of the Commissioner of Patents 
for 1854 focused on experiments with seeds: “A considerable share 
of the money appropriated by Congress for Agricultural purposes 
has been devoted to the procurement and distribution of seeds, 
roots, and cuttings” (Report of the Commissioner of Patents for the 
Year 1854: Agriculture, p. v). The 1854 consignment had included 
products from the eastern coast of Asia as well as domestic corn 
and wheat. The writer went on to describe how farmers might best 
experiment with the free seeds; see Report of the Commissioner of 
Patents for the Year 1854: Agriculture, pp. v-ix. 


Copy-text: ALS (MHi, Whitwell 1855 / Oct 17) 


From Daniel Ricketson 
October 18, 1855 

Brooklawn, Oct. 18th 1855. 
Dear Thoreau, 

I received yours of the 16th Inst yesterday. I am very 
sorry that you did not conclude at once to come to Brook- 
lawn and finish the visit which you so unceremoniously 
curtailed. But I cannot release you on so light grounds. I 
thought that you were a man of leisure, at any rate by your 
philosophy which I consider the best you are so. You ap- 
pear to be hugging your chains or endeavoring so to do. 
I approve of your courage but cannot see the desperate 
need of your penance. 
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But I must appeal to you as a brother man, a philan- 
thropist too. I am in need of help. I want a Physician & 
I send for you as the one I have the most confidence in. 
I also enclose a small retainer, which I beg you to avail 
yourself of as I can put it to no better purpose & meet me 
at Tarkiln Hill on Saty noon the 20" Inst. 

I am already your debtor-& I beg you to feel perfectly 
easy so far as our book account is concerned. 

You can bring your writing with you, but I can furnish 
you with Stationery in abundance & you can have as 
much time for “sucking your claws” as you wish. 

Dont fail to come by Saty. noon the 20%, 

Yours truly 
D Ricketson 
I am in need of a physician- So Dr Thoreau come to my 
relief. I need dosing with country rides & rambles, lake 
scenery, cold viands & Jack Knife dinners. 

I find the following in Sterne’s Koran which is the best 

thing I have seen for a long time 
“Spare diet & clear skies are Apollo and the Muses.” 

I have got Channing’s Poems-what I have read I should 
consider as good as Tennyson’s Maud, though none re- 
sembling it.* 

I think however if he had observed the Horation advice 
of nine years keeping? he would have done better. I have 
discovered in my cursory examination of them some very 
good things. 


Correspondent: See pp. 231-232. 


1 Ricketson quotes a passage from p. 196 of a counterfeit work 
written by Richard Griffith and published in Dublin in 1770. This 
book’s first title page indicates that it is the seventh volume of The 
Posthumous Works of Laurence Sterne, a collection that does not 
exist. The second title page gives the volume title as The Koran; or, 
The Life, Character, and Sentiments of Tria Juncta in Uno, M. N. A. 
or Master of No Arts. A six-volume collection titled The Works of 
Laurence Sterne was published in Dublin in 1769-1770; the first title 
page in Griffith’s book was presumably intended to connect his 
hoax with the legitimate collection. 
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? Channing had published three volumes of poetry, Poems (1843), 
Poems: Second Series (1847), and The Woodman, and Other Poems 
(1849). It is not clear which one Ricketson read. Tennyson’s Maud, 
and Other Poems was published on July 28, 1855. 

3 Probably an allusion to advice that Horace gives in The Art of 
Poetry (vol. 4, Ars Poetica, lines 385-390): “Yet if ever you do write 
anything let it enter the ears of some critical Maecius, and your 
father’s, and my own; then put your parchment in the closet and 
keep it back till the ninth year. What you have not published you 
can destroy; the word once sent forth can never come back” (Loeb). 


Copy-text: ALS (MaLiTIW, Thoreau Society Archives, Parmenter 
Collection) 


Published: Ricketson 1902, 51; Cor 1958, 394 


To James Calder 
October 25, 1855 
Concord Oct 25" 1855 
Rev. Jas Colder 
Dear Sir, 

I have not at present made any engagement to lecture 
in your vicinity, and should therefore be obliged for aught 
I foresee? to make the journey for’ you alone. I will do so 
for fifty dollars. 

Ifthese terms are agreeable to you, I will come to Harris- 
burg either on the 2° or the third Wednesday of January-' 

Yours- 


Correspondent: James Calder (1826-1893), son of John and Mary 
Kirkwood Calder (also spelled “Colder”), was born in Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, and graduated from Wesleyan College in 1849. He 
was a minister, first in the Methodist Episcopal Church in Lan- 
caster County and then in the Church of God in Harrisburg. He and 
his wife, Ellen Cordelia Winebrenner (1824-1858), daughter of John 
and Charlotte Reutter Winebrenner, went to China as missionar- 
ies from 1851 to 1853. Calder was president of Hillsdale College in 
Michigan from 1869 to 1871 and of Pennsylvania State College from 
1871 to 1880. 


! There is no evidence that T lectured in Harrisburg. 
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Copy-text: Facsimile of AL draft (Juncker) 


Editor’s Note 
The document also contains other material in T’s hand. 


Author’s Alterations 
for aught I foresee] interlined with a caret 
for] followed by cancelled that obj 


From John Chapman 
October 26, 1855 
London 8 King William St 
Strand, Oct' 26. 1855. 
Dear Sir, 

Enclosed is the list of book referred to in M" Thos Chol- 
mondeley’s note. The parcel I have forwarded to Mess": 
Crosby Nichols & C° of Boston, and have requested them 
to deliver it to you free of all expense. As M" Cholmondeley 
has gone to the East’ I should be glad of a note from you 
acknowledging’ the receipt of the parcel. I am, dear Sir 

Very truly yours 
John Chapman 


List of Books? (made up in one parcel) for 
Henry D. Thoreau Esq’, enclosed by John 
Chapman, to Mess" Crosby Nichols & Co 
Boston US. A. 


e 


Wilsons Rig Veda Sanhita Vols 1 & 2. 8°°3 
Translation of Mandukya Upanishads 2 V.* 
Nala & Damyanta by Milman RI 8°: 
Vishnu Purana by Wilson 4to® 

Haughtons Institutes of Menu 4to’ 
Colebrookes Two Treatises 4to bds® 
Sankhya Karika 4to° 

Aphorisms of the Mimasma 8°” 


" " 


— Nayaya (4 books) 8°" 
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Lecture on the Vedanta 8’° * 

Bhagavat Gheeta & translation 2 Volumes square 8°” 

Wilsons Theatre of the Hindoos 2 Volumes 8%" 

William’s Translation of “Sakoontala’, or The Lost Ring 4to 
gilts 

Colebrookes’ Miscellaneous Essays 2 Vols 8° 

Hardys Eastern Monachism 8%” 

"Manual of Buddhism 8% 

Mill’s History of British India 9 Volumes 8°” 

The Chevalier Bunsens. Christianity & Mankind 

I. “Hippolytus & his Age” 2 Vols 

II. “Outlines of the Philosophy of Universal History ap- 
plied to Language & Religion” 2 Vols 

Il.-Analecta Ante-Nicana 3 Vols 
Together 7 Volumes 8" cloth. ° 

The Chevalier Bunsens Egypts Place in Universal History 
2 Volumes 8°°”" 

The Bhagavita Purana Bournouf 3 Vols.” 

Lotus de la Bonnes? Lois Bournouf 4to* 

Halsteads Code of Gentoo Laws 4to.”* 


e 


Correspondent: John Chapman (1821-1894) was an English pub- 
lisher best known for bringing Marian Evans (George Eliot) to the 
public’s attention; he published her translation of David Friedrich 
Strauss’s Life of Jesus in 1846. Early in his career, he worked as a 
watchmaker; he also studied medicine before becoming a pub- 
lisher and bookseller in 1844. He published many American writers 
as well as such English authors as James Martineau and Herbert 
Spencer, and he edited and published the Westminster Review. In 
1857 he obtained a medical degree and after that devoted himself 
primarily to medicine. 


‘Ina letter of October 3, 1855, Cholmondeley wrote T that he was 
“just about to start for the Crimea” (p. 356). 

? Bibliographical information given below for each entry on the 
list is based on the bibliographical catalog in Robert Sattelmeyer’s 
T’s Reading, pp. 111-296. Information in Harvard Library’s online 
catalog (HOLLIS) is the basis for some modifications. 

T annotated the list in pencil, apparently on two occasions. The 
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first was probably soon after the books arrived on November 30, 
1855. He added question marks before and after “Translation of 
Mandukya Upanishads 2 V” and corrected “2” to “1”; he cancelled 
the “s” in “bds” in “Colebrookes Two Treatises 4to bds”; and he 
added a title at the bottom of the page: “The Bhasha Parichchheda 
1 8vo” This is Visvanatha Panchanana Bhattacharya, The Bhdsha 
Parichchheda and Its Commentary, the Siddhanta Muktdvali, an 
Exposition of the Nydya Philosophy, ed. James Robert Ballantyne 
(Calcutta: Encyclopaedia Press, 1851). Walter Harding includes it in 
Emerson's Library, pp. 288-289. 

At some later time, T again marked the list in pencil to indicate 
how the volumes should be distributed after his death. All the titles 
designated for Emerson are listed in Emerson’s Library. If the cur- 
rent location of a volume is known, that information is given in the 
note. 

3 Vedas. Rgveda. Rig-Veda-Sanhita: A Collection of Ancient Hindu 
Hymns...., trans. Horace Hayman Wilson (London: Wm. H. Allen, 
1850, 1854), vols. 1 and 2. (Volume 1 appeared in 1850, volume 2 in 
1854. Four more volumes of this work were published between 1857 
and 1888.) T later marked this title “R W E”; Harding includes it in 
Emerson's Library, p. 286. The volumes are now in the Concord Mu- 
seum, Concord, Massachusetts. 

4 Upanishads. The Taittartya, Aitaréya, Svétdsvatara, Kéna, [sd 
Katha, Prasna, Mundaka and Mandukya Upanishads, trans. Ed- 
ward Röer, in Bibliotheca Indica, vol. 15, nos. 41, 50 (Calcutta: Bish- 
op’s College Press, 1853). T later marked this title “R. W. E”; Harding 
includes it in Emerson’s Library, p. 285. 

5 Mahabharata. Nala and Damayanti and Other Poems, trans. 
Henry Hart Milman (Oxford, Eng.: D. A. Talboys, 1835). T later 
marked this title “R W E”; Harding includes it in Emerson’s Library, 
p. 180. 

6 Puranas. Visnupurana. The Vishnu Purana: A System of Hindu 
Mythology and Tradition...., trans. and ed. Horace Hayman Wil- 
son (London: John Murray, 1840). T later marked this title “R. W. E”; 
Harding includes it in Emerson’s Library, p. 288. The volume is now 
in the Concord Museum, Concord, Massachusetts. 

7 Manu, Institutes of Hindu Law; or, The Ordinances of Menu, 
according to the Gloss of Cullúca. Comprising the Indian System of 
Duties, Religious and Civil ... Collated with the Sanscrit Text ... by 
Graves Cham|[p]ney Haughton, trans. Sir William Jones (London: 
Rivingtons and Cochran, 1825). T later marked this title “R W E”; 
Harding includes it in Emerson’s Library, p. 182. The volume is now 
in the Concord Museum, Concord, Massachusetts. 
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? Jimttavahana, Two Treatises on the Hindu Law of Inheritance, 
trans. H. T. Colebrooke (Calcutta: Hindoostanee Press, 1810). T 
later marked this title “R. W. E”; Harding includes it in Emerson’s 
Library, p. 63. The volume is now in the Concord Museum, Con- 
cord, Massachusetts. 

° Igvarakrsna, The Sankhya Káriká, or Memorial Verses on the 
Sdnkhya Philosophy...., trans. H. T. Colebrooke; The Bhdshya or 
Commentary of Gaurapdda, trans. Horace Hayman Wilson (Ox- 
ford: Oriental Translation Fund of Great Britain and Ireland; Lon- 
don: A. J. Valpy, 1837). T later marked this title “R W E”; Harding 
includes it in Emerson’s Library, p. 146. The volume is now in the 
Concord Museum, Concord, Massachusetts. 

2 Jaimini, Aphorisms of the Mímánsá Philosophy. ... (Allahabad: 
Presbyterian Mission Press, 1851). T later marked this title “R W E”; 
Harding includes it in Emerson’s Library, p. 150. 

" Gotama, called Aksapada, The Aphorisms of the Nyáya Phi- 
losophy.... (Allahabad: Presbyterian Mission Press, 1850). T later 
marked this title “R W E”; Harding includes it in Emerson’s Library, 
p. 19. 

2 James Robert Ballantyne, A Lecture on the Vedanta, Embrac- 
ing the Text of the Vedánta-sára (Allahabad: Presbyterian Mission 
Press, 1850). T later marked this title “R W E”; Harding includes it in 
Emerson’s Library, p. 237, under “[Sadananda Yogindra]”. 

3 Bhagavadgita. The Bhagavad-gitd; or, The Sacred Lay: A Col- 
loquy between Krishna and Arjuna on Divine Matters...., ed. 
J. Cockburn Thomson, 2 vols. (Hertford: Stephen Austin, 1855). T 
later marked this title “Alcott”; the volumes are now in the Concord 
Museum, Concord, Massachusetts. 

“ Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus, trans. Horace 
Hayman Wilson, 2nd ed., 2 vols. (London: Parbury, Allen, 1835). T 
later marked this title “R W. E”; Harding includes it in Emerson’s 
Library, p. 303. 

5 Kalidasa, Sakoontala; or, The Lost Ring: An Indian Drama, 
trans. Monier Williams (Hertford: S. Austin, 1855). T later marked 
this title “E. Hoar” 

£ Henry Thomas Colebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays, 2 vols. (Lon- 
don: W. H. Allen, 1837). T later marked this title “R. W. E”; Harding 
includes it in Emerson’s Library, p. 63. 

" Robert Spence Hardy, Eastern Monachism: An Account of the 
Origin, Laws, Discipline, Sacred Writings, Mysterious Rites, Religious 
Ceremonies, and Present Circumstances of the Order of Mendicants 
Founded by Gétama Budha.... (London: Partridge and Oakey, 
1850). T later marked this title “Alcott”; it is now in the Houghton 
Library, Harvard University. 
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* Robert Spence Hardy, A Manual of Budhism, in Its Modern 
Development.... (London: Partridge and Oakey, 1853). T later 
marked this title “Alcott” 

9 James Mill, The History of British India, ed. Horace Hayman 
Wilson, 4th ed., 9 vols. (London: James Madden, 1848). T later 
marked this title “Town Library”; the volumes are now in the Wil- 
liam Munroe Special Collections at the Concord Free Public Li- 
brary, Concord, Massachusetts. 

2 Christian Karl Josias Bunsen, Christianity and Mankind, Their 
Beginnings and Prospects, 7 vols. (London: Longman, Brown, Green 
and Longmans, 1854). T later marked “Hippolytus & his Age,’ “San- 
born”; he marked “Outlines of the Philosophy of Universal His- 
tory,’ “Ripley”; he marked “Analecta,” “Sanborn” 

a Christian Karl Josias Bunsen, Egypt's Place in Universal History. 
..., trans. Charles H. Cottrell (London: Longman, Brown, Green, 
and Longmans, 1848, 1854), vols. 1 and 2. (Volume 1 appeared in 
1848, volume 2 in 1854. Three more volumes of this work were pub- 
lished between 1859 and 1867.) T later marked this title “Sanborn”. 

2 Puranas. Bhagavatpurana. Le Bhagavata Purana; ou, Histoire 
poétique de Krichna...., trans. Eugene Burnouf (Paris: Imprimerie 
Royale, 1840-1847), vols. 1-3. (Volume 1 appeared in 1840, volume 2 
in 1844, volume 3 in 1847. Burnouf died in 1852; two more volumes 
of this work, translated by others, were published between 1884 
and 1898.) T later marked this title “R. W. E”; Harding includes it in 
Emerson's Library, p. 222. 

3 Saddharmapundarika. Le Lotus de la Bonne Loi...., trans. 
Eugène Burnouf (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1852). T later marked 
this title “R. W. E”; Harding includes it in Emerson’s Library, p. 236. 

24 A Code of Gentoo Laws; or, Ordinations of the Pundits, from a 
Persian Translation, Made from the Original, Written in the Shan- 
scrit Language, trans. and ed. Nathaniel Brassey Halhed (London: 
n.p., 1776). T later marked this title “E R Hoar”; it is now in the 
William Munroe Special Collections at the Concord Free Public 
Library, Concord, Massachusetts. 


Copy-text: ALS (NN-BGC, Henry David Thoreau Collection, 1837- 
1917, Series IV; VtMiM, aberms.chapmanj.1855.10.26) 


Published: “T and Cholmondeley” 1893, 745; Life of HDT 1917, 517; 
Cor 1958, 395-396 


Editor’s Notes 
The letter is at NN-BGC; the list of books is at VtMiM. 
acknowledging] PE; acknow / ledging in MS 
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—— —] PE; double line in MS 
—— —] PE; double line in MS 


Author’s Alteration 
Bonnes] Bonne 


From Jesse Kennedy Furlong 
October 30, 1855 
N° 463 Broadway 
New York City 
Octo 30/55- 
D" Sir 
Have the kindness to inform me by mail if a complete 
collection of your Works can be obtained in this country. 
and if so where. 
Pardon the liberty I take in addressing you personally 
a stranger to me, a desire to add your productions to my 
book case prompts me in so doing. Soliciting your reply-' 
I have the honor to be- 


yours faithfully 
Kennedy Furlong 
To 
Henry D Thoreau Esq’ 
Concord 
Mass- 


Correspondent: Jesse Kennedy Furlong (1834-1895), son of Robert 
and Nancy Jane Park Furlong, was a lawyer, amateur historian, and 
autograph collector who lived in New York City. In 1866 he mar- 
ried Julia Faulkner (1841-1908), daughter of George and Ann Palen 
Faulkner of Brooklyn. 


1! T replied on November 2 in a letter that is extant but was not 
available to the editor. 


Copy-text: ALS (Sewall) 


Editor’s Note 
This letter is endorsed “Furlong” 
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From John Chapman 
November 2, 1855 
Strand 
London: 8 King William Street 
Novr-2"4? 1855.- 
H. D. Thoreau Esq" 
Dear Sir 
The parcel of books advised by me, on the 26th of Octo- 
ber, as having been sent by the “Asia” Steamer, from Liv- 
erpool, has been shut out of that vessell on account of her 
cargo being complete several days previous to her sailing. 
Under these circumstances I have therefore ordered the 
parcel to be shipped by the “Canada” of the 10th proximo, 
and trust that you will not experience any inconvenience 
from this unavoidable delay- 
I am, dear Sir, 
Yours very truly 
John Chapman 
& D Ferguson 
-I have written to Messrs Crosby Nichols & Co, Boston, 
respecting your package- 


Correspondent: See p. 372. 


Copy-text: ALS (NN-BGC, Henry David Thoreau Collection, 1837- 
1917, Series IV) 


Published: “T and Cholmondeley” 1893, 745; Cor 1958, 396-397 


Author’s Alteration 
2™] 2 altered from ı 


To Thomas Cholmondeley 
November 8 and December 1, 1855 
Concord Nov. 8" 1855. 
Dear Cholmondeley, 
I must endeavor to thank you for your magnificent, your 
princely gift to me. My father, with his hand in his pocket, 
and an air of mystery and importance about him suggests 
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that I have another letter from Mr. Cholmondeley, and 
hands me a ship letter. I open eagerly upon a list of books 
(made up in one parcel) for Henry D, &c &c”; and my eye 
glances down a column half as long as my arm, where 
I already detect some eminences which I had seen or 
heard of, standing out like the peaks of the Himalaya. No! 
it is not Cholmondeley’s writing.- But what good angel 
has divined my thoughts; Has any company of the faith- 
ful in England passed a resolution to overwhelm me with 
their munificent regards. “Wilsons Rig Veda Sanhita” vols 
1&2 8”. “Translation of Mandukya Upanishads.” I begin 
to step from pinnacle to pinnacle. Ah! but here it is “Lon- 
don, King William Street. truly yours John Chapman” En- 
closed is the list.” Mr Thomas Chomondeley” And now I 
see through it, and here is a hand I know and father was 
right after all. While he is gone to the market I will read 
a little further in this list “Nala & Damyanta” Bhagavita 
Purana,’ “Institutes of Menu.’- 

How they loom far away and grand! 

That will do for the present; a little at a time of these 
rich dishes. I will look again by and by. “Per Asia” too they 
have come, as I read on the envelope!’ Was there any de- 
sign in that? The very nucleus of her cargo; Asia carried 
them in her womb long ago. Was not the ship conscious 
of the freight she bore. Insure her for nothing ye Jews; she 
and all her passengers and freight are destined to float se- 
rene through whatever seas.* Immobility itself is tossed 
on Atlantic billows to present the gift to me. Was not there 
an omen for you? No Africa; no Europe-no Baltic, but it 
would have sunk. And now we will see if America can sus- 
tain it. Build new shelves-display, unfold your columns. 
What was that dim peak that loomed for an instant far 
behind, representative of a still loftier and more distant 
range. “Vishnu Purana’, an azure mountain in itself.- 
gone again, but surely seen for once. And what was that 
which dimmed the brightness of the day, like the apex of 
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Cotopaxi’s cone, seen against the disk of the sun by the 
voyager of the South American coast? “Bhagavat Geeta”! 
whose great unseen base I can faintly imagine spreading 
beneath. “History of British India nine vols”!! Chevalier 
Bunsen nine vol’s 8” cloth”!! Have at them! who cares for 
numbers in a just cause: England expects every man to do 
his duty.‘ Be sure you are right and then go ahead.5 I begin 
to think myself learned for merely possessing such works: 
If here is not the wealth of the Indies, of what stuff then is 
it made? They may keep their rupees this and the like of 
this is what the Great Company traded and fought for, to 
convey the light of the East into the West:-this their true 
glory and success.°® 
And now you have gone to the East or Eastward, having 
assisted its light to shine westward behind you; have gone 
towards the source of light! to which I pray that you may 
get nearer and nearer. 
Dec. 1*- 
After a fortnights delay, owing to the cargo of the Asia 
being complete when the parcel reached Liverpool, my 
Indian library was sent by the Canada and at length 
reached my door complete and in good order, last eve- 
ning. After over-hauling my treauseres on the carpet, 
wading knee deep in Indian philosophy and poetry-with 
eager eyes around ready to admire the splendid binding 
and illumination at least, drawing them forth necessarily 
from amidst a heap of papers, every scrap of which bore 
some evidence of having come from that fabulous region 
the “Strand’,, not far this side Colchis? toward which you 
are gone. I placed them in the case which I had prepared, 
and went late to bed dreaming of what had happened. 
Indeed it was exactly like the realization of some dreams 
which I have had; but when I woke in the morning I was 
not convinced that it was reality until I peeped out and 
saw their bright backs. They are indeed there and I thank 
you for them. I am glad to receive them from you, though 
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notwithstanding what you say, if I should stop to calcu- 
late I should find myself very much your debtor. I shall 
not soon forget your generous entertainment of some 
thoughts which I cherish and delight in an opportunity 
to express. If you thought that you met with any kindness 
in New England I fear that it was partly because you had 
lately come from New Zealand. At any rate excuse our 
hard and cold New England manners, lay it partly to the 
climate: granite and ice, you know, are our chief exports. 
B. (of the mountain)! was here when your note and the 
list of books arrived, and enjoyed the perusal with me. 
E. whose constant enquiry for the last fortnight has been, 
“Have your books come? is about starting for the west on 
a lecturing tour. The papers say he is to lecture in nine 
cities on the Mississippi.° 

I hope that the trumpet and the drum will sound to you 
as they do in dreams, and that each night you may feel the 
satisfaction of having fought worthily in a worthy cause. 

I shall depend on hearing from you in the camp. My fa- 
ther and mother and sister send their hearty good wishes. 
If I am ever rich enough I shall think seriously of going to 
England and finding you out in your cottage on the south 
shore. That you may return home safely and in good 
time to carry out that project, your country’s glory being 
secured, is the earnest wish of one by whom you will ever 
be well remembered. 

Henry Thoreau. 


Correspondent: See p. 307. 


! The shipment originally was scheduled for the Asia (see p. 377), 
but came on the Canada. 

? Although Jews did not have full legal rights in England until the 
mid-nineteenth century, a provision was made in 1697 allowing 
twelve of the brokers on the Royal Exchange to be Jews, and some 
of these underwrote marine insurance. 

3 The voyager may be Alexander von Humboldt, the scientist and 
explorer who was the first European to attempt to climb Cotopaxi, 
an Ecuadoran volcano. None of the books by Humboldt that T read 
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includes the specific image of Cotopaxi’s cone seen against the 
sun, but in Cosmos Humboldt writes, “Amongst all the volcanoes 
that I have seen in the two hemispheres, the conical form of Coto- 
paxi is the most beautifully regular” (Cosmos: A Sketch of a Physi- 
cal Description of the Universe, trans. E. C. Otté [London: Henry G. 
Bohn, 1849], 1:228). 

4 Lord Nelson’s signal to the British fleet at the battle of Trafalgar. 

5 A version of Davy Crockett’s motto. 

€ T refers to the East India Company, incorporated in 1600 as the 
London East India Company to trade with India and the countries 
of Southeast Asia, as well as to the motto of the Oriental Translation 
Fund, “Ex oriente lux,” which appears on the title pages of works 
printed for the fund. The Oriental Translation Fund published 
one of the volumes T received from Cholmondeley, Isvarakrsna’s 
Sánkhya Káriká, or Memorial Verses on the Sdnkhya Philosophy 
(see p. 374, note 9). T knew the Latin proverb, “Ex oriente lux; ex 
occidente lex” (From the East light; from the West law), and he 
adapted it in his essay “Walking”: “To use an obsolete Latin word, 
I might say Ex oriente lux; ex occidente FRUX. From the East light; 
from the West fruit” (Excursions 2007, p. 199). 

7 Colchis is the former name of the western part of the country 
of Georgia, which at the time was a province of Russia. Cholmon- 
deley would recognize the allusion to his impending departure for 
the area, the theater of the Crimean War. The myth of Jason and 
the Argonauts portrays a voyage to Colchis, which was the home of 
Medea and the site of the legendary golden fleece. T’s reference to 
the “strand” (beach) of Colchis may have its origins in Bassanio’s 
description of Portia in The Merchant of Venice: “her sunny locks / 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece; / Which makes her seat 
of Belmont, Colchos’ strand, / And many Jasons come in quest of 
her” (Shakespeare, vol. 1, 1.1.176-179). 

e Harrison Gray Otis Blake, who accompanied T and Cholmon- 
deley on their climb of Mount Wachusett. 

° Emerson left Concord on December 25 to lecture on England 
and on “Beauty” during a tour through Illinois, Ohio, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan that included more than nine cities, not all of which 
are on the Mississippi. 

In a letter of October 3, 1855, Cholmondeley writes of his plan, 
after his return to England: “I mean to buy a little cottage some- 
where on the south coast where I can dwell in Emersonian leisure 
& where I have a plot to persuade you over” (p. 356). 


Copy-text: MSC by Sophia Elizabeth Thoreau (NN-BGC, Henry 
David Thoreau Collection, 1837-1917, Series III) 
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Published: Cor 1958, 397-399 


Editor’s Note 

This is one of two letters from T to Cholmondeley that Sophia 
copied; the other is on pp. 470-473. At the top of p. 1 of this letter, 
Sophia wrote, “Copy of a letter from Thoreau to Cholmondely”; on 
p. 6, which is otherwise blank, she wrote, “Copy of two letters from 
Thoreau to Cholmondeley.” 


From Crosby and Nichols 
After November 9, 1855 


H. D. Thoreau Esq. 
D’r Sir, 

The parcel of books referred to in your letter of the 9th. 
has not yet reached us. 

We suppose that our case wh. contained it was left be- 
hind at Liverpool and shall expect it by next Steamer. 

On its arrival it shall 
{MS torn} 


Correspondent: The publishing firm established by William Crosby 
(1818-1907) and Henry P. Nichols (1816-1889) was located at 111 
Washington Street in Boston; it lasted until Nichols’s death. 


Copy-text: AL (MH-H, MS Am 278.5 [13F]) 
Published: Cor 1958, 400 


Editor’s Note 
PE supplies the date “After November 9, 1855” based on the refer- 
ence to T’s letter of that date to Crosby and Nichols. 


From Edward W. Gardner 
November 10, 1855 
Nantucket Nov 10 1855 

Dear Sir 

On my return to the island yesterday I found your favor 
of the 2° inst- I regret your defeat in obtaining the White 
pine seeds. & thank you for your good intentions & ef- 
forts. Last spring I recd about 60 bushels of seeds from 
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the North of France many of which have been planted." 
Our trees have grown finely this season. About a month or 
two ago some person set fire to the grass about two miles 
to the eastward of our great field of trees & a wind sprung 
up which soon carried the fire to them and about 100 
acres were burnt over. The leaves were only scorched and 
new buds seem to be putting out, on many of the largest 
of them and we hope yet that all will not be lost.- 

In riding down Cape Cod to Provincetown, a fortnight 
since, I observed that most of the fresh cones on the pitch 
pines had no appearance of opening, and were so small 
and compact, that the thought struck me, whether they 
were not two years in maturing. 

I find that your friend* and I hope I may say my friend, 
RW Emerson, is to lecture for us the coming week,’ but I 
do not notice your announcement yet for this season, but 
I hope we may have the pleasure of meeting you again & 
of* hearing you also. 

Your title to walk in our forests, (which are to be), or on 
our sands, will always be good, whether you are success- 
ful or not, in aiding us to build up the one to cover the 
nakedness of the other. 


Very truly your friend 
E W Gardner 
Henry D Thoreau Esq 
Concord 
Mass 


Correspondent: Edward W. Gardner (1804-1862) was the son of 
Tristram and Kezia Gardner of Nantucket, Massachusetts. In 1828 
he married Sarah Coggeshall (1806-1837), daughter of Peleg and 
Deborah Folger Coggeshall. In 1840 he married Phebe Hussey 
(1800-1862), daughter of Uriel and Phebe Folger Hussey. T spent 
the night with Gardner (whose name he spells “Gardiner”) in De- 
cember 1854, when he lectured at Nantucket. 


1 Gardner, later the first president of the Nantucket Agricultural 
Society, was “extensively engaged in raising pines on the island.” 
During T’s 1854 visit, the two talked at length about Gardner’s ef- 
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forts to cultivate the trees, and T recorded some information from 

the conversation in a Journal entry for December 28, 1854: 
His common pitch pine seed, obtained from the Cape, cost 
him about twenty dollars a bushel at least, about a dollar a 
quart, with the wings, and they told him it took about eighty 
bushels of cones to make one such bushel of seeds. I was sur- 
prised to hear that the Norway pine seed without the wings, 
imported from France, had cost not quite $200 a bushel deliv- 
ered at New York or Philadelphia. He has ordered 8 hogsheads 
(!!!) of the last, clear wingless seeds, at this rate. I think he said 
it took about a gallon to sow an acre. He had tried to get white 
pine seed, but in vain. The cones had not contained any of late 
(2). Journal 1906, 7:93-94) 

In October 1855 T started looking for white pine seed, presum- 
ably for Gardner, in the woods around Concord. In a Journal entry 
for October 16, 1855, he records a visit to “the white pine grove 
beyond Beck Stow’s” and asks “[w]hat has got all the cones?” and 
in an October 19 entry he notes that there are “at last a few white 
pine cones open on the trees, but almost all appear to have fallen 
Qournal 1906, 7:489, 498). His November 4 entry indicates that his 
search had been part of a plan: “I have failed to find white pine 
seed this year, though I began to look for it a month ago” (Journal 
1906, 8:7). 

2 Emerson lectured at Nantucket on November 13, but T did not 
lecture there again. 


Copy-text: ALS (Sewall) 


Author’s Alterations 
friend] interlined with a caret 
of] inserted 


From Francis Henry Temple Bellew 
November 17 or 24, 1855 
Concord. 
Saturday 
My Dear Sir 
I must in my turn beg off. Iam afraid I shall not have the 
pleasure of exploring the river to day as I must go to Bos- 
ton to make arrangments for the reception of Mrs Bellew 
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& the little one the latter being quite sick & requiring 
change of air.* Hoping you will appoint another day 
Iam yours very truly 
FHT Bellew 


Correspondent: Francis Henry Temple Bellew (1828-1888) was vis- 
iting Concord and had formed a friendship with T, who recorded 
one of their conversations in a Journal entry for October 19, 1855. 
Bellew, whose father was an Irish officer in the English army, was 
born in India and became a writer and artist. 


1 Little is known of Bellew’s wife, Almira, save that she was born 
about 1830 and that she was institutionalized in Middletown, New 
York, for an opium addiction. 

2 Francis H. T. Bellew Jr. died on December 31. 


Copy-text: ALS (MCo-SC, Thoreau Survey Papers, Series II, Box 1, 
Folder 7, 107c) 


Published: “Addenda to T Cor” 1967, 266; “T and Bellew” 1968, 142- 
143 


Editor’s Note 

PE supplies the date “November 17 or 24, 1855” based on the fol- 
lowing: Massachusetts death records indicate that the child was 
born on November 15; T made his “last voyage for the season” on 
November 27 and had his boat out of the water on November 30 
VUournal 1906, 8:36); and the two Saturdays between those dates 
were November 17 and November 24. 


From Daniel Ricketson 
December 4, 1855 


Dear Thoreau, 

I hope you do not infer from my silence, that I am not 
mindful of you, for I assure you that I often think of you, 
and always with the desire to see you again, and partici- 
pate with you in our favourite pursuits. I look back with 
pleasure upon the visit we had from you at Brooklawn in 
October, and the pleasant rides and rambles, which alas! 
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like many other noble undertakings were* prematurely 
brought to a close, like 

“The story of the Bear and Fiddle 

Begun but broke off in the middle” 

After you left, my son Walton & myself made several 
excursions to the Middleborough lakes on one of which 
we visited the northermost island, with which we? were 
much pleased and there found a white arrow head nearly 
perfect. 

I know of no spot equal to it for a retired residence, and 
should you ever like to try the experiment of solitary life 
again, I will endeavour to procure it for you-in fact I now 
make you the offer. If you have done “sucking your claws” 
which I trust in season you have by this time, I should be 
very glad to have you make us a visit. Not only myself, but 
my whole family would be much pleased. You can have as 
much time to yourself as you wish-the shanty shall be at 
your service or a room in the house if you prefer, I mean 
for “sucking? your claws.” 

Come then by saturday next the 8" Inst. by the mid-day 
train stopping at Tarkiln Hill as before. You must excuse 
this short epistle as I have a lame shoulder, & have been 
troubled considerably with rheumatism in my neck & 
back head of late-*& am* rather a valtudinarian-on the 
whole. 

I hope your knees are improved? I have a passage from 
Homer on knees to shew you.? I send the bridle & saddle 
for the Iron horse. 

Hoping to see you I remain 

Very truly 
D.R. 
Brooklawn 
Dec 4" 1855. 


Correspondent: See pp. 231-232. 


* Samuel Butler’s mock-heroic Hudibras begins: 
Sir Hudibras his passing worth, 
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The manner how he sally’d forth, 

His arms and equipage are shown, 

His horse’s virtues and his own: 

Th’ adventure of the Bear and Fiddle 

Is sung, but breaks off in the middle. 
(The Poetical Works of Samuel Butler, 1:3) 

2 For several months in spring and summer of 1855, T experi- 
enced such weakness in his legs that he had to forgo his accus- 
tomed long walks. By the middle of September he was beginning to 
feel better, and in a letter dated October 16 he had written to Ricket- 
son, “Methinks I am getting a little more strength into those knees 
of mine” (p. 367). In his “Sketch of Henry D. Thoreau,” Ricketson 
writes that not long after the two men met in 1854 T had “begun to 
show signs of failure of strength in his knees” (Ricketson 1902, p. 12). 

3 Homer sometimes indicates a character’s strength as mani- 
fested in the strengthening or weakening of his knees; for example, 
in book 22 of The Iliad, Hector receives divine aid from “Phoebus 
... who, in his latest hour, / Endued his knees with strength, his 
nerves with power” (The Iliad of Homer, trans. Alexander Pope, 2 
vols. [London, 1853], vol. 2, 22.265-266). Ricketson may be referring 
to a passage in book 9 that he alludes to in his December 22 letter; 
see p. 393, note 4. 


Copy-text: ALS (MaLiTIW, Thoreau Society Archives, Parmenter 
Collection) 


Editor’s Note 
sucking] PE; suck / ing in MS 


Author’s Alterations 
were] was 
we] interlined with a caret 
late-] ~. 
& am] interlined with a caret 


To Harrison Gray Otis Blake 
December 9, 1855 
Concord, December 9, 1855. 
Mr. Blake®:- 
Thank you! thank you for going a-wooding with me,- 
and enjoying it,-for being warmed by my wood fire.’ I 
have indeed enjoyed it much alone. I see how I might 
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enjoy it yet more with company,-how we might help each 
other to live. And to be admitted to Nature’s hearth costs 
nothing. None is excluded; but excludes himself. You have 
only to push aside the curtain. 

I am glad to hear that you were there too. There are 
many more such voyages, and longer ones, to be made on 
that river, for it is the water of life. The Ganges is nothing 
to it. Observe its reflections,-no idea but is familiar to it. 
‘That river, though to dull eyes it seems terrestrial wholly, 
flows through Elysium. What powers bathe in it invisible 
to villagers! Talk of its shallowness,-that hay-carts can be 
driven through it at midsummer: its depth passeth my un- 
derstanding.* If, forgetting the allurements of the world, 
I could drink deeply enough of it; if cast adrift from the 
shore, I could with complete integrity float on it, I should 
never be seen on the mill-dam again. If there is any depth 
in me, there is a corresponding depth in it. It is the cold 
blood of the gods. I paddle and bathe in their artery. 

I do not want a stick of wood for so trivial a use as to 
burn even; but they get it over night, and carve and gild 
it that it may please my eye. What persevering lovers they 
are! What infinite pains to attract and delight us! They will 
supply us with fagots wrapped in the daintiest packages, 
and freight paid; sweet-scented woods, and bursting into 
flower, and resounding as if Orpheus had just left them,- 
these shall be our fuel, and we still prefer to chaffer with 
the wood-merchant. 

The jug we found still stands draining bottom up on 
the bank, on the sunny side of the house.’ That river,-who 
shall say exactly whence it came, and whither it goes? 
Does aught that flows come from a higher source? Many 
things drift downward on its surface which would enrich 
a man. If you could only be on the alert all day, & every 
day- And the nights are as long as the days. 

Do you not think you could continue thus to get woody 
fibre enough to bake your wheaten bread with? Would 
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you not perchance have tasted the sweet crust of another 
kind of bread in the meanwhile, which ever hangs ready 
baked on the bread-fruit trees of the world? 

Talk of burning your smoke after the wood has been 
consumed! There is a far more important & warming heat, 
commonly lost, which precedes the burning of the wood. 
It is the smoke of industry, which is incense.- I had 
been so thoroughly warmed in body & spirit, that when 
at length my fuel was housed, I came near selling it to the 
ash-man, as if I had extracted all its heat.4 

You should have been here to help me get in my boat. 
The last time I used it, Nov 27, paddling up the Assabet, 
I saw a great round? pine log sunk deep in the water, and 
with labor got it aboard. When I was floating this home 
so gently, it occurred to me why I had found it. It was to 
make wheels with to roll my boat into winter quarters 
upon. So I sawed off 2 thick rollers from one end, pierced 
them for wheels, and then of a joist which I had found 
drifting on the river in the summer, I made an axletree, 
and on this I rolled my boat out.® 

Miss Mary Emerson’ is here-the youngest person in 
Concord, though about 80-and the most apprehensive of 
a genuine thought- Earnest to know of your inner life,- 
most stimulating society, & exceedingly witty withal. She 
says they called her old when she was young, and she has 
never grown any older. I wish you could see her. 

My books did not arrive till Nov. 30", the cargo of the 
Asia having been complete when they reached Liver- 
pool- I have arranged them in a case which I made? in 
the meanwhile, partly of river boards. I have not dipped 
far into the new ones yet- One is splendidly bound & il- 
luminated. They are in English-French, Latin-Greek-& 
Sanscrit.” I have not made out the significance of this 
godsend’ yet. 

Farewell, & bright dreams to you! 

Henry D. Thoreau 
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Correspondent: See p. 22. 


1 It was T’s fall habit to collect driftwood in his boat, and to saw, 
split, and stack it for use in the winter; on November 9 Blake had 
accompanied T on a collecting trip on the Assabet River. 

In entries for September 22, October 20, and November 4, T 
mentions or muses on this occupation VJournal 1906, 7:457, 7:502- 
503, 8:3-5). In a November 6 entry he writes, “I can hardly resist 
the inclination to collect driftwood, to collect a great load of vari- 
ous kinds, which will sink my boat low in the water, and paddle 
or sail slowly home with it. I love this labor so much that I would 
gladly collect it for some person of simple habits who might want 
it” Journal 1906, 8:12). 

? T plays on the New Testament benediction: “And the peace of 
God, which passeth all understanding, shall keep your hearts and 
minds through Christ Jesus” (Phil. 4:7). 

3 In a Journal entry for November 9, the date of his river excur- 
sion with Blake, T describes finding this jug: 

Found a good stone jug, small size, floating stopple up. I drew 
the stopple and smelled, as I expected, molasses and water, 
or something stronger (black-strap?), which it had contained. 
Probably some meadow-haymakers’ jug left in the grass, which 
the recent rise of the river has floated off. It will do to put with 
the white pitcher I found and keep flowers in. Thus I get my 
furniture. (Journal 1906, 8:18). 

1 T expresses a similar idea in the November 9 Journal entry: 

I deal so much with my fuel,-what with finding it, loading it, 
conveying it home, sawing and splitting it,-get so many values 
out of it, am warmed in so many ways by it, that the heat it will 
yield when in the stove is of a lower temperature and a lesser 
value in my eyes,-though when I feel it I am reminded of all 
my adventures. I just turned to put on a stick. I had my choice 
in the box of gray chestnut rail, black and brown snag of an 
oak stump, dead white pine top, gray and round, with stubs of 
limbs, or else old bridge plank, and chose the last. Yes, I lose 
sight of the ultimate uses of this wood and work, the immedi- 
ate ones are so great, and yet most of mankind, those called 
most successful in obtaining the necessaries of life,-getting 
their living,-obtain none of this, except a mere vulgar and per- 
haps stupefying warmth. (Journal 1906, 8:18-19) 

5 T describes his find in a Journal entry for November 27 and 
comments, “I was pleased to get my boat in by this means rather 
than on a borrowed wheelbarrow. It was fit that the river should 
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furnish the material, and that in my last voyage on it, when the 
ice reminded me that it was time to put it in winter quarters.’ He 
observes that he had been called in to the tax assessors’ office to 
give an inventory of his property, and that one assessor thought 
his boat “might come under the head of a pleasure carriage, which 
is taxable.” “Now that I have wheels to it,’ he remarks, “it comes 
nearer to it” (Journal 1906, 8:36-37). 

€ Mary Moody Emerson. 

7 T refers to a gift from his friend Thomas Cholmondeley of a 
large group of books on Eastern religion and philosophy. In his No- 
vember 8 and December 1, 1855, letter to Cholmondeley, T writes 
that Blake “was here when your note and the list of books arrived, 
and enjoyed the perusal with me” (p. 380). For a list of the titles 
Cholmondeley sent, see pp. 371-372. 


Copy-text: PE lines 387.34-388.31 (Concord ... aught), LVP 1865, 
126-128; PE lines 388.31-389.35 (that ... to you!), facsimile of AL 
(Bicknell); PE line 389.36 (Henry D. Thoreau), facsimile of MSC by 
Harrison Gray Otis Blake (Bicknell) 


Published: LVP 1865, 126-129; “T and Cholmondeley” 1893, 745-746; 
FL 1894, 316-319; FL 1906, 267-270; Life of HDT 1917, 305; Cor 1958, 
400-402; Spiritual Seeker 2004, 127-129 


Editor’s Notes 
The copy-text is a composite of a published source, LVP 1865, 
and a manuscript source in a private collection. Blake cut out T’s 
signature, which was on p. 2 of the manuscript; in the left margin 
of that page, he wrote: 
Signature, ‘Henry D. Thoreau’ cut out July 26, 1886, for Mr. C. 
W. ML. Nichols, Bridgeport, Connecticut. H. G. O. Blake. 
PE prints the signature as it appears in Blake’s note. 
Blake] FL 1894; B-- in copy-text (LVP 1865) 
round] PE; possibly sound in copy-text (MS) 
godsend] PE; god- / send in copy-text (MS) 
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made] followed by cancelled a 
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From Daniel Ricketson 
December 22, 1855 

Brooklawn, Dec 22° 1855. 
Dear Friend, 

Do not think from my long silence that Iam unmindful 
of you, but from your last letter I concluded that you were 
desperately bent upon work and so I thought in deference 
to your pious endeavours that I would not disturb you. 

I have had a letter from Channing who proposes to visit 
me in Jan’ He writes as though he would like to obtain 
a place this way? for himself & family I conclude, as he 
speaks of being near to school & meeting but I should 
think that he had no very definite purpose in the plan. 
I am glad that he? has returned to his wife & children & 
hope he will find it to his happiness & prosperity. As Ihave 
pretty much abandoned the idea of settling or rather oc- 
casionally living in Concord,’ I should be glad to have you 
spend a part, or more if you liked, of your time this way. 

I have thought that little island in Long Pond would be 
a good home for you, at least in the summer, and if you 
would occupy it, I would procure a lease of the same for 
a term of years, or purchase it for you. Just think of the 
matter a little. 

I should like to have a visit from you soon again, and 
would propose your coming early in February. Should* 
you like to come before, I shall be happy to see you, and 
will send the talisman? in time. Our people at the Village 
have got up a kind of Lyceum or debating society, & talk 
about a lecture occasionally. Perhaps you might meet 
their wants, but they are hardly up to your antics. 

I hope that your health is improved, or rather your 
“precious knees.’* My Wife & children affectionately re- 
member you & I remain, 

Very truly Yours 
Dan’. Ricketson 


Correspondent: See pp. 231-232. 
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1 On December 5 Channing wrote to Ricketson as follows: 
there is a little matter of business, to which I would ask your 
assistance. Possibly I may leave Concord, & my aim would be 
to get a small place, in the vicinity of a large town, with some 
land, & if possible near some one person with whom I might in 
some measure fraternize.... 

And how is New Bedford, & hast thou, O lover of Cowper, 
any means of renting houses adapted to poets seeking roofs 
to cover them. Something moderate, with one large room on 
the first floor, if possible, 24 x 24. Do not object to an old house, 
must be near schools & church (old-fashion Unitarian if possi- 
ble), no objection to groves, lakes, seas, or rivers, in the neigh- 
borhood. (“Letters of William Ellery Channing the Younger” 
1990, p. 226) 

Ricketson probably encouraged him to come, for Channing arrived 
on Christmas Day for a visit. In February 1856 Channing joined the 
staff of the New-Bedford Mercury, while Ellen and the children re- 
mained in Dorchester. 

* During his September 1855 visit to Concord, Ricketson, T, and 
Channing had met at the old Hunt house, then vacant. Ricketson 
had conceived the idea of using part of the house as a place to stay 
when he visited Concord and as a meeting place for his friends, and 
he had asked T to explore this possibility with the owner, Edmund 
Hosmer, who was planning to take the house down. For letters in 
which this is discussed, see pp. 344-346, 351-352, and 357-359. 

3 That is, a train ticket. 

4 On December 4, Ricketson had written that he wanted to show 
T “a passage from Homer on knees” (see p. 386). The phrase “pre- 
cious knees” does not occur in Pope’s Homer, but it is found in 
book 9 of an 1854 translation of The Iliad by W. G. T. Barter: “I look 
for grace from Zeus’ decrees: / By th’ curved ships a grace shall 
last while breath indeed / Stays in my breast, and stir my precious 
knees” (The Iliad of Homer, trans. W. G. T. Barter [London: Long- 
man, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 1854], 9.718-720). 


Copy-text: ALS (MaLiTIW, Thoreau Society Archives, Parmenter 
Collection) 
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To Daniel Ricketson 
December 25, 1855 

Concord Dec 25’55 
Friend Ricketson, 

Though you have not shown your face here, I trust that 
you did not interpret my last note to my disadvantage. I 
remember that, among other things, I wished to break it 
to you, that, owing to engagements, I should not be able 
to show you so much attention as I could wish, or as you 
had shown to me.- How we did scour over the country! I 
hope your horse will live as long as one which I hear just 
died in the south of France at the age of 40.- Yet [had no 
doubt you would get quite enough of me. Do not give it 
up so easily- The old house is still empty-& Hosmer is 
easy to treat with. 

Channing was here about ten days ago. I told him of my 
visit to you, and that he too must go and see you & your 
country. This may have suggested his writing to you. 

That island lodge, especially for some weeks in a sum- 
mer, and new explorations in your vicinity are certainly 
very alluring; but such are my engagements to myself that 
I dare not promise to wend your way-but will for the 
present only heartily thank you for your kind & generous 
offer. When my vacation comes, then look out. 

My legs have grown considerably stronger, and that is 
all that ails me. 

But I wish now above all to inform you-though I sup- 
pose you will not be particularly interested-that Chol- 
mondeley has gone to the Crimea “a complete soldier’, 
with a design when he returns, if he ever returns, to buy 
a cottage in the South of England, and tempt me over;'- 
but that, before going, he busied himself in buying, & has 
caused to be forwarded to me by Chapman, a royal gift, in 
the shape of 21 distinct works (one in 9 vols—44 vols in all) 
almost exclusively relating to ancient Hindoo literature, 
and scarcely one of them to be bought in America.” I am 
familiar with many of them & know how to prize them. 
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I send you information of this as I might of the birth of 
a child. 
Please remember me to all your family- 
Yrs truly 
Henry D. Thoreau. 


Correspondent: See pp. 231-232. 


1 See Cholmondeley’s October 3, 1855, letter, pp. 355-356. 

2 The list of books from Cholmondeley that John Chapman en- 
closed in his October 26 letter to T contains twenty-two titles, and 
T added a twenty-third in pencil. Several of these titles consist of 
more than one volume; the list includes forty-four volumes. See 


pp. 371-372. 
Copy-text: ALS (CSmH, HM 7014) 


Published: LVP 1865, 130-131; Life 1890, 154-155; “T and Cholmon- 
deley” 1893, 746n1; FL 1894, 319-321; Ricketson 1902, 52-53; T: Home 
1902, 251; FL 1906, 270-272; Life of HDT 1917, 305-306; Cor 1958, 402- 
403 
Editor’s Note 

This letter was sent in an envelope addressed “Daniel Ricketson 
Esq / New Bedford / Mass” and postmarked “{MS torn}ord Mass. 
{MS torn}c {MS torn}5”; it is endorsed “Dec 25. 1855”. 


From Ralph Waldo Emerson 
December 26, 1855 
American House 
Boston 
26 Dec 1855 
Dear Henry, 

It is so easy at distance, or when going to a distance, 
to ask a great favor, which one would boggle at near by. I 
have been ridiculously* hindered, & my book is not out, & 
I must go westward.’ There is one chapter yet to go to the 
printer, perhaps two, if I decide to send the second. I must 
ask you to correct the proofs of this or these chapters I 
hope you can & will, ifyou are not going away. The printer 
will send you the copy with the proof, and yet tis very 
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likely you will see good cause to correct copy as well as 
proof. The Chapter is “Stonehenge”; and I may not send 
it to the printer for a week yet; for I am very tender about 
the personalities in it, and of course you need not think 
of it till it comes. As we have been so unlucky as to over- 
stay the market day, that is, New Years, it is not important 
a week or a fortnight now. If anything puts it out of your 
power to help me at this pinch you must dig up Channing 
out of his earths, & hold him steady to this beneficence. 
Send the proof, if they come, to Phillips, Sampson’, & Co 
Winter St? 
We may well go away, if one of these days we shall really 
come home. 
Yours, 
R. W. Emerson 
Mr Thoreau. 


Correspondent: See p. 50. 


1 English Traits was published in August of the following year. 
Emerson was working on the chapters during the lecture trip T 
mentions in his letter of November 8 and December 1 to Thomas 
Cholmondeley (p. 380), but the bitter cold prevented him from 
completing the book for his publishers. He wrote Lidian from Chi- 
cago on January 13, 1856, that during the week before, when he was 
in northwestern Illinois, the temperature “reached 28 and 29 de- 
grees below zero” (Letters of RWE 1939, 5:7). 

? Moses Dresser Phillips and Charles Sampson founded Phillips, 
Sampson, and Company in the 1840s, and the Atlantic Monthly in 
1857. Unlike other Boston publishers, they marketed their books in 
areas outside New England. They are now best known for the mis- 
take they made in rejecting Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin for publication. Phillips (4813-1859), the son of Daniel and 
Abigail Phillips, was a bookseller and publisher in Worcester be- 
fore coming to Boston. In 1838 he married Charlotte Foxcroft (1812- 
1894), daughter of John and Charlotte Heywood Foxcroft. Charles 
Sampson (1817-1859), the son of John and Priscilla Bramhall Samp- 
son, married Jane Rindge Butters (1820-1856) in 1840. She was the 
daughter of William and Eloisa Monreau Butters of Concord, New 
Hampshire. 


Copy-text: Facsimile of ALS (location of MS unknown) 
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Published: “E-T Cor” 1892, 751; Cor 1958, 403-404; Letters of RWE 
1990-1995, 8:468-469; Selected Letters of RWE 1997, 386-387 


Editor’s Notes 
This letter was offered for sale in Paul C. Richards Autographs 
Catalogue 190 (Templeton, Mass.: Paul C. Richards, item 344); the 
description in the sale catalog includes the following: 
Autograph Letter Signed “R. W. Emerson” 4 full pp., tall 8vo. 
American House, Boston, December 26, 1855. To Mr. [Henry 
David] Thoreau. 
ridiculously] PE; ridiculous / ly in facsimile of MS 
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From Calvin Harlow Greene 
January 14, 1856 


Mr H. D. Thoreau 
Dear Sir 
Ayear ago last summer I saw a notice in the NY. Tribune 
of your work then in press “Walden, or Life in the Woods” 
with some extracts from the same,'-it took with me Isent 
down immediately to Ticknor & cy for a copy-have read 
& reread it with an interest I have not time to describe- I 
want a copy of your “Week on the Concord & Merrimack 
Rivers” will you please inform me of the price and where 
one can be had-anything more coming-?- Pardon my 
inquisitiveness- Dear Sir I would like very much to see 
you-I mean the Author of the work alluded to, shall I hear 
from you I shall rather expect to 
Yours Interestedly 
Calvin H. Greene 
Rochester 
Oakland Co 
Mich 
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Jany-14 1856 
Henry D Thoreau 
of Concord 

Mass. 


Correspondent: Calvin Harlow Greene (1817-1898), son of Lazarus 
and Mary Greene, was born in Covington, New York; as an adult 
he lived in Rochester, Oakland County, Michigan. At various times 
he was a farmer, a saw-mill owner, an express agent, and a painter. 
In 1842 he married Esther Burbank (1821-1901), daughter of William 
and Olive H. Burbank. 


* Greene refers to an advertisement for Walden that appeared in 
the July 29, 1854, New-York Daily Tribune; see p. 402, note 3. 


Copy-text: ALS (Sewall) 


To Calvin Harlow Greene 
January 18, 1856 
Concord Jan. 18" 
1856. 
Dear Sir, 

I am glad to hear that my “Walden” has interested you- 
that perchance it holds some truth still as far off as Michi- 
gan. I thank you for your note. 

The “Week” had so poor a publisher that it is quite un- 
certain whether you will find it in any shop. I am not sure 
but authors must turn booksellers themselves. The price 
is $1.25 If you care enough for it to send me that sum by 
mail, (stamps will do for change) I will forward you a copy 
by the same conveyance. 

As for the “more” that is to come, I cannot speak defi- 
nitely at present, but I trust that the mine-be it silver or 
lead-is not yet exhausted. At any rate, I shall be encour- 
aged by the fact that you are interested in its yield. 

Yrs respectfully 
Henry D. Thoreau 
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Calvin H. Greene 
Correspondent: See p. 398. 


Copy-text: ALS (NjP, Bound Manuscripts Collection. First Series. 
Thoreau Greene Correspondence) 


Published: Letters of Henry and Sophia Thoreau 1899, 27-28; FL 
1906, 409; Cor 1958, 406-407 


Editor’s Note 

This letter is endorsed “H. D. T’s-1°- / Jan 18 -56 + / Silver or lead 
Mine”. The manuscript is mounted in an album that also contains 
five other letters and one address leaf from T to Greene (see pp. 
403-404, 404-405, 449-450, and 452-453 and Cor 1958, pp. 485 and 
566). 


From Calvin Harlow Greene 
January 26, 1856 
Rochester Jan” 26 1856 

Henry D Thoreau 
Dear Sir 

Your kind favor of the 18" inst came to hand the 
22%- Enclosd is sent $1.25 for your “Week”- Am inter- 
ested to know how “Walden” is generally rec’-have con- 
jectured that (in order to be much appreciated) its birth 
was before the time by-from 75 to 100 yrs- I like to lend 
books, especially some-among other considerations, 
can thereby so unmistakeably get at the reader’s where- 
abouts. After “Walden’s” return from one, I found pincil’d 
at the close of a certain chapt-viz “‘What?* I live for”- 
nothing-a life worse than useless”- She supposed you 
to require her to live your life- Ithoughtshe mistook- So 
she lays the devoted author on her iron bedstead that (to 
suit her taste) is usually without a headboard, and on 
finding that the subject projected about the length of a 
head, she “cuts it to fit’-* I find it however quite differ- 
ent with some? others about here- Off around I see it’s 
“a work calculated to excite a curious interest”-again- 
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a “mind highly cultivated” yet O how “excentric” &c 
&c-? Well I have some faith in a future- There are “Sun- 
day Morning” and “Monday Morning Posts” due the world 
that will better understand the “pumpkin” and geological 
specimen- The titles of some of our “Organs” (I take it) 
are prophetic of a new week-a new day-my impression 
is “John or Jonathan” will “never see it”-it strikes me the 
“house is on fire” while its generally supposed to be only 
“a pararie”*-but the concentric layers will in due time be 
eaten through and some of our family shall hereafter be- 
hold? “the beautiful and winged” One-that great thought I 
love to entertain,- In reading your allusion to the “mine’, 
am inclined to say, go ahead, settle? the “shaft” -if gold or 
“silver; it may peradventure help make up a circulating 
medium for the future-with the help only of the “assayer,’ 
minus the alloy- If “lead” it will do for “minnie” balls® 
for the present-and if perchance “Iron” some Handel 
or Mozart may hereafter need a Lyre frame on which to 
tune their chords, to the glorious harmonies of the res- 
cued race of man- Dear Sir “I do not wish to flatter my 
townsmen®” or “Concord’s,” or make a bid for theirs, al- 
though the fact may not be as apparrent as in some other 
cases, As I feel I write-dont know but my familiarity on 
so short acquaintance may bore you-but dear Sir, I claim 
to have been acquainted with the author of “Walden” 
now some year & a half-been with him in the “house” 
among the “beans” on the “hills” across the “lake” throug 
the “woods” and “farms’-at times* accompanyd him 
with my flute (I flute a little) and I thought we “chorded” 
usually- O, I have had a sort of longing, for some time, 
to see the Author of “Walden” have wanted to take him by 
the hand-there are some things in the work that I dont 
understand, for instance, some ideas on pages 79 to 81 
inc’-some “nuts” might be “crack’d” along there perhaps, 
and it may be some other places, but on the whole I like 
it-brave book I call it-to me it has been in some places 
decidedly touching-my (perhaps impertinent) curiosity 
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was stir’d, the first time I noticed the figure of the “Turtle 
Dove” and the “cloud” felt something of Solon Robinsons 
“choaking sensation”~’ I leave it-my immagination might 
have been a little to gratuitously fertile at that time- 

I thank you sir for writing that book, The situation in 
which as, I learn, “most of it” was written I deem most 
Eligible-if I had not read it, knowing the circumstances, 
I should have expected something, thoughtful, fresh- 
original-congenial-such a place, secluded, alone, off in 
the woods I think would be (and eventually will be) 
the place to send candidates for “getting an Education” 
(and such as could not make proficiency there ought to 
be passed over as dolts,) A good situation to study for a 
profession, particularly that of Theology-it would seem, 
one, reading the “evidences” &c &c &c-there, would be 
so much nearer-the fountain head of all truth, that while 
drinking at it, he would less likely swallow the soil and spit- 
tle of those who have dabbled and drank above him- My 
friend, you will (will you not?) pardon this infliction (if it 
proves to be one) on your patience-would like very much 
to hear from you again-if agreeable to you-but whether 
I do or not (until better informed) shall ever be gratified 
with the fact that I here subscribe myself 

from the heart 


Your friend 
Calvin H. Greene 
Rochester 
Oakland Co 
Mich. 
To 
Henry D Thoreau 


Correspondent: See p. 398. 


1 “What I Lived For” is the second part of the second chapter of 
Walden, “Where I Lived, and What I Lived For” (Walden 1971, pp. 
81-98). Throughout the letter Greene quotes and alludes to Walden. 
In the discussion of shelter in “Economy,” T writes: “I would rather 
sit on a pumpkin and have it all to myself, than be crowded on a 
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velvet cushion” (p. 37); the “geological specimen” is probably the 
sand foliage described in “Spring” (pp. 303-309). “John or Jona- 
than,” “never see it,’ and “the beautiful and winged” all appear in 
the last two paragraphs of the book (p. 333). The “allusion to the 
‘mine’” is on p. 98. Critiquing Concord’s inattention to its own “cul- 
ture,’ T writes: “I do not wish to flatter my townsmen, nor to be 
flattered by them, for that will not advance either of us” (p. 108). 
The “house,” “beans,” “hills,” “lake,” “woods,” and “farms” come up 
in a number of passages, as does the sound of a flute. T uses the 
metaphor of cracking nuts in describing his conversations with 
the “long-headed farmer” on snowy nights in his Walden house 
(p. 267). The “turtle-dove” and “cloud” are in the passage quoted 
in note 7, below. Greene’s “most of it” is his version of T’s “When I 
wrote the following pages, or rather the bulk of them,” from the first 
sentence of the book (p. 3); “getting an Education” quotes p. 50, 
part of T’s critique of the system of higher education at the time. 

? Greene alludes to the Greek mythological character Procrustes, 
a robber who invited travelers to spend the night and made them 
fit his bed by either stretching them to its length or cutting off their 
legs. 

3 The introduction to the pre-publication extracts from Walden 
that appeared in the New-York Daily Tribune for July 29, 1854, stated 
that the “volume promises to be one of curious interest,’ and many 
of the contemporary reviews characterized T as eccentric (see 
Bradley P. Dean and Gary Scharnhorst, “The Contemporary Recep- 
tion of Walden,” in Studies in the American Renaissance, ed. Joel 
Myerson [Charlottesville: University Press of Virginia, 1990], pp. 
297 and 298-303). Greene may be quoting from or alluding to spe- 
cific reviews, or generalizing from what he has read. 

^ The characters Greene wrote are clear, but they do not spell a 
known word: “pararie” may be Greene’s misspelling of an English 
word or his attempt to represent a word in a language other than 
English. 

5 Minnie balls were recently developed bullets made of lead. See 
p. 287, note 8. 

€ Greene refers to the “Philanthropy” discussion that closes the 
first chapter of Walden. Two of T’s statements there exemplify T’s 
rejection of the common notion of charity: “While my townsmen 
and women are devoted in so many ways to the good of their fel- 
lows, I trust that one at least may be spared to other and less hu- 
mane pursuits. You must have a genius for charity as well as for any 
thing else” (Walden 1971, pp. 72-73) and “There is no odor so bad as 
that which arises from goodness tainted. It is human, it is divine, 
carrion” (p. 74). 
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7 Solon Robinson, the agricultural editor of the New-York Tri- 
bune, was the author of a popular series about the lives of the poor 
in New York City that ran in the Tribune and was published in book 
form as Hot Corn: Life Scenes in New York Illustrated. In several 
instances, Robinson describes individuals who are overcome with 
emotion as experiencing “a choking sensation” (pp. 112, 193, and 
298). Greene apparently was similarly affected when he read T’s 
parable: 

I long ago lost a hound, a bay horse, and a turtle-dove, and 
am still on their trail. Many are the travellers I have spoken 
concerning them, describing their tracks and what calls they 
answered to. I have met one or two who had heard the hound, 
and the tramp of the horse, and even seen the dove disappear 
behind a cloud, and they seemed as anxious to recover them 
as if they had lost them themselves. (Walden 1971, p. 17) 


Copy-text: ALS (Sewall) 


Editor’s Note 
This letter is endorsed “Answered by a book Jan 31° 56” 


Author’s Alterations 
“What] ‘What 
some] interlined with a caret 
behold] interlined with a caret 
settle] “~ 
townsmen] townsman 
at times] interlined with a caret 


To Calvin Harlow Greene 
January 31, 1856 


{text lacking} 
Correspondent: See p. 398. 


Copy-text: MS (NjP, Bound Manuscripts Collection. First Series. 
Thoreau Greene Correspondence) 


Editor’s Notes 

This document consists of an address leaf only: it is addressed 
“Calvin H. Greene / Rochester / Oakland C° / Michigan” and post- 
marked “Concor{MS cut} Mass {illegible} 31” 

PE uses “{text lacking}” to represent the contents of a letter pre- 
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sumed to have existed. The leaf containing the address is mounted 
in an album that also contains six letters from T to Greene (see pp. 
398-399, 404-405, 449-450, and 452-453 and Cor 1958, pp. 485 and 
566). The leaf appears on the album page following T’s February 
10 letter (see pp. 404-405) and bears several notes in a hand other 
than T’s: “Thoreau” in pencil in two places; “Thoreau / Correspon- 
dence” in purple ink; and “Feb. 10-’56” in black ink. 

The number “31” in the postmark connects the address leaf with 
T’s sending Greene a copy of A Week on the Concord and Merri- 
mack Rivers on January 31, 1856, in response to Greene’s request 
(see p. 397): in a February 10 letter to Greene, T writes, “I forwarded 
to you by mail on the 31* of January a copy of my ‘Week’” (p. 404). 
PE supplies the date “January 31, 1856” based on the evidence de- 
scribed above. 


To Calvin Harlow Greene 
February 10, 1856 

Concord Feb 10" ’56 
Dear Sir, 

I forwarded to you by mail on the 31* of January a copy 
of my “Week’, post paid, which I trust that you have re- 
ceived. I thank you heartily for the expression of your 
interest in “Walden” and hope that you will not be disap- 
pointed by the “Week” You ask how the former has been 
received. It has found an audience of excellent charac- 
ter, and quite numerous, some 2000 copies having been 
dispersed. I should consider it a greater success to inter- 
est one wise and earnest soul, than a million unwise & 
frivolous. 

You may rely on it that you have the best of me in my 
books, and that Iam not worth seeing personally-the stut- 
tering, blundering, clod-hopper that I am. Even poetry, 
you know, is in one sense an infinite brag & exaggeration. 
Not that I do not stand on all that I have written- -but what 
am I to the truth I feebly utter! 

I like the name of your county- May it grow men as 
sturdy as its trees. Methinks I hear your flute echo amid 
the oaks. Is not yours too a good place to study theology? 
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I hope that you will ere long recover your turtle-dove, and 
that it will bring you glad tidings out of that heaven in 
which it disappeared. 
Yrs Sincerely 
Henry D. Thoreau. 
Calvin H. Greene Esq 


Correspondent: See p. 398. 


Copy-text: ALS (NjP, Bound Manuscripts Collection. First Series. 
Thoreau Greene Correspondence) 


Published: Letters of Henry and Sophia Thoreau 1899, 31-32; T: Home 
1902, 222; FL 1906, 409-410; Cor 1958, 407-408 


Editor’s Note 

This letter is endorsed “X H. D. T’s 24- / Feb 10 -56 X / ‘Not worth 
seeing personally’” The manuscript is mounted in an album that 
also contains five other letters and one address leaf from T to 
Greene (see pp. 398-399, 403-404, 449-450, and 452-453 and Cor 
1958, pp. 485 and 566). 


From Daniel Ricketson 
February 26, 1856 
The Shanty, Brooklawn 
26th Feb. 1856. 
Dear Thoreau, 

I often think of you and nearly as often feel the prompt- 
ing to write you, and being alone in the Shanty this af- 
ternoon I have concluded to obey the prompting. I say 
alone, but I can fancy you seated opposite on the settee 
looking very orphic or something more mythical. This 
winter must have been a grand one for your ruminations 
and I conclude that you will thaw out in the spring with 
the snakes and frogs, more of a philosopher than ever, 
which perhaps is needless. It has required all my little 
share of feelosofy to keep up my fortitude during the past 
Hyperborean interregnum. We have usually flattered our- 
selves that our Winters were much milder than most 
places in New Egland or even in the same latitude farther 
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inland, on account of our vicinity to the sea & the Gulf 
stream in particular. But O! the cold cold days & weeks we 
have had in common with the rest of our country North, 
South, East & west! 

But we are beginning to relax a little & like barn yard 
fowls begin to plume ourselves again & pick about,* but 
we hardly begin to lay and cackle yet that will all come 
in due season & such a crowing some of us old cocks will 
make that if you are awake you will perhaps hear at Con- 
cord. The snow has nearly gone, but our river is still firmly 
bound & great sport have gentle & simple, young & old 
thereon-skates ice-boats, boys holdg. sails in their hands 
are shooting like “mercurial trouts”' in every direction 
up & down, even horses & sleighs & loaded wagons have 
passed where large ships float. But I glory in none of this, 
on the contrary sigh for the more genial past & hope for 
no more such desperate seasons. Ah! but March is close 
here, and she wears at least the gentle name of Spring as 
Bryant says?-and soon may we expect to hear the blue 
bird & song sparrow again. Then let “Hope rule trium- 
phant in the breast”? & buckling our girths a little tighter 
journey on. 

Dear Thoreau I am under the greatest obligations to 
you. Before your Walden I felt quite alone in my best at- 
tainments & experiences, but now I find myself sustained 
& strengthened in my hopes of life. Can we not meet oc- 
casionally, ere the evil days, should there be any in store 
for us, come.* The accumulated years “notched upon my 
stick”5 warn me not to be too prodigal of time. By April 
then I hope you will be ready to wend this way & take 
Spring a little in advance of Concord & then with the blue 
birds, & sparrows the robins & thrushs will I welcome you 
& associate you. 

I should have told you before that Channing is here in 
New Bedford. I had but just written his name, when old 
Ranger announced him & he is now quietly smoking his 
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pipe by the shanty fire. He arrived on Christmas day & 
his first salutation on meeting me at the front door of my 
house, was, “that’s your Shanty” pointing towards it. He is 
engaged with the editor of the N. B. Mercury, and boards 
in town, but whereabout I have not yet discovered. He 
usually spents Saty & a part of Sunday with me & seems 
to enjoy himself pretty well though occasionally a little 
glum, but seeing that I do not fellowship with this visitor 
or intruder, has hawled in his horns somewhat at which I 
rejoice, for I had determined as our Sailors say, to “douce 
his glim”® on the next re-appearance. What his future in- 
tentions are I cannot say-he talks about an old farm place 
near by here which seems to have great charms for him, 
it having a long rambling old house, barn & sheds upon 
it, but I should conclude from late talks, that he is think- 
ing of bringing his family here & for the sake of schools & 
meetings would take to the city. But I conclude that this 
is by no means settled. He is very closely confined during 
the day & quite late into the night. 

Mr Emerson is expected to lecture before our Lyceum 
to-morrow evening’ but from a note I received from him 
in answer to an invitation to Brooklawn I should think it 
quite uncertain whether he be here. 

I too have written & delivered a lecture this winter be- 
fore the Lyceum of our Village, Accushnet, on Popular 
Education,’ into which I contrived to get a good deal of* 
radicalism, and had a successful time. 

Should your Lyceum be in want of a lecture you might 
let me know although I should hardly dare to promise to 
come. I work very cheap, that is gratuitously, except in- 
cidental expenditures. I have commenced a new lecture 
of a little higher literary tone upon “the poet Cowper and 
his Friends’, and am meditating a grand affair wherein I 
expect to introduce some of the philosophy I have found 
in solitude or rather to publish some of the communica- 
tions & revelations received from a certain old neighbour 
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and visitor, who occasionally favours by his presence, the 
world’s outcasts, holding them up by the chin, and occa- 
sionally whispering weighty matters into their ears, which 
at these times? are particularly free from wax. 

Channing is not here, now,’ that is in the Shanty, but it 
being after tea, is chatting by the fire side with my wife & 
daughters, and I am writing by the humming of my fire 
and the music of my Eolian harps.’ These are fine things 
to have in your windows & lest you are not acquainted 
with them I will describe the way to make them. 

Make two wedges of soft wood-make a slight incision 
in the top or thick part of the wedges & another in the 
thin part, which should be* shaved down quite thin-then 
take a string of saddlers silk, or several strands of fine silk 
twisted to the size of the other, waxed or not, as you may 
see fit, make a knot in each end, the length of the* string 
to be governed by the width of the window sash where it 
is to be placed. Put one end of* the string into the incision 
upon the top of the wedge & then down the side through 
the other split in the thin end & the other end like wise 
on the other wedge,* then place the two wedges draw- 
ing the string tight between the upper & lower sashes of 
your window & if the wind be favourable, it will give you 
a pleasing serenade. 


Mire 


t= Write soon & believe me 
Yours very truly D. R.- 
Correspondent: See pp. 231-232. 


* An allusion to a poem by Ellery Channing that T quotes in the 
“Baker Farm” chapter of Walden: 
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Thy entry is a pleasant field, 
Which some mossy fruit trees yield 
Partly to a ruddy brook, 
By gliding musquash undertook, 
And mercurial trout, 
Darting about. 
(Walden 1971, p. 203) 
2 From William Cullen Bryant, “March”: 
For thou, to northern lands again, 
The glad and glorious sun dost bring, 
And thou hast joined the gentle train 
And wear’st the gentle name of Spring. 
(Poems, p. 156) 

3 Ricketson may conflate Alexander Pope’s lines “Hope springs 
eternal in the human breast: / Man never is but always to be blest” 
from Epistle 1 of An Essay on Man (The Poetical Works of Alexan- 
der Pope, 1:40) with Robert Burns’s “Hope ‘springs exulting on tri- 
umphant wing’” from “The Cotter’s Saturday Night” (The Poetical 
Works of Robert Burns, 1:153). Burns’s quotation marks indicate his 
adaptation of the following lines from Pope’s “Windsor Forest”: 
“See! from the brake the whirring pheasant springs, / And mounts 
exulting on triumphant wings” (The Poetical Works of Alexander 
Pope, 2:24). 

4 Ricketon alludes to Ecclesiastes, 12:1: “Remember now thy Cre- 
ator in the days of thy youth, while the evil days come not, nor the 
years draw nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in them.” 

5 Notching a stick is an ancient method of tallying. Ricketson 
echoes the following from the first chapter of Walden: “I have been 
anxious to improve the nick of time, and notch it on my stick too” 
(Walden 1971, p. 17). 

€ To douce or dowse a glim is to put out a light; Ricketson indi- 
cates that he had been prepared to confront Channing about his 
boorish behavior, had it continued. 

7 Emerson lectured at the New Bedford Lyceum on the evening 
of February 28; the lyceum records indicate that his topic was 
“Beauty.” Ricketson heard Emerson’s lecture and wrote an account 
of it that appeared in the March 1 number of the New-Bedford Mer- 
cury. When in New Bedford, Emerson usually stayed with his long- 
time friend Benjamin Rodman, who offered Emerson his hospital- 
ity on this occasion. 

® In his journal for February 18, Ricketson wrote: “Delivered my 
lecture on ‘Popular Education’ before the Accushnet Lyceum this 
evening, which was well received & a vote of thanks passed at the 
close by the members. Got along with it very well- My voice which 
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from [want] of teeth & the close air of the room I feared might trou- 
ble me held out much better than I expected” (Ricketson Journal, 
MaLiTIW, Thoreau Society Archives, Parmenter Collection). 

° Eolian, or Aeolian, harps are ancient in origin. Named for Aeo- 
lus, Greek god of the wind, they became popular in the Romantic 
period. T had long been familiar with the Aeolian harp: his poem, 
“Rumors from an Aeolian Harp,’ was published in the October 1842 
Dial (p. 200), and he included it in A Week on the Concord and Mer- 
rimack Rivers in 1849 (A Week 1980, p. 176). In a number of Journal 
passages T identifies the telegraph wires and the poles that ampli- 
fied their vibrations as larger versions of Aeolian harps. 

The Concord Museum has an Aeolian harp with a provenance 
that indicates T made it; it is built in a different style than the one 
Ricketson diagrams and the date of its construction is unknown. 
In An Observant Eye (Concord, Mass.: Concord Museum, 2006), 
David Wood describes T’s harp as “composed of a sounding board 
and a set of strings stretched between the two bridges” and writes 
that the sound of these instruments “changes with the velocity of 
the wind and, being composed of harmonic tones, has an inher- 
ently otherworldly character” (p. 68). 


Copy-text: ALS (MaLiTIW, Thoreau Society Archives, Parmenter 
Collection) 


Published: Ricketson 1902, 53-57; FL 1906, 272; Cor 1958, 408-410 


Author’s Alterations 
about,] followed by cancelled as 
on.] ~- 
of] interlined with a caret 
at these times] interlined with a caret 
now,] interlined above 
be] interlined with a caret 
length of the] interlined with a caret 
one end of] interlined with a caret 
on the other wedge,] interlined with a caret 


From Gerrit Smith et al. 
February 27, 1856 


Sir: 
You have, doubtless, read the proceedings of the late 


Pittsburg Convention,’ and are entirely convinced that 
the Republican party, although earnestly and honestly 
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opposed to the extension of Slavery, is, nevertheless, not 
to abolish it. Our work of abolishing Slavery is, under 
God, to be done by ourselves. 

A call has been written for a Mass-Convention at Syra- 
cuse, NY., on Wednesday, 28th of May next, to nominate 
Candidates for President and Vice-President of the United 
States, not merely Anti-Slavery Candidates, but thorough 
Abolition Candidates.? We have read the call and think 
it properly drawn. We wish to have it subscribed by the 
names of several hundred respectable voters, all of whom 
are entirely with us. If you are willing that we should use 
your name, please send it to us by mail, as early as the 
2oth day of March. Address Wm. Goodell, 48 Beekman 
Street, New York. Perhaps you can send us other names 
also. In every instance let the residence follow the name. 


Gerrit Smith, James McCune Smith, 
Lewis Tappan, M. B. Williams, 
William Goodell, Frederick Douglass, 

S. S. Jocelyn. J. R. Barbour, 

W. E. Whiting, H. D. Sharpe. 


New York, Feb. 27, 1856. 


Correspondents: All of the signers except Melancthon Brown Wil- 
liams were officers or members of the executive committee of the 
American Abolition Society, organized in October 1855. The most 
radical of the positions espoused by the society was formulated by 
William Goodell in the mid-1840s: Goodell argued that “the Con- 
stitution could be so interpreted as to provide for the abolition of 
slavery in the states and the guarantee of Negro equality” (M. Leon 
Perkal, “American Abolition Society: A Viable Alternative to the Re- 
publican Party?” The Journal of Negro History 65 [winter 1980]: 57). 

Gerrit Smith (1797-1874), a wealthy New York reformer best known 
for his abolitionist activity, was a founder of the Liberty Party. He 
was a candidate for the New York governorship in 1840 and 1858, 
and for the presidency in 1848, 1856, and 1860. He was elected to 
the U.S. House of Representatives in 1852. Smith was one of the “se- 
cret six” who aided John Brown; he sold Brown 244 acres of land 
he owned at North Elba, New York, for one dollar an acre, and he 
helped to finance Brown’s activity in Kansas as well as the raid on 
Harpers Ferry. 

Lewis Tappan (1788-1873), the brother of Arthur Tappan, estab- 
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lished the first American commercial credit-rating company. Tap- 
pan was a founder of the New York Anti-Slavery Society and the 
American Anti-Slavery Society. In October 1855 he organized, with 
William Goodell, James McCune Smith, and William E. Whiting, 
the more radical American Abolition Society. 

William Goodell (1792-1878) began as a merchant but became 
an editor of abolitionist newspapers and a writer on the subject of 
slavery. He was one of the founders of the Liberty Party. 

Simeon Smith Jocelyn (1799-1879) was a minister active in abo- 
litionist causes and a worker for the education of blacks in New 
Haven, Connecticut. 

William E. Whiting (1805?-1882) was prominent in the American 
Abolition Society and the American Missionary Association. 

James McCune Smith (1813-1865), the son of a slave, earned de- 
grees from the University of Glasgow and became a physician. Smith 
was a prolific writer who was appointed to the faculty of Wilber- 
force University, but he was unable to assume his duties because 
of illness. 

Melancthon Brown Williams (1797-1889), son of Gershom and 
Phebe Squier Williams, graduated from the College of New Jersey 
(now Princeton University) in 1814 and became a Presbyterian 
minister. He published the Principia, a radical abolitionist news- 
paper. In 1820 he married Catherine Doig (d. 1850?), daughter of 
Peter and Christian Fisher Doig of Albany, New York; in 1855 he 
married Nancy Binniger (1812-1892). 

Frederick Douglass (1818-1895) was the country’s best-known 
former slave, thanks to his effective lecturing career and the pub- 
lication of the Narrative of the Life of Frederick Douglass in 1845. 
He was at this time living in Rochester and editing his newspaper, 
Frederick Douglass’ Paper. 

J. R. Barbour owned a mining company; he lived in New York City. 

Hezekiah Davis Sharpe (1811-1897), son of Clement and Sarah 
Sharpe, went to New York City in 1837. He clerked for Arthur Tap- 
pan before he opened his own wholesale dry goods company. 
Sharpe saved the Tappan family from harm during the draft riots. 
In 1840 he married Elizabeth Truman (1810-1897), daughter of Dan- 
iel and Mary Thompson Truman. 


1 On February 22 and 23, 1856, a convention met at La Fayette 
Hall in Pittsburgh to form the national Republican Party. The party 
appealed to members of the Free-Soil Party, Conscience Whigs, 
disaffected Democrats, and members of the Know-Nothing move- 
ment. The convention formed a National Executive Committee and 
issued a call for a nominating convention in Philadelphia to be held 
on June 17 to select presidential and vice-presidential candidates. 

? As armed conflict continued in Kansas, Gerrit Smith’s group 
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met in Syracuse on May 28 and 29 and chose Smith as its presiden- 
tial candidate and Samuel McFarland of Pennsylvania as its vice- 
presidential candidate. The convention opened with a debate on 
non-resistance, “the practice or principle of not resisting author- 
ity, even when it is unjustly exercised” (OED). Rev. Abram Pryne 
(or Prine) of Ohio argued for immediate armed conflict, but Lewis 
Tappan and others disagreed. Smith, who had formerly opposed 
violence, had a change of heart that he described in a letter pub- 
lished in the Syracuse Journal on May 31: 
I wish the convention ... would go with me in voting slavery 
to death. But I tell you, gentlemen, with all my heart, that if 
the convention is not ready to go with me in voting slavery to 
death, I am ready to go with it in putting slavery to a violent 
death ... Hitherto I have opposed the bloody abolition of slav- 
ery. But now, when it begins to march its conquering bands 
into the Free States, I and ten thousand other peace men are 
not only ready to have it repulsed with violence, but pursued 
even unto death, with violence. (Ralph Volney Harlow, Gerrit 
Smith: Philanthropist and Reformer [New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1939], p. 350) 
Smith did not actively campaign and received few votes. 
No evidence exists to suggest that T added his name to the call. 


Copy-text: Printed document (MH-H, MS Am 278.5 [13D]) 


From Daniel Ricketson 
February 29, 1856 
Thursday A. M., 29th. 
Another pleasant day-the song sparrows singing from the 
old rail fences, and whortleberry bushes-the last day of 
winter. How rich we are! 
My dear old Northman, sitting by the sea, 
Whose azure tint is seen, reflected in thy e’e, 
Leave your sharks and your dolphins, and eke the 
sporting whale, 
And for a little while on milder scenes regale: 
My heart is beating strongly to see your face once 
more, 
So leave the land of Thor, and row along our shore! 
D. R. 
Pax vobiscum. 


414 MARCH 1856 
Correspondent: See pp. 231-232. 
! Ricketson uses a Latin salutation meaning “peace be with you.” 
Copy-text: Ricketson 1902, 57 
Published: Ricketson 1902, 57; Cor 1958, 410 


Editor’s Note 

PE supplies the date “February 29, 1856” based on information 
in Ricketson 1902. Ricketson dated the letter “Thursday A. M., 29th.” 
incorrectly: in 1856, February 29 was a Friday. 


From Daniel Ricketson 
March 3, 1856 

The Shanty, March 34 1856- 
Dear Thoreau, 

In the letter I wrote you last week, I fear that I may 
have spoken too freely of our friend Channing, in whose 
welfare I find I am becoming interested. Although he is 
attending most heroically to his work as assistant editor 
of our leading paper, the New-Bedford® Mercury, a daily, 
semi-weekly & weekly sheet, and I presume gets fairly if 
not liberally paid, yet the labour is very arduous & must 
prove prostrating if continued to any great length of time. 
Therefore it seems desirable for me as a friend to keep a 
little lookout for him ahead. With the exception of a part 
of each Saturday & Sunday which he spends with me, 
his life is one of ceaseless toil, from morng. until late at 
night, & every night in the week, excepting Saty. And such 
labour! dogging after the ill scented game of the politi- 
cal fields, for a mind like his, poetical, meditative nature 
loving, philosophical, chastened by poverty & domestic 
misfortune inspires in me the deepest sympathy. Now the 
object of my writing you my dear philosopher, is to in- 
quire how far I may safely trust to him. He is so reserved 
and enigmatic in all that relates to his private affairs, that 
I never feel at liberty to question him. 
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q I should like to know if there be any radical failing or 
fault in the man, that has or may totally shipwreck him. 


ZA 


The world so far as I hear from it does not speak well for 
him, but these people are not often to be trusted. It has 
too long been the butcher of God’s chosen flock to look 
\ for humanity there-ward. So if you are able & feel at lib- 
+ \ erty to give me a summary of his character & habits as 
E, > they appear to you & his other Concord friends I shall be 
j jY able to act more understandingly in the case. I know that 
Iam taking a very business like & worldly course in this, 
but still past experience seems to require it from me. 

I am beginning to think highly of his talents and his 
poems appear to me to have met with a fate which their 
originality, simplicity & beauty little deserve.' But I think 
they will come up again & should not be surprised yet 
to see Channing ranked in the first walks of N. England 
literature. Mr Emerson was here last week and gave us 

| anoble feast from his abundant lap or horn of plenty- 
y pouring out to his guests a grand heap of generous 
A, fare.. Wine, olives, figs &c for some, and a good lot of 
Zi i rustic cates? for such hungry fellows as myself. 

ji Mrs Emerson accompanied him, and I just got a sight 
Y of her pure intellectual face, and a touch of her gloved 
\| hand & perhaps a hasty word. As Mr Philosopher was 
x 5 acting the part also of Mercury or rather some celestial 


x, 

e racer, I had but time to add my get up, go long with the 
rest of the crowd. Poor Channing was quite chop fallen 

g9 as the noble racer had only time to cast an eye at him on 
the course. I sent you a sketch? of his 

N 

N 


Lecture. 


Written con amore, but currente calamo. vidt.5 this 
sketch. They left I learnt the next morning.-° 
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Howis the old house across the road? I think I must look 
atit again erelong.® My spirits rise with March- Spring is 
already here. 

Yours dutifully 
D. Ricketson 
I am expecting a letter to-day from H. D. T. 


Correspondent: See pp. 231-232. 


* Channing’s three books of verse had received little notice. For 
Edgar Allan Poe’s attack on Channing’s work, see pp. 428-429, note 3. 

2 Cates are “provisions or victuals bought (as distinguished from, 
and usually more delicate or dainty than, those of home produc- 
tion)” (OED). 

3 Ricketson’s drawings have been repositioned to enable them to 
fit on the printed page. The manuscript page has been reproduced 
as an illustration; see “From Daniel Ricketson, March 3, 1856,” fol- 
lowing p. 534. 

4 With love (con amore, Italian) but offhand (currente calamo, 
Latin; literally, with hastening pen). 

5 Ricketson’s abbreviation for “videlicet”: “that is to say; namely; 
to wit: used to introduce an amplification, or more precise or ex- 
plicit explanation, of a previous statement or word” (OED). 

6 Apparently Ricketson is again considering the possibility of 
renting the Hunt house in Concord, a plan he first described to T in 
a September 23, 1855, letter; see pp. 344-346. 


Copy-text: ALS (MaLiTIW, Thoreau Society Archives, Parmenter 
Collection) 


Editor’s Note 
New-Bedford] PE; New- / Bedford in MS 


Author’s Alterations 
They ... morning.-] added 
it] interlined with a caret 


From Horace Greeley 
March 4, 1856 
Washington, Mar. 4, ’56. 
My Friend Thoreau, 
I want to make a suggestion and an inquiry, to which I 
hope you will respond. 
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I have two children-seven and five years old'-and Mrs. 
Greeley? will not consent to their attending school. So we 
want a private teacher, to live with and help us. 

I have thought of this-that you might be willing to come 
to us, living in a cottage 36 miles out in summer and in 
the city in winter-and give a definite portion of your 
time-three or four hours per day-to the teaching of these 
children-the rest of your time being entirely and undis- 
turbedly your own. Our country home is a very pleasant 
one, in a quiet* Quaker’ neighborhood-our house too 
small, but away from any road and pleasantly hidden 
in a wood. Our children are probably not much worse 
than the average, and can soon’ be made better by a kind 
and firm teacher. Mrs. Greeley thinks highly of you and 
sympathises with your views more fully than I do. She 
has her own ideas as to what children should be taught, 
but I think she would not interfere in any way with your 
methods of teaching. You would be out of doors nearly 
all pleasant days, under a pleasant shade, with a pleasant 
little landscape in view from the open hill just back of our 
house. 

Do you think you could be induced to try us? Say you 
would give us from 9 to 12 each morning, and have all the 
rest of your time to yourself. I should expect to pay you, 
and I think we should not differ if you were willing to try 
us. But consider this only as a suggestion, designed to 
provoke suggestions from you.? And if you cannot come 
to us yourself, do you happen to know any one, male or 
female, who probably would? 

Our farm is two hours (36 miles) from New-York, on the 


Harlem R. Road. Please write me here. 
Yours, 


Horace Greeley. 
Henry D. Thoreau, 


Concord, 
N.H.* 


Correspondent: See p. 61. 
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‘ Greeley’s children were Ida Lillian Greeley (1848-1882), who 
married Nicholas Smith in 1875, and Raphael Uhlman Greeley 
(1851-1857). 

2 In July 1836 Greeley married Mary Young (or Youngs) Cheney 
(1811-1872), daughter of Silas and Polly Young (or Youngs) Cheney of 
Litchfield, Connecticut. Mary Greeley knew Margaret Fuller, who 
lived with the Greeleys for a time in 1845; like Fuller, Mary Greeley 
was an independent and forceful woman. 

3 T and Greeley corresponded about Greeley’s proposal for at 
least two months; letters from Greeley dated March 12, April 30, 
and May 7 document the progress of the negotiations (see pp. 432- 
433, 438-439, and 439-441). 

None of T’s letters to Greeley is extant, but T’s responses can be 
inferred from what Greeley writes. Though T was willing to con- 
sider the prospect, he seems to have been somewhat hesitant from 
the start. On March 12, Greeley thanks T for a March 10 letter in 
which T proposed that “both parties be left at liberty to terminate 
the engagement when either shall see fit” (pp. 432-433). In a March 
11 Journal passage, which seems to have been prompted at least in 
part by Greeley’s offer, which would have entailed moving, T ex- 
presses the depth of his attachment to Concord: 

When it is proposed to me to go abroad-rub off some rust-& 
better my-condition in a worldly sense-I fear lest my life will 
lose some of its homeliness. If these fields & streams & woods- 
the phenomena of nature here- -& the simple occupations 
of the inhabitants should cease to interest & inspire me-no 
culture or wealth would atone for the loss. I fear the dissipa- 
tion that travelling-going into society even the best-the enjoy- 
ment of intellectual luxuries-imply. If Paris is much in your 
mind-if it is more & more to you-Concord is less & less & yet 
it would be a wretched bargain to accept the proudest Paris in 
exchange for my native village. At best Paris could only be a 
shool in which to learn to live here-a stepping stone to Con- 
cord-a school in which to fit for this University. 

I wish so to live ever as to derive my satisfactions & inspira- 
tions from the commonest events-everyday phenomena-so 
that what my senses hourly perceive-my daily walk-the con- 
versation of my neighbors may inspire me-& I may dream of 
no heaven but that which lies about me. A man may acquire 
a taste for wine or brandy-& so lose his love for water-but 
should we not pity him? (NNPM, MA 1302:26) 

The passage also suggests T is reluctant to share the Greeley fami- 
ly’s lifestyle, which included country and city residences and travel 
abroad. 
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By early May, T had apparently concluded that the situation 
would not suit him, and he let Greeley know. Writing on May 7, 
Greeley refers to a May 5 letter from T which causes him to fear that 
he and T are not going to come to an agreement, both because the 
compensation T asks is more than Greeley “had expected to pay” 
and because of T’s “frank and just statement that [his] heart may 
not be in the teaching of children so young” (pp. 439-441). 


Copy-text: ALS (NHi, BV Lincoln, v. 1, p. 37) 
Published: Cor 1958, 411 


Author’s Alterations 
quiet] quite 
Quaker] quaker 
soon] interlined with a caret 
N.H.] NY. 


To Daniel Ricketson 
March 5, 1856 

Concord Mar. 5""’56 
Friend Ricketson, 

I have been out of town, else I should have acknowl- 
edged your letters before.’ Though not in the best mood 
for writing I will say what I can now. You plainly have 
a rare, though a cheap, resource in your shanty. Perhaps 
the time will come when every county-seat will have one- 
when every country-seat will be one. I would advice you to 
see that shanty business out, though you go shanty mad. 
Work your vein till it is exhausted, or conducts you to a 
broader one; So that C. shall stand before your Shanty, & 
say “That is your house” 

This has indeed been a grand winter for me & for all 
of us. Iam not considering how much I have enjoyed it. 
What matters it how happy or unhappy we have been, if 
we have minded our’ business and advanced our affairs. I 
have made it a part of my business to wade in the snow & 
take the measure of the ice.” The ice on one of our ponds 
was just two feet thick on the first of March-and I have to 
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day been surveying a wood-lot where I sank about two- 
feet? at every step.’ 

It is high time that you, fanned by the warm breezes of 
the Gulf Stream, had begun to “lay’”-for even the Concord 
hens have-though one wonders where they find the raw 
material of* egg-shells here. Beware how you put off your 
laying to any later spring, else your cackling will not have 
the inspiring early Spring sound.‘ 

I was surprised to hear the other day that Channing was 
in New Bedford.* When? he was here last (in Dec., I think) 
he said, like himself, in answer to my inquiry where he 
lived, that he did not know the name of the place; so it 
has remained in a degree of obscurity to me. As you have 
made it certain to me that he is in New Bedford, perhaps 
I can return the favor by putting you on the track to his 
boarding house there. Mrs Arnold’ told Mrs Emerson 
where it was-and the latter thinks, though she may be 
mistaken, that it was at a Mrs Lindsey’s® 

Iam rejoiced to hear that you are getting on so bravely 
with him & his verses. He and I, as you know, have been 
old cronies. 

“Fed the same flock, by fountain, shade, & rill. 
Together both, ere the high lawns appear’d 

Under the opening eye-lids of the Morn, 

We drove afield, and both together heard &c* &c &c” 
“But O the heavy change” now he is gone!” 

The C. you have seen & described is the real Simon 
Pure.® You have seen him. Many a good ramble may you 
have together. You will see in him still more of the same 
kind-to attract & to puzzle you. How to serve him most 
effectually has long been a problem with his friends. Per- 
haps it is left for you to solve it. I suspect that the most 
that you or any one can do for him is to appreciate his 
genius-to buy & read, & cause others to buy & read his 
poems. That is the hand which he has put forth to the 
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world-take hold by that. Review them if you can. Perhaps 
take the risk of publishing something more which he may 
write. 

Your knowledge of Cowper will help you to know 
C. He will accept sympathy & aid, but he will not hear 
questioning-unless the aspects of the sky are particularly 
auspicious. He will ever be “reserved & enigmatic’, & you 
must deal with him at arm’s length. 

I have no secrets to tell you concerning him, and do not 
wish to call obvious excellences & defects by far-fetched® 
names. I think I have already spoken to you more, and 
more to the purpose, on this theme, than I am likely to 
write now-nor need I suggest how witty & poetic he is- 
and what an inexhaustible fund of good-fellowship you 
will find in him. 

As for visiting you in April,-though Iam inclined enough 
to take some more rambles in your neighborhood, espe- 
cially by the sea-side*-I dare not engage myself, nor allow 
you to expect me. The truth is, I have my enterprises now 
as ever, at which I tug with ridiculous feebleness, but ad- 
mirable perseverance,-and cannot say when I shall be 
sufficiently fancy-free for such an excursion. 

You have done well to write a lecture on Cowper’. In 
the expectation of getting you to read it here, I applied to 
the curators of our Lyceum. but alas our Lyceum has been 
a failure this winter for want of funds. It ceased some 
weeks since, with a debt-they tell me, to be carried over 
to the next years’ account. Only one more lecture is to be 
read by a Signor somebody?-an Italian-paid for by private 
subscription-as a deed of charity to the lecturer. They are 
not rich enough to offer you your expenses even, though 
probably a month or two ago they would have been glad 
of the chance. 

However the old house has not failed yet.’ That of- 
fers you lodging for an indefinite time after you get in 
to it-and in the mean while I offer you bed & board in 
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my father’s house-always excepting hair pillows & new- 
fangled bedding. 
Remember me to your family. 
Yrs H. D. T. 


Correspondent: See pp. 231-232. 


‘ T went to Cambridge on March 3 and then surveyed at Carlisle 
on March 4 and 5. 

2 T added “The Long Snowy Winter” in pencil at the top of the 
first page of the manuscript Journal volume that contains entries 
for January 4 through April 23, 1856. He took advantage of the 
weather to measure and record the depth of the snow in selected 
spots around Concord at intervals from January 12 through April 1: 
for January 12, see Journal 1906, 8:105-107; for January 23, 8:133-134; 
for January 29, 8:148-149; for January 30, 8:151-152; for February 12, 
8:178; for February 19, 8:183; for March 7, 8:200-201; for March 19, 
8:210; for April 1, 8:236. The measurements he recorded on January 
16 were omitted from the 1906 edition of the Journal; see http:// 
thoreau.library.ucsb.edu/writings_journals_pdfs/Jiof3-f4.pdf, p. 290. 
From time to time during this period T also measured and re- 
corded the thickness of the ice on ponds in the area. 

3? T had surveyed a woodlot for George F. Duren that day. In a 
March 1 Journal entry T writes, “At Flint’s I find half a dozen fishing. 
The pond cracks a very little while I am there, say at half past ten. I 
think I never saw the ice so thick. It measures just two feet thick in 
shallow water, twenty rods from shore” (Journal 1906, 8:197). 

4 On March 1, T had heard “the hens cackle as not before for 
many months” and wondered, “Are they not now beginning to 
lay?” (Journal 1906, 8:196). 

5 Sarah Rotch (1786-1860), daughter of William and Elizabeth 
Rodman Rotch of New Bedford, married James Arnold (1781-1868), 
her father’s business partner, in 1807. The Arnolds developed an 
extensive horticultural display at their home, which T visited in 
1855. It was “a fine garden with fruits and flowers, winding walks, 
open bits of lawn, shrubs and plants, shady bowers and rustic seats 
... the chief show place of the town” (John M. Bullard, The Rotches 
[New Bedford, Mass.: The Cabinet Press, 1947], p. 409). James Ar- 
nold was an abolitionist and a philanthropist who bequeathed to 
Harvard a large sum of money that was used to establish the Ar- 
nold Arboretum in West Roxbury. 

6 Which “Mrs Lindsey” of New Bedford T refers to is unclear. 
Amy Macomber Lindsey (1792-1870), daughter of Amos Macomber, 
was the widow of Benjamin Lindsey Sr. (1777-1831). Channing, how- 
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ever, was often the guest of the younger Lindseys, Benjamin Jr. (1805- 
1889) and his wife, Frances Watson (1811-1882), daughter of Ebene- 
zer and Frances Sedgwick Watson, who married in 1842. Benjamin 
Lindsey Jr. was the publisher of the New-Bedford Mercury, founded 
by his father, and thus Channing’s employer at the time. 

7 T quotes from “Lycidas,” lines 24-27 and 37 (Milton, vol. 5, pp. 
17-19 and 21). 

® This well-known phrase meaning something like “the real 
thing” comes from the name of a character in Susanna Centlivre’s 
satirical play, A Bold Stroke for a Wife. The protagonist, Colonel 
Fainwell, pretends to be the character Simon Pure, a Quaker min- 
ister, and an issue is made of discovering the real Simon Pure. 

° That evening Guglielmo Gajani, of Rome, lectured on the his- 
tory of the republican revolutions in Italy, particularly the result of 
revolutionary activities in Rome in 1848. Gajani (1819-1869) stud- 
ied law at the University of Bologna and then became a lawyer in 
Rome. Deeply anti-Papal, he joined the “Young Italy” movement, 
which sought an independent, unified Italian state. During the 
short-lived Roman Republic, Gajani was elected a member of the 
constituent assembly but fled after the French occupied the city. 
He immigrated to New York City in 1853, where he learned English 
and began to lecture on his experiences. In 1858, he married Mary 
Henderson of Cincinnati, Ohio. In 1863, he returned to Italy, but 
ill health prevented him from resuming a public life. While in the 
United States he wrote The Roman Exile (Boston: John P. Jewett, 
1856). 

1 The Hunt house; see pp. 344-346. 


Copy-text: ALS (CSmH, HM 7015) 


Published: LVP 1865, 131-133; HDT 1882, 181-182; Life 1890, 188; FL 
1894, 322-325; Ricketson 1902, 57-60; T: Home 1902, 173; FL 1906, 273- 
276; Cor 1958, 412-414 


Editor’s Notes 

This letter is addressed “Daniel Ricketson Esq / New-Bedford / 
Mass., postmarked “{MS torn}ord Mass., and endorsed “Mar 5- 
1856 / Alluding to / lecture on Cowper” and “March 5, 1856 / Used 
by / Sanborn / & / Emerson”. 

two-feet] PE; two- / feet in MS 

far-fetched] PE; far- / fetched in MS 

sea-side] PE; sea- / side in MS 


Author’s Alterations 
our] or 
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Bedford.] ~, 
When] when 
&c] - 

Cowper] cowper 


From Daniel Ricketson 
March 7, 1856 
(Balloon.)! 
The Shanty, 7 March, 1856. 
To 
My dear Gabriel, 


Who like the one of old that appeared to Daniel, Zacha- 
riah &c hath in these latter days appeared unto the least 
of all the Daniels.-? Greeting.- 

I have just received and read your genuine epistle* of 
the 5" Inst.? You satisfy me fully in regard to C. and I trust 
we shall draw with an even yoke in future. I had thought 
of attempting something by way of reviving his poems. 
A° new public has grown up since their appearance, and 
their assassinator, Poe, lies in the Potter’s Field at Balti- 
more, without a stone to mark his grave, as* somebody in 
the Home Journal of this week, says;-and thus hath Nem- 
esis over taken him.’ 

Mrs Ricketson as well as myself have felt a good deal 
of sympathy for Mrs C. but of course the matter cannot 
be spoken of to C. I think however that he is now work- 
ing for his family.* His courage and endurance under the 
circumstances are wonderful. Unless he has a very strong 
physical as well as mental constitution, I fear he will suf- 
fer, & perhaps break down. I conclude you received my 
newspaper notice of Mr Emerson’s explosion before the 
N. B. Lyceum, although you make no mention of it. You 
may be surprised? at my sudden regard for his genius, but 
not more so than myself.- It came by revelation. I had 
never, I believe, read a page of his writings when I heard 
his lecture. How I came to go to hear him I hardly know, 
and must conclude that my good? Gabriel led me there. 

Dont despair of me yet, I am getting along bravely in 
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my Shanty & hope to *crow’ in due time. Somehow too, 
I am getting wonderfully interested in ancient lore, and 
am delighted to find that there were odd fellows like you 
& I. & C. Some hundreds of years before our data. How 
wonderfully daylight shines upon us at times. 

Ino longer wonder that you had Homer, Valmiki, Vyasa 
&c in your Walden Shanty. They have already peeped 
into my windows & I shall not be surprised? to have them 
seated within? as my guests ere long.” You need not? be 
astonished if you hear of my swearing in Sanscrit or at 
least in Pan crit!® 

I have just got a taste of these old fellows, and what a 
glorious feast awaits me. What a lucky mortal are you to 
be the possessor of those priceless treasures, sent you 
from England. I am about starting upon a pilgrimage into 
the country of these ancient Hindus, and already in fancy 
at least see the* “gigantic peaks of the Himalayas” and sit 
beneath “the tremenduous heights of the Dhwawalaghiri 
range-” so far as the rail-way of books can convey me 
there.° Give me your hand Gabriel, and lead the way. 

Now for the present time. We are beginning to have 
spring here-and I have already heard the warbling of the 
blue-bird near the Shanty-but did not get a sight of one. 
The blue bird once appeared here as early as the mid- 
dle of February, but disappeared as the weather proved 
colder & did not return until about the middle of March. 
I am sorry you talk so discouragingly about coming this 
way this Spring. Dont be afraid of me dear Gabriel-I will 
do you no harm. I have my fears also. I conclude that I 
am too social for you, although this is a Sin I have never 
been accused of. Think of it again, about coming here; 
but dont come unless you get a clear ‘response from 
your oracle’ I quote from Gabriel himself.’° I am quite 
humbled at your halting-the cords* of love" do not draw 
you, and I have none stronger to bring into requisition, 


* a true shanty clear (Chanticleer!*)* 
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but I shall not release you without a struggle.- May I 
not then expect you in May-things may be done in that 
month, which none other in the calender admit of. It is 
the month of maybees*-so some fine morning may you 
alight here a thoro’ maybee fresh from Musketaquid. Then 
you and Channing & I can sit in this little hermitage like 
the Gymnosophists® of old, and you may do the stamping 
on the ground to any Alexander that may offer himself as 
intruder.” 

I copy from my Journal of this day the following for your 
edification! 

“Orphics” by a Modern Hindu 
The ancient Hindus of course wrote 
no “orphics.”-the gentleman is a Modern." 
In proportion as we see the merits of others we add to our 
own. 

Mind is ever in the Spring-one eternal May morning- 
the same in its original freshness whether in the Sanscrit, 
the Greek and other languages or the English as a me- 
dium of expression. 

Mind has an eternal youth. 

“Haunted forever by the eternal mind” is a fine thought 
of Wordsworth, himself a philosopher and priest of Na- 
ture- Man must ever find this to be true-the thoughtful 
man. 

A Diurnal Rhyme. 

Time Evening. 
In my humble shanty rude, 
Where I pass the graceful hours, 
Sweetened by sweet solitude- 
The true springtime with its flowers, 
Many solemn truths I learn, 
That are found not in the books, 
Ne’er denied to those who yearn, 
For them in their chosen nooks:- 
For primeval wisdom here 
Finds me ready at her call, 
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And upon my listening ear, 
Oft her kindly whisperings fall,- 
Telling me in accents clear,- 
Known but to the ear within, 
That the source of all I hear, 
Did with Man‘ at first begin. 
And in silence as I sit, 
Calmly waiting for the Power, 
Knowledge to my soul doth flit, 
That no learning e’er could shower:- 
Sempiturnal wisdom deep, 
From the endless source divine, 
Not as creeds and dogmas creep, 
But as doth the day-god shine- 
With broad beams of amber light, 
Reaching into every cell, 
Driving out the ancient night, 
That my soul in peace may dwell.- 
Thus I’m taught to look & learn, 
Rather calmly to receive, 
And from stupid schoolmen turn, 
To that which will ne’er deceive. 
xX XXX XXX 
I copy the above by the shortest way of informing you 
how I am getting along & so abruptly close 
My dear Gabriel Jungfung 
Yours Warmly 
D. the least. 
How is she of the ‘lotus eyes’? since her perilous 
journey- 
(Parachute) 
Solar Lamp,” 
10 p. m. 
Dear T. 
Your letter as usual was full of wisdom and has done 
me much good. Your visit here last fall did much to carry 
me well through the Winter I consider a visit from you a 
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perfect benison & hope that you will get a good response 
for May. I must try to get a look at the old house” during 
the spring.- I thank you for your kind invitation but Iam 
already too much in debt to you. Should I visit Concord 
it must be in a way not to incommode your household. 

I think I will set up a bed at once in the old house, to 
be kept as a kind of retreat for a few days at a time occa- 
sionally. I should have stated before, that Channing and 
I have passed a word in relation to going to Concord to- 
gether. So look out! I wish to know if you think my sketch 
of the Concord sage was right-if you received® the paper. 

With kind remembrances to your family-Good Night. 

I go to bed his 


D. 
ala Bewick * 


Correspondent: See pp. 231-232. 


! Ricketson labeled the first part of the letter “(Balloon.)” and the 
second part, which begins on p. 427, “(Parachute)”. He may be re- 
ferring to the fact that the paper he used for the first part is twice 
the size of that he used for the second part. See also note 16, below. 

? Ricketson’s first name allows him to cast T in the role of the 
angel Gabriel, who visits the Hebrew prophet Daniel. Daniel hears 
“a man’s voice between the banks of Ulai, which called, and said, 
Gabriel, make this man to understand the vision. ... And [Gabriel] 
said, Behold, I will make thee know what shall be in the last end of 
the indignation: for at the time appointed the end shall be” (Dan. 
8:16, 8:19). Ricketson, who often complained of health problems, 
should have appreciated the immediate consequence of the vi- 
sion: “And I Daniel fainted, and was sick certain days” (8:27). In the 
nativity narrative in the Gospel of Luke, Gabriel appears to Zacha- 
rias to prophesy the birth of a son, who became John the Baptist: 
“I am Gabriel, that stand in the presence of God; and am sent to 
speak unto thee, and to shew thee these glad tidings” (Luke 1:19). 

3 In 1843, Edgar Allan Poe had published a scathing review of 
Channing’s Poems, in the first paragraph of which he wrote: 

His book contains about sixty-three things, which he calls 
poems, and which he no doubt seriously supposes so to be. 
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They are full of all kinds of mistakes, of which the most im- 
portant is that of their having been printed at all. They are 
not precisely English-nor will we insult a great nation by call- 
ing them Kickapoo; perhaps they are Channingese. We may 
convey some general idea of them by two foreign terms not 
in common use-the Italian pavoneggiarsi, “to strut like a pea- 
cock,’ and the German word for “sky-rocketing,” schwarmerei. 
They are more preposterous, in a word, than any poems ex- 
cept those of the author of “Sam Patch;” for we presume we 
are right (are we not?) in taking it for granted that the author 
of “Sam Patch” is the very worst of all the wretched poets that 
ever existed upon earth. (“Our Amateur Poets,” Graham’s Mag- 
azine, August 1843, 113) 

Poe died on October 7, 1849, and was buried in a family plot in 
the Presbyterian Cemetery in Baltimore. Ricketson is referring to a 
note headed “To Readers and Correspondents” that was published 
in the New York Home Journal for the week ending March 8, 1856, 
and that reads, in part: 

A correspondent sends us a proposition, relative to the re- 
mains of poor Edgar Poe, which, he says, “are now lying in the 
Potter’s Field, near Baltimore, without a stone to mark the spot 
where they are interred.” He wishes us to receive subscriptions 
for removing him to a respectable cemetery, and erecting over 
him a suitable monument; and offers to head the list himself 
with a liberal sum. We hope the numerous admirers of the de- 
parted poet will respond liberally to his call, or else take the 
matter promptly into their own hands. (3) 

Ricketson invokes Nemesis, a vengeance goddess in Greek 
mythology, as Poe’s punisher. 

‘Ellery Channing married Ellen Kilshaw Fuller (1820-1856), 
daughter of Timothy and Margarett Crane Fuller and sister of Mar- 
garet and Richard, in September 1841. For several years the couple 
lived in a house near the Thoreau residence. Channing, a moody 
and unpredictable man, was unwilling or unable to accept the re- 
sponsibility of providing for a family, and in November 1853 Ellen 
left him, taking their four children. She lived temporarily with 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson and his wife Mary, Ellery Chan- 
ning’s sister, in Worcester; in April 1854, she moved to Dorchester. 
Against the advice of many who had witnessed Ellery’s treatment 
of her and the children, Ellen reunited with Ellery in Dorchester in 
September 1855. She became ill after the birth of her fifth child in 
June 1856 and died at her father-in-law’s home in September 1856. 

5 Ricketson’s article appeared in the New-Bedford Mercury for 
March 1. In it, he calls Emerson’s lecture “a kind of intellectual 
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aurora borealis.” “Mr. Emerson,’ Ricketson states, “astonishes, stu- 
pifies, outrages perhaps, the uninitiated.” He goes on to say that 
Emerson “presents thoughts in as few words as possible, and with 
these he crowds the minds of his hearers and then, as if aware of 
the dense state of the intellectual atmosphere, darts through it a 
streak of lightning, without the report of the thunder, and all is 
clear in an instant.” 

6€ Ricketson recalls the epigraph of Walden: “I do not propose to 
write an ode to dejection, but to brag as lustily as chanticleer in the 
morning, standing on his roost, if only to wake my neighbors up” 
(Walden 1971, p. [ii]). 

7 Ina journal entry dated March 6, 1856, Ricketson records read- 
ing and making extracts from “Indian Epic Poetry,’ an anonymous 
article about the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, ancient Indian 
poems attributed to Valmiki and Vyasa, respectively. The article 
includes lengthy extracts of recent translations of these texts and 
compares Valmiki with Homer (see Westminster Review, October 
1848, 34-62). See Ricketson 1902, pp. 283-284. 

è Ricketson plays on the names of the language Pracrit, which as 
Ricketson had read was “a dialect which sprang out of Sanscrit, just 
as Italian and Spanish out of Latin,’ and of the Greek nature-god 
Pan (“Indian Epic Poetry,’ Westminster Review, October 1848, 35). 

° Ricketson quotes from “Indian Epic Poetry,’ Westminster Re- 
view, October 1848, 45. 

1: In his September 27, 1855, response to an invitation from Rick- 
etson to visit Brooklawn, T wrote, “I am accustomed to think very 
long of going anywhere-am slow to move. I hope to hear a response 
of the oracle first” (p. 352). 

2 Ricketson alludes to Hosea 11:4: “I drew them with cords of a 
man, with bands of love: and I was to them as they that take off the 
yoke on their jaws, and I laid meat unto them.’ Some translations 
read “cords of love” 

2 T recorded in his Journal Plutarch’s story of the meeting be- 
tween Alexander and a group of Gymnosophists, members ofa sect 
of ancient Hindu philosophers devoted to an ascetic way of life, 
vegetarianism, and mystical contemplation. Alexander captured 
a group of them who had aided a rebellion and met other leaders 
of the group, receiving advice about government from one of them 
named Calanus. Calanus laid a dry hide on the ground “and first 
trod upon its edges. This he did all round; and still as he trod on 
one side, it started up on the other. At last, he placed his feet upon 
the middle, and then it lay still. By this emblem he showed him, 
that he should fix his residence and plant his principal force in the 
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heart of his empire, and not wander to its extremities” (Journal 1 
1981, p. 410). 

3 Ricketson copies the three sentences that follow from mate- 
rial he had written in his journal under the heading “Orphics by a 
Modern,” the “modern” being Ricketson himself (Ricketson 1902, 
p. 284). A. Bronson Alcott had earlier published a series of num- 
bered aphorisms or reflections in the Dial titled “Orphic Sayings” 
(July 1840, pp. 85-98; January 1841, pp. 351-361; and April 1842, pp. 
423-425). 

“ Ricketson quotes from the eighth stanza of William Words- 
worth’s “Ode, Intimations of Immortality, from Recollections of 
Early Childhood.” See The Complete Poetical Works of William 
Wordsworth, p. 388. 

15 The phrase “lotus eyes” appears in book 1 of the Mahabharata, 
where the character Draupadi, who had just begun a journey, is 
described. This passage is excerpted in “Indian Epic Poetry,’ West- 
minster Review, October 1848, 58. It is not known to whom Ricket- 
son refers. 

© Two years after the first successful hot air balloon was launched 
in 1783, parachuting was tested as a means of disembarking. That 
T was familiar with the connection between balloons and para- 
chuting is indicated by a comment in an October 20, 1858, Journal 
entry about the abundance of spider silk in the fields he has walked 
through: “Flocks of this gossamer, like tangled skeins, float gently 
through the quiet air as high as my head, like white parachutes to 
unseen balloons” (Journal 1906, 11:229-230). 

” Solar lamps, fueled by whale oil, olive oil, or lard, were used in 
the mid-nineteenth century as an alternative to gas lamps fueled 
by argand. Ricketson explains the stains on several pages of the 
manuscript in a marginal note: “My lamp has s-oiled my paper.-”; 
see the Editor’s Note, below. 

8 The Hunt house; see pp. 344-346. 

 Ricketson owned a copy of the edition of Hsop’s Fables in 
which Bewick had engraved his thumbprint as “his mark.” T made 
a drawing of this mark in a Journal entry dated October 1, 1855, also 
copying some of the information from the volume’s front matter 
and including his own thumbprint. See Journal 1906, 7:469. 


Copy-text: ALS (MCo-SC) 
Published: Ricketson 1902, 61-65; Cor 1958, 414-419 


Editor’s Notes 
The copy-text is tipped into volume 1 of Alfred W. Hosmer’s 
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grangerized copy of Henry S. Salt’s Life of Henry David Thoreau, 
2nd ed. (London: Walter Scott, 1896), at p. 116. 

Writing vertically in the left margin of manuscript p. 4, Ricket- 
son comments on stains that are visible at the top of each of the 
first four manuscript pages of the letter, “My lamp has s-oiled my 
paper.-” 

At the top of manuscript p. 1, Ricketson later wrote a note in 
pencil, “A foolish letter DR May 16" 1869” 

Gymnosophists] PE; Gym / nosophists in MS 

received] PE; rec / eived in MS 


Author’s Alterations 
epistle] ~. 
of the 5" Inst.] interlined with a caret 
Aja 
as] preceded by cancelled and 
surprised] surprized 
good] interlined with a caret 
*crow] * inserted 
*a...(Chanticleer!)] added at bottom of page 
surprised] surprized 
within] interlined with a caret 
not] preceded by cancelled need 
the] interlined with a caret 
cords] chords 
maybees] Maybees 
Man] man 


From Horace Greeley 
March 12, 1856 
Washington,’ D.C. 
March 12, ’56. 
My Friend Thoreau, 

I thank you for yours of the 10th. I hope we shall agree 
to know each other better, and that we shall be able to 
talk over some matters on which we agree, with others on 
which we may differ. 

I will say now that money shall not divide us-that is, 
I am very sure that I shall be willing to pay such sum as 
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you will consider satisfactory. I will not attempt to fix on 
a price just now, as I wish to write to Mrs. Greeley in Eu- 
rope’ and induce her (if I can) to return somewhat earlier 
in view of the prospect of securing your services. 

I concur entirely in your suggestion that both parties 
be left at liberty to terminate the engagement when ei- 
ther shall see fit. But I trust no such termination will be 
deemed advisable, for a year or two at least; and I hope 
at least a part of your books and other surroundings will 
follow you to our cottage in the woods after you shall have 
had time to pronounce us endurable. 

I will write by Saturday’s steamer to Mrs. Greeley, and 
trust you will make no arrangements incompatible with 
that we contemplate until farther communication be- 
tween us. I expect to have you join us, if you will, in early 
summer. 

Your obliged friend, 
Horace Greeley. 
Henry D. Thoreau, 
Concord, 
Mass. 


Correspondent: See p. 61. 


1 Mary Greeley went to Europe with her two children in the 
autumn of 1854. Her husband joined them for a time in 1855 but 
returned alone. Mary and the children spent the winter of 1855- 
1856 in Germany. 


Copy-text: ALS (NNPM, MA 2326 [2]) 
Published: Cor 1958, 419 


Author’s Alteration 
Washington, ] followed by cancelled Feb. 
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To Harrison Gray Otis Blake 
March 13, 1856 
Concord Mar. 13" 
1856. 
Mr Blake- 

It is high time I sent you a word. I have not heard from 
Harrisburg since offering to go there, and have not been 
invited to lecture anywhere else the past winter.’ So you 
see I am fast growing rich. This is quite right, for such is 
my relation to the lecture-goers*. I should be surprised 
and alarmed if there were any great call for me. I confess 
that I am considerably alarmed* even when I hear that an 
individual wishes to meet me, for my experience teaches 
me that we shall thus only be made certain of a mutual 
strangeness, which otherwise we might never have been 
aware of. 

I have not yet recovered strength enough for such a 
walk as you propose, though pretty well again for circum- 
scribed rambles & chamber work.? Even now I am prob- 
ably the greatest walker in Concord-to its disgrace be it 
said. I remember our walks & talks & sailing in the past, 
with great satisfaction, and trust that we shall have more 
of them ere long-have more woodings-up-for even in the 
spring we must still seek “fuel to maintain our fires.” 

As you suggest, we would fain value one another for 
what we are absolutely, rather than relatively. How will 
this do for a symbol of sympathy? 


As for compliments,-even the stars praise me, and I 
praise them,-They & I sometimes belong to a mutual 
admiration society. Is it not so with you? I know you of 
old. Are you not tough & earnest to be talked at, praised 
or blamed? Must you go out of the room because you are 
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the subject of conversation? Where will you go to-pray? 
Shall we look into the “Letter Writer”* to see what compli- 
ments are admissible. I am not afraid of praise for I have 
practised it on myself. As for my deserts, I never took an 
account of that stock, and in this connection care not 
whether I am deserving or not. When I hear praise com- 
ing do I not elevate & arch myself to hear it like the sky, 
and as impersonally? Think I appropriate any of it to my 
weak legs? No-praise away till all is blue.’ 

I see by the newspapers that the season for making 
sugar is athand- Nowis the time, whether you be rock or 
white maple, or hickory. I trust that you have prepared a 
store of sap tubs and sumach spouts, and invested largely 
in kettles. Early the first frosty morning tap your maples- 
the sap will not run in summer, you know- It matters not 
how little juice you get if you get all you can, and boil it 
down.° I made just one crystal of sugar once one twen- 
tieth of an inch cube out of a pumpkin,’ & it sufficed. 
Though the yield be no greater than that-this is not less 
the season" for it, & it will be not the less sweet-nay, it will 
be infinitely the sweeter. 

Shall then the maple yield sugar & not man? Shall the 
farmer be thus active & surely have so much sugar to 
show for it before this very March is gone- While I read 
the newspaper? While he works in his sugar camp, let me 
work in mine-for sweetness is in me & to sugar it shall 
come-it shall not all go to leaves & wood. Am I not a 
sugar-maple man’ then? 

Boil down the sweet sap which the spring causes to flow 
within you- Stop not at syrup,-go on to sugar,-though 
you present the world with but a single crystal-a crys- 
tal not made from trees in your yard, but from the new 
life that stirs in your pores. Cheerfully skim your kettle, 
& watch it set & crystallize-making a holiday of it if you 
will.- Heaven will be propitious to you as to him. 

Say to the farmer- There is your crop- Here is mine. 
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Mine is a sugar to sweeten sugar with. If you will listen to 
me I will sweeten your whole load-your whole life. 

Then will the callers ask- Where is Blake?- He is in 
his sugar-camp on the Mt side- Let the world await him. 

Then will the little boys bless you, & the great boys too- 
for such sugar is the origin of many condiments-Blakeians 
in the shops of Worcester, of new form, with their mottos 
wrapped up in them.° 

Shall men taste only the sweetness of the maple & the 
cane the coming year? 

A walk over the crust to Asnybumpskit-standing there 
in its inviting simplicity; is tempting to think of-making 
a fire on the snow under some rock! The very pov- 
erty of outward nature implies an inward wealth in the 
walker What a Golconda” is he conversant with, thawing 
his fingers over such a blaze!-  But-but- 

Have you read the new poem-“The Angel in the 
House””-perhaps you will find it good for you- 

H. D. T. 


Correspondent: See p. 22. 


‘In a draft letter dated October 25, 1854, T responded to James 
Calder’s invitation to lecture in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, writing 
that he had no other lecture engagements in the vicinity but would 
come for a fee of fifty dollars (see p. 370). 

T had written to Blake on September 21, 1854, that he could not 
plan an excursion to Wachusett because he had two upcoming lec- 
ture engagements, in Plymouth, Massachusetts, and Philadelphia, 
and then expected to “go a-lecturing ... to the West, if they shall 
want me” (p. 245). He lectured in Providence, New Bedford, and 
Nantucket in December, in Worcester in January, and before the 
Concord Lyceum in February, but the tour of the West that he had 
envisioned did not occur. In addition to the invitation from Harris- 
burg, he received an inquiry written October 26, 1854, from Charles 
Brockway Bernard, the corresponding secretary of the Library As- 
sociation of Akron, Ohio (see p. 264). On November 20, he drafted 
two letters on the same leaf of paper, one to Bernard seeking to set 
a date (see p. 278) and one to John D. Milne, the superintendent of 
the Hamilton, Ontario, Mercantile Library Association, announc- 
ing his availability: “I shall probably lecture the coming winter as 
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near to Hamilton as Akron Ohio-& I shall be happy to read one or 
two lectures before your institute” (pp. 279-280). He did not lecture 
in either Akron or Hamilton. 

2 In the spring and summer of 1855, T had been acutely ill with a 
cough and fatigue and a weakness in his legs that may have been 
symptoms of tuberculosis. Some of his usual energy had returned 
by mid-September, but his recovery was slow. In a letter to Daniel 
Ricketson of April 1, 1857, he wrote of his “two-year old invalidity,’ 
describing himself as “decent for a steady pace but not yet for a 
race” (MaLiTIW, Thoreau Society Archives, Parmenter Collection). 

3 T quotes from Thomas Carew’s “Disdaine Returned”: 

Hee that loves a rosie cheeke, 
Or a corall lip admires, 
Or, from star-like eyes, doth seeke 
Fuell to maintaine his fires; 
As old Time makes these decay, 
So his flames must waste away. 
(The Works of Thomas Carew, p. 22, lines 1-6) 

^ Guides to polite letter writing were popular in T’s lifetime. 
Which one he may have had in mind is not clear, but popular titles 
included The Letter Writer: Containing a Great Variety of Letters 
on the Following Subjects: Relationship-Business-Love, Courtship, 
and Marriage-Friendship, and Miscellaneous Letters. ... (Charles- 
town: G. Davidson, 1827) and Letter-Writer: On Love, Courtship, 
Marriage, and Business. ... (New York: S. T. Jackson, 1848), among 
others. 

5 “To the absolute end, for an indefinite period” (OED). 

€ In Journal entries from March 14 through March 24, T records 
his observations about tapping red, white, and sugar maples, col- 
lecting the sap, and making sugar. On March 21, he boiled down 
four and a half pints of red maple sap to make an ounce and a half 
of sugar (see Journal 1906, 8:216-217). On March 24, he tried again 
with two quarts of white maple sap, but he spoiled the product “by 
putting in much soda instead of saleratus” and the result was “brit- 
tle black candy” (Journal 1906, 8:224-225). His father questioned 
whether the project was a good use of his time: “Had a dispute with 
Father about the use of my making this sugar when I knew it could 
be done and might have bought sugar cheaper at Holden’s. He said 
it took me from my studies. I said I made it my study; I felt as if I had 
been to a university” Journal 1906, 8:217). 

7 T probably refers to the pumpkin ash (Fraxinus profunda). 

® T plays on the term “sugar-man,’ an obsolete name for “a sugar- 
maker or confectioner” (OED). 
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° Bradley P. Dean notes that candies wrapped in love notes (or 
“mottoes”) had become popular in the United States in the late 
1840s. They were first sold in 1846 in England by Tom Smith (Spiri- 
tual Seeker 2004, p. 238n8). 

© The day after T’s May 31, 1851, lecture in Worcester, he walked 
with Blake to Asnebumskit Hill in Paxton, about eight miles north- 
west of Worcester. T recalls the walk in a July 21, 1852, letter to Blake; 
see pp. 117-119. 

u Golconda was a city in India that flourished in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries and became famous for its diamond 
mines. 

2 Coventry Patmore’s The Angel in the House had recently been 
published in Boston by Ticknor and Fields. 


Copy-text: ALS (ViU, Clifton Waller Barrett Library, Henry David 
Thoreau Collection 6345 E [45]) 


Published: LVP 1865, 134-137; FL 1894, 326-329; FL 1906, 276-279; 
Cor 1958, 420-422; Spiritual Seeker 2004, 130-133 


Editor’s Notes 
lecture-goers] PE; lecture- / goers in MS 
alarmed] PE; al{MS blotted}med 
season] PE; possibly reason in MS 


From Horace Greeley 
April 30, 1856 
New York, Wednesday, 
April 30, 56 
Friend Thoreau, 

Immediately on the receipt of your letter, I wrote to 
Mrs. Greeley its substance. She was then in Dresden, but 
I wrote to Paris, and she did not receive my letter till the 
9" inst. I have now her response, and she is heartily grati- 
fied with the prospect that you will come to us and teach 
our children. She says she thinks it may at least? some- 
times be best to have instruction communicated by fa- 
miliar oral conversations while walking in the? fields and 
woods, and that it might not be well to be confined always 
to the same portion of each day. However, she hopes, as 
I do, that interest in and love for the children would soon 
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supersede all formal stipulations, and* that what is best 
for them will also be found consistent with what is most 
agreeable for you. 

Mrs. Greeley will not be home till the middle of June, 
so that I suppose the 1° of July will be about as soon as we 
should be snugly at home in our country cottage, ready 
for instruction and profit. Please write me your ideas with 
regard to the whole matter, including the amount of com- 
pensation that you consider fair and just. I prefer that you 
should come to us feeling at perfect liberty to leave at any 
time when you think best to do so; but I hope you will be 
reconciled to stay with us for one year at least. Of course, 
this would not preclude your going away to lecture or visit 
when you should see fit. Please write me soon and fully, 
and oblige 

Yours, 
Horace Greeley. 
Henry D. Thoreau, Concord, Mass. 


Correspondent: See p. 61. 
Copy-text: ALS (VtMiM, aberms.greeleyh.1856.04.30) 
Published: New York Times, March 14, 1909; Cor 1958, 422-423 


Editor’s Note 
the] PE; {MS torn}e 


Author’s Alterations 
at least] interlined with a caret 
and] are 


From Horace Greeley 
May 7, 1856 
New York, 
May 7, 1856. 
My Friend Thoreau, 
I have your letter of the 5" this moment, and thank you 
heartily for it. It makes me fear that we shall not agree 
with regard to my plans for the education of my children, 
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but I prize the suggestions of the letter and the spirit of 
frankness breathed thro’ it all the more for that. I trust you 
will be a counselor and friend to my children if I should 
be called away from them and you left behind. 

The price you name is higher than I had expected to 
pay, but I would not have you help me for less than your 
own estimate of the value of your instruction. Your frank 
and just statement that your heart may not be in the 
teaching of children so young is a far graver impediment. 
I do not thank you for the forewarning, for Truth is what 
every man owes to every other, and yet I know that no 
man can do thoroughly well that which he does not heart- 
ily love to do. I think God has made a limited number for 
teachers-that those are the conscious* subjects of Effec- 
tual Calling’-and that no one should be a teacher who 
would rather be something else-a Governor, for instance, 
or Bank President. But I do not apprehend that you would 
prefer either of these conditions. 

Perhaps you are right as to Latin Grammar, though all 
my prepossessions are the other way. I should begin first 
with teaching the distinguishing properties of things, next 
their names; thirdly, the laws which connect or relate 
them; after these, I would proceed to the knowledge of 
artificial or arbitrary characterizations, such as language, 
Grammar, &c. But I never spent more than two or three 
Sundays over Latin Grammar, and so am an incompetent 
judge of its virtues. 

My children are-1. Ida, a girl of 7 years; 2. Raphael, a boy 
of 5. The former is hard, wise, intellectual; the latter soft, 
impulsive, sensuous, with a trace of humor or wit. I think 
they would interest you as much as children in general, 
be that much or little. 

I will consult Mrs. Greeley again by the next steamer, 
and hear from her before she arrives here. But I will not 
ask you to put aside any conflicting plans you may have 
cherished in deference to our wishes, as it seems now 
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more likely that we shall not than that we shall make an 
arrangement mutually satisfactory. I am as unwilling to 
solicit as you would be to accede to any arrangement for 
my or my children’s benefit that is not equally conducive 
to yours. 
Truly yrs. 

Horace Greeley. 

Henry D. Thoreau. 


Correspondent: See p. 61. 


1 “Effectual calling” is a theological concept meaning “the action 
by which the Holy Spirit bestows upon an individual saving faith 
in Christ” (OED). Greeley implies that good teachers have a divine 
calling. 


Copy-text: Facsimile of ALS (location of MS unknown) 


Editor’s Note 
This letter was offered for sale in Paul C. Richards Autographs 
Catalogue 142 (Templeton, Mass.: Paul C. Richards, item 189); the 
description in the sale catalog includes the following: 
Autograph Letter Signed 5 full pages, 8vo. New York, May 7, 
1856. 


Author’s Alteration 
conscious] interlined with a caret 


From Daniel Ricketson 
May 10, 1856 (sent August 1857)! 

Shanty, May 10" 1856. 
Dear Mr Thoroughgood, 

Had you not prepared me on my first acquaintance 
with you to consider you a bad correspondent, I should 
hardly feel satisfied at your silence. I think it great pity 
for one who so excels in epistolary writing should not ex- 
ercise his pen more in this way. Cannot you turn over a 
new leaf’. I have been in hopes to receive a letter from 
you announcing your intention to make us a visit soon. 
Any time will be agreeable, except from the 14" to the 23d 
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of June, at which time I expect to make my annual visit 
to Newport.—? My present opinion is that you had better 
come about the 25th of June unless you have designed 
otherwise. 

Channing is still here, and as much of a Sphinx or 
something of that sort as ever. I sometimes feel quite out 
of patience with him. I fear too that he is selfish. I hear 
bad accounts from him in this way. I pity him sincerely It 
appears to me that his genius hardly warrants so great ec- 
centricities and defects of character. I like the companion- 
ship of talented & cultivated people, perhaps too much, 
but there is a certain amount of good breeding Christian 
principle if you please, which I require in a friend. Some- 
what dejected myself, generally, I am at times quite op- 
pressed by C’s. black mood. The paper on which I write 
was made in our Village, Accushnett, and has been lying 
in the garret of an old shop for over forty years-the keeper 
of which gave me a small quantity yesterday. I write with 
an old stub of a pen to have it in keeping & I suppose the 
sheet presents somewhat? the appearance of one written 
by our country folks about the time we were “muling & 
puking in the Nurse’s arms.” 

We are having an old fashioned North-easter-this being 
the third day of his reign, or rain, or both. Turdus Melo- 
dus, Turdus Firnigincius, Turdus catbirdus,* Chewinks, 
Redstarts, Barn Swallows, with the earlier Spring birds are 
here. And now my dear Heliogabalus farewell.’ Have you 
read an illustrated letter about Emerson’s lecture & two 
Newspapers from me.° “I pause for a reply.”” 

Truly & Affectionately 
Yours. Dan! Ricketson 


Correspondent: See pp. 231-232. 


1 Ricketson did not send this letter until August 1857, as T’s reply 
of August 18, 1857, indicates: 

Speaking of correspondence, you ask me if I “cannot turn over 

a new leaf in this line.” I certainly could if I were to receive it; 
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but just then I looked up and saw that your page was dated 
“May 1oth” though mailed in August, and it occurred to me 
that I had seen you since that date this year. Looking again, it 
appeared that your note was written in ’56!! However, it was a 
new leaf to me, and I turned it over with as much interest as if 
it had been written the day before. Perhaps you kept it so long 
in order that the MS & subject matter might be more in keep- 
ing with the old fashioned paper on which it was written. (Cor 
1958, p. 489) 

In a postscript to his May 4, 1862, letter to T, Ricketson suggests that 

it was not an uncommon practice for him to keep completed letters 

rather than sending them immediately: 
I believe I answered your sister’s kind & thoughtful letter to 
me. I also wrote you at length soon thereafter but laid the the 
letter aside in my drawer where it still remains with other 
unsent epistles &c. (MaLiTIW, Thoreau Society Archives, Par- 
menter Collection) 

2 On June 17, at the conclusion of his Newport visit, Ricketson left 
for Concord, where he arrived at noon to find that T had gone to 
Worcester with Sophia. Ricketson stayed in Concord, walking and 
talking with T’s father until T and Sophia returned on June 19. On 
Monday, June 23, Ricketson and T went to New Bedford. 

3 Ricketson quotes from the well-known speech in As You Like It, 
in which Jaques compares the life of a man, in “seven ages,’ to an 
actor playing seven roles, beginning with that of an infant (Shake- 
speare, vol. 1, 2.7.147). 

4 The true thrushes make up the genus Turdus, part of the fam- 
ily Turdidae, which also includes veerys and bluebirds. Ricketson’s 
creation of fanciful species using the Linnaean system of nomen- 
clature is similar to T’s invention of Latin species names for his 
favorite wild apples (see Excursions 2007, pp. 283-284). 

5 Elagabalus or Heliogabalus is a Syrian sun god. His cult was in- 
troduced to Rome by Varius Avitus Bassianus (204-222), who had 
been a priest of Elagabalus in his native Syria and became emperor 
of Rome in 218. On becoming emperor, he assumed the name Mar- 
cus Aurelius Antoninus Augustus and tried to impose the worship 
of the sun god on the Romans. He ruled until he was murdered 
by the Praetorian Guard in 222. After his death he became known 
by the name of the deity. He had a reputation for exotic tastes and 
cruelty, and he was said to have relished the brains of thrushes. 
Ricketson probably refers to the sun god rather than the emperor. 

€ Ricketson’s illustrated version of Emerson’s lecture is in his 
March 3 letter; see p. 415 and “From Daniel Ricketson, March 3, 
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1856,” following p. 534. Writing to T on March 7, Ricketson men- 
tioned that he had sent his New-Bedford Mercury review of the 
lecture with that letter. He may have sent the two newspapers, for 
which T thanks him in his September 23 letter, with that March 7 
letter or later, under separate cover (see p. 460). 

7 A phrase from Brutus’s speech at Julius Caesar’s funeral: “Who 
is here so vile, that will not love his country? If any, speak; for him 
have I offended. I pause for a reply” (Shakespeare, vol. 1, Julius Cae- 
sar, 3.2.32-34). 

Copy-text: ALS (MaLiTIW, Thoreau Society Archives, Parmenter 
Collection) 


Author's Alterations 
leaf] followed by cancelled in this line 
somewhat] something 


From Calvin Harlow Greene 
May 14, 1856 
Rochester Oakland Co, Mich. 
May 14 1856 
My Dear Sir 

Enclosed I send $1.25 for a copy of your “Week” please 
direct it to “James Newberry.-Merchant, Rochester Oak- 
land Co. Mich.” with no clue to the one ordering. 

If you can & do comply with the above, have the kind- 
ness to drop me a line within a week or two after’ it is 
sent- Dear sir, have a thought of asking you to make a 
trip, west, to Mich. the* coming fall for instance. We do 
not suppose our Mich. scenery will compare well with 
that of N. England- Still one might perchance find some- 
thing of real interest even here-what say you? 

Where'er thou sail’st who’st fix’d me, 
Though loftier mounts thou wilt have climb’d 
And fairer rivers ascended, 
Be thou my guest my Brother? 
How is it.? any thing more forth-coming from your pen.? 
Yours. Confidently 
Calvin H. Greene 
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H D. Thoreau 
P.S. 

Have you on hand, that you could send a copy each of 
the “Week” & “Walden” to California to my order?-and 
what will be the expence, you paying postage? 


Correspondent: See p. 398. 


1 James Newberry (1819-1905), son of Romeo and Sarah Beckwith 
Newberry, graduated from Oberlin College in 1845 and moved to 
Oakland County, Michigan, where he was a grain dealer and mer- 
chant. He also was at times a justice of the peace. In 1848 he married 
Lydia J. Burbank (b. 1827), daughter of William and Olive Hamlin 
Burbank and Greene’s sister-in-law. 

2 Greene paraphrases T’s invocation to his brother John, the first 
of three poetic epigraphs to A Week on the Concord and Merrimack 
Rivers: 

Where’er thou sail’st who sailed with me, 
Though now thou climbest loftier mounts, 
And fairer rivers dost ascend, 

Be thou my Muse, my Brother —. 

(A Week 1980, p. [3]) 


Copy-text: ALS (Sewall) 


Author’s Alterations 
after] added in margin 
the] interlined with a caret 


To Harrison Gray Otis Blake 
May 21, 1856 
Concord May 21* 
56 
Mr Blake, 

I have not for a long time been putting such thoughts 
together as I should like to read to the company you speak 
of. I have enough of that sort to say, or even read, but not 
time now to arrange it. Something I have prepared might 
prove for their entertainment or refreshment perchance, 
but I would not like to have a hat carried round for it. I 
have just been reading some papers to see if they would 
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do for your company; but though I thought pretty well of 
them as long as I read them to myself, when I got an audi- 
tor to try them on, I felt that they would not answer. How 
could I let you drum up a company to hear them?- In 
fine, what I have is either too scattered or loosely arranged, 
or too light, or else is too scientific and matter of fact (I 
run a good deal into that of late) for so hungry a company. 

I am still a learner, not a teacher, feeding somewhat 
omnivorously, browsing both stalk & leaves-but I shall 
perhaps be enabled to speak with the more precision & 
authority by & by-if philosophy & sentiment are not bur- 
ied under a multitude of details. 

I do not refuse, but accept your invitation-only chang- 
ing the time- Iconsider myselfinvited to Worcester once 
for all-& many thanks to the inviter. 

As for the Harvard excursion, will you let me suggest 
another? Do you & Brown come to Concord on Satur- 
day, if the weather promises well, and spend the Sunday 
here on the river or hills or both.* So we shall save some 
of our money, (which is of next importance to our souls) 
and lose-I do not know what. You say you talked of com- 
ing here before, now do it. I do not propose this because 
I think that I am worth your spending time with-but be- 
cause I hope that we may prove flint & steel to one an- 
other. It is at most only an hour’s ride further, & you can at 
any rate do what you please when you get here. 

Then we will see if we have any apology to offer for our 
existence. So come to Concord!-come to Concord!-come 
to Concord! or- - - - - your suit shall be defaulted. 

As for the dispute about solitude & society any compar- 
ison is impertinent. It is an idling down on the plain at the 
base of a mountain instead of climbing steadily to its top. 
Of course you will be glad of all the society you can get to 
go up with. Will you go to glory with me? is the burden of 
the song.’ I love society* so much that I swallowed it all at 
a gulp-i.e. all that came in my way. It is not that we love to 
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be alone, but that we love to soar, and when we do soar, 
the company grows thinner & thinner till there is none at 
all. It is either the Tribune on the plain, a sermon on the 
mount, or a very private extacy still higher up. 

We are not the less to aim at the summits though the 
multitude does not ascend them. Use all the society that 
will abet you. But perhaps I do not enter into* the spirit of 
your talk- 

H. D. T. 


Correspondent: See p. 22. 


1 T reports in his Journal that he went to Worcester on June 13, 
returning June 19 (see Journal 1906, 8:377, 382), but there is no evi- 
dence that he lectured there until February 13, 1857. 

? Blake and Theophilus Brown did come to Concord. In a Journal 
entry for Sunday, May 25, T noted, “To Fair Haven Pond with Blake 
and Brown” (Journal 1906, 8:355). 

3 “Will you go to glory with me?” is the refrain, or burden, of 
several hymns. For example, in “Warrenton or I Am Bound for 
the Kingdom,’ which is “apparently one of the so-called dialogue 
hymns of the early English Methodists,” the line is part of a longer 
chorus: “I am bound for the kingdom, Will you go to glory with me? 
Hallelujah, praise the Lord” (Spiritual Folk-Songs of Early America, 
comp. and ed. George Pullen Jackson [New York: J. J. Augustin, 
1937], p. 208). 


Copy-text: ALS (MHi, Washburn 11.1.11.40 1856 May 21) 


Published: LVP 1865, 137-139; FL 1894, 329-332; FL 1906, 279-281; 
Cor 1958, 423-424; Spiritual Seeker 2004, 134-136 


Author’s Alterations 
society] preceded by cancelled so 
into] added in margin 
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To John Langdon Sibley 
May 27, 1856 
Concord May 27% 
56 
Dear Sir 


I return herewith the following books to the Library-viz- 
“Columella of Husbandry” 1. v. 
“Pensylvania, Ohio, & Delaware” 1. v.” 
Jesuit Relations for 1639 & 1642 & 3 2. vols.* 
Yrs 
Henry D. Thoreau 


Correspondent: John Langdon Sibley (1804-1885), son of Jonathan 
and Persis Morse Sibley, graduated from Harvard University in 1825 
and from the Harvard Divinity School in 1828. He gave up the min- 
istry in 1833 to return to Cambridge. He was appointed assistant 
librarian at Harvard in 1841 and succeeded Thaddeus William Har- 
ris as head of the library in 1856. During his tenure, Sibley oversaw 
a marked expansion of the library’s physical space and holdings, 
developed a public card catalog, and made the collections more 
easily accessible. In 1866 he married Charlotte Cook (1819-1902), 
daughter of John and Catherine Amelia Langdon Cook of Boston. 


* Lucius Junius Moderatus Columella, Of Husbandry. 

? Charles Thomson, An Enquiry into the Causes of the Alienation 
of the Delaware and Shawanese Indians from the British Interest, 
and into the Measures Taken for Recovering Their Friendship. 

3 Paul Le Jeune, Relation de ce qui s'est passé en la Nouvelle France 
en l'année 1639, and Barthélemy Vimont, Relation de ce qui s'est 
passé en la Nouvelle France en l'année 1642, & 1643. 


Copy-text: ALS (MH-H, Autograph File, T) 


Published: Cor 1958, 425; Transcendentalists and Minerva 1958, 
2:484-485 


Editor’s Note 
This letter is addressed “Librarian of / Harvard University” 
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To Calvin Harlow Greene 
May 31, 1856 
Concord May 31% 
56 
Dear Sir, 

I forwarded by mail a copy of my “Week” post paid, 
to “James Newberry, Merchant, Rochester, Oakland Co 
Mich.,” according to your order, about ten days ago, or on 
the receit of your note- 

I will obtain and forward a copy of “Walden” & also 
of the “Week” to California, to your order, post paid, for 
$2.60 The postage will be between 60 & 70 cts. 

I thank you heartily for your kind intentions respecting 
me. The west has many attractions for me, particularly 
the lake country & the Indians-yet I do not foresee what 
my engagements may be in the fall. I have once or twice 
come near going west a-lecturing, and perhaps some win- 
ter may bring me into your neighborhood, in which case 
I should probably see you. Yet lecturing has commonly 
proved so foreign & irksome to me, that I think I could 
only use it to acquire the means with which to make an 
independent tour another time. 

As for my pen, I can say that it is not altogether idle, 
though I have finished nothing new in the book form. I 
am drawing a rather long bow, though it may be a feeble 
one, but I pray that the archer may receive new strength 
before the arrow is shot. 

With many thanks 

Yrs truly 
Henry D. Thoreau 
Calvin H. Greene 


Correspondent: See p. 398. 


Copy-text: ALS (NjP, Bound Manuscripts Collection. First Series. 
Thoreau Greene Correspondence) 


Published: Letters of Henry and Sophia Thoreau 1899, 34-36; FL 
1906, 410-411; Cor 1958, 425-426 
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Editor’s Note 

This letter was sent in an envelope addressed “Calvin H. Greene 
Esq. / Rochester / Oakland Co / Michigan” and postmarked 
“Con{MS cut} {MS cut}”; it is endorsed “H. D. T. May 31% -56 X / 
‘Drawing a long bow’ / 3*-” The manuscript is mounted in an 
album that also contains five other letters and one address leaf 
from T to Greene (see pp. 398-399, 403-404, 404-405, and 452-453 
and Cor 1958, pp. 485 and 566). 


Author’s Alteration 
“Week” | “week” 


To John Lewis Russell 
May 31, 1856 
Concord May 31" 
1856 
Mr Russell 
Dear Sir, 

I shall be very glad to help you collect the Nymphzaceze 
&c, and to spend another day with you on our river, & in 
our fields & woods 

The flowers of the Nymphaea Odorata 

Nuphar advena & 
s Kalmiana' 
are all abundant after the first of July, & last till September; 
but the leaves, as you know, are soon eaten by insects. The 
Hydropeltis? begins to blossom about the middle of July. 
The 18" or 20" of that month therefore will be a good time 
to collect all of these. 

I have not noticed udora canadensis? in our waters. I 
have not looked for it. 

As for the Ranunculuses, I have observed R. aquatilis (var 
fluviatilis) - Purshii - Reptans (var. filiformis) - Abortivus 
(rare here) - Recurvatus - Fascicularis - Repens- - Bul- 
bosus-& Acris.* These I will undertake to show you when 
you come here, or will deposit, say with Miss Mackay’ for 
you (if you so arrange) but such are my engagements that 
I should not dare engage to press them for you. My sister 
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is now in Worcester. She is in such feeble health, that Iam 
sorry to answer for her that she would not be able to do it, 
though the plants were collected for her. 

I do not foresee but that I shall be at home in July. At 
any rate, if you will notify me beforehand of your move- 
ments, whatever the season, there will be no danger of 
disappointment-° There are various things I would like 
to show you & get your opinion about- 

Yrs truly 
Henry D. Thoreau 


Correspondent: John Lewis Russell (1808-1873), son of John and 
Eunice Hunt Russell, graduated from Harvard University in 1828 
and from the Harvard Divinity School in 1831. He held a number of 
pastorates until he returned to his native Salem, Massachusetts, in 
1853. That year he married Hannah Buckminster Ripley (1804-1884), 
daughter of David and Orra Bliss Ripley of Greenfield. Though Rus- 
sell never left the ministry, he held no further pastorates. Instead, 
he pursued his interest in botany, at which he was very successful. 
He was active in the Essex County Natural History Society and the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


1 The Nymphaeaceae are a family of aquatic, flowering plants 
that include the genus Nymphaea and are commonly known as 
water lilies. The species T names are: Nymphaea odorata, the sweet- 
scented water lily; Nymphaea advena, now Nymphaea variegatum, 
the bullhead lily; and Nymphaea kalmiana, now Nymphaea micro- 
phyllum, the small yellow pond lily. 

2 Hydropeltis (Brasenia schreberi) is commonly known as water 
shield. 

3 Eudora canadensis, now Elodea canadensis, is commonly known 
as broad waterweed. 

+ Ranunculus is a genus that includes buttercups. The species T 
names are: Ranunculus aquatilis, the white water-crowfoot (the 
variety fluviatilis is the most common, according to Asa Gray’s 
Manual of the Botany of the Northern United States.... [Boston: 
J. Munroe and Company, 1848], p. 8); Ranunculus purshii, now 
Ranunculus flabellaris, the yellow water buttercup; Ranunculus 
reptans, variety filiformis, the creeping spearwort; Ranunculus 
abortivus, the small-flowered crowfoot; Ranunculus recurvatus, 
the hooked crowfoot; Ranunculus fascicularis, the early buttercup; 
Ranunculus repens, the creeping buttercup; Ranunculus bulbosus, 
the bulbous buttercup; and Ranunculus acris, the tall buttercup. 
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5 “Miss Mackay” is Frances Mary Mackay. When he visited Con- 
cord in August 1854, Russell “showed his microscope at Miss Mack- 


ron 


ay’s” (Journal 8 2002, p. 273). 

€ T received a letter from Russell on July 21, and in a Journal entry 
for July 23, he wrote that he went “[u]p river for Nuphar Kalmiana 
with Russell” in the morning and “[t]o Walden for hydropeltis” in 
the afternoon. Russell accompanied T the next day when he went 
to Flint’s Pond, where he found Ranunculus purshii, which “is now 
very hard to meet with” (Journal 1906, 8:421, 422, 423, 425). 


Copy-text: Facsimile of ALS (location of MS unknown) 


Published: “Letter to Russell” 1980, 4; “T’s Scientific Phase” 1980, 
1-2 


Editor’s Note 
This letter was offered for sale in Paul C. Richards Autographs 
Catalogue 142 (Templeton, Mass.: Paul C. Richards, item 143); the 
description in the sale catalog includes the following: 
Autograph Letter Signed “Henry D. Thoreau” 3 full pages, 8vo. 
Concord, May 31, 1856. 


To Calvin Harlow Greene 
June 21, 1856 
Concord Saturday 
June 21°'’56 
Dear Sir 
On the 12 ult I forwarded the two books to California, 
observing your directions in every particular, and I trust 
that Uncle Sam will discharge his duty faithfully. While 
in Worcester this week I obtained the accompanying 
daguerreotype'-which my friends think is pretty good- 
though better looking than I. 


Books & postage- - - $2.64 
Daguerreotype 50 
Postage- - - —16 
3.30 
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5.00 
3.30 You will accordingly find 
1.70 enclosed with my shadow. 
Yrs 
Henry D. Thoreau 


Correspondent: See p. 398. 


1 In his letter of January 26, 1856, Greene had expressed a wish 
“to see the Author of ‘Walden’ ... to take him by the hand” (p. 400); 
the daguerreotype, made by Benjamin D. Maxham on June 18, was 
T’s response. T also gave copies to H. G. O. Blake and to Theophi- 
lus Brown. Greene’s copy is now in the National Portrait Gallery, 
Blake’s is in the Berg Collection at the New York Public Library, and 
Brown’s is owned by the Thoreau Society. 


Copy-text: ALS (NjP, Bound Manuscripts Collection. First Series. 
Thoreau Greene Correspondence) 


Published: Letters of Henry and Sophia Thoreau 1899, 37; FL 1906, 
411-412; Cor 1958, 426 


Editor’s Note 

This letter is addressed “Calvin H. Greene / Rochester / Oakland 
Co / Michigan’, postmarked “Concord Mass. 21 Jun’, and endorsed 
“H. D. T. June 21 -56 + / with his ‘Shadow’ 4°-” The manuscript is 
mounted in an album that also contains five other letters and one 
address leaf from T to Greene (see pp. 398-399, 403-404, 404-405, 
and 449-450 and Cor 1958, pp. 485 and 566). 


From Calvin Harlow Greene 
June 29, 1856 
Rochester June 29" 1856 

My dear friend 

Your kind favor (the package) came duly to hand for 
which I most hartily thank you. 

The Vols. you forwarded I trust my bro.’ will receive, 
they will do him good-he likes a living book 

From the time I first? read an extract from “Walden,” af- 
terwards the work at length, & subsequently through your 
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kindness, its lovely younger brother, that Lyrico-Epic (as I 
like to call it) the “Week” down to the present, time I have 
been increasingly interested.- 
O! I love those works-I love their author- 
Why is he so often present in my night-visions And in 
my day-dreams.?- Why? 
Your Own, 
Calvin. H. Greene 
Henry D. Thoreau 
PS. When the “arrow” has flown, please post me.? 


Correspondent: See p. 398. 


1 Hurburd Greene (1822?-1869) went to California in 1850, worked 
as a gold miner, and moved back to Michigan in 1861. In 1862 he 
married Rhoda Galpin (1824-1906), daughter of Mitchael and Polly 
Bennett Galpin. 

* In his May 31 letter to Greene, T used a metaphor from archery 
to indicate that he was at work on a project but it was not yet com- 
plete (see p. 449). 


Copy-text: ALS (Sewall) 


Editor’s Note 
This letter is endorsed “Green”. 


Author’s Alteration 
first] read 


From Mary Moody Emerson 
July 17, 1856 


Dear Henry, 

I expect to set out tomorrow? Morn. for Goshen. A place 
where “wit & gaity never comes that comes to all” But 
hopes lives & travels on with the speed of suns & stars. 
And when there are none but clouds in the sky its* very 
nakedness has power to aid the hour says old Sir Walter.” 
But however the “old Bobin woman was steady to her 
bible”? where each page unfolded worlds of comfort & 
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asurance, yet the memory’ of intellgence extensive men- 
tality will never fail to give a vivid pleasure to reflections 
if shaded by the faith of future uncertainties-tis well to 
admit the decrees of unerring rectitude- If you write to 
M Eit will brighten the solitude so desired. Had I not been 
detained by nothing but weather-but I must pack up by 
day light. 


Correspondent: See pp. 254-255. 


1 Emerson compares Goshen, Massachusetts, to hell as described 
by John Milton in Paradise Lost. In hell the fallen angels discover 
“sights of woe, / Regions of Sorrow, doleful shades, where peace / 
And rest can never dwell; hope never comes / That comes to all ...” 
(vol. 2, 1.64-67). 

2 Emerson alludes to Walter Scott’s Marmion: “Yet even this na- 
kedness has power, / And aids the feeling of the hour” (Marmion: 
A Tale of Flodden Field, p. 52). 

3 Emerson refers to the “cottager” of William Cowper’s “Truth,” 
who 

weaves at her own door, 
Pillow and bobbins all her little store, 
Content though mean, and cheerful if not gay, 
Shuffling her threads about the livelong day, 
Just earns a scanty pittance, and at night 
Lies down secure, her heart and pocket light; 
She, for her humble sphere by nature fit, 
Has little understanding, and no wit, 
Receives no praise, but (though her lot be such, 
Toilsome and indigent) she renders much; 
Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true- 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew; 
And in that charter reads with sparkling eyes 
Her title to a treasure in the skies. 
O happy peasant! O unhappy bard! 
His the mere tinsel, hers the rich reward; 
He praised perhaps for ages yet to come, 
She never heard of half a mile from home; 
He lost in errors his vain heart prefers, 
She safe in the simplicity of hers. 
(The Poetical Works of William Cowper, 1:53-54) 


Copy-text: ALS (ViU, Clifton Waller Barrett Library, Henry David 
Thoreau Collection 6345 E [45]) 
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Published: “A Concord Note-Book” 1906, 345; Recollections 1909, 
381; Cor 1958, 428; Letters of MME 1993, 579 


Editor’s Notes 

This letter is addressed “Mr & Mrs Thoreau & family” 

PE supplies the date “July 17, 1856” based on two facts. First, the 
document also contains, on p. 1, Mary Moody Emerson’s letter to 
T’s parents, John and Cynthia Dunbar Thoreau, which Emerson 
dated “Thurs. eve July 17” Second, Mary Moody Emerson was in 
Concord in the summer of 1856, and in that year July 17 fell ona 
Thursday. 

Emerson’s letter to T’s parents reads: 

It is a pleasure I’ve dependended on for weeks to visit you 
and was sure last eve. When I returned from the Manse that I 
should spend part of this day at your house. But the weather is 
extremely trying when visiting and I conclude I must forgo the 
gratification of seeing your sons library and daughters draw- 
ings and leaving my good wishes with Mr Thoreau and family 
personally But they will exist without voice that you may all be 
prepared to meet your friends and the good of all matters & 
denominations in a world delivered from the alternations of 
woes caused by the passions of undisciplined men & rulers. 
Affectionately adiue 
M M Emerson 
Thurs. eve July 17. 
tomorrow] PE; to- / morrow in MS 
memory] PE; memo / ry in MS 


Author’s Alteration 
its] if 


From Mary Moody Emerson 
Summer 1856 
Sab Noon 
Will my young friend visit me tomorrow early as he 
can- This* eve. My Sister Ripley' sends word she will 
come & go to see Mrs William Emerson? who is in Town. I 
wish for your writings-hoping they will give me a clearer 
clue to your faith-its nature its destination & Object! 
While excited by your original wit & thoughts, I lose sight, 
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perhaps, of the motive & end & infinite responsibility of 
talent in any of its endless consequences. To enter the 
interior of a peculiar organisation of mind is desirable to 
all who think & read in intirmited solitude. They believe 
when the novelty of genius opens on thier unpractised 
eye that the spirit itself must own and feel its natural rela- 
tions to their God of revelation where alone every talent 
can be perfected and bring it’s additions to the Owner- 
that faith in the discipline towards moral excellence can 
alone insure an immortal fame or even sucess & happi- 
ness here. God bles you & thus make you usefull to your 
Country & kind prays 
MME. 


Correspondent: See pp. 254-255. 


1 Sarah Alden Bradford Ripley (1793-1867) was married to Rev. 
Samuel Ripley (1783-1847), Mary Moody Emerson’s half brother. 
Sarah had known Mary Emerson since 1811. Their friendship was 
as complex as it was long-lasting. See also pp. 469-470, correspon- 
dent note. 

2 Susan Haven (1807-1868), daughter of John and Ann Woodward 
Haven, married William Emerson (1801-1868), son of William and 
Ruth Haskins Emerson, in 1833. 


Copy-text: ALS (ViU, Clifton Waller Barrett Library, Henry David 
Thoreau Collection 6345 E [45]) 


Published: “A Concord Note-Book” 1906, 344; Recollections 1909, 
379-380; Cor 1958, 427; Letters of MME 1993, 578-579 


Editor’s Notes 

This letter is addressed “H. D. Thoreau Esqr” and endorsed 
“Mary Emerson” 

PE supplies the date “Summer 1856” based on the fact that Mary 
Moody Emerson was in Concord at that time. Sanborn, misreading 
“Sab” for “Sat’, assigned July 12, 1856, but gave no rationale for the 
decision. There is no record, however, that Susan Emerson visited 
either Boston or Concord at that time. 


Author’s Alteration 
This] this 
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To Amos Bronson Alcott 
September 1, 1856 

Concord Sep 1*’56 
Mr Alcott, 

I remember that in the spring you invited me to visit 
you. I feel inclined to spend a day or two with you and 
on your hills at this season, returning perhaps by way of 
Brattleboro.’ What if I should take the cars for Walpole 
next Friday morning? Are you at home? and will it be 
convenient and agreeable to you to see me then?- I will 
await an answer. 

I am but poor company, and it will not be worth the 
while for you to put yourself out on my account; yet from 
time to time I have some thoughts which would be the 
better for an airing. I also wish to get some hints from 
September on the Connecticut to help me understand 
that season on the Concord;?-to snuff the musty fragrance 
of the decaying year in the primitive woods. There is 
considerable cellar room in my nature for such stores, a 
whole row of bins waiting to be filled before I can cele- 
brate my Thanksgiving*. Mould is the richest of soils, yet I 
am not mould. It will always be found that one flourishing 
institution exists & battens on another mouldering one. 
The Present itself is parasitic to this extent. 

Your fellow traveller 
Henry D. Thoreau 


Correspondent: See p. 14. 


1 T left Concord for Brattleboro, Vermont, on Friday, September 
5. He visited Addison Brown and his family in Brattleboro and ex- 
plored the region until September 10, when he took the train to Bel- 
lows Falls. There he climbed Fall Mountain “with a heavy valise on 
[his] back, against the advice of the toll-man” (Journal 1906, 9:75). 
After his descent, he hitched a ride in a lumber wagon to Walpole, 
New Hampshire, where the Alcotts lived. He returned to Concord 
on September 12. In a journal entry for September n, Alcott de- 
scribed a conversation he had with T: 
We discuss politics, Frémont, Garrison, Emerson, and the rest 
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all morning in my study. Thoreau is persistently manly and in- 
dependent as of old. His criticisms on men and the times as 
characteristic, individual, and urged with all the honest perti- 
nacity befitting a descendant of the Scandinavian Thor.... 

Seldom has a scholar’s study circumscribed so much of the 
Cosmos as that of this footed intelligence of ours- (Journals of 
Bronson Alcott 1938, pp. 284-285) 

? Brattleboro, Walpole, and Bellows Falls are all situated on the 
Connecticut River, and in each town T botanized and explored 
along the river banks. In a Journal entry dated September 7, when 
he was in Brattleboro, he noted that the river was bordered with 
“four or five or six rods of bare gravel on each side, and the bushes 
and weeds covered with clayey soil from a freshet.” Comparing the 
Concord River to the Connecticut, he concluded, “The Concord is 
worth a hundred of it for my purposes” (Journal 1906, 9:65). Of the 
scenery, T characteristically judged: 

no view I have had of the Connecticut Valley, at Brattleboro or 
Walpole, is equal to that of the Concord from Nawshawtuct. 
Here is a more interesting horizon, more variety and richness. 
Our river is much the most fertile in every sense. Up there it is 
nothing but river-valley and hills. Here there is so much more 
that we have forgotten that we live in a valley. Journal 1906, 
9:80-81) 


Copy-text: ALS (MH-H, MS Am 1130.15 [156]) 


Published: LVP 1865, 140; FL 1894, 332-333; FL 1906, 282; Cor 1958, 
429-430 


Editor’s Notes 

This letter was sent in an envelope addressed “A. Bronson Alcott 
Esq / Walpole / N.H.” and postmarked “Concord Mass. Sep 1” The 
envelope is now glued onto p. 813 of Alcott’s diary for 1856 (MH-H, 
MS Am 1130.12 [26]). 

Thanksgiving] PE; Thanks- / giving in MS 


To Daniel Ricketson 
September 2, 1856 
Concord Sep 2°’56 
Friend Ricketson, 
My father & mother regret that your indisposition is 
likely to prevent your coming to Concord at present. It is 
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as well that you do not, if you depend on seeing me, for I 
expect to go to New Hampshire the latter part of the week. 
I shall be glad to see you afterward, if you are prepared for 
& can endure my unsocial habits. 

I would suggest that you have one or two of the teeth- 
which you can best spare, extracted at once-for the sake 
of your general no less than particular health. This is the 
advice of one who has had quite his share of toothache 
in this world.-' I am a trifle stouter than when I saw you 
last, yet far-far short of my best estate. I thank you for two 
newspapers’ which you have sent me-am glad to see that 
you have studied out the history of the ponds, got the 
Indian names straightened-which means made more 
crooked.-&c &c I remember them with great satisfac- 
tion. They are all the more interesting to me for the lean 
& sandy soil that surrounds them. Heaven is not one your 
fertile Ohio bottoms, you may depend on it. Ah, the Mid- 
dleboro Ponds!-Great Platte Lakes! Remember me to the 
perch in them. I trust that I may have some better craft 
than that oarless pumpkin-seed’ the next time I navigate 
them.* 

From the size of your family I infer that Mrs Ricketson & 
your daughters have returned from Franconia. Please re- 
member me to them, & also to Arthur & Walton, & tell the 
latter that if in the course of his fishing he should chance 
to come-across* the shell of a terrapin & will save it for 
me, I shall be exceedingly obliged to him. 

Channing dropped in on us the other day, but soon 
dropped out again. 

Yrs 
Henry D. Thoreau. 


Correspondent: See pp. 231-232. 


1 In May 1851 T had all of his teeth removed; he was anaesthetized 
with ether for the procedure. See Journal 3 1990, p. 218. 
? In a Journal entry dated June 30, T records using this boat dur- 
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ing his stay with Ricketson, and he tells a story that was omitted 

from the 1906 Journal: 
Borrowed Roberts’ boat-shaped like a pumpkin seed-for we 
wished to padle on Great Quittacus. Roberts is the mean Calvin- 
ist minister from England a dozen or more years since- Ricket- 
son was invited to dine there once- There was a great parade 
and all the forms of hospitality-but the chief food was one 
pigeon-all of which was eaten by the son. On parting with him 
Roberts said the next time you come bring a joint of meat with 
you- (NNPM, MA 1302:27) 


Copy-text: ALS (CSmH, HM 7016) 


Published: Ricketson 1902, 66-67; FL 1906, 284-285; Cor 1958, 430- 
431 
Editor’s Notes 

This letter was sent in an envelope addressed “Daniel Ricketson 
Esq / New Bedford / Mass.” and postmarked “Concord Mass. Sep 
2”; itis endorsed “HDT / Sept 241856” 

newspapers] PE; news- / papers in MS 

pumpkin-seed] PE; pumpkin- / seed in MS 

come-across] PE; come- / across in MS 


From Amos Bronson Alcott 
September 4, 1856 


Iam so unfortunate, I find, as to be about leaving home 
for Vermont on Friday next, the day you propose coming 
to Walpole. I may return Wednesday the 10-to leave on 
Saturday following for Fitchburg-thence I go to Worcester, 
Walcott, New York City, and much fear I shall miss seeing 
you here unless you will come up on Thursday instead, 
and give me Friday the 12.th.' You will find my house and 
household right glad to receive and entertain their wise 
guest; our hills too and streams all well pleased to second 
this hospitality. So come if you can. M". Bradford,? who 
slept here last night, will vouch for all, and my tour of talk 
will borrow riches from the traveller’s contributions. 

But whether I see you here, or in Concord, or do not 
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see, there remains a country for me-an America-while 
my friends survive to think and write of England, old or 
New.- 

Very truly Yours. 


Conversations.? 
Mr. Alcott wishes to converse on his favorite themes, 
during the current Lecture season, in some of the New- 
England cities and towns; also in New York and Philadel- 
phia, if practicable. He promises five Conversations on 
Private Life; 
Its Genius, Opportunities, and Influences; 
Considered under the general heads of 


Conversation I........ Descent. 
Conversation II........ Home. 
Conversation III........ Health. 
Conversation IV........ Pursuits. 
Conversation V........ Victories. 


The discussions, it will be perceived, are suited to select 
companies, and invite the protection of the parlour, and 
the presence of ladies particularly. 

Terms accommodate to the interest and ability of the 
parties. 

Walpole, N.H., Aug. 20, 1856. 


Correspondent: See p. 14. 


‘T arrived in Walpole on September 10 and visited with Alcott 
the next day; see Journal 1906, 9:76-78, and pp. 458-459, note 1. 

2 George Partridge Bradford (1807-1890), Sarah Ripley’s brother, 
was the son of Gamaliel Bradford III and Elizabeth Hickling Brad- 
ford and a descendant of both Gov. William Bradford and John 
Alden. He graduated from Harvard University in 1825 and from 
the Harvard Divinity School in 1828 and became a schoolteacher. 
Bradford was then teaching in Salem, Massachusetts, after spend- 
ing a year in Europe. 

3 The “conversation” was a Transcendentalist form of discussion 
group in which the leader used questions to draw out participants 
on significant ethical and spiritual issues. 
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Copy-text: PE lines 461.23-462.4 (I am ... Yours.), MSC by Amos 
Bronson Alcott (MH-H, MS Am 1130.12 [26], pp. 817-818); PE lines 
462.5-23 (Conversations.... 1856.), printed document (MH-H, MS 
Am 1130.12 [26], p. 807) 


Published: Companion 1964, 213; “Letters of Alcott” 1980, 205-207 


Editor’s Notes 
The copy-text is a composite of a manuscript copy and a printed 
document, both at MH-H. The manuscript copy was made by Al- 
cott in his diary for September 4, 1856; as an introduction to this 
copy, Alcott wrote: 
Mr’. Bradford takes the morning train for Concord, and I send 
by him a note with my Circular to Thoreau, also a copy of the 
same to Emerson. To Thoreau, I say,- (MH-H, MS Am 1130.12 
[26], p. 817). 
PE supplies the date “September 4, 1856” based on information 
in Alcott’s diary. 


From Benjamin Bowen Wiley 
September 4, 1856 
Providence R.I. Sep 4. 1856 

Henry D. Thoreau Esq 
Concord 
Dear Sir 

Having read your “week on the Concord” which you 
sent D W Vaughan’ a short time since, I enclose $1” for 
which will you please send me a copy of the same 

I have your “Walden” which I have read several times. If 
you can send me any writings of yours besides the above 
works I will esteem it a favor and will immediately remit 
you the amount due 

I consider that the moderate price I pay for excellent 
writings does not remove my obligation to their author 
and I most gladly take this occasion to tender you my 
warmest thanks for the pleasure and improvement you 
have afforded me 

Yours very truly 
B. B. Wiley 
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Correspondent: Benjamin Bowen Wiley (18312-1903) was a banker 
in Providence. He moved to Chicago and became a real estate bro- 
ker there; he later owned gold and silver mines. In 1888 he married 
a poet, Alice Denison (b. 1857), in San Francisco. Wiley exchanged 
letters with T after a visit to Concord, and he later helped Emerson 
gather manuscripts for Letters to Various Persons. 


‘In Providence, Wiley was associated with Daniel Wheaton 
Vaughan (1815-1888), son of Benjamin and Cynthia Wheaton 
Vaughan. Daniel Vaughan was a cashier at the Blackstone Canal 
Bank in Providence until about 1854. He later formed his own 
banking and brokerage firm, Daniel W. Vaughan and Co. Vaughan 
was active in the temperance movement. In 1843 he married Mary 
Elizabeth Jones (18162-1888), daughter of James and Elizabeth 
Coleridge Jones. 


Copy-text: ALS (NN-BGC, Henry David Thoreau Collection, 1837- 
1917, Series IV) 


Published: Cor 1958, 431-432 


To Benjamin Bowen Wiley 
September 22, 1856 
Concord Sep 22°’56 
Dear Sir 
I would advise’ not to take a revolver or other weapon 
of defence. It will affect the innocence of your enterprise.’ 
If you chance to meet with a wolf or a dangerous snake, 
you will be luckier than I have been, or expect to be. 
When I went to the White Mts? I carried a gun to kill game 
with, but wisely* left it at Concord’ N.H. As for a knapsack, 
I should say wear something water-tight & comfortable, 
with two or three pockets to keep things separate. Wear 
old shoes; carry no thin clothes. Do not forget needle and 
thread and pins, a compass, and the best pocket map of 
the country obtainable. 
Yrs in haste 
Henry D. Thoreau 


Correspondent: See p. 464. 
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*T is responding to a communication from Wiley that is no 
longer extant. Based on the contents of this letter and on Wiley’s 
comments in his letter of October 31 (pp. 476-477), Wiley was con- 
sidering a plan to go to the White Mountains of New Hampshire. 

2 A mountain range that was the New Hampshire terminus of the 
1839 trip memorialized in A Week on the Concord and Merrimack 
Rivers. 


Copy-text: ALS (InU-Li, American Literature Mss) 


Editor’s Note 
This letter is addressed “B. B. Wiley Esq. / Providence / R.I” and 
postmarked “Concord Mass. Sep 22” 


Author’s Alterations 
advise] advice 
wisely] added in margin 
Concord] preceded by cancelled the 


To Daniel Ricketson 
September 23, 1856 

Concord Sep 23°56 
Friend Ricketson, 

I have returned from New Hampshire, and find myself 
in statu quo. My journey proved one of business purely. 
As you suspected, I saw Alcott, and I spoke to him of you, 
and your good will toward him; so now you may consider 
yourself introduced. He would be glad to hear from you 
about a conversation in New Bedford.’ He was about 
setting out on a conversing tour to Fitchburg, Worcester, 
& 3 or 4 weeks hence Waterbury Ct, New York, Newport 
(2). Now then is the season to catch him or else when he 
comes to Newport (?) or Providence (?) You may be sure 
that you will not have occasion to repent of any exertions 
which you may make to secure an audience for him. I 
send you one of his programmes, lest he should not have 
done so himself.’ 
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Iam sorry to hear so poor an account of C. Perhaps he 
will turn up & show his better side again. 

You propose to me teaching the following winter.’ I find 
that I cannot entertain the idea. It would require such a 
revolution of all my habits, I think, as would sap the very 
foundations of me. I am engaged to Concord & my very 
private pursuits by 10,000 ties, & it would be suicide to 
rend them. If I were weaker, & not somewhat stronger, 
physically, I should be more tempted. I am so busy that 
I cannot even think of visiting you The days are not long 
enough, or I am not strong enough to do the work of the 
day before bed-time. 

Excuse my paper. It chances to be the best I have. 

Yrs 
Henry D. Thoreau 


Correspondent: See pp. 231-232. 


* Ricketson responded on September 24 that he was unable to 
make arrangements for Alcott’s enterprise but that he would help 
ifhe found he could do so through a third party (see p. 467). He and 
Alcott probably met for the first time in New Bedford on March 31, 
1857; on that day Alcott held five conversations, which were well at- 
tended and well received. At the conclusion of this series, he wrote 
his wife: “New-Bedford has outdone the cities in its hospitalities to 
the Ideas I am commissioned to celebrate” (Letters of Alcott 1969, 
p. 243). Ricketson attended a conversation on April 1, as Alcott re- 
ports in a journal entry for that date: 

Evening: We meet again, and discuss-assisted slightly by the 
company-“Home and the Family,” from 8 till 10. Our theme 
is inviting, and some of the best passages are pointed and 
pertinent, the whole evening being very agreeable to me. But 
Ricketson criticises my shortcomings all the way home, and 
abusively. 

I think him half right, and tell him so, in this matter of 
method and concision about which he complains so elo- 
quently; but say that the law of Conversation is less fixed and 
rigorous than is the logic of premeditated thought and compo- 
sition. (Journals of Bronson Alcott 1938, pp. 298-299) 

2 See p. 462 for a transcript of Alcott’s circular. 

° T responds here, and in the paragraph above about Channing, 
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to a letter from Ricketson that is no longer extant. For Ricketson’s 
last surviving letter before this, see pp. 424-428. Ricketson did not 
send his May 10, 1856, letter until August 1857; see pp. 441-443. 


Copy-text: ALS (MCo-SC) 


Published: Ricketson 1902, 67-68; FL 1906, 285-286; Cor 1958, 432- 
433 
Editor’s Notes 

This letter is addressed “Daniel Ricketson Esq / New Bedford / 
Mass’, postmarked “Concord Mass. Sep 23”, and endorsed “Tho- 
reau Sept. 23 1856-” 

The copy-text is tipped into volume 1 of Alfred W. Hosmer’s 
grangerized copy of Henry S. Salt’s Life of Henry David Thoreau, 
2nd ed. (London: Walter Scott, 1896), at p. 117. 


From Daniel Ricketson 
September 24, 1856 
Brooklawn, 24 Sept. 
1856. 
Dear Friend, 

Yours of the 234 is received, and I notice what you say 
in regard to Mr Alcott’s class; but I fear that I shall hardly 
prove able to undertake the business of obtaining one for 
him. It is entirely out of my line and very much averse 
to my taste, to solicit from anyone. People are so ready 
to ride a “high horse,” as soon as you present anything to 
them that is left for their consideration or decision, that I 
shrink at once from any such collision. Still should any- 
thing turn up whereby I may effect the object through a 
third party, I shall be very glad so to do. In the meantime I 
am ready to listen to any suggestions Mr Alcott may make 
to me in the premises.’ 

I am sorry that I shall not have the pleasure of a° visit 
from you this Fall, but as you need companionship so 
much less than I do’, I suppose the pleasure would not 
be reciprocal were we to meet. I am becoming quite a 
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historical sketcher and have already commenced pub- 
lishing a history of New Bedford, or rather of the old 
township of Dartmouth, which included New Bedford, 
also the townships of Westport, Fairhaven & the present 
Dartmouth.” 

Have you ever observed how many of the Indian names 
of rivers, lakes &c end in et?’ Assawampset, Acushnet, 
Pascamanse?, &c &c I am informed by a person who 
appeared to have some knowledge of the Indian words 
that et signifies water- The Taunton River was called Ne- 
masket for several miles from its outlet from the Middle- 
borough Ponds-then Tetiquet or Tetiquid-now I come 
to my object-did* not your own Musketaquid have the 
final sylable quet? If the fact can be established that et 
meant water I should have no hesitation® in making the 
alteration.- Please remember me most truly to your fam- 
ily, and to Mr Emerson & his,* when you next meet him. 

Trusting that when the right time comes around we 
shall meet once more, 

I remain, 

Yours faithfully 

D.! Ricketson 
Arthur left this morg. on a cruise to Nomans Land, stop- 
ping at Cuttyhunk to investigate Gosnold’s ruins.-? I 
suppose he will spend the night there. He has for a com- 
panion, a brother salt, a ship-master, and their* vessel is 

an open boat with two sails-fore & aft rig. 

Wally has built & launched a fine little sailing craft 
with keel & centre-board. May the Fates reverse your 
decision.- 


Correspondent: See pp. 231-232. 


‘When Alcott conducted his conversations in New Bedford in 
March 1857, it was John Weiss, not Ricketson, who made the ar- 
rangements. 

? Ricketson published “Home Sketches” in three parts in the 
New-Bedford Mercury from September 27 to October 11. A fourth 
installment, on October 18, was titled “History of New Bedford.” 
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Ricketson later published his work as a book, The History of New 
Bedford, Bristol County, Massachusetts. 

3 Bartholomew Gosnold (1572?-1607) explored Cape Cod Bay 
and Nantucket Sound in 1602. He named an islet “Martha’s Vine- 
yard,” though the name of this islet was later changed to “No Man’s 
Land” and the name “Martha’s Vineyard” was given to the larger 
island that bears the name today. He and his men built a small fort 
on what is now Cuttyhunk Island, overlooking Buzzards Bay. Gos- 
nold and his crew, however, abandoned the fort in June 1602 and 
returned to England. 


Copy-text: ALS (MaLiTIW, Thoreau Society Archives, Parmenter 
Collection) 


Published: Ricketson 1902, 68-69; Cor 1958, 433-434 


Editor’s Notes 
This letter is endorsed “Sep 24" 1856” 
hesitation] PE; hesita / tion in MS 


Author’s Alterations 
a] preceded by cancelled your 
Ido] one 
et?] ~- 
did] interlined above cancelled was 
&his,] added 
their] they 


From Sarah Alden Bradford Ripley 
September? 1856? 


My dear friend, 

a story you once told me about the spontaneous gen- 
eration of your butterfly was brought to my mind by an 
article in Blackwood’s magazine on “Sea-side studies” I 
thought you would like to look at it, if you have not seen 
it. The Magazine belongs to Mr Ames.” 

with much regard 
S A Ripley 
Correspondent: Sarah Alden Bradford Ripley (1793-1867), daugh- 


ter of Gamaliel Bradford III and Elizabeth Hickling Bradford, was 
a deeply learned woman who early in her life mastered Latin 
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and Greek as well as several modern languages. In 1818, she mar- 
ried Rev. Samuel Ripley (1783-1847), Mary Moody Emerson’s half 
brother. Sarah and Samuel conducted a school and tutored Har- 
vard students who had been required to withdraw for a period 
of time. In 1846 the Ripleys moved to the Old Manse in Concord; 
Samuel died in November 1847. 


* George Henry Lewes, “Sea-side Studies,” Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, August-October 1856, 184-197, 312-325, and 472-485, later 
published as part of Sea-side Studies at Ilfracombe, Tenby, the Scilly 
Isles, and Jersey (Edinburgh: William Blackwood and Sons, 1858). 
Ripley probably refers to an article in the September issue in which 
Lewes describes “gemmation,” the process by which annelids (seg- 
mented worms) multiply asexually: “suppose you were to cut a cat- 
erpillar in half, fashion a head for the tail half, and then fasten the 
head to the cut end of the other half-this would give you an image 
of the Syllis budding” (p. 320). 

2 Seth Ames (1805-1881) married Sarah Ripley’s sister, Margaret 
Stevenson Bradford (1805-1847), in 1830. Ames, the son of Fisher 
and Frances Worthington Ames, graduated from Harvard in 1825 
and became a lawyer. After serving in the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture he became an associate justice of the Superior Court. 


Copy-text: ALS (NN-BGC, Henry David Thoreau Collection, 1837- 
1917, Series IV) 


Published: Cor 1958, 434 


Editor’s Notes 

This letter is addressed “Mr Henry Thoreau” and endorsed “Mrs 
Ripley” 

PE supplies the date “September? 1856?” based on the contents 
of the letter and the reference to “Sea-side Studies,” but the letter 
may have been written later. 


To Thomas Cholmondeley 
October 20, 1856 
Concord Mass. Oct 20" 1856. 
Dear Cholmondeley 
I wish to thank you again for those books. They are the 
nucleus of my library. I wrote to you on the receipt of 
them last winter, (directing as now) but not having heard 
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from you, do not know in what part of the world this may 
find you. Several here are enquiring if you have returned 
to England, as you had just started for the Crimea at the 
last accounts. The books have long been shelved in cases 
of my own construction made partly of the? driftwood of 
our river.' They are the admiration of all beholders. Alcott 
and Emerson, besides myself have been cracking some 
of the nuts. 

Certainly I shall never pay you for them. Of those new to 
me the Rig Veda is the most savory that I have yet tasted. 
As primitive poetry, I think as any extant. Indeed all the 
Vedantic literature is priceless. There they stand occupy- 
ing two shelves, headed by Froissart,* stretching round 
Egypt and India “Ultima Thule’ as a fit conclusion.? What 
a world of variety. I shall browse there for some winters 
to come.* 

While war has given place to peace on your side,’ per- 
haps a more serious war still is breaking out here. I seem 
to hear its distant mutterings, though it may be long be- 
fore the bolt will fall in our midst. There has not been any- 
thing which you could call union between the north and 
south in this country for many years, and there cannot be 
so long as slavery is in the way. I only wish that northern- 
that any men-were better material, or that I for one had 
more skill to deal with them; that the north had more 
spirit and would settle the question at once, and here 
instead of struggling feebly and protractedly away off on 
the plains of Kansas. They are on the eve of a Presiden- 
tial election, as perhaps you know. and all good people 
are praying that of the three candidates Fremont may be 
the man; but in my opinion the issue is quite doubtful.‘ 
As far as I have observed, the worst man stands the best 
chance in this country. But as for politics, what I most ad- 
mire now-a-days, is not the regular governments but the 
irregular primitive ones, like the Vigilance committee in 
California’ and even the free state men in Kansas. They 
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are the most divine.- I have just taken a run up country, 
as I did with you once, only a little farther this time; to the 
Connecticut river in New Hampshire, where I saw Alcott, 
King of men. He is among those who ask after you, and 
takes a special interest in the oriental books. He cannot 
say enough about them. “And then that he should send 
you a library! Think of it!” 

Iam sorry that I can give but a poor account of myself. I 
got “run down” they say, more than a year ago, and have 
not yet got fairly up again. It has not touched my spirits 
however, for they are as indifferently tough, as sluggishly 
resilient, as a dried fungus. I would it were the kind called 
punk;’ that they might catch and retain some heavenly 
spark. I dwell as much aloof from society as ever; find 
it just as impossible to agree in opinion with the most 
intelligent of my neighbors; they not having improved 
one jot, nor I either. I am still immersed in nature, have 
much of the time a living sense of the breadth of the field 
on whose verge I dwell. The great west and north west 
stretching on infinitely far and grand and wild, qualifying 
all our thoughts. That is the only America I know. I prize 
this western reserve chiefly for its intellectual value. That 
is the road to new life and freedom,-if ever we are dissat- 
isfied with this and not to exile as in Siberia and knowing 
this, one need not travel it. That great north-west where 
several of our shrubs, fruitless here, retain and mature 
their fruits properly. 

I am pleased to think of you in that England, where we 
all seem to have? originated, or at least sojourned which 
Emerson values so much, but which I know so little about. 
That island seems as full of good things as a nut is of 
meat: and I trust that it still is a sound nut without mould 
or worm. I hope that by this time you are settled in your 
mind and satisfactorily employed there. 

My father mother and sister send their best wishes, and 
would be glad to see you in this country again. We are all 
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quite anxious to hear that you are safe and sound: I in 
particular hope that you are’ in all respects unscathed by 
the battle of life, ready for still worthier encounters. 
Yours. 
H. D. T. 


Correspondent: See p. 307. 


1 Cholmondeley had arranged for John Chapman to send T a list 
of the books in October 1855 (see pp. 355-356 and 371-372); they ar- 
rived November 30 (see p. 389). T collected driftwood primarily for 
fuel, but in a November 9, 1855, description of a collecting trip on 
the Assabet River, he anticipates needing material for bookcases: 
“As I shall want some shelves to put my Oriental books on, I shall 
begin to save some boards now” (Journal 1906, 8:18). 

* Probably Jean Froissart, Chronicles of England, France, Spain, 
and the Adjoining Countries. 

3 Ultima Thule is the title of Cholmondeley’s book about New 
Zealand; the phrase means “at the extreme limit of travel and dis- 
covery” (OED). T’s system for arranging the books is geo-cultural, 
beginning with Froissart’s chronicles of England and several Euro- 
pean countries and moving east to New Zealand. 

1 After hostilities in the Crimean War ceased with an armistice in 
February, a peace treaty was signed at the Congress of Paris, held 
from February 28 to March 30, 1856. 

5 As T notes, the division in the United States over the issues that 
ultimately resulted in the Civil War was growing increasingly hos- 
tile, and armed conflict had already broken out in Kansas. The pas- 
sage of the Kansas-Nebraska Act in 1854 set up a system of “popular 
sovereignty,” whereby those who settled the two territories were 
to decide whether the states would, upon admission to the Union, 
permit or prohibit slavery. Tension between the opposing forces 
grew throughout 1855 and early 1856. In May 1856, violence broke 
out, with deaths on both sides, including the killing of five pro- 
slavery settlers at Pottawatomie Creek by men affiliated with John 
Brown. In Washington, Preston Brooks, a Democratic represen- 
tative from South Carolina, assaulted Senator Charles Sumner of 
Massachusetts on the floor of the Senate, and the fall election cam- 
paign centered on “Bleeding Kansas,” as the Republicans called it. 
In their campaign rhetoric, Democrats labeled their opponents 
“Black Republicans” for their opposition to slavery. 

€ The 1856 presidential election was contested by James Bu- 
chanan of the Democratic Party, John C. Frémont of the Republi- 
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can Party, and Millard Fillmore, a Know-Nothing who represented 
the American Party. Both the Republican Party and the American 
Party drew support from former members of the Whig Party. In 
November, Buchanan beat Frémont by almost a half million in the 
popular vote and by sixty votes in the electoral college. 

7 Vigilance committees were groups of private citizens dedicated 
to the maintenance of order and justice; they formed at times when 
government institutions had broken down or proved inadequate. 
A prominent vigilance committee formed in San Francisco in 1851, 
and a second was created in May 1856 after James King, a news- 
paper editor, was shot on the street. The 1856 Vigilance Commit- 
tee disbanded in August 1856, but its influence continued through 
the immediate establishment by its leaders of the “People’s party,” 
which carried out the “far-reaching republicanist ideology of the 
Vigilante movement” (Philip J. Ethington, The Public City: The Po- 
litical Construction of Urban Life in San Francisco, 1850-1900 [Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994], p. 161). The New-York 
Daily Tribune of October 13 printed a dispatch from San Francisco 
that read, “The approaching election promises to be a spirited one 
in this city, in consequence of the feeling that has been engendered 
by the necessity for the organization of the Vigilance Committee.” 
The report goes on to say that the Vigilance Committee, that is, the 
People’s party, was having trouble agreeing on candidates, but that 
both the Republican and the American parties were expected to 
nominate only “Vigilance men.” 

8 The term “punk” can refer to “several kinds of bracket fungus 
which when dry may be used as tinder” (OED). T may have in mind 
the tinder fungus (Fomes fomentarius), which has been used to 
start fires dating back to prehistoric times. 


Copy-text: MSC by Sophia Elizabeth Thoreau (NN-BGC, Henry 
David Thoreau Collection, 1837-1917, Series III) 


Published: Cor 1958, 435-437 


Editor’s Note 

This is one of two letters from T to Cholmondeley that Sophia 
copied; the other is on pp. 377-380. At the top of p. 1 of this letter, 
Sophia wrote, “Letter from Thoreau to Cholmondeley.” 


Alterations 

Changes appearing in the manuscript copy are reported below; 
they could be either faithful representations of the original manu- 
script or errors made and corrected by the copyist. 

the] interlined with a caret 
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come.] P interlined in pencil with a pencilled caret 
have] followed by cancelled to have 
are | followed by cancelled safe and sound 


To Marcus Spring 
October 23, 1856 
Concord Oct 23°’56 

Dear Sir 

After considerable? hesitation on account’ of my prior* 
health’*-I decided to®* start for Eagleswood this after- 
noon-bringing compass & lectures as you request-* 

Yrs truly 

Marcus Spring Esq- 
Eagleswood 
Perth Amboy 
NJ 


Correspondent: Marcus Spring (1810-1874), son of Adolphus and 
Lydia Taft Spring, was a dry goods merchant who became a promi- 
nent reformer. In 1836, Spring married Rebecca Buffum (1811-1911), 
daughter of Arnold and Rebecca Gould Buffum. The Springs es- 
tablished the Raritan Bay Union, a reform community near Perth 
Amboy, New Jersey, on an estate named Eagleswood, and had 
recently opened a school on the grounds. Marcus Spring had for- 
merly been a member of the Fourierist North American Phalanx. 


1 In the spring and summer of 1855, T had been acutely ill; see 
p. 334, notes 1 and 3. His recovery was slow: in a letter to Daniel 
Ricketson of April 1, 1857, he wrote of his “two-year old invalidity,’ 
describing himself as “decent for a steady pace but not yet for a 
race” (MaLiTIW, Thoreau Society Archives, Parmenter Collection). 

2 T had been engaged to survey the property and to lecture to the 
community at Eagleswood. In Journal entries for October 24 and 
25, he records leaving Concord on October 24, stopping at Worces- 
ter and New York City on the way, and arriving at Eagleswood on 
October 25 (Journal 1906, 9:133, 134). 


Copy-text: AL draft (MCo-SC, Thoreau Survey Papers, Series II, 
Box 1, Folder 9, no. 165) 


Editor’s Notes 
The copy-text is in faint pencil. The document also contains 
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other material that T wrote over the letter draft. The text of the let- 
ter is very faint; only a few of the words are distinct. 
to] PE; to to in MS 


Author’s Alterations 
considerable] interlined above cancelled no little 
on account] interlined above cancelled in view 
prior] interlined above my 
health] preceded by cancelled slender 
to] preceded by uncancelled to and cancelled consider it 


From Benjamin Bowen Wiley 
October 31, 1856 
Providence Oct 31, 1856 
H D Thoreau 
Concord 
Dear Sir 

In Worcester I saw Theo Brown who was very glad to 
hear from you. In the evening we went together to see 
Harry Blake. Both these gentlemen were well. Mr Blake 
is an enthusiast in matters which the world passes by as 
of little account. Since I returned here I have taken two 
morning walks with Chas Newcomb.’ He suggested that 
he would like to walk to the White Mountains with me 
some time and it may yet be done. He walks daily some 
miles and seems to be in pretty good health. He says he 
would like to visit Concord, but named no time for that 
purpose. 

I am anxious to know a little more of Confucius. Can 
you briefly, so that it will not take too much of your time, 
write me his views in regard to Creation, Immortality, 
man’s preexistence if he speaks of it, and generally any- 
thing relating to man’s Origin, Purpose, & Destiny. 

I would also like much to know the names of the lead- 
ing Hindoo philosophers and their ideas on the preced- 
ing topics 
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Is Swedenborg’ a valuable man to you, and if so, why? 

Do not think me too presuming because I ask you these 
questions. I am an inquirer (as indeed I always hope to 
be) and have to avail myself of the wisdom of those who 
have commenced life before me. Though I cannot hope 
that my existence will be of any direct benefit to you, yet I 
cannot fail to exert influence somewhere, and that it may 
be of an elevating character, I wish to make my own the 
experience of collective humanity. 

I shall leave here next Thursday Nov 6 for Chicago. My 
address there will be care of Strong & Wiley. I shall un- 
doubtedly spend the winter there and how much longer I 
shall stay I cannot tell. 

I suggested brevity in your remarks about the views 
of those philosophers. This was entirely for your conve- 
nience. I shall read appreciatingly and most attentively 
whatever you find time to write. 

Yours truly 
B. B. Wiley 


Correspondent: See p. 464. 


1 Charles King Newcomb (1820-1894), son of Henry Stearns and 
Rhoda Mardenbrough Newcomb of Providence, spent some time 
at the Brook Farm reform community and published one piece in 
the Dial, but he never fulfilled the talent that Emerson and others 
in the Transcendentalist community saw in him. 

2 Emanuel Swedenborg (1688-1772) was a Swedish scientist and 
philosopher who was popular among the New England writers; 
he was one of Emerson’s “Representative Men” In reply to Wiley’s 
question T wrote that his knowledge of Swedenborg had not come 
from reading his work (see p. 495). 

3 Wiley and his brother, Christopher, were the banking partners 
of David Olmstead Strong (1821-1905), son of Ebenezer and Mary 
Day Strong, of Bolton, Connecticut. In 1846 Strong married Fanny 
Moore (1826-1856). 


Copy-text: ALS (NN-BGC, Henry David Thoreau Collection, 1837- 
1917, Series IV) 


Published: Cor 1958, 437-438 
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To Sophia Elizabeth Thoreau 
November 1, 1856 
Direct Eagleswood-Perth Amboy 
NJ. 
Sat. eve Nov. 1*’56 
Dear Sophia, 

I have hardly had time & repose enough to write to you 
before. I spent the afternoon of Friday (it seems some 
months ago) in Worcester, but failed to see Blake, he 
having “gone to the horse race”! in Boston;-to atone for 
which I have just received a letter from him, asking me 
to stop at Worcester & lecture on my return- I called*® 
on Brown & Higginson,’ & in the evening came by way 
of Norwich to NY. in the steamer Commonwealth, and 
though it was so windy on land, had a perfectly smooth 
passage, and about as good a sleep as usually at home. 
Reached NY about 7 Am, too late for the John Potter 
(there was’nt any Jonas)? so I spent the forenoon there, 
called on Greeley, (who was not in) met Bellew? in Broad- 
way and walked into his work-shop, read at the Astor Li- 
brary &c &c- I arrived here,* about 30 miles from NY. 
about 5 pm saturday, in company with Miss E. Peabody, 
who was returning in the same covered wagon from the 
Landing to Eagleswood, which last place she has just left 
for the winter.’ This is a queer place- There is one large 
long stone building, which cost some $40000, in which I 
do not know exactly who or how many lurk-(one or two 
familiar faces, & more familiar names have turned up)-a 
few shops & offices, an old farm house* and Mr Spring’s 
perfectly private residence within 20 rods of the main 
building. “The City? of Perth Amboy” is about as big as 
Concord, and Eagleswood is 1% miles S W of it, on the bay 
side. The central fact here is evidently Mr Weld’s schools- 
recently established-around which various other things 
revolve. Saturday evening I went to the school room, hall, 
or what not, to see the children & their teachers & patrons 
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dance. Mr Weld, a kind looking man with a long white 
beard, danced with them, & Mr Cutler’ his assistant, 
lately from Cambridge, who is acquainted Sanborn,-Mr 
Spring-and others. This Sat. eve-dance is a regular thing, 
& it is thought something strange if you dont attend. They 
take it for granted that you want society! 

Sunday forenoon, I attended a sort of Quaker meeting 
at the same place-(The Quaker aspect & spirit prevails 
here-Mrs Spring says-“does thee not?”)* where it was 
expected that the spirit would move me (I having been 
previously spoken to about it) & it, or something else, did, 
an inch or so. I said just enough to set them a little by the 
ears & make it lively. I had excused myself by saying that I 
could not adapt myselfto a particular audience, for all the 
speaking & lecturing here has reference to the children, 
who are far the greater part of the audience, & they are 
not so bright as N.E. children Imagine them sitting close 
to the wall all around a hall-with old Quaker looking men 
& women here & there. There sat Mrs Weld (Grimke) & 
her sister,” two elderly grayheaded ladies, the former in 
extreme Bloomer costume,-which was what you may call 
remarkable;”? Mr Buffum with broad face & a great white 
beard, looking like a pier head made of the cork tree with 
the bark on, as if he could buffet a considerable wave;"- 
James G. Birney formerly candidate for the Presidency 
with another particularly white head & beard’*-Edward 
Palmer, the anti-money man (for whom communities were 
made) with also an° ample beard somewhat grayish.” 
Some of these I suspect are very worthy people. Of course 
you are wondering to what extent all these make one 
family-to what extent 20. Mrs Kirkland," another name 
only to me, I saw- She has just bought a lot here. They all 
know more about your neighbors & acquaintances than 
you suspected. 

On Sunday evening, I read the moose-story’ to the chil- 
dren to their satisfaction. 
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Ever since I have been constantly engaged in surveying 
Eagleswood-through woods ravines marshes? & along the 
shore, dodging the tide-through cat-briar® mud & beggar 
ticks-having no time to look® up or think where I am-(it 
takes 10 or 15 minutes before each meal to pick the beg- 
gar ticks° out of my clothes-burrs & the rest are left-rents* 
mended at the first convenient opportunity) I shall be 
engaged perhaps as much longer. Mr Spring wants me to 
help him about setting out an orchard & vineyard- Mr 
Birney asks me to survey a small piece for him,® & Mr Al- 
cott who has just come down here for the 34 Sunday-says 
that Greeley (I left my name for him)? invites him & me to 
go to his home with him next saturday morning & spend 
the Sunday.” 

It seems a twelve-month since I was not here-but I 
hope to get settled deep into my den again ere long. The 
hardest thing to find here is solitude & Concord. I am 
at Mr Spring’s house- Both he & she & their family are 
quite agreeable- 

I want you to write to me immediately-(just left off to 
talk French with the servant man-) & let Father & Mother 
put in a word-to whom & to aunts- 

Love from 
Henry. 


Correspondent: See p. 113. 


1! Theophilus Brown and Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

2 The John Potter was probably a ferry from New York City to New 
Jersey; Jonas Potter was a Concord farmer. 

3 Francis Henry Temple Bellew. 

4 T is writing from the Raritan Bay Union reform community at 
Eagleswood, in Perth Amboy, New Jersey, to which he had been 
invited by its founder, Marcus Spring (see p. 475, correspondent 
note), to survey the property and to lecture to the community. 

5 In 1853 Elizabeth Palmer Peabody had accepted an offer to 
teach at Theodore Weld’s school at the Raritan Bay Union. 

€ Theodore Dwight Weld (1803-1895) was a well-known and 
highly effective abolitionist lecturer. He married Angelina Emily 
Grimké (1805-1879) in 1838. The Welds and Angelina’s sister Sarah 
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Moore Grimké (1792-1873) bought three thousand dollars in stock 
in the Raritan Bay Union when the community was incorporated. 
In 1854, Weld opened the coeducational Eagleswood School, which 
promoted intellectual and physical education among students of 
both genders. The curriculum included dances, frequent perfor- 
mances of Shakespeare, and Sunday lectures by figures such as 
Alcott, Emerson, Greeley, and T. The school remained open until 
1862. 

7 Elbridge Jefferson Cutler (1831-1870), son of Elihu and Rebecca 
Temple Cutler of Holliston, Massachusetts, graduated from Har- 
vard in 1853, taught for a while, and worked for the New York Eve- 
ning Post in 1856. He then taught at Weld’s school for more than a 
year. In 1865, Cutler became a professor of modern languages at 
Harvard, where he taught until he died. 

ë Rebecca Buffum Spring, who founded the Raritan Bay Union 
community with her husband Marcus, was raised in a devout 
Quaker household. 

° Sarah and Angelina Grimké, daughters of Judge John Fauch- 
eraud Grimké and Mary Smith Grimké of South Carolina, were 
both Quakers and outspoken abolitionists. Angelina was the more 
active in the abolitionist cause, often lecturing on the subject to 
audiences of both men and women. In 1838 she married Weld, and 
Sarah lived with them for the rest of her life. The sisters were promi- 
nent in reform circles in the 1830s; in the 1840s and after they were 
teachers. 

0 T refers to a style of women’s dress-knee-length skirts with 
loose trousers, modeled on those worn by women in the Middle 
East, worn underneath-advocated by reformers who wanted 
women to be able to wear more practical and comfortable cloth- 
ing. After Elizabeth Miller, Gerrit Smith’s daughter, appeared in 
public in a skirt over trousers, Amelia Jenks Bloomer (1818-1894), 
a temperance reformer, wrote about it in the Lily, a monthly wom- 
en’s rights paper that she edited. Bloomer continued to publicize 
the style that became known as the “Bloomer costume.” 

“ Arnold Buffum (1782-1859), son of William and Lydia Arnold 
Buffum, was a well-to-do hatter and Quaker abolitionist who 
lectured widely. In 1804 he married Rebecca Gould (1781-1872), 
daughter of John and Sarah Coggleshall Gould; their daughter, Re- 
becca, married Marcus Spring. Buffum was the first president of 
the New England Anti-Slavery Society and a founder of the Amer- 
ican Anti-Slavery Society in 1833. In 1854 the Buffums joined the 
Raritan Bay Union. 

2 James Gillespie Birney (1792-1857) was the son of a man who 
emigrated from Ireland and became a wealthy slave owner in 
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Kentucky. Birney graduated from the College of New Jersey (now 
Princeton University) in 1810 and became a lawyer. A slaveholder 
early in his career, he was elected to the Alabama legislature, where 
he worked for moderate reform of slavery. Gradually Birney grew 
into antislavery politics until he became an open abolitionist and 
started an antislavery paper in Cincinnati. He repeatedly opposed 
Garrison’s non-participation policy and was twice nominated for 
the presidency by the Liberty Party. After he was injured in a fall 
from a horse in 1845, he retired from politics. Birney moved to Ea- 
gleswood around 1853 and died there in 1857. 

3 Edward Palmer (1802-1886) was born in Maine. He traveled 
the country as an itinerant social reformer who opposed the use of 
money and advocated a return to the barter system. 

“ Caroline Mathilda Stansbury (1801-1864) married William 
Kirkland (4800-1846) in 1828. After the family moved to Michigan 
in 1835, Kirkland began to write fiction based on her experiences 
on the frontier. A New Home-Who’ll Follow? (New York: C. S. 
Francis, 1839) was followed by Forest Life (New York: C. S. Francis, 
1842) and Western Clearings (New York: Wiley and Putnam, 1845). 
After her husband’s death, Kirkland became an editor; she contin- 
ued to be a prolific writer. She was the editor of the Union Maga- 
zine of Literature and Art when it published the five installments 
of “Ktaadn, and the Maine Woods’ in 1848 (see Maine Woods 1972, 
p. 358). 

‘5 T’s “moose story” was probably adapted from a lecture version 
of “Chesuncook,” which was published in the Atlantic Monthly in 
1858 (see Maine Woods 1972, pp. 359-363). 

* In his “Field Notes of Surveys,” p. 520, T records working for 
both Spring and Birney: 

Marcus Spring-Went to Perth Amboy & Surveyed & layed out 

& Mapped Eagleswood for- Between Oct 24 & Nov 24’56- V 

rough sketch- 

In the mean while surveyed for J. G. Birney there-tract ad- 

joining Eagleswood- v. same plan. 
T’s detailed map of Eagleswood can be seen at http://www.concord 
library.org/scollect/Thoreau_surveys/116.htm. It shows features of 
the terrain and structures, and includes a rectangle marked off 
into five rows, with two labeled “vineyard,” one labeled “Peach 
orchard,” and one labeled “Pear” Birney’s plot is also outlined and 
labeled. 

" T and Alcott went to Greeley’s farm with him on Saturday, No- 
vember 8; see Journals of Bronson Alcott 1938, pp. 287-288. 


Copy-text: ALS (CSmH, HM 7017) 
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Published: “E-T Cor” 1892, 752-753; FL 1894, 335-339; FL 1906, 286- 
289; Life of HDT 1917, 381; Cor 1958, 438-440 


Editor’s Notes 
This letter is endorsed “To his / Sister Sophie” 
called] PE; calle in MS 
also an] PE; alsan in MS 
moose-story] PE; moose- / story in MS 
cat-briar] PE; cat- / briar in MS 
look] PE; took in MS 
ticks] PE; licks in MS 


Author’s Alterations 
!| inserted 
an old farm house] interlined with a caret 
“The City] The “city 
marshes] preceded by cancelled & 
rents] preceded by cancelled holes 
(1... him)] interlined with a caret 


To Harrison Gray Otis Blake 
November 19, 1856 

Eagleswood, November 19, 1856.” 
Mr. Blake®:- 

I have been here much longer than I expected, but 
have deferred answering you, because I could not foresee 
when I should return. I do not know yet within three or 
four days. This uncertainty makes it impossible for me to 
appoint a day to meet you, until it shall” be too late to hear 
from you again. I think, therefore, that I must go straight 
home. I feel some objection to reading that “What shall it 
profit” lecture again in Worcester; but if you are quite sure 
that it will be worth the while (it is a grave consideration), 
I will even make an independent journey from Concord 
for that purpose. I have read three of my old lectures (that 
included) to the Eagleswood people, and, unexpectedly, 
with rare success,-i.e. I was aware that what I was saying 
was silently taken in by their ears.’ 

You must excuse me if I write mainly a business letter 
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now, for I am sold for the time,-am merely Thoreau the 
surveyor here,-and solitude is scarcely obtainable in 
these parts. 

Alcott has been here three times, and, Sunday’ before 
last, I went with him and Greeley, by invitation of the last, 
to G’s, farm, thirty-six miles north of New York. The next 
day, A. and I heard Beecher? preach; and what was more, 
we visited Whitman“ the next morning (A. had already 
seen him,) and were much interested and provoked. 
He is apparently the greatest democrat the world has 
seen. Kings and Aristocracy go by the board at once, as 
they have long deserved to. A remarkably strong though 
coarse nature, of a sweet disposition, and much prized by 
his friends. Though peculiar and rough in his exterior, his 
skin (all over (?)) red, he is essentially a gentleman. I am 
still somewhat in a quandary about him,-feel that he is 
essentially strange to me, at any rate; but I am surprised 
by the sight of him. He is very broad, but, as I have said, 
not fine. In his apologizing on account of the matter-he 
made the printing of E’s letter seem a simple thing-& to 
some extent throws the burden of it-if there is any, on 
the writer-** He said that I misapprehended him. I am 
not quite sure that I do. He told us that he loved to ride 
up and down Broadway all day on an omnibus, sitting 
beside the driver, listening to the roar of the carts, and 
sometimes gesticulating and declaiming Homer at the 
top of his voice. He has long been an editor and writer for 
the newspapers,-was editor of the New Orleans Crescent’ 
once; but now has no employment but to read and write 
in the forenoon, and walk in the afternoon, like all the rest 
of the scribbling gentry. 

I shall probably be in Concord next week; so you can 
direct to me there. 

In haste, 
H. D. Thoreau. 


Correspondent: See p. 22. 
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‘In addition to the “moose story” he read to the children on 
October 26, which he probably adapted from a lecture version of 
“Chesuncook,’ while he was at Eagleswood T read “Walking, or the 
Wild” on November 2 and “What Shall It Profit” on November 16. 
He had read his “What Shall It Profit” lecture in Worcester on Janu- 
ary 4, 1855; he next lectured there on February 13, 1857, reading a 
version of “Walking, or the Wild.” 

2 Henry Ward Beecher preached an antislavery sermon that, 
according to Alcott, “was a spectacle good to see, and very im- 
pressive. His auditors had to weep, had to laugh, under his potent 
magnetism. His preached doctrine of justice for all men, for bond 
and free, the righteous and wicked alike, was broadly put home to 
North and South. ... Thoreau called it pagan, and was restive under 
it” (Journals of Bronson Alcott 1938, p. 288). 

3 The sentence, “In his apologizing on account of the matter-he 
made the printing of E’s letter seem a simple thing-& to some ex- 
tent throws the burden of it-if there is any, on the writer-’; does not 
appear in the copy-text, Letters to Various Persons; it is in a manu- 
script draft of the letter, which was published in “T’s Opinion of 
Whitman” 1935, pp. 263-264. Whitman had published Emerson’s 
July 21, 1855, congratulatory letter to him, which was intended as 
a private correspondence, in the October 10 New-York Daily Tri- 
bune. In the letter, Emerson wrote, “I greet you at the beginning of 
a great career” Emerson called Whitman’s publication of his let- 
ter “a strange rude thing” (Letters of RWE 1990-1995, 8:446, 458). 
Although the sense of the letter indicates that the sentence added 
here, which recounts Whitman’s apology for and justification of his 
action, was in the recipient’s copy, it does not appear in the ver- 
sions of the letter printed in either Emerson’s or Sanborn’s edi- 
tions. It is likely that Emerson omitted the sentence because of its 
reference to him; Sanborn’s text follows Emerson’s. 

4 Whitman was editor of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle from 1846 until 
early in 1848. For several months in 1848 he worked at the New Or- 
leans Crescent as the “exchange” editor, selecting items for reprint- 
ing from other papers. 


Copy-text: LVP 1865, 141-142 


Published: LVP 1865, 141-142; Life 1890, 148, 160; FL 1894, 339-341; 
T: Home 1902, 310; FL 1906, 290-291; Life of HDT 1917, 383-384; “T’s 
Opinion of Whitman” 1935, 263-264; Cor 1958, 441-442; Spiritual 
Seeker 2004, 138-139 
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Editor’s Notes 

A full draft of this letter survives on three leaves, two at MCo-SC 
and one at VtMiM. The leaf at VtMiM is the source for an emen- 
dation. 

Blake] FL 1894; B-- in copy-text 

Whitman] FL 1894; W-- in copy-text 

In ... writer-] MS draft (VtMiM, aberms.thoreauhd.1856.11.19); 
lacking in copy-text, FL 1894, and FL 1906 


Substantive Variants 

The text of this letter is based on a published source, LVP 1865; 
potentially authoritative substantive variants in FL 1894 and FL 
1906 are reported below. 

Eagleswood, ... 1856.] in copy-text; Eagleswood, N. J., November 
19, 1856. in FL 1894 and FL 1906 

shall] in copy-text; should in FL 1906 

Sunday] in copy-text; Saturday in FL 1894 and FL 1906 


To Harrison Gray Otis Blake 
December 6 and 7, 1856 

Concord Dec 6 ’56° 
Mr Blake, 

What is wanting above is merely an engraving of Eagles- 
wood, which I have used.’ I trust that you got a note from 
me at Eagleswood about a fortnight ago. I passed thro’ 
Worcester? on the morning of the 25" of November, and 
spent several hours (from 3.30 to 6.20) in the travellers’ 
room at the Depot, as in a dream, it now seems. As the 
first Nashua train unexpectedly connected with the first 
from Fitchburg, I did not spend the forenoon with you, 
as I had anticipated, on account of baggage &c- Ifit had 
been a reasonable hour I should have seen you, i.e. if you 
had not been gone to a horse-race. But think of making a 
call at half past three in the morning! (Would it not have 
implied a 3 0 clock in the morning courage in both you & 
me?) As it were ignoring the fact that mankind are really 
not at home-are not out, but so deeply in that they can- 
not be seen-nearly half their hours at this season of the 
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year. I walked up & down the Main Street at half past 5 in 
the dark, and paused long in front of Brown’s store? trying 
to distinguish its features; considering whether I might 
safely leave his “Putnam”* in the door handle, but con- 
cluded not to risk it. Meanwhile a watchman (?) seemed 
to be watching me, & I moved off. Took another turn 
round there, a little later-, and had? the very earliest offer 
of the Transcript’ from an urchin behind, whom I actu- 
ally could not see, it was so dark.- So I withdrew, won- 
dering if you & B. would know that I had been there. You 
little dream who is occupying Worcester when you are all 
asleep. Several things occurred then that night, which I 
will venture to say were not put into the Transcript. A cat 
caught a mouse at the Depot’, & gave it to her kitten to 
play with. So that world-famous tragedy goes on by night 
as well as by day, & nature is emphatically wrong. Also I 
saw a young Irishman" kneel before his mother, as if in 
prayer, while she wiped a cinder out of his eye with her 
tongue; and I found that it was never too late (or early?) 
to learn something.- These things transpired while you 
& B. were, to all practical purposes, no where, & good for 
nothing-not even for society,-not for horse-races,-nor 
the taking back of a P. Mag. It is true, I might have recalled 
you to life, but it would have been a cruel act, considering 
the kind of life you would have come back to. 

However, I would fain write to you now by broad day- 
light, and report to you some of my life, such as it is, and 
recall you to your life, which is not always lived by you, 
even by day light. 

Blake! Blake! are you awake? Are you aware what an 
ever-glorious morning this is?- What long expected never 
to be repeated opportunity is now offered to get life & 
knowledge? 

For my part I am trying to wake up,-to wring slumber 
out of my pores;- For, generally, I take events as uncon- 
cernedly as a fence post,-absorb wet & cold like it, and 
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am pleasantly tickled with lichens slowly spreading over 
me. Could I not be content then to be a cedar post, which 
lasts 25 years? Would I not rather be that than the farmer 
that set it? or he that preaches to that farmer-?-& go to the 
heaven of posts at last? I think I should like* that as well as 
any would like it. But I should not care if I sprouted into 
a living tree, put forth leaves & flowers, & bore fruit. 

I am grateful for what Iam & have. My thanksgiving is 
perpetual. It is surprising how contented one can be with 
nothing definite-only a sense of existence- Well any- 
thing for variety. I am ready to try this for the next 10000 
years, & exhaust it. How sweet to think of! my extremities 
well charred, and my intellectual part too, so that there 
is no danger of worm or rot for a long while. My breath 
is sweet to me. O how I laugh when I think of my vague 
indefinite riches- No run on my bank can drain it-for my 
wealth is not possession but enjoyment. 

What are all these years made for? And now another 
winter come, so much like the last? Cant we satisfy the 
beggars once for all? 

Have you got in your wood for this winter? What else 
have you got in? Of what use a great fire on the hearth & 
a confounded little fire in the heart? Are you prepared to 
make a decisive campaign-to pay for your costly tuition-to 
pay for the suns of past summers-for happiness & unhap- 
piness lavished upon you? 

Does not Time® go by swifter than the swiftest equine 
trotter or racker?° 

Stir up Brown- Remind? him of his duties, which out- 
run the date & span of Worcesters’ years past & to come. 
Tell him to be sure that he is on the Main Street, however 
narrow it may be-& to have a lit sign, visible by night as 
well as by day. 

Are they not patient waiters-they who wait for us?’ But 
even they shall not be losers. 

Dec. 7 

That Walt Whitman, of whom I wrote to you, is the most 
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interesting fact to me at present. I have just read his 2” 
edition (which he gave me)! and it has done me more 
good than any reading for a long time. Perhaps I remem- 
ber best the poem of Walt Whitman An American & the 
Sun Down Poem-° ‘There are 2 or 3 pieces in the book 
which are disagreeable, to say the least, simply sensual. 
He does not celebrate love at all- It is as if the beasts 
spoke. I think that men have not been ashamed of them- 
selves without reason. No doubt, there have always been 
dens where such deeds were unblushingly recited, and it 
is no merit to compete with their inhabitants. But even on 
this side, he has spoken more truth than any American or 
modern that I know. I have found his poem exhilirating- 
encouraging. As for its sensuality,-& it may turn out to be 
less sensual than it appears-I do not so much wish that 
those parts were not written, as that men & women were 
so pure that they could read them without harm, that is 
without understanding them. One woman told me that 
no woman could read it-as if a man could read what a 
woman could not. Of course Walt Whitman can commu- 
nicate to us no experience, and if we are shocked,* whose 
experience is it that we are reminded of? 

On the whole it sounds to me very brave & American 
after whatever deductions. I do not believe that all the 
sermons so called that have been preached in this land 
put together are equal to it for preaching- 

We ought to rejoice greatly in him. He occasionally sug- 
gests something a little more than human. You can’t con- 
found him with the other inhabitants of Brooklyn or New 
York. How they must shudder when they read him! He is 
awefully good. 

To be sure I* sometimes feel a little imposed on- By his 
heartiness & broad generalities he puts me into a liberal 
frame of mind prepared to see wonders’°-as it were sets 
me upon a hill or in the midst of a plain-stirs me well up, 
and then-throws in a thousand of brick. Though rude & 
sometimes ineffectual, it is a great primitive poem-an 
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alarum or trumpet note ringing through the American 
Camp. Wonderfully like the orientals too, considering 
that when I asked him if he had read them he answered 
“No! tell me about them” 

I did not get far in conversation with him-two more 
being present, and among the few things which I chanced 
to say, I remember that one was, in answer to him as rep- 
resenting America, that I did not think much of America 
or of politics & so on-Which may have been somewhat of 
a damper to him. 

Since I have seen him I find that I am not disturbed by 
any brag or egoism in his book. He may turn out the least 
of a braggart of all, having a better right to be confident. 

He is a great fellow- 

H. D.T. 


Correspondent: See p. 22. 


1 T wrote the first eight pages of this letter, 486.19 to 489.37 (“Con- 
cord Dec 6 ’56 ... sometimes ineffectual, it is’), on two folios of 
Eagleswood letterhead, which consisted of a landscape enclosed 
in an oval with the line, “Eagleswood, Perth Amboy, N. J.’ cen- 
tered under the oval. He removed only the image from the first 
folio; from the second folio he removed both the image and “Ea- 
gleswood, Perth Amboy, N. J.; noting at the top of the page “Ea- 
gleswood again all cut off!” He attached the strip he removed to 
an otherwise blank page of manuscript volume 22 of his Journal 
(NNPM, MA 1302:28); it is preceded and followed by an entry for 
October 26. See http://thoreau.library.ucsb.edu/writings_journals 
_pdfs/Ju1TMS22.pdf, p. 46, and “To Harrison Gray Otis Blake, De- 
cember 6 and 7, 1856,’ following p. 534. 

? T modifies a well-known quotation by Napoleon recorded in 
Emmanuel-Auguste-Dieudonné, comte de Las Cases, Memorial 
de Sainte Héléne: Journal of the Private Life and Conversations of 
the Emperor Napoleon at Saint Helena, 1:10: “As to moral courage, 
I have very rarely met with the two o'clock in the morning kind. I 
mean, unprepared courage, that which is necessary on an un- 
expected occasion, and which, in spite of the most unforeseen 
events, leaves full freedom of judgment and decision.” Emerson 
had quoted this saying in the essay on Napoleon included in Rep- 
resentative Men, p. 233. In “Walking,” T writes, “Buonaparte may 
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talk of the 3 o’clock in the morning courage, but it is nothing to the 
courage which can sit down cheerfully at this hour in the afternoon 
over against one’s self whom you have known all the morning,-to 
starve out a garrison to whom you are bound by such strong ties of 
sympathy” (Excursions 2007, p. 188). 

3 Theophilus Brown was part-owner of a clothing store in 
Worcester. 

4 The September 1856 issue of Putnam’s Monthly printed Hig- 
ginson’s account of a trip to Mt. Katahdin that he and Brown had 
made. It was probably this issue that T was returning. 

5 The Worcester Transcript, a Whig paper, began publication in 
1851. 

6 A “racker” is a full-stride racehorse, as opposed to a trotter. 

7 T may allude here to the concluding lines of Whitman’s “Sun- 
Down Poem,’ from the second edition of Leaves of Grass (1856), 
which he mentions later in the letter: 

You have waited, you always wait, you dumb beautiful minis- 
ters! you novices! 

We receive you with free sense at last, and are insatiate hence- 
forward, 

Not you any more shall be able to foil us, or withhold your- 
selves from us, 

We use you, and do not cast you aside-we plant you perma- 
nently within us, 

We fathom you not-we love you-there is perfection in you also, 

You furnish your parts toward eternity, 

Great or small, you furnish your parts toward the soul. (p. 222) 

e As T reported to Blake in his November 19 letter, he and Alcott 
had visited Whitman (see p. 484). 

° The text of “Poem of Walt Whitman, an American” is the first 
of twelve untitled poems in the first edition of Leaves of Grass, 
published in 1855. The poem had this title only in the second, 1856 
edition. In the three editions published after 1856, it is titled “Walt 
Whitman,” and in the 1881-1882 and 1891-1892 editions it is “Song 
of Myself.” 

Later versions of “The Sun-Down Poem,’ which was first pub- 
lished in the 1856 edition, are titled “Crossing Brooklyn Ferry.” 

 T later used a version of this expression in “An Address on 
the Succession of Forest Trees”: “Though I do not believe that a 
plant will spring up where no seed has been, I have great faith in 
a seed-a, to me, equally mysterious origin for it. Convince me that 
you have a seed there, and I am prepared to expect wonders” (Ex- 
cursions 2007, pp. 181-182). 
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Copy-text: ALS (NN-BGC, Henry David Thoreau Collection, 1837- 
1917, Series III) 


Published: LVP 1865, 143-148; Life 1890, 160-161; FL 1894, 341-347; 
Life 1896, 118; T: Home 1902, 310, 311; FL 1906, 292-296; Life of HDT 
1917, 385, 386; Cor 1958, 442-445; Spiritual Seeker 2004, 140-144 


Editor’s Notes 

This letter is addressed “H. G. O. Blake / Worcester / Mass.” and 
postmarked “Concord Mass. Dec 8” 

Within this letter T makes several references to his stationery, 
which is letterhead from Eagleswood, where he had spent a month 
surveying for Marcus Spring. In the first sentence of the letter he 
indicates that he trimmed an engraving off the top of the leaf. Writ- 
ing vertically on manuscript p. 3 he comments about a browned 
spot, “Left on the stove too long.” (Presumably he was drying the 
ink.) On manuscript p. 5, above the first line on that page, he writes 
“Eagleswood again all cut off!” 

Irishman] PE; Irish- / man in MS 


Author’s Alterations 

Concord Dec 6 ’56] Eagleswood, Perth Amboy, N. J. printed above 
and cancelled 

Worcester] worcester 

had] interlined with a caret 

Depot] depot 

like] followed by cancelled to be 

Time] time 

Remind] remind 

shocked,] followed by cancelled and if we are shocked 

I] followed by cancelled am 


From Calvin Harlow Greene 
December 7, 1856 
Rochester Mich Dec 7'"/56 

My Dear Friend 

If you should come West on a lecturing tour this winter 
and should come into our State but not into our “neigh- 
borhood” be so kind as to inform me.- During the month 
of September last I had hoped & some expected to have 
seen you, but inexorable circumstances forbade- 
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“They stood in Silence, in their beauty, like two young 
trees of the plain, when the shower of Spring is on their 
leaves, and the loud winds are laid.” 
Some two months since I rec‘ a letter from my brother 
in Cal. and in it was something like the following, “Be- 
sides the papers above acknowledged I have received two 
books and on the wrapper was written ‘Ordered by your 
brother in Mich’- Ihave read them some and propose to, 
more, and have been much interested and profited in so 
doing. They are, to me, as an Oasis, to the weary traveller 
of a vast desart. The author I think somewhat Ishmaelit- 
ish? but I like him none the less for that. Except my hearty 
thanks until Iam better prepared to compensate you.” 
Thinking that you might be interested in that job of 
“Uncle Sam’s” I have inserted the forgoing- 
I still hope to see you, Sir. 
Believe me 
Your humble friend 
C. H. Greene 
Henry D. Thoreau. 
Concord Mass. 


Correspondent: See p. 398. 


1 Greene quotes from James Macpherson’s “Carric-Thura: A 
Poem” (see The Poems of Ossian, 1:436). 

2 Ishmael, Abrahams first son, was excluded from his inheri- 
tance rights in favor of his brother Isaac and expelled from the 
community. He became a proverbial figure of exile; his name con- 
notes “one at war with society” (OED). 


Copy-text: ALS (Sewall) 
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To Benjamin Bowen Wiley 
December 12, 1856 

Concord Dec 1256 
Dear Sir, 

I but recently returned from New Jersey after an absence 
of a little over a month, and found your letter awaiting me. 
I am glad to hear that you have walked with Newcomb, 
though I fear that you will not have many more opportu- 
nities to do so. I have no doubt that in his company you 
would ere long find yourself, if not on those White Moun- 
tains you speak of, yet on some equally high, though not 
laid down in the geographies. 

It is refreshing to hear of your earnest purposes with 
respect to your culture, & I can send you no better wish, 
than that they may not be thwarted by the cares and temp- 
tations of life. Depend on it, now is the accepted time,’ & 
probably you will never find yourself better disposed or 
freer to attend to your culture than at this moment. When 
They* who inspire us with the idea are ready, shall not we 
be ready also? 

I do not now remember anything which Confucius has 
said directly respecting man’s “origin, purpose, and des- 
tiny” He was more practical than that. He is full of wis- 
dom applied to human relations-to the Private Life*-the 
Family*-Government &c. It is remarkable that according 
to his own account the sum & substance of his teaching is, 
as you know, to Do as you would be done by. 

He also said-(I translate from the French) Conduct 
yourself suitably toward the persons of your family, then 
you will be able to instruct and to direct a nation of men”? 

“To nourish ones self with a little rice, to drink water, 
to have only his bended arm to support his head, is a state 
which has also its satisfaction. To be rich and honored by 
iniquitous means, is for me as the floating cloud which 
passes.” 

“As soon as a child is born we must respect its faculties; 
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the knowledge which will come to it by & by does not 
resemble at all its present state. If it arrives at the age of 
40 or 50 years, without having learned any thing, it is no 
more worthy of any respect.”* 

This last, I think, will speak to your condition. 

But at this rate I might fill many letters. 

Our acquaintance with the ancient Hindoos is not at all 
personal. The few names that can be relied on are very 
shadowy. It is however tangible works that we know. The 
best I think of are the Bhagvat-Geeta (an episode in an 
ancient heroic poem called the Mahabarata)-the Vedas- 
The Vishnu Purana-tThe Institutes of Menu-&c 

I cannot say that Swedenborg has been directly & prac- 
tically valuable to me, for I have not been a reader of him, 
except to a slight extent:-°but I have the highest regard 
for him and trust that I shall read all* his works in some 
world or other- He had a wonderful knowledge of our 
interior & spiritual life-though his illuminations are oc- 
casionally blurred by trivialities. He comes nearer to an- 
swering, or attempting to answer, literally, your questions 
concerning man’s origin purpose & destiny, than any of 
the worthies I have referred to. But I think that this is not 
altogether a recommendation; since such an answer to 
these questions cannot be discovered, any more than 
perpetual motion, for which no reward is now offered.* 
The noblest man it is, methinks, that knows, & by his life 
suggests, the most about these things. Crack away at these 
nuts however as long as you can-the very exercise will 
ennoble you-& you may get something better than the 
answer you expect- 

Yrrs Henry D. Thoreau 


Correspondent: See p. 464. 


1 “For he saith, I have heard thee in a time accepted, and in the 
day of salvation have I succoured thee: behold, now is the accepted 
time; behold, now is the day of salvation” (2 Cor. 6:2). 

2 T found the lines in Confucius et Mencius, p. 23, and translated 
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them into English in a commonplace book now in the Berg Collec- 
tion at the New York Public Library. 

3 T’s translation of Confucius et Mencius, p. 108, appears in his 
commonplace book in the Berg Collection. When he used this pas- 
sage in his compilation of “Ethnical Scriptures” titled “Sayings of 
Confucius” in the Dial (April 1843, p. 493), T drew on Joshua Marsh- 
man’s translation, The Works of Confucius. See Early Essays 1975, 
p. 140. 

4 T’s translation of Confucius et Mencius, p. 121, appears in his 
commonplace book in the Berg Collection. 

5 Scientific American had recently noted: “We have frequent in- 
quiries respecting a prize said to be offered by the British Govern- 
ment to the person who first discovers perpetual motion. No such 
reward has been offered-and if it were offered it never could be 
obtained for such a discovery will never be made” (“New Inven- 
tions,” Scientific American, October 18, 1856, 44). 


Copy-text: ALS (NN-BGC, Henry David Thoreau Collection, 1837- 
1917, Series III) 


Published: LVP 1865, 148-150; FL 1894, 349-352; FL 1906, 298-300; 
Cor 1958, 446-447 
Editor’s Notes 

This letter is addressed “B. B. Wiley Esq / Care of / Strong & Wiley / 
Chicago / Ill’; postmarked “Cf{illegible}d Mass. {illegible}, and en- 
dorsed “Dec 12, 1856 H D Thoreau” 

extent:—] PE; dash under colon in MS 


Author’s Alterations 
They] they 
Life] life 
Family] family 
all] inserted 


From Thomas Cholmondeley 
December 16, 1856 
Rome, December 16, 1856. 
My Dear Thoreau,- 
I wish that I was an accomplished young American 
lady, for then I could write the most elegant and “recher- 
ché” letters without any trouble or thought. But now, 
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being an Englishman, even my pleasures are fraught with 
toil and pain. Why, I have written several letters to you, 
but always, on reading them over to myself, I was obliged 
to burn them, because I felt they were bad letters, and 
insufficient for a passage of the ocean. To begin, then, a 
new and a good letter, I must acquaint you that I received 
your former communication, which gave me the sincer- 
est pleasure, since it informed me that the books which 
I sent came to hand, and were approved of. I had indeed 
studied your character closely, and knew what you would 
like. Besides, I had, even from our first acquaintance, a 
previous memory of you, like the vision of a landscape a 
man has seen, he cannot’ tell where. 

As for me, my life still continues (through the friend- 
ship of an unseen hand) a fountain of never-ending 
delight, a romance renewed every morning, and never 
smaller to-day than it was yesterday, but always enhanc- 
ing itself with every breath I draw. I delight myself, I love 
to live, and if I have been “run down” I am not aware of it. 

I often say to God, “What, O Lord, will you do with me 
in particular? Is it politics, or philosophical leisure, or 
war, or hunting, or what?” He always seems to answer, 
“Enjoy yourself, and leave the rest to itself” Hence every- 
thing® always happens at the right time and place, and 
rough and smooth ride together. There is an old Yorkshire 
gentleman-a great-grandfather of ninety-who promises 
to see his hundred yet, before he flits. This man was asked 
lately (he has had his troubles, too) “what of all things he 
should like best.” The merry old squire laughed, and de- 
clared that “he should like of all things to begin and live 
his life over again, in any condition, almost,-he was not 
particular.” Now, I am like the squire in my appreciation 
of life. It is so great a matter to exist pleasurably. The sen- 
sation of Being! 

Thus much about myself. As for my Phenomena, I have 
seen and thought and done quite up to my highest mark; 
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but I will not weary you with descriptions of the Crimea, 
Constantinople, or even Rome, whence I am now writing. 

But one thing I will attempt to tell you. I saw the great 
explosion when the Windmill Magazine blew up.’ I was 
out at sea, a good ten miles from the spot. The day was 
fine; suddenly the heaven was rent open by a pillar of fire, 
which seemed ready to tear the very firmament down. It 
was like the “idea” of the hottest oven. As it hung (for it 
lasted while you might count) on the horizon, the earth 
shook and the sea trembled, and we felt the ship quiver- 
ing under us. It was felt far and wide like an earthquake. 
We held our breath and felt our beating hearts. Presently 
we recovered, and the first feeling in every heart was, 
“Better go home after that!” The roaring noise was, I am 
told, tremendous. Strange that I cannot at all recollect it! I 
only saw the apparition and felt the shock.... 

The English temper keeps very war-like®. They want 
another turn with Russia.* But since Europe is now pretty 
well closed up, it seems to be the general impression that 
Asia will be the field of the next Russian war: and who 
knows how long it may last when once it begins? They 
descending from their Riphean hills,* hordes of poor and 
hardy Tartars,-Gog and Magog and their company; we 
ascending, with the immense resources of India behind 
us, towards the central regions, the scarce-explored back- 
bone of Asia. The ruins of long-forgotten cities half buried 
in sand, the shattered temples of preadamite giants, the 
Promethean cliffs themselves,° will ring with the clang of 
many a battle, with the wail of great defeats and the de- 
lirious transports of victory. There is a very old English 
prophecy now in circulation, “that the hardest day would 
come when we should have to fight against men having 
snow on their helmets.” So that superstition swells the 
anti-Russian tide. 

I have seen something of Turks, Greeks, Frenchmen, 
and Italians, and they impress me thus: the Turk, brave, 
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honest, religious; the Greek, unclean, lying, a slave, and the 
son of a slave; the Frenchman, light-hearted, clever, and 
great in small things; the Italian, great, deep, ingenious. I 
would put him first. He is greater than the Frenchman. 
Having been in the Redan, the Malakoff,’ etc., I am truly 
astonished at the endurance of the Russians. The filth 
and misery of those horrid dens were beyond expression. 
Even the cleanest part of our own camp swarmed with 
vermin. I caught an aristocrat-a member of Parliament- 
one day stopped for a flea-hunt in his tent. Though too 
late for any regular engagement, I managed to experience 
the sensation of being under fire.° It is only pleasurable 
for about a quarter of an hour; in short, it soon fatigues, 
like a second-rate concert. The missiles make strange and 
laughable sounds sometimes,-whistling and crowing and 
boiling. Watching them moving through the air from the 
north side of the harbor, they seemed to come so slow! 
The Crimea is a beautiful country,-the air clear, hilly, 
clothed with brushwood’; the pine on the hill, and the 
vine in the valley. It is a fine country for horseback, and 
many a good ride I had through it. I see that I am falling 
into description, whether I will or no. The Bosphorus 
and the Sea of Marmora-indeed, all the neighborhood 
of Stamboul-are charming, in spite of rags, dirt, and dis- 
ease. Nature has done her utmost here, and the view from 
the Seraskier’s Tower” is the finest in the world. The Turk- 
ish ladies (for I saw plenty of beauties in the bazaars) are, 
in figure, like our own; that is, “very fat.” The Turk and the 
Briton seem to agree that a good breed cannot be got out 
of lean kine." In the face, however, they excel ours; the 
lines are more regular. In expression, babies; in gait, wad- 
dling; the teeth often rotten from too much sweetmeat. 
There was an English lady at Stamboul who had trav- 
eled with a bashaw’s favorite wife.” They were put in one 
cabin on board a ship. She told us how the favorite be- 
haved: how she was laughing and crying and praying in 
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a breath; how she was continually falling fast asleep and 
snoring loudly, waking up again in a few minutes; she 
was the merest infant, and as fat as a little pig; lastly, how 
the bashaw was always popping into the cabin, to see 
what she was about, at all hours, and cared nothing for 
the English lady, though she was sometimes® quite en 
déshabillé. 

I met Abdel Kadir” in the East. He is a very handsome 
man, with mild, engaging manners, a face deadly pale, 
very fine eyes, beard, and hands. Very like one of your 
Southerners, some of whom are not to be surpassed. 
He is now residing at Damascus. I noted the Circassians 
to be a fine race, very tall and well made, with high fea- 
tures; grave and fierce, and yet sweet withal. They wear 
high caps, and carry an armful of daggers and pistols. 
The feet and hands long and small. They have, too, a fine, 
light, high-going step, full of spring and elasticity, like the 
gait of a high-mettled horse. “Incessu patuit.” But every 
nation has a motion of its own. Among the boatmen on 
the Bosphorus I saw many faces and figures very like the 
same class at Hong-Kong and on the Canton River in 
China. Both have a Tartar look. Mongolians, I imagine. 

I think I should like, as I grow older and more stay-at- 
home, to pay attention to the subject of “breeding.” Aston- 
ishing facts come out upon inquiry. Now, sheep, horses, 
dogs, and men should be more closely watched. I see al- 
ready some things. I see that Nature is always flowing. She 
will not let you fix her, and she refuses to be caught out by 
any process of exhaustion. There is always somewhat un- 
known, and that somewhat is everything. You may think 
that you have exhausted the chances of vice and disease 
by putting the best always together. Now, if you merely put 
the best together, you will have either no breed or a very 
bad one. There is something in the “black sheep” which 
the better one loses. There is something divine, which is 
pity to lose, even in the most barbarous stock. Lord Byron 
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said that the finest man and the best boxer he ever met 
told him that he was the offspring of positive deformity, 
and that he had brothers still finer than himself.° On the 
other hand, I know a young gentleman who is an abso- 
lute baboon, but the son of a good-looking father and a 
mother of a race famous for beauty. But the family crest 
is a baboon, and it came out after the lapse of centuries. 

A student of family pictures will observe, in a good gal- 
lery, how the same face comes and goes. It will some- 
times sleep for three hundred years. A certain expression 
of countenance is in a certain family; some change takes 
place,-perhaps they lose an estate or gain a peerage; it 
goes, and turns up again in another branch which never 
had it before. Is not Walker the best representative of old 
Rolf Ganger?” I think that both gang the same gait. 

This is enchanted ground,-St. Peter’s, the Pantheon, the 
Coliseum, etc. But let me tell you what attracts me most 
in Rome and its neighborhood. It is the lake and woods of 
the ancient Alba Longa, the mother city of Rome, which 
you see clearly and well in the distance (about 14 miles 
off). The lake, which is very large, many miles round, is 
in the crater of an old volcano, and therefore high up. It 
is surrounded by woods, chiefly of holm oaks; but here 
are also the stone pine, the common deciduous oak, and 
other fine trees. These woods are pierced by numerous 
beautiful walks. 

[Here follows a sketch of the neighborhood of the Alban 
lake.]9 

This little map will give you some inkling of these beau- 
tiful hills, of the lake of Alba and its sister Nemi. You will 
see that the colonists moved northwest* to found Rome; 
you will imagine, when you stand on the bank of the lake, 
where is the long ridge or street whence the old city (all 
long ago gone) took its name, that you are at a height 
sufficient to see all the country round; yet you have got 
the Monte Calvo, with the old temple (now a convent) of 
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Jupiter Latiaris at your back and many hundred feet above 
you (perhaps a thousand). What a position for a city! What 
an eagle’s nest! Here is every variety of scenery, with the 
sea quite plainly seen to the west. Hence you wind up 
through a modern town, called Rocca di Papa, and across 
a section of Hannibal’s camp (you remember when he 
came so near Rome), which is another mountain basin, 
towards the temple aforesaid, where the thirty Latin cities 
used to sacrifice. The holy road to the top of the mountain 
still remains. It is very narrow, and flagged with great un- 
even stones. Algidus (not so high) lies behind. To the east, 
across the Campagna, are the Sabine hills, with Tibur in 
their bosom, and the old temple of Bona Dea on a great 
hill near it. The Etrurian hills are to the north, behind 
Rome, and Soracte, a little isolated shelf of rock, stands 
midway between them and the Sabine. Snow on Soracte 
marks a very hard winter. You remember the ode, “Vides 
ut alta, etc.,... Soracte.’?° 

And now to come to yourself. I have your two letters by 
me, and read them over with deep interest. You are not 
living altogether as I could wish. You ought to have so- 
ciety. A college, a conventual life is for“ you. You should 
be the member of some society not yet formed. You want 
it greatly, and without this you will be liable to moulder 
away as you get older. Forgive my English plainness of 
speech. Your love for, and intimate acquaintance with, 
Nature is ancillary to some affection which you have not 
yet discovered. 

The great Kant never dined alone. Once, when there 
was a danger’ of the’ empty dinner table, he sent his valet 
out, bidding him catch the first man he could find and 
bring him in!” So necessary was the tonic, the effervesc- 
ing cup of conversation, to his deeper labors. Laughter, 
chatter, politics, and even the prose of ordinary talk is bet- 
ter than nothing. Are there no clubs in Boston? The lonely 
man is a diseased man, I greatly fear. See how carefully 
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Mr. Emerson avoids it; and yet, who dwells, in all essen- 
tials, more religiously free than he? Now, I would have 
you one of a well-knit society or guild, from which rays of 
thought and activity might emanate, and penetrate every 
corner of your country. By such a course you would not 
lose Nature. But supposing that reasons, of which I can 
know nothing, determine you to remain in “quasi” retire- 
ment; still, let not this retirement be too lonely. Take up 
every man as you take up a leaf, and look attentively at 
him’. This would be easy for you, who have such powers 
of observation, and of attracting the juices of all you meet 
to yourself. Even I, who have no such power, somehow 
find acquaintances, and nobody knows what I get from 
those about me. They give me all they have, and never 
suspect it. What treasures I gleaned at Concord! And I 
remember at Boston, at my lodgings, the worthy people 
only held out a week, after which I was the friend of the 
family, and chattered away like a magpie, and was in- 
cluded in their religious services. I positively loved them 
before I went away. I wish I lived near you, and that you 
could somehow originate some such society as I have in 
my head. 

What you are engaged in I suspect to be Meditations 
on the Higher Laws as they show themselves in Common 
Things. This, if well weaved, may become a great work; 
but I fear that this’ kind of study may become too des- 
ultory. Try a history. How if you could write the sweet, 
beautiful history of Massachusetts? Positively, there is an 
immense field open. Or take Concord,-still better, per- 
haps. As for myself, so enamored am I of history that it 
is my intention, if I live long enough, to write a history of 
Salop; and I will endeavor to strike out something entirely 
new, and to put county history where it ought to be. Take 
the spirit of Walton and a’ spice of White“! It would be a 
great labor and a grand achievement,-one for which you 
are singularly qualified. 
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By being “run down” I suppose you mean a little 
“hipped,’-a disorder which no one escapes. I have had 
it so badly as to have meditated suicide more than once. 
But it goes away with the merest trifle, and leaves you 
stronger than ever. Ordinary men of the world defeat 
the enemy with a sop, such as getting drunk or having 
a woman; but this is a bad plan, and only successful for 
a time. He is better defeated by sobriety or a change of 
scene, such as your trip to the Connecticut River. “He is 
beginning to preach now,’ you will say. Well, then, let us 
have a turn at politics and literature. I was certain from 
the first that Buchanan would be President,” because I 
felt sure that the“ Middle States are not with the North. 
Nor is the North itself in” earnest. You are fond of human- 
ity, but you like commerce, and a great heap, and a big 
name better. Of course you do. Besides, your principle 
and bond of union appears to be most negative,-you do 
not like slavery. Is there any positive root of strength in 
the North? Where and what? Your civilization is all in 
embryo, and what will come out no one can predict. At 
present, is there not a great thinness and poverty? Mag- 
nas inter opes inops!*> You have indeed in New England 
the genius of liberty, and for construction and manage- 
ment; you have a wonderful aplomb, and are never off 
your feet. But when I think of your meagreness of inven- 
tion, and your’ absurd whims and degraded fancies of 
spirit-rapping’,*® etc., and the unseemly low ebb of your 
ordinary literature, I tremble. 

You have one Phcenix,-the greatest man since Shake- 
speare, I believe,-but where is the rest of the choir? Why, 
the men that promise best-such as Channing, some of 
whose poems are admirable-do not go down; and they 
never will as long as newspaper novels are in request. It 
is the same as in England,-all is fragmentary, poor, and 
draggletail. There is no continence. A perfectly beautiful 
conception, generously born and bred, such as Schiller’s 
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Cranes of Ibycus or The Diver,”’ is simply impossible in 
such a state of things. And observe, I would affirm the 
very same thing of England as it is at this hour. There is no 
poetry, and very little or no literature. We are drenched 
with mawkish lollipops,” and clothed in tawdry rags. I am 
sorry to see even in Mr. Emerson’s Traits of England” that 
one or two chapters are far inferior to the rest of the book. 
He knows it, no doubt. He has sinned against his concep- 
tion herein in order to accommodate the public with a 
few sugarplums. Those chapters will hurt the book, which 
would otherwise be, like his Essays,” of perfect propor- 
tion and of historical beauty. I have seen some fragments 
by a certain W. Whitman, who appears to be a strong 
man. But why write fragments? It is not modest. Com- 
pleteness of conception is the very first element of that 
sweet wonder which I know not how to call by its right 
name. There is a man we both of us respect and admire,- 
Carlyle; but has he not damaged his own’ hand beyond 
cure? He drives a cart, and strikes against every stone he 
sees. He has no “perception” of the highest kind. A good 
preacher, but after all a creaking, bumping, tortuous, in- 
volved, and visionary author. 

I wonder what Emerson will give us for his next book. 
The only new books in England I have seen are Froude’s 
History,” of which I cannot speak too highly, and a report 
on India by Lord Dalhousie," very able and businesslike. 
There are also the Russian accounts of the battle of Inker- 
man (which were printed in the Times), curious and 
able. Grey’s Polynesian legend is getting old, but we have 
Sandwich on Kars and Russell’s admirable account of the 
Crimean campaign, of which I need say nothing. His ex- 
cellent letters from Moscow will also form a good book. 
Ihad forgot Maurice’s and Kingsley’s last, and Mansfield’s 
Paraguay.” (Read that.) Truly the list grows. Our poems, 
such as Arnold’s, Sydney Dobell’s, and Owen Meredith’s, 
are the very dregs and sweepings of imitation.*° Alexander 
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Smith’s last I have not seen, but it is no great haul, I hear,- 
small potatoes!’ But they talk of a Catholic priest of the 
name of Stoddart,-that he has written well. 

Burton’s African and Arabian travels, Arthur Stanley’s 
Palestine, Cotton’s Public Works of India, are all good and 
sound. We ought to have a book from Livingstone be- 
fore long. He is now on his way home, after having suc- 
ceeded in traversing Africa,-a feat never accomplished 
before. (He is at home, and going out again.) Newman 
on Universities ought to be good. The other day a man 
asked me, “Have you ever read the Chronicles of the Em- 
peror Baber?” I had never even heard of them before. 
He said they outdid Czesar’s. Was he imposing upon my 
ignorance?! 

The books above mentioned I will endeavor to get when 
I visit England in the spring; some indeed I have already, 
and will send them to you. I want you to send me a copy 
of Emerson’s Poems,” which I cannot obtain, do what I 
will. Also please obtain for me a catalogue (you'll hear of 
it at the Boston Athenaeum) of your local histories in the 
United States.*° There are hundreds of them, I believe; a 
list has been made which I want to examine. I suppose 
you are well versed in the French works written by early 
travelers and missioners on America. Would you tell me 
one or two of the best authors of Canadian or Louisianian 
research?” I am at present working at an essay on Amer- 
ica, which gives me great pleasure and no little pain. I 
have a conception of America surveyed as “one thought;” 
but the members are not yet forthcoming. I have not yet 
written above a page or two. I have also been engaged 
upon Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra, and indeed 
in other ways. For my daily reading I am taking Tasso’s 
Jerusalem, Chateaubriand’s Génie, and sometimes a little 
Tacitus; and I also read the Bible every day. 

Farewell, dear Thoreau. Give my best love to your fa- 
ther, mother, and sister, and to old Channing; and convey 
my respect to Mr. Emerson and Mr. Alcott; and when next 
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you go to Boston, call at my old lodgings, and give my re- 
gards to them there. If you write to Morton,* don’t for- 
get me there. He is a clever lad, is n’t he? Also my respect 
to Mr. Theodore Parker, whose sermons are rather to be 
heard than read. 
Ever yours, and not in haste, 
Thos. Cholmondeley. 
Posted in London February 22, 1857.“ 


Correspondent: See p. 307. 


1 “Rare, choice, exotic; far-fetched, obscure” (OED). 

2 Cholmondeley describes an explosion that took place on No- 
vember 15, 1855, near Inkerman, a port town to the east of Sevas- 
topol, in a storehouse the French had named the “Parc d’artillerie 
du Moulin [windmill].” The storehouse had been used by the 
French and English during the Siege of Sevastopol for powder mu- 
nitions, and after the taking of the city it held more than forty-five 
tons of gunpowder. The French general ordered that some of the 
munitions be moved, and during this process one of the workers 
noticed a fragment of a bomb that had been mixed with some of 
the powder. The worker removed it and threw it to the side, where 
it landed on rocks already covered with powder. The impact must 
have generated sparks: the explosion followed immediately. See 
A. Sébastien Kauffmann, La Russie et l'Europe, vol. 1, pt. 2 of His- 
toire de la guerre d’Orient (Paris: Gustave Barba, [ca. 1856-1872]), 
pp. 66-67. 

According to the London Times of November 20, 1855, three 
magazines of French munitions containing “30,000 kilogrammes 
of powder, 600,000 cartridges, 300 charged shells, and other pro- 
jectiles” exploded, killing thirty French troops and wounding a 
hundred more. The blast touched off secondary explosions in the 
nearby English siege train, inflicting additional casualties. 

3 Winfried Baumgart contrasts the French opposition to continu- 
ing a war that had taken such a terrible toll in such a distant place 
with the sentiment in England: 

The state of mind in Britain as to the continuation of the war 
against Russia was quite different from that in France. The 
Times ... as good a barometer of public opinion as one can 
think of, called the conquest of Sevastopol “a preliminary op- 
eration” Palmerston emphasized that “Russia was not yet ‘half 
beaten enough’” The generals on the spot and the War Office 
in London were burning to obliterate the memory of the mis- 
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management of the war in the preceding winter and eager to 
demonstrate that they were quite up to the task of waging a 
new winter campaign and a campaign in 1856. Efforts for re- 
cruiting foreign legions were in full swing, and the dockyards 
were bustling with activity building a formidable new armada 
for operations in the Baltic-against Kronstadt, the “Sevastopol 
of the North” -in 1856. (Crimean War 1999, p. 163) 

* Cholmondeley uses an archaic term for “a mountain range be- 
lieved to be located in the extreme north of Europe, often identified 
with the Urals” (OED). 

5 “Gog” and “Magog” are names that appear in prophetic de- 
scriptions of a war at the end of the world in Ezekiel and Reve- 
lation, and also appear in many other religious texts. The names 
often are associated with the East. See Rev. 20:7-8: “And when the 
thousand years are expired, Satan shall be loosed out of his prison, 
And shall go out to deceive the nations which are in the four quar- 
ters of the earth, Gog and Magog, to gather them together to battle: 
the number of whom is as the sand of the sea.” According to Chris- 
topher Marsh, the identification of these names with Russia dates 
at least to the Primary Chronicle, also known as The Tale of Bygone 
Years, a Russian historical text that begins with mythical origins 
of the Slavic peoples: “Russians and Ukrainians [are] two peoples 
with a long history of looking to the Bible for clues to their past and 
future. At least as far back as the Primary Chronicle, the Rus’ looked 
to scripture for such clues and found them from Genesis to Revela- 
tions. They were the descendants of Noah's third son, Japheth, giv- 
ing themselves direct lineage to the diluvian period, and they were 
of the tribe of Magog (or Gog), in the land of Rosh” (Religion and 
the State in Russia and China [London: Continuum, 2011], p. 254). 

€ The Caucasus mountain range was the site where the titan Pro- 
metheus was said to have been chained to a rock and tortured by 
Zeus for his gift of fire to mankind, or for other transgressions, in 
the various versions of this seminal Greek myth. The region is at the 
border of Europe and Asia and has often been the site of exchange 
and conflict between inhabitants of the two continents. 

7 A possible source of this image is Charles Mackay’s Memoirs of 
Extraordinary Popular Delusions, which includes several prophe- 
cies made by Robert Nixon of Cheshire, England, in the seventeenth 
century. Nixon predicted that “[f]oreign nations shall invade En- 
gland with snow on their helmets, and shall bring plague, famine, 
and murder in the skirts of their garments.’ Mackay goes on to say 
that this prophecy “is supposed by the old women to foretell most 
clearly the coming war with Russia” (1:200-201). 
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ë The Great and Little Redan and the Malakhov were bastions to 
the west of Sevastopol that formed part of the outlying defenses of 
the fortress and the city. They were first attacked by the Allies on 
June 18, 1855, with the French assaulting the Little Redan and the 
Malakhov and the British moving on the Great Redan. Both armies 
were repulsed, and the losses were severe. At noon on September 
8 another assault was launched: French troops took the Malakhov, 
but neither the British nor the French were able to hold the Great 
or Little Redan. All of the bastions had been heavily damaged by 
repeated Allied bombardments, however, and the Russians chose 
to retreat. On September 12 the Allies took possession of the ruins 
of Sevastopol. See Crimean War 1999, pp. 150-162. 

° Cholmondeley must have reached Sevastopol after the last 
stage of the siege, which took place from June to August 1855. Hos- 
tilities continued into October, however, so he had probably had a 
number of opportunities to experience being shelled. 

© Seraskier’s Tower, which was built in 1828 during the reign of 
Ottoman Sultan Mahmud II (1808-1839), stands on the summit of 
the tallest hill in Constantinople in the courtyard of the Turkish 
ministry of war, called the Seraskierate. The tower, which is almost 
280 feet tall, is a sixteen-sided polygon made of white marble from 
nearby Marmora (now Paros), Greece. 

u “Kine” is an archaic plural form of “cow.” 

2 “Bashaw” is an earlier form of the title “pasha,” “a Turkish of- 
ficer of high rank, as a military commander or a provincial gover- 
nor” (OED). 

3 En déshabillé describes a state of being partially or carelessly 
dressed. 

4 “Abd al-Qadir ibn Muhyi al-Din (1807?-1883) was a prominent 
Algerian military and political leader. He led a revolt against the 
French, who had invaded Algeria in 1830. He succeeded in expel- 
ling the French in the 1830s but they regained control in 1843 and 
he surrendered to them in 1847. He was imprisoned in France until 
1852, when he was released and exiled first to Brusa and then to 
Damascus, where he remained until his death. 

5 Cholmondeley illustrates his observation that members of na- 
tional and ethnic groups share characteristic features and behav- 
iors with a Latin phrase from Virgil, Aeneid, 1:405. Aeneas has been 
speaking to his mother, the goddess Venus, who has disguised 
herself; after the conversation she moves away and he suddenly 
recognizes her: et vera incessa patuit dea, “and in her step she was 
revealed, a very goddess” (Loeb). 

1 Cholmondeley’s source is probably a letter from Byron to John 
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Murray dated March 25, 1821, in which Byron recorded the follow- 

ing anecdote: 
Several years ago, at Mr. Angelo’s fencing rooms, when I was a 
pupil of him and of Mr. Jackson [the champion bare-knuckle 
boxer “Gentleman” John Jackson (1769-1845)|, who had the 
use of his rooms in Albany on the alternate days, I recollect a 
gentleman named B—Il—gh—t, remarkable for his strength, 
and the fineness of his figure.... As the by-standers were one 
day admiring his athletic proportions, he remarked to us, that 
he had five brothers as tall and strong as himself, and that 
their father and mother were both crooked, and of very small 
stature;-I think he said, neither of them five feet high. (The 
Works of Lord Byron, 6:392) 

7 “Walker” is probably William Walker (1824-1860), an American 
filibusterer who had led revolutions in Mexico and in Nicaragua, 
where he had become president in July 1856. The story of Rolf the 
Ganger or Walker (860?-931?) appears in Snorri Sturluson, The 
Heimskringla; or, Chronicle of the Kings of Norway. Rolf invaded 
and acquired a portion of what is now Normandy. 

8 In this paragraph and the one following Sanborn’s bracketed 
note, Cholmondeley describes the features of the Alban Hills and 
Lakes Albano and Nemi. The area, southeast of Rome, overlooks 
the plains of ancient Latium (Cholmondeley’s “Campagna” ). The 
peoples of Latium were the Latins; the colonizers of Rome were 
said to have come from Alba Longa, an important Latin city founded, 
by tradition, about 1152 BCE. The temple of Jupiter Latiaris, situated 
on the highest of the Alban Hills, Monte Cavo, was the site of an an- 
nual ritual, the feriae Latinae, at which representatives of a group 
of affiliated Latin cities, known as the Latin League (Cholmonde- 
ley’s “thirty Latin cities”) sacrificed to Jupiter. 

In the Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography, Sir William 
Smith describes the prospect from Monte Cavo looking toward 
Rome as “a green mountain plain, commonly known as the Campo 
di Annibale, from the belief-wholly unsupported by any ancient 
authority-that it was at one time occupied by the Carthaginian 
general” (Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1854), 1:92. 

The temple of the goddess Bona Dea, who was worshipped by 
women only, was located on the Aventine Hill, which rises above 
the Tiber. 

2 Sanborn supplies this note in place of the sketch. The manu- 
script of the letter is no longer extant. 

2° Cholmondeley quotes part of the beginning of an ode by Hor- 
ace; the full clause is “Vides ut alta stet nive candidum Soracte” 
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(vol. 1, Odes, 1.9.1-2): “Seest thou how Soracte stands glistening in 
its mantle of snow” (Loeb). T quotes a longer section of the same 
ode in a January 23, 1840, letter to his sisters in which he describes 
the hard winter in Concord; see Cor 1 2013, pp. 58-63. 

a The anecdote comes from The Philosophy of Kant: Lectures 
by Victor Cousin, p. lxxxi. Kant’s servant was Martin Lampe (1734- 
1806), aretired soldier. 

2 Izaak Walton (1594?-1683) was an English writer whose Com- 
pleat Angler T alluded to in a college essay: “Honest old Izaak 
Walton has done much in his quaint style, to impart an interest to 
quiet haunts and streams” (Early Essays 1975, p. 33). Gilbert White 
(1720-1793), an English naturalist and ornithologist, was the author 
of The Natural History of Selborne, which T owned and quoted in 
his Journal. 

233 “Hipped” is a variant spelling of “hypp’d,” a contraction mean- 
ing “affected with hypochondria.” In the nineteenth century, the 
term hypochondria usually referred to a “morbid depression of 
spirits; the ‘blues,” rather than to an unfounded belief that one is 
suffering from a serious disease (OED). 

24 James Buchanan (1791-1868) of Pennsylvania, who had served 
for many years in the U.S. Congress and had been minister to Rus- 
sia and England, was the Democratic Party candidate in the 1856 
presidential election. Buchanan was a conservative with ideologi- 
cal ties to the South. He won easily, defeating the Republican Par- 
ty’s John C. Frémont, the explorer, and former President Millard 
Fillmore, the nominee of the Know-Nothings. 

35 Horace, vol. 1, Odes, 3.16.28: “a beggar in the midst of mighty 
wealth” (Loeb). 

7° Cholmondeley and T may have discussed spirit-rapping, a form 
of communication with the dead, when Cholmondeley stayed with 
the Thoreau family in fall 1854. In a letter of July 13, 1852, T had 
written to his sister Sophia, “Concord is just as idiotic as ever in 
relation to the spirits and their knockings”; Sophia herself partici- 
pated, with her mother, Lydian Emerson, and Lucy Jackson Brown, 
in table-tipping sessions led by Concordian Augustus Merrick (see 
p. 113 and pp. 115-116, note 5). 

7 Friedrich Schiller published his ballads “Die Kraniche des 
Ibykus” (“The Cranes of Ibycus”) and “Der Taucher” (“The Diver”) 
in the Musen-Almanach fiir das Jahr 1798, pp. 267-277 and 119-130. 

28 Cholmondeley uses the expression “mawkish lollipops” in the 
sense of a “showy” or “‘luscious’ literary composition” that lacks 
substance (OED). The OED cites this letter as only the second use 
of the term “lollipop” in this sense. 
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2 Emerson’s English Traits, published in Boston in August 1856, 
appeared in London in early September of that year, published by 
G. Routledge. 

3° Emerson’s Essays (1841) and Essays: Second Series (1844) were 
both published in England the same year they appeared in the U.S. 

3 James Anthony Froude published the first two volumes of his 
twelve-volume History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the 
Death of Elizabeth in April 1856 (the title of the last two volumes 
is History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada). In 1849, T had sent Froude an inscribed copy of 
A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers; see pp. 32-33. 

32 James Andrew Broun Ramsay (1812-1860), tenth Earl and first 
Marquis of Dalhousie, was governor general of India from 1848 to 
1856. He oversaw an active policy of annexation, adding Punjab, 
Lower Burma, and Oudh to the British rule. Dalhousie wrote each 
year an “Annual Report” that detailed the activities of his adminis- 
tration in India. Cholmondeley may, however, refer to the official 
minute, or memorandum, dated February 28, 1856, and published 
May 30, 1856, in which Dalhousie summarized and reviewed his 
administration in India. 

33 Cholmondeley refers to The Russian Account of the Battle of 
Inkerman (1856). In a preface to the volume, the translator, who 
identifies himself only as “B’; describes the book as “a translation 
of a pamphlet which was published at Berlin in the early part of the 
year 1855” and notes that a “version of a part of it soon afterwards 
appeared in the ‘Times.” On May 9, 1855, the Times had published 
an article by its Berlin correspondent titled “A Russian Account of 
the Battle of Inkermann.” 

34 Cholmondeley refers to Sir George Grey, Polynesian Mythol- 
ogy, and Ancient Traditional History of the New Zealand Race, and 
Humphry Sandwith, A Narrative of the Siege of Kars. Sir William 
Howard Russell, known as the first modern war correspondent, 
published a two-volume history, The War: From the Landing at 
Gallipoli to the Death of Lord Raglan (1855) and The War: From 
the Death of Lord Raglan to the Evacuation of the Crimea (1856). 
The London Times sent Russell to Moscow in August 1856; between 
September 9, 1856, and January 23, 1857, the paper published four- 
teen feature pieces by Russell on events in Russia, beginning with 
one on the coronation of Tsar Alexander II. 

3 It is not clear which of Frederick Denison Maurice’s books 
Cholmondeley has in mind, but he probably means either Learn- 
ing and Working or the second edition of The Patriarchs and Law- 
givers. Charles Kingsley’s most recent book was the well-known 
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Westward Ho! Cholmondeley also refers to Charles Blachford 
Mansfield, Paraguay, Brazil, and the Plate. 

3° Cholmondeley’s list includes Matthew Arnold, Poems, 2nd ser.; 
Sydney Thompson Dobell, England in Time of War; and Owen Mer- 
edith, Clytemnestra, the Earl’s Return, the Artist, and Other Poems. 
(“Owen Meredith” was the pseudonym of Edward Robert Bulwer- 
Lytton, first Earl of Lytton, who is best known for his novels.) 

37 In 1855 Alexander Smith published Sonnets on the War, a forty- 
seven-page volume that Smith wrote with Sydney Dobell. 

38 Cholmondeley refers to Richard Francis Burton, First Footsteps 
in East Africa; or, An Exploration of Harar and Personal Narrative 
of a Pilgrimage to El-Medinah and Meccah; Arthur Penrhyn Stan- 
ley, Sinai and Palestine in Connection with Their History; and Sir 
Arthur Thomas Cotton, Public Works in India: Their Importance. 
David Livingstone did, in fact, publish Missionary Travels and 
Researches in South Africa in 1857. Cholmondeley’s list also in- 
cludes John Henry Newman, The Office and Work of Universities, 
and Babur, Emperor of Hindustan, Memoirs of Zehir-Ed-Din Mu- 
hammed Baber. 

39 Emerson’s Poems was issued in December 1846 (with an 1847 
copyright) by James Munroe in Boston and by Chapman, Brothers 
in London. 

+ Based on an incomplete and unpublished draft of T’s response 
to this request, Cholmondeley means Hermann Ernst Ludewig, 
the Literature of American Local History: A Bibliographical Essay. 
T later obtained a copy of the book for himself, as indicated in the 
bibliographical catalog in Robert Sattelmeyer’s T’s Reading, p. 227. 
In the draft, now in the Morgan Library & Museum, T writes that he 
was unable to find the book but that Cholmondeley would proba- 
bly be able to get it at the British Museum. T recommends Obadiah 
Rich, Bibliotheca Americana Nova: A Catalogue of Books Relating 
to America, in Various Languages...., 2 vols. (London: Rich and 
Sons, 1846). 

“ T's draft response, which is incomplete, includes one title about 
Canada and Louisiana: Georges-Barthélemi Faribault, Catalogue 
d'ouvrages sur l'histoire de l'Amérique: Et en particulier sur celle du 
Canada, de la Louisiane, de l’Acadie, et autres lieux ci-devant con- 
nus sous le nom de Nouvelle-France (Québec: W. Cowan, 1837). 

2 Cholmondeley is reading Torquato Tasso’s epic poem about 
the First Crusade, La Gierusalemme Liberata (Jerusalem Delivered), 
first published in 1581 and available in many English translations; 
François-René, vicomte de Chateaubriand, Génie du Christian- 
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isme (The Genius of Christianity), published in 1802; and the great 
historian and prose stylist, Publius Cornelius Tacitus (56-c. 120). 

8 Edwin Morton. In an unpublished letter of March 17, 1860, 
owned by David Sewall, Morton thanks T for allowing him to bor- 
row and read Cholmondeley’s letters. Morton went to England 
soon after he wrote the March 17 letter, to avoid subpoena in the 
Congressional investigation into John Brown’s raid on Harpers 
Ferry-he was an associate of Gerrit Smith, one of the “secret six” 
who aided Brown. In a letter of April 23, 1861, Cholmondeley writes, 
“The last I heard about you all was from Morton who was in En- 
gland about a year ago; & I hope that he has got over his difficulties 
& is now in his own country again” (Cor 1958, p. 612). 

“ Cholmondeley mailed this letter from London with his letter of 
February 22, 1857, in which he wrote, “You see I’ve saved this letter 
which is the best I ever wrote you (for I burnt the rest) & posted it in 
Town. For Rome being so uncertain a Post I thought ‘better wait till 
I get to Town’; & send it properly” (Cor 1958, p. 466). 


Copy-text: “T and Cholmondeley” 1893, 746-751 


Published: “T and Cholmondeley” 1893, 746-751; Life of HDT 1917, 
306, 306-308; Cor 1958, 448-455 


Editor’s Notes 
war-like] PE; war- / like in copy-text 
brushwood] PE; brush- / wood in copy-text 
spirit-rapping] PE; spirit- / rapping in copy-text 


Substantive Variants 

The text of this letter is based on a published source, “T and 
Cholmondeley” 1893; potentially authoritative substantive read- 
ings in Life of HDT 1917 are reported below. 

for] in copy-text; not for in Life of HDT 1917 

a danger] in copy-text; danger in Life of HDT 1917 

the] in copy-text; an in Life of HDT 1917 

look attentively at him] in copy-text; look at him attentively in 
Life of HDT 1917 

that this] in copy-text; this in Life of HDT 1917 

Walton and a] in copy-text; Izaak Walton, with a in Life of HDT 
1917 

White] in copy-text; Gilbert White in Life of HDT 1917 

sure that the] in copy-text; sure the in Life of HDT 1917 

itself in] in copy-text; itself yet in in Life of HDT 1917 

and your] in copy-text; your in Life of HDT 1917 

his own] in copy-text; his in Life of HDT 1917 
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From Benjamin Bowen Wiley 
December 21, 1856 

Chicago Dec 21. 1856 
Mr Thoreau 

So much time had elapsed since I wrote you that I 
feared I should get no reply; I was therefore surprised & 
delighted as well as encouraged, when your letter of 12 
reached me. I do not want to encroach on your time but 
I shall take the liberty of writing to you occasionally, in 
hopes of drawing out a response, even though it be a criti- 
cism, for this would be valuable to me, as I do not want to 
slumber in false security. Like those knights who loudly 
sang hymns while they were passing the enchanted isle, 
I will remember that I am going to tell you some of my 
outward, though more of my inward life. This of itself will 
be a strong incentive to virtue. 

The arrival of your letter at this time makes me think 
of Napoleon’s practice of leaving letters unopened for 
weeks till in many cases there was no necessity for a 
reply.’ Though I wanted your views, I kept on in my path 
and already more than dimly apprehended that no man 
can penetrate the secrets of creation & futurity- Still I 
like to dwell on these themes, particularly the latter, as 
I have never found a present worthy to have permanent 
dominion over me. I like to send my thoughts forward 
to meet my destiny more than half way and prepare my- 
self to meet with alacrity any decree of Eternal Fate. I am 
obliged for the excellent quotations from Confucius and 
the idea given of his teachings. I trust that if on this planet 
I attain the age of 40 years, I shall by the wisdom that may 
be mine merit the respect of those whose standard is in- 
finitely high and whose motto is excelsior.? “To be rich 
& honored by iniquitous means is for me as the floating 
cloud which passes”? speaks to me with power. The last 
N° of the Westminster magazine contains an article on 
Buddhism‘ which I presume you may have seen. It does 
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not mention him (Confucius)? though as you told me he 
was above all sects 

On my way back to Providence after my unforgotten 
Concord visit, I pondered deeply on what you had told 
me “to follow the faintest aspiration &c” I perhaps almost 
resolved to give up my Western plans of trade. Soon after, 
I walked with Newcomb’ and I of course fully agree with 
you in your high estimate of him and when you speak of 
my few opportunities for repeating those walks, I hope 
you only refer to my distance-not to his health. He asked 
me if I knew any active outdoor sphere he was qualified 
to fill and from what he said I doubt not he would come 
here did such a place present itself. He could much better 
than I afford to let books alone, as he has studied much 
more and has a more original and powerful mind, at least 
for metaphysical thoughts. It would give me deep satis- 
faction to have him here if I am to remain here. Just be- 
fore your letter reached me I had been thinking ofa future 
White Mountain trip with him and was not putting it far 
off. It is a good plan for traders to go to higher spheres 
occasionally. 

I will give you some of my reasons for coming here 
though I withhold such as these from “business men” or 
“worldlings” technically so called (I have told these to no 
other person). I think I can truly say that I am content 
with my outward circumstances but I hope at some fu- 
ture day to sustain a refined intercourse with some good 
& gentle being whom I can call wife, or better still com- 
panion and I know that all persons would not be satisfied 
to live on what would content me. At that time I should 
want to carry out my ideas of life as well as I can now but 
I should want to give my companion the facilities to carry 
out her views. Again, unless I deceive myself, I wish to be 
liberal beyond the sphere of my own family. The perfect 
transparency of soul that I would have between us leads 
me to say that I also had some thought of reputation. 
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While in business formerly I travelled courses that I shall 
never tread again, and this, united with the success that 
generally accompanies able industry but which at the 
same time whets the edge of envy & malice & also my 
habit of refusing to justify my acts*, raised against me in 
some quarters the voice of calumny, though it is true that 
it is not often applied to those concerns where I feel that 
censure may be due. Not from any inconvenience of this 
kind however did I leave Providence, for such would have 
been the very thing to make me remain there, as I am 
ready and like to face difficulties & dangers. My former 
partner® is my personal friend, but as partners I felt that 
we were entirely unsuited to each other and I dissolved 
the connection against his will and that of his present as- 
sociate. Had it not been for my personal relations to him 
I should have recommenced there, as my friends wished 
me to do, but such a course would have brought me into 
direct competition with him and would inevitably have 
taken away much of his profit and that I will not do par- 
ticularly as here is a field large enough for all and where I 
am specially invited to take a* prominent’ part in a large 
house. Do not imagine from what I said that my former 
course was a type of all that is disgraceful in man. I was 
intensely busy and acted thoughtlessly & unintelligently 
and my acts were such as are all the time adroitly done by* 
decent men rather with eclat than with damage to their 
reputation. That other men do the same however is no ex- 
cuse for me and having during the quiet of my past sum- 
mer drunk somewhat of eternal truth I see & feel my er- 
rors and so help me God shall not again fall into them. My 
very retirement from trade was in the eyes of my detract- 
ing neighbors not the least of my short-comings though I 
know it to be one of the most fortunate things I ever did. 
As I place character however infinitely before reputation, 
I am not necessarily pledged to trade again. The fact that 
I am almost invariably popular and flattered & courted in 
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Providence circles shows me that I need a higher moni- 
tor than the voice of the multitude who must necessarily 
know so little of the motives that actuate me. So little do 
detracting remarks ruffle my temper that were it in my 
way I should gladly assist any of the quintette club that try 
to injure me though of course with the littleness of soul 
which they display I cannot have particular love for them. 
I trust that if I have future antagonists they may be greater 
than these little men who have never had the manliness 
to face me. I expect to find in Montaigne somewhere the 
story of Alexander the Great who when urged to punish a 
slanderer, refused, saying he would live so purely that all 
men would see the fellow spoke falsely’ 

I thus give you the leading motives that influenced me 
to come here. Since I arrived I heard that one of my lead- 
ing prospective partners is dissatisfied with the determi- 
nation I have shown to attend to higher things than trade. 
I am perfectly aware that I have lost caste with mere trad- 
ers. The gentleman referred to is now here and our grand 
council will soon begin. Walden will not change color 
during its continuance nor the Concord stop flowing. I 
am here at the wish of others as well as the result of my 
own reasoning but I will not become a common business 
drudge for all the wealth of Chicago. Instead of a trader I 
am going to be a man. I believe a divine life can be nour- 
ished even in this Western Shrine of Mammon. Should 
our Council not end in a partnership, I have no settled 
plans for the future. I should in all probability soon favor 
myself with a visit to Concord. Were I more gifted I would 
now leave trade forever and be your Plato. I freely admit 
to you that this kind of life is not what pleases me. Do not 
interpret my remarks into the grumblings of disappoint- 
ment, for I am what the world calls singularly favored by 
fortune. I await the result of our Council calmly though 
my wishes? would lead me to the haunts of Nature. If you 
think my ideas erroneous write a severe criticism for me. 
I would like to have you tell me just what you think 
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I have a good deal of leisure now. I have read Mon- 
taigne’s Essays to some extent & with unfailing interest. 
The ancient anecdotes make the valuable part of the 
book to me though they are so well incorporated with 
his generally sensible & pithy remarks that no common 
man can approach him. I have read some of Emerson, 
a man to whom I am much indebted. I saw his notice of 
Mr Hoar.’ You mentioned to me Miss Hoar? when I was 
there. In one respect of infinite moment? I think Emerson 
has put in for me the key-stone of an arch which has? cost 
me much labor & travail to build. He will be here next 
month to lecture” and I shall call on him, as he asked 
me to do. Most men here are intensely devoted to trade 
but I have found one with whom I have unreserved & de- 
lightful intercourse-Rev Rush R Shippen" the Unitarian 
minister. Mr Emerson will remember him. He is no ways 
priestly but has that open guileless countenance that 
wins the fullest confidence. He is of course intelligent & 
well-informed. He generously places his library at my 
disposal. I gladly accepted an invitation to take tea with 
him tomorrow as there is entire absence of ceremony. I 
am glad to find such a man with whom I can talk of the In- 
finite & Eternal. In addition to his library I have access to 
a public one of about 2000 volumes & I think I can largely 
extend my facilities. Very few books I read but I like to 
look at the tables of contents the engravings & portraits 
of others. The N-Y. Tribune often has things of more than 
transient interest. Some of their political articles are most 
powerful. Their notice of “Walden” introduced it to me.” 

I take walks of considerable length almost daily and 
thinkI am in that respect’ the most enthusiastic of the plus 
100,000 people here. I generally go along the Lake shore. I 
have to go 3 miles to reach woods my way. The Lake is the 
great feature of the place. Everything being level I have 
nothing on the land to meet my New England bred eyes 
and have learned (from Newcomb) to watch the clouds 
and I find it not the least valuable of his suggestions. One 
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cloudy morning I saw in the East over the Lake as the 
moon rose what resembled a vast bird with outstretched 
wings holding her course towards the East. I recorded in 
my Journal that I might consider it emblematic of my own 
desire of progress towards the source of inward illumina- 
tion. One morning I saw in the East a perpendicular pillar 
of cloud that would have answered well enough to guide 
any Israelites that were going in that direction-“another 
morning I saw on the hitherto level surface of the frozen 
lake ice-hills of considerable size. I was glad to see hills 
anywhere. 

The Lake water is carried over the city for drinking &c. It 
is almost always discolored by storms. That which comes 
moderately clear I fancy I can render white by beating 
with my hands and if allowed to stand, a sediment of lime 
is deposited. It makes some trouble with stranger’s® di- 
gestive organs and I am not entirely accustomed to it. If 
you have at your tongue’s end a description of your own 
way to make a filter, I should probably put it in practice & 
should appreciate your kindness. I have been wondering 
how you know the different species of plants as described 
by science. Is the description so accurate that you know 
them at sight? 

are millers that come round our summer lamps Chry- 
salides and into what are they next transformed?" 

I have written much more than I expected to do. I hope 
I may ere long have a reply from you. Please remember 
me to Mr Emerson if you meet him. 

I am yours sincerely B B Wiley 


Correspondent: See p. 464. 


1 The anecdote comes from the memoirs of Louis Antoine Fauve- 
let de Bourrienne (1769-1834), Napoleon’s private secretary, who 
wrote: “To satisfy himself that people wrote too much, and lost, in 
trifling and useless answers, valuable time, [Napoleon] told me to 
open only the letters which came by extraordinary couriers, and to 
leave all the rest for three weeks in the basket. I declare that at the 
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end of that time it was unnecessary to reply to four-fifths of these 
communications.” Many were letters of thanks or acknowledgment 
or complaint, and others were requests or demands which, by not 
reading them, he “was spared the unpleasing office of refusing.” 
See Private Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte, during the Periods of 
the Directory, the Consulate, and the Empire, 1:65. Emerson used 
the tale in his essay on Napoleon in Representative Men, which may 
have been Wiley’s source. 

2 “Excelsior” was “used by Longfellow (quasi-interjection as an 
expression of incessant aspiration after higher attainment) as the 
refrain of a popular poem [‘Excelsior,; 1841]; hence employed with 
similar sense by many later writers” (OED). 

3 Wiley quotes a sentence from T’s translation of a passage from 
Confucius et Mencius that T included in his December 12 letter to 
Wiley; see p. 494. 

4 The title of the article is “Buddhism: Mythical and Historical,’ 
Westminster Review, October 1856, 296-331; the author is not iden- 
tified. 

5 Charles King Newcomb. 

€ Daniel W. Vaughan. 

7 It was Plato, not Alexander, who figured in the anecdote Wiley 
mentions. In “Upon Some Essays of Virgil” (Essays 3.5), Montaigne 
writes: “Somebody told Plato that all the world spoke ill of him: 
‘Let them talk, said he, ‘I will live so as to make them change their 
note.” See The Complete Works of Michael de Montaigne, p. 398. 

e Wiley refers to Emerson’s tribute to his townsman, Samuel 
Hoar (1779-1856), in Putnam’s Monthly Magazine, December 1856, 
645-646. Hoar died on November 2. 

° Elizabeth Sherman Hoar, Samuel Hoar’s daughter. 

12 Emerson met Wiley in Chicago when he lectured on January 
22, 1857, on “The Conduct of Life.” 

" Rush Rhees Shippen (1828-1911), son of Henry and Elizabeth 
Evans Shippen, attended Allegheny College but did not gradu- 
ate. He was the first student to enroll in the Meadville Theological 
School, from which he graduated in 1849. That year, he became the 
minister at the First Unitarian Church in Chicago, where he served 
until July 1857. In 1855 he married Zoe Rodman (1825-1910), daugh- 
ter of David and Sally Tanner Rodman. Shippen then moved to 
the Church of the Unity in Worcester, Massachusetts. He was later 
secretary of the American Unitarian Association. Said not to be an 
original thinker, Shippen was a good speaker and efficient admin- 
istrator. 

2 Horace Greeley published (and probably wrote) a pre- 
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publication notice, “A Massachusetts Hermit,’ which appeared in 
the July 29, 1854, New-York Daily Tribune. It consisted mainly of ex- 
cerpts from Walden. See also p. 205. 

8 Wiley alludes to the form in which God appears to Moses and 
the Israelites wandering in the desert: “And the Lord went before 
them by day in a pillar of a cloud, to lead them the way; and by 
night in a pillar of fire, to give them light” (Exod. 13:21). 

“4 Millers are “any of various white or white-powdered insects, 
esp. moths” (OED). “Chrysalides” is a plural form of “chrysalis,” 
“the state into which the larva of most insects passes before be- 
coming an imago or perfect insect. In this state the insect is inac- 
tive and takes no food, and is wrapped in a hard sheath or case” 
(OED). T responded to Wiley’s question in a letter dated April 26, 
1857: “The ‘millers’ you speak of are the perfect or final state of the 
insect. The chrysalis is the silken bag they spun when caterpillars, 
& occupied in the nymph state” (Cor 1958, p. 478). 


Copy-text: ALS (NN-BGC, Henry David Thoreau Collection, 1837- 
1917, Series IV) 


Published: Cor 1958, 456-460 


Editor’s Notes 

This letter is addressed “Henry D. Thoreau Esq. / Concord / 
Mass.’ and postmarked “Chicago Ill 23 Dec 1856” 

stranger’s] PE; strang’ers in MS 


Author’s Alterations 
(Confucius)] interlined with a caret 
(I... person)] interlined with a caret 
& also ... acts] interlined with a caret 
a] an 
prominent] interlined above cancelled important 
done by] followed by cancelled business men 
wishes] interlined above cancelled nature 
of infinite moment] interlined with a caret 
has] his 
in that respect] interlined with a caret 
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To Harrison Gray Otis Blake 
December 31, 1856 

Concord Dec 31° ’56 
Mr Blake, 

I think that it will not be worth the while for me to come 
to Worcester to lecture at all this year. It will be better to 
wait till I am-perhaps unfortunately-more in that line. 
My writing has not taken the shape of lectures, and there- 
fore I should be obliged to read one of 3 or 4 old lectures 
the best of which I have read to some of your auditors be- 
fore. I carried that one which I call “Walking or the Wild” 
to Amherst N.H. the evening of that cold Thursday, & lam 
to read another at Fitchburg Feb 3%- I am simply their* 
hired man.- This will probably be the extent of my lec- 
turing hereabouts.* 

I must depend on meeting Mr Wasson? some other 
time. 

Perhaps it always costs me more than it comes to to lec- 
ture before a promiscuous audience. It is an irreparible 
injury done to my modesty ever- I become so indurated. 

O Solitude!* Obscurity! Meanness! I never triumph so 
as when I have the least success in my neighbor’s eyes. 
The lecturer gets 50 dollars a night-but what becomes of 
his winter? What consolation will it be hereafter to have 
got $50000 for living in this world? I should like not to ex- 
change any of my life for money. 

These, you may think, are reasons for not lecturing when 
you have no great opportunity- It is even so perhaps- I 
could lecture on dry oak leaves,* I could-but who could 
hear me? If I were to try it on any large audience, I fear it 
would be no gain to them, & a positive loss to me. I should 
have behaved rudely toward my rustling friends. 

I am surveying instead of lecturing at present.’ Let me 
have a skimming from your “pan of unwrinkled cream.”° 

H. D. T. 


Correspondent: See p. 22. 
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1 Earlier in the fall Blake had invited T to lecture in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, and T, not having any new lectures, responded in 
a November 19 letter that he was hesitant to repeat “What Shall It 
Profit,’ which he had read in Worcester on January 4, 1855. If Blake 
was sure it would be “worth the while,” however, he wrote that he 
would “make an independent journey from Concord for that pur- 
pose” (p. 483). 

? T read “Walking, or the Wild” in Fitchburg on February 3, 1857, 
and he repeated the lecture in Worcester on February 13. These 
two were the only lectures he gave in 1857 (see “T’s Lectures after 
Walden” 1996, pp. 283-289). 

3 David Atwood Wasson (1823-1887), son of David and Nancy Lit- 
tlefield Wasson of Brooksville, Maine, attended Bowdoin College 
but was suspended and withdrew. He then studied law and briefly 
practiced, but left to enter the Bangor Theological Seminary. He 
then became the minister of an orthodox congregation in Grove- 
land, Massachusetts. Wasson, however, could not agree with his 
people on theology, so the church dismissed him after a short time. 
He established an independent church in Groveland but then 
moved to Worcester, where he substituted for a year for Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson in his independent church and then became 
his associate in 1856. Not long after, Wasson, in ill health, moved to 
Concord and rented the Thoreaus’ previous home. In 1865 Wasson 
became the minister of Theodore Parker’s Twenty-Eighth Congre- 
gational Society, but he stayed there only a little longer than a year. 
In 1851, he married Abigail A. Smith (1817-1904), daughter of Daniel 
and Abigail Jewett Smith of Newburyport. Wasson praised T’s at- 
tention to and reverence for facts, which, Wasson claimed, “con- 
stituted the vital essence of his genius.” Although T “did, it is true, 
limit himself to facts almost wholly inarticulate, having his blind 
side, and a very blind side indeed,” he had “on another side such 
an eye, so sympathetic, so deep-seeing, as was given to few in his 
century,-indeed in some respects it was perhaps the best eye of 
the century” (Beyond Concord: Selected Writings of David Atwood 
Wasson, ed. Charles H. Foster [Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1965], p. 227). Wasson wrote a poem in T’s memory in April 
1863 for the Boston Commonwealth. 

1 In a Journal entry dated December 19, 1856, T had written: 
Withered leaves! this is our frugal winter diet, instead of the 
juicy salads of spring and summer. I think I could write a lec- 
ture on “Dry Leaves,’ carrying a specimen of each kind that 
hangs on in the winter into the lecture-room as the heads of 
my discourse. They have long hung to some extent in vain, and 
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have not found their poet yet. The pine has been sung, but not, 
to my knowledge, the shrub oak. Most think it is useless. How 
glad I am that it serves no vulgar use! (Journal 1906, 9:191) 

5 On December 30, T had begun surveying “The Lee Farm (so 
called) belonging to Davis Elwell” (http://www.concordlibrary.org/ 
scollect/Thoreau_surveys/29a.htm). In Journal entries he records 
working on this project on December 30 and 31, 1856, and on Janu- 
ary 1 and 4, 1857; in a January 4 entry he writes: 

After spending four or five days surveying and drawing a plan 
incessantly, I especially feel the necessity of putting myself 
in communication with nature again, to recover my tone, to 
withdraw out of the wearying and unprofitable world of af- 
fairs. The things I have been doing have but a fleeting and 
accidental importance, however much men are immersed in 
them, and yield very little valuable fruit. Journal 1906, 9:205) 

€ T quotes from Ellery Channing, “Baker Farm”: “Pan of unwrin- 
kled cream, / May some poet dash thee in his churn!” (The Wood- 
man, and Other Poems, p. 90). 


Copy-text: ALS (VtMiM, aberms.thoreauhd.1856.12.31) 


Published: LVP 1865, 151-152; HDT 1882, 299; Life 1890, 148; FL 1894, 
354-356; FL 1906, 302-303; Cor 1958, 461; Spiritual Seeker 2004, 145- 
146 


Editor’s Note 
This letter is addressed “H. G. O. Blake / Worcester / Mass” and 
postmarked “{illegible}ncord {illegible}”. 
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To Spencer Fullerton Baird, Before March 5, 1853, 
PP. 151-153 following page 534 


Sometime before March 5, 1853, Thoreau filled out and re- 
turned this questionnaire to Spencer Fullerton Baird, perma- 
nent secretary of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. The questionnaire was the second page of a 
circular dated November 25, 1852, that Baird sent to members 
of the AAAS and others (see pp. 135-137). The AAAS had been 
founded only four years earlier, as part of a movement to pro- 
fessionalize the practice of science, and the officers hoped to 
obtain information from members and potential members 
about their occupations and scientific interests. The replies, in- 
cluding Thoreau’s, were bound into a volume that is now in the 
Spencer Fullerton Baird Papers at the Smithsonian Institution. 
At some subsequent time Thoreau’s reply was cut from the vol- 
ume. In 1961 it was acquired by The Morgan Library & Museum 
along with Thoreau’s December 19, 1853, letter to Baird (see pp. 
181-182), and for many years it was assumed that the question- 
naire had been an enclosure in the December 19 letter. How- 
ever, Thoreau’s Journal entry for March 3, 1853, indicates that 
he had received and returned the questionnaire not long be- 
fore that date. The stub of his questionnaire in the bound vol- 
ume at the Smithsonian has been identified by the presence at 
the cut margin of several partial characters that are completed 
in the questionnaire. Image of the stub in the bound volume, 
left, courtesy of the Smithsonian Institution Archives (image 
SIA 2014-00278); image of the questionnaire, right, courtesy of 
The Morgan Library & Museum, New York (MA 2108). 


From Loring Henry Austin, April 1853, and To Various 
Recipients, October 12, 1853, 
pp. 161 and 176-177 


Thoreau often re-used blank leaves of business letters he re- 
ceived for his own purposes. (The form letter from Lorenzo 
Marrett and the letter from Greeley and McElrath, described 
below, also document this habit.) Here he used sealing wax to 
attach two pieces of paper, one a letter from Loring Henry Aus- 
tin and the other a draft circular he composed, to use for part 
of a draft of his lecture “Moonlight” (delivered October 8, 1854, 
at Leyden Hall in Plymouth, Massachusetts). Thoreau opened 
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the folio he had received from Austin, trimmed the right edge, 
and attached the opened folio to a partial leaf that contains his 
draft petition concerning Michael Flannery. The resulting en- 
larged sheet is now in a paper frame. ‘The recto and verso of the 
enlarged sheet also contain other material, some of it possibly 
having to do with Thoreau’s summer 1853 survey of the new 
road to Bedford. Images courtesy of the Clifton Waller Barrett 
Library of American Literature, Albert and Shirley Small Spe- 
cial Collections Library, University of Virginia. 


From Lorenzo Marrett, January 18, 1854, 
pp. 190-192 


This form letter summons Thoreau to court in the case of a dis- 
pute over the right of William O. Benjamin to use part of the 
adjacent Spaulding family land. To support his case, Benjamin 
hired Thoreau to survey the property. Thoreau was called to 
testify in the case twice. He used the blank verso of the form 
letter for a list of observations about natural phenomena in 
March, April, and May of 1851, 1852, and 1853 that he copied 
from his Journal. The list is part of a much larger project to 
collect and organize phenological information that Thoreau 
worked on throughout the 1850s. Image courtesy of The Hun- 
tington Library, San Marino, California (HM 13198). 


From Greeley and McElrath, March 6, 1854, 
p. 204 


Thoreau recycled this letter, using both sides for observations 
about the leafing and growth of plants in the month of May that 
he copied from his Journal. The entries on this leaf, dated May 
11 to May 26, 1854, are part of a longer list, which in turn is part 
of a much larger project to collect and organize phenological 
information that Thoreau worked on throughout the 1850s. 
Images courtesy of The Morgan Library & Museum, New York 
(MA 610.10). 


To Daniel Foster?, Before October 19, 1854?, 
pp. 262-263 


This leaf served several uses for Thoreau. The faintest layer of 
text (the bottom six lines on the page), in pencil and enhanced 
in this image, is the conclusion of a draft of a letter, probably 
to Daniel Foster, at whose home Thoreau stopped on October 
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19, 1854, on his way to climb Mount Wachusett with Thomas 
Cholmondeley. Written over the unrecoverable beginning of 
the draft letter is a draft, also in pencil, of part of “What Shall 
It Profit,” the earliest lecture version of the essay “Life without 
Principle.” Thoreau drafted this lecture in late November and 
early December 1854. The material written in ink is also part 
of “What Shall It Profit,” and it seems to be a final version of 
the pencilled draft. Thoreau delivered the lecture for the first 
time in Providence on December 6, 1854. Image courtesy of the 
Houghton Library, Harvard University (MA 278.5 [1A]), with 
enhancement by Tom Moon, UC Santa Barbara Library. 


Two drawings of Thoreau by Daniel Ricketson 
(see p. 291, note 1) 


Daniel Ricketson first wrote to Thoreau on August 12 and 13, 
1854, after he finished reading the recently published Walden 
(see pp. 227-235). The two exchanged letters that fall, and Tho- 
reau visited Ricketson for the first time on December 25, 1854. 
Ricketson described in his journal their first meeting: “The 
season was winter, a snow had lately fallen, and I was engaged 
in shovelling the accumulated mass from the entrance to my 
house, when I perceived a man walking towards me bearing 
an umbrella in one hand and a leather travelling-bag in the 
other. So unlike my ideal Thoreau, whom I had fancied, from 
the robust nature of his mind and habits of life, to be a man of 
unusual vigor and size, that I did not suspect, although I had 
expected him in the morning, that the slight, quaint-looking 
person before me was the Walden philosopher” (Ricketson 1902, 
p. 11). Ricketson later made these two sketches, one of his ideal 
Thoreau (on a back flyleaf of his copy of Walden) and the other 
of the man whom he encountered on December 25 (on a back 
flyleaf of his copy of A Week on the Concord and Merrimack 
Rivers). Image of “An Ideal Thoreau.” courtesy of the Houghton 
Library, Harvard University (AC85.T3912.854w [B]); image of 
“H. D. Thoreau as he presented himself at the door of Brook- 
lawn Dec 25‘ 1854-age 37.” courtesy of the John Hay Library, 
Brown University Library. 


From Daniel Ricketson, March 3, 1856, 
pp. 414-416 


Ricketson’s drawing portrays the arrival and quick departure 
of Emerson and his wife, Lidian, as well as Ricketson’s version 
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of the content of Emerson’s lecture on “Beauty” and his own 
return to his country estate “after Emerson’s whirlwind.” Rick- 
etson sent Thoreau a copy of his review of what he called “Mr 
Emerson’s explosion before the N. B. Lyceum”; it was pub- 
lished in the March 1, 1856, issue of the New-Bedford Mercury 
(see p. 424 and p. 429, note 5). The lecture introduced Ricket- 
son to Emerson’s ideas; the two men later formed a friendship. 
Image courtesy of the Thoreau Society and the Thoreau Insti- 
tute at Walden Woods (Thoreau Society Archives, Parmenter 
Collection). 


To Harrison Gray Otis Blake, December 6 and 7, 1856, 


pp. 


486-492 


In 1853, the abolitionists Marcus and Rebecca Buffum Spring 
established a reform community, the Raritan Bay Union, near 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey. A central part of the community was 
“Eagleswood,’ a progressive school run by Theodore Weld with 
the help of his wife, Angelina Grimké and her sister, Sarah. At 
Marcus Spring’s invitation, Thoreau spent a month at Eagles- 
wood to survey the property and lecture to the community. He 
wrote the first eight pages of this letter to Blake on two folios 
of Eagleswood letterhead. From the first folio he removed an 
engraving of the buildings and grounds of the school, leaving 
the printed line “Eagleswood, Perth Amboy, N. J’; which he 
marked to cancel. The upper image shows the first page of 
the first folio. From the second folio he removed the engrav- 
ing and the identifying line, and apparently attached the strip 
he removed, shown in the lower image, to an otherwise blank 
page of manuscript volume 22 of his Journal, within an entry 
for October 26, 1856, the day after he arrived at the commu- 
nity. Upper image courtesy of the Henry W. and Albert A. Berg 
Collection of English and American Literature, New York Pub- 
lic Library, Astor, Lenox and Tilden Foundation (http://digi 
talcollections.nypl.org/items/b52a5cb2-df34-8782-e040-e00 
a18061doc); lower image courtesy of The Morgan Library & Mu- 
seum, New York (MA 1302:28). 
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erell and Ms. Xie reviewed copy throughout work on the 
volume. 


General Introduction 


THOREAU’S ACTIVITY as a letter-writer spans almost 
three decades, from an 1834 request to have his Harvard 
dormitory room “painted and whitewashed” to an April 
2, 1862, letter to his publisher, Ticknor and Fields, dictated 
to his sister Sophia and sent with the manuscript of “Wild 
Apples.” The first letters that he received, in 1836 and 1837, 
came from Harvard classmates; the last came from Tic- 
knor and Fields, and from readers and friends who knew 
he was dying. Almost six hundred and fifty letters survive 
from the intervening twenty-eight years; letters by Tho- 
reau outnumber those to him by a small margin. 

In most of his correspondence, Thoreau was engaged in 
transacting the business associated with lecturing, pub- 
lishing, surveying, and, after his father’s death in Febru- 
ary 1859, the sale of plumbago; in pursuing his interests in 
science and history; in responding to fans and filling re- 
quests for his books; and in exchanging news with family 
members and friends. Many of these letters served quo- 
tidian purposes, and many he received were welcome, as 
indicated in a letter he wrote to his mother from Staten 
Island on July 7, 1843: 

I was very glad to get your letter and papers. Tell Father that cir- 

cumstantial letters make very substantial reading, at any rate. 


I like to know even how the sun shines and garden grows with 
you. (Cor 1 2013, p. 198) 


But the highest use of correspondence was served by an- 
other kind of letter, the long, musing, philosophical kind 
Thoreau often wrote to his Worcester friend Harrison Gray 
Otis Blake. He acknowledged the difference at the end of 
an April 17, 1857, letter to Blake that is mostly taken up 
with news and arrangements: “Consider this a business 
letter, which you know counts nothing in the game we 
play” (Cor 1958, p. 477). 
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For Thoreau, the association of letters with the world 
of business was not limited to the content of correspon- 
dence: he saw the postal system itself as an instrument of 
commerce. The American postal system was established 
by the U.S. government partly to facilitate the dissemina- 
tion of newspapers and circulars, important vehicles of 
business, and in many towns the post office operated ina 
place of business. During Thoreau’s lifetime, the Concord 
post office moved several times as the position of post- 
master changed hands, from one store to another and 
for a short time to an inn. These locations were all on or 
near the Milldam, the commercial heart of the village.’ 
There was no home delivery in Concord, and picking up 
the mail, which arrived twice a day,” was an unavoidably 
social event. 

Several important changes took place in the postal sys- 
tem during the time Thoreau sent and received letters, 
and his correspondence reflects those changes. Before 
1845, postage was charged on the basis of the number of 
sheets of paper being sent and the distance the letter was 
to travel; the cost of a letter could approach $1.00, a day’s 
wages for a laborer (Spreading the News, p. 159). To re- 
duce the number of sheets and thus the cost, correspon- 
dents sometimes resorted to cross-writing: this involved 
turning a completed page ninety degrees and writing 
across the existing contents of the letter. Thoreau used 
the technique himself to keep his October 8, 1841, letter to 
Isaiah Thornton Williams in Buffalo within the confines 
of two sheets. To eliminate postage altogether, “[t]ravel- 
lers everywhere took letters for their friends and acquain- 
tances” (Reminiscences 1993, p. 132). There is evidence 
that Thoreau and his correspondents sometimes followed 


‘Ruth Robinson Wheeler, “Concord Postmasters” (typescript, [1966]), 
Concord Pamphlet Collection, Concord Free Public Library (C.Pam. 77, 
Item 8). 

2 Reminiscences 1993, p. 132. In a Journal entry of December 10, 1856, 
Thoreau mentions being at the post office at 7:15 in the morning and 
again at sunset (Journal 1906, 9:174, 177). 
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this practice. For example, the address on Charles Lane’s 
February 17, 1846, letter to Thoreau, “Henry D. Thoreau / 
Sylvan / favored / by A. B. A’, indicates that Bronson Al- 
cott hand delivered it (Cor 1 2013, p. 278). 

The Postal Act of 1845 simplified the basis on which 
postage was calculated, and in 1851 the rate was fixed at 
$0.03 per half ounce. The ultimate effect of these postal 
reforms was the transformation of the postal system from 
an agent of political and cultural unification in a new 
nation to a means of communication much more com- 
monly used by people at all social and economic levels. 
Thoreau’s correspondence reflects this increased use: 
after 1854 requests for responses by return mail became 
more frequent in letters he sent and received. 

Before the passage of the Postal Act of 1845, the use of 
an envelope to enclose a letter added the cost of an extra 
sheet of paper that contained only the address. Rather 
than incur that cost, correspondents often simply folded 
the sheet or sheets on which a letter was written into a 
small rectangle. One folded edge was tucked under an- 
other in such a way as to hold the small packet together; 
a drop of sealing wax could be used to reinforce the clo- 
sure.” Sometimes the writer continued the letter on the 
margins of the outside page, but the central part of that 
page contained only the address; postmarks and notes 
of postage paid were added at the post office. After 1845, 
commercially made envelopes began to be more widely 
used; the first surviving envelope of this kind in Thoreau’s 
correspondence that can be reliably dated is from 1854.* 


3 The process of folding and sealing is described in detail in Eliza Ware 
Rotch Farrar’s book of instructions in the practical aspects of letter- 
writing, The Youth’s Letter-Writer; or, The Epistolary Art Made Plain and 
Easy to Beginners, through the Example of Henry Moreton (New York: 
H. and S. Raynor, 1836), pp. 48-52. 

* Relatively few envelopes associated with letters Thoreau sent or re- 
ceived have been preserved, but the proportion of letters with integral 
address leaves to those that lack any address, and so were likely to have 
been sent in envelopes, begins to reverse in 1851. From 1834 through 
1851, about 84 percent of the surviving manuscript letters have integral 
address leaves; about 16 percent have no address. From 1852 through 
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Until 1855 it was possible to send a letter without pre- 
paying; the recipient paid when picking up the letter 
(Spreading the News, pp. 160-161). This circumstance 
made writers more conscious of the value of what they 
had to communicate, and more attentive to the etiquette 
involved in the decision to prepay or not. A comment in 
a July 21, 1843, letter Thoreau sent his sister Helen from 
Staten Island suggests that he did not always prepay: “I 
am notin such haste to write home when I remember that 
I make my readers pay the postage” (Cor 1 2013, p. 210). 
Markings associated with postage payment on almost 
one hundred of the letters that survive in manuscript sup- 
port the conclusion that Thoreau followed both practices, 
but there are not enough examples to reveal any consis- 
tency about situations in which he prepaid and those in 
which he did not. The markings do provide evidence that 
by 1848 both Thoreau and those who wrote to him usually 
prepaid the postage for the letters they sent.” 

Beginning in 1856 letter-writers were required to pre- 
pay by using postage stamps or pre-stamped envelopes. 
Stamps, which had been introduced in 1847, came into 
common use after 1851; they were also used as currency. 
‘The first of several mentions of using stamps as a substi- 
tute for cash occurs in a January 18, 1856, letter from Tho- 
reau to Calvin Harlow Greene: “The price [of A Week on 
the Concord and Merrimack Rivers] is $1.25 If you care 
enough for it to send me that sum by mail, (stamps will 


1862, about 15 percent have integral address leaves and about 85 per- 
cent either have no address leaves or are associated with envelopes. 
°In an e-mail message dated March 13, 2012, R. Neil Coker of the 
American Philatelic Research Library explained that “a manuscript or 
handstamped postal marking of ‘Paid’ ... meant that the sender paid 
the postage.... If the writer sent the folded letter without paying, it 
normally received a handwritten number for the amount due.” Half 
of the letters in the Princeton Edition of Correspondence that provide 
evidence for this conclusion were sent from 1836 through 1847: in this 
group 37 percent were prepaid and 63 percent were paid for by recipi- 
ents. The other half were sent from 1848 through 1855: in this group 92 
percent were prepaid and only 8 percent were paid for by recipients. 
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do for change) I will forward you a copy by the same con- 
veyance” (Cor 2 2018, p. 398). 

Another kind of expense, to which Thoreau may have 
attended even more carefully than to monetary cost, was 
the time and effort required to keep up a correspondence. 
He measured the cost of writing letters and of maintain- 
ing the relationships they represented according to the 
formula he articulated in Walden: “the cost of a thing is 
the amount of what I will call life which is required to be 
exchanged for it, immediately or in the long run” (Walden 
1971, p. 31). In a letter of October 14, 1860, Daniel Ricket- 
son, with whom Thoreau had been corresponding for 
six years and with whom he had exchanged visits, wrote 
to ask whether Thoreau’s silence of “some nine or ten 
months,’ after an invitation to visit Ricketson in New Bed- 
ford, meant that their friendship was at an end (Cor 1958, 
p. 593). Thoreau’s need to protect his time and freedom is 
revealed in his November 4 response: 


You know that I never promised to correspond with you, & so, 
when I do, I do more than I promised. 

Such are my pursuits and habits that I rarely go abroad, and it 
is quite a habit with me to decline invitations to do so. Not that 
I could not enjoy such visits, if I were not otherwise occupied. I 
have enjoyed very much my visits to you and my rides in your 
neighborhood, and am sorry that I cannot enjoy such things of- 
tener; but life is short, and there are other things also to be done. 
I admit that you are more social than I am, and far more atten- 
tive to “the common courtesies of life” but this is partly for the 
reason that you have fewer or less exacting private pursuits.... 

I am very busy, after my fashion, little as there is to show for it, 
and feel as if I could not spend many days nor dollars in travel- 
ling, for the shortest visit must have a fair margin to it, and the 
days thus affect the weeks, you know. (Cor 1958, pp. 599-600) 


Having thus explained himself, Thoreau continued to 
correspond with Ricketson until the end of his life.° 


ê Three letters from Thoreau to Ricketson and eleven from Ricketson 
to Thoreau survive from early spring 1861 through spring 1862. Ricket- 
son’s last letter is dated May 4, 1862, two days before Thoreau’s death. 
In a May 13 letter of condolence to Sophia, Ricketson asks whether that 
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Thoreau’s view of the post office and of the materials it 
conveyed remained complex throughout his life. In a Jan- 
uary 3, 1853, Journal entry, he makes the post office stand 
for society and government: “I have a room all to my self; 
itis Nature Itis a place beyond the jurisdiction of human 
governments.... There are two worlds-the post office & 
Nature- I know them both” (Journal 5 1997, p. 422). And 
in Walden, he expresses his disdain for the superficiality 
he believes the post office encouraged: 


For my part, I could easily do without the post-office. I think that 
there are very few important communications made through it. 
To speak critically, I never received more than one or two letters 
in my life-I wrote this some years ago-that were worth the post- 
age. (Walden 1971, p. 94) 


But Thoreau also understood that letters made possible 
and strengthened relationships that he valued. The con- 
nections to family and friends afforded by letters were 
deeply important to him. Traveling in Minnesota in June 
1861, he begins a long letter to Franklin Benjamin Sanborn 
by describing his pleasure at picking up mail in Red Wing: 
Iwas very glad to find awaiting me, on my arrival here on Sunday 
afternoon, a letter from you. I have performed this journey in a 
very dead and alive manner, but nothing has come so near wak- 
ing me up as the receipt of letters from Concord. I read yours, 


and one from my sister, (and Horace Mann, his four) near the 
top of a remarkable isolated bluff here. (Cor 1958, p. 618) 


Eventually the post office became part of what Thoreau 
cherished about his life in Concord. In a November 1, 
1858, Journal passage in which he describes his pleasure 
at recognizing the November events that have “come 
round again,” the post office plays a significant role: 


I leaned over a rail in the twilight on the Walden Road-waiting 
for the evening mail-to be distributed-when such thoughts 


letter had arrived in time for Thoreau to read it. A week later, Sophia 
assures him that she had read it to her brother: “He enjoyed your let- 
ters, and felt disappointed not to see you again” (Ricketson and Friends 
1902, p. 143). 
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visited me- I seemed to recognize this November evening as 
a familiar thing come round again-& yet I could hardly tell 
whether I had ever known it or only divined it.... The long RR 
causeway-through the meadows west of me-the still twilight in 
which hardly a cricket was heard (?)-the dark bank of clouds in 
the horizon-the villagers crowding to the P. O.-& the hastening 
home to supper by candle light-had I not seen all this before-! 
What new sweet am I to extract from it? ... And yet there is no 
more tempting novelty-than this new November- No going to 
Europe or another world-is to be named with it Give me the old 
familiar walk P. O. & all-with this ever new self-with this infinite 
expectation & faith-which does not know when it is beaten.” 


After Thoreau’s death on May 6, 1862, his correspon- 
dents started sending his letters back to Concord, a cus- 
tomary way of offering comfort to bereaved family mem- 
bers. These letters added to the material that Thoreau left 
behind, which his sister Sophia was handling. In Tho- 
reau’s last months he had taken care to plan the dispersal 
of his library, directing that specific volumes should go to 
Emerson and to Alcott, but he had not told Sophia what 
to do with his manuscripts, which included his Journal, 
his commonplace books, his literary and scientific writ- 
ings, and these letters he had written as well as those he 
had received.’ 

No documentary evidence exists of Thoreau’s attitude 
toward the publication of his own correspondence, but 
he did value the letters of others, including family letters 
of his great uncle, Cotton Mather’s letter about the Great 
Snow of 1717, and the letters of the Jesuits who explored 
New France, as more direct and revealing than other 
forms of writing. He read the letters of John Donne, Sir 


”Thoreau’s MS Volume 27, pp. 289-291 (MA 1302: 33 at the Morgan 
Library & Museum, New York); for a full transcript, see http://thoreau 
.library.ucsb.edu/writings_journals_pdfs/Ji4fi-f3.pdf. 

8 On May 26, 1862, Sophia wrote Daniel Ricketson: “Henry left a vast 
amount of manuscript. He made disposition of some of his effects, and 
he often spoke of yourself, Mr. Blake and Brown, but I regret that he 
did not decide what should be given to these friends” (Ricketson and 
Friends 1902, p. 148). 
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Thomas Browne, Abigail Adams, and Daniel Webster, 
among others, and made no recorded objection to these 
private expressions being made public. 

In December 1863, James T. Fields, with whom Thoreau 
corresponded in his last months to arrange the publica- 
tion of a number of essays, began to plan an edition of 
letters that would complement the volume of Excursions 
he had issued the previous March. Fields published The 
Maine Woods in May 1864 and Cape Cod in March 1865. 
Letters to Various Persons, a selection of Thoreau’s letters, 
appeared in July 1865 in the context of an expanded cor- 
pus of Thoreau’s writings. 

The path by which Letters to Various Persons reached 
the public was not straightforward. In February 1863, 
Benjamin B. Wiley of Chicago sent his Thoreau letters to 
Emerson, suggesting that Emerson had begun to gather 
material for an edition of letters, or possibly for use in a 
biography. By September 1863 Emerson was openly dis- 
cussing with Alcott the possibility of an edition that would 
center on the letters Thoreau had written to H. G. O. Blake. 
In his journal for September u, 1863, Alcott writes: 


See Emerson and talk about Thoreau’s letters to Blake, which we 
agree Blake should edit. There are some forty or more, and, as 
Thoreau wrote always with consideration on his own themes, 
these must all be good for printing. A few might be added to the 
collection, written by him to Emerson, [Thomas] Cholmondeley, 
Ricketson, and perhaps other persons. (Journals of Alcott 1938, 
Pp. 357) 


Blake came to Concord in December 1863, probably 
to discuss the matter with Sophia and with Emerson, So- 
phia’s advisor at this time. Blake, however, declined to 
take on the responsibility. On December 15 Sophia writes 
to Ricketson that Blake “shrinks from undertaking such 
a book as Mr. Fields desires to make of the letters-thinks 
he lacks literary skill” Sophia continues, “I trust, however, 
that he will simply edit the letters if nothing more,’ sug- 
gesting that Fields may have had in mind a more ambi- 
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tious “life and letters” memorial volume of the sort that 
Emerson and others had edited in 1852 after Margaret 
Fuller’s death (Ricketson and Friends 1902, p. 159). 

Sometime during 1864 the letters project generated the 
first of several instances of hard feelings. Sophia prob- 
ably, and Emerson certainly, continued to press Blake to 
edit a volume of the letters. Blake finally refused, and Em- 
erson apparently wrote a stern, even harsh, reply. Almost 
twenty years later, Blake wrote James Elliot Cabot, who 
was then gathering Emerson’s letters, that he was sending 
all of Emerson’s letters to him, save one that he “thinks 
he destroyed” because in it Emerson had rebuked him for 
his unwillingness to edit or help others edit Thoreau’s let- 
ters. Blake revealed to Cabot that he had asked for “some 
compensation for the work” in case he undertook it (Let- 
ters of RWE 1990-1995, 9:166). 

It was now generally agreed in the circle of Thoreau’s 
close friends that his letters should be published, but 
Blake’s refusal left Sophia without an editor. Alcott and 
Ellery Channing were both writers, but neither had the 
temperament or talent for editing. The task fell to Em- 
erson: as with the Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli, he 
accepted the call to duty though he had not sought the 
responsibility. He was a reluctant editor and memorial- 
ist: he had found while helping with the Fuller collection 
that this kind of work hurt his own creativity, draining his 
energy and attention, both of which increasingly dimin- 
ished as he grew older. 

In July 1864, probably in preparation for editing the 
letters, Emerson began a new notebook, “HT” (Henry 
Thoreau). It contains references to and quotations from 
Thoreau’s Journal, a list of the titles of eleven of Tho- 
reau’s poems, several questions about and quotations 
from Thoreau’s letters, and some anecdotes about Cyn- 
thia Thoreau.’ 


° A transcript of “HT” appears in JMN, 15:483-492. 
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In retrospect, Emerson’s editorship seems inevitable. 
He had served as a mentor and a friend, in what was 
probably Thoreau’s most significant relationship outside 
the family circle. He had read extensively in Thoreau’s 
Journal soon after his friend died. He had already influ- 
enced the public’s knowledge of Thoreau’s life by writing 
an obituary and a eulogy that he expanded into a long 
essay in the Atlantic Monthly, in which he included a se- 
lection of brief quotations from the Journal.’ 

In each of his assessments of Thoreau, Emerson had 
described his friend as a Stoic, a term that for Emer- 
son denoted a manner of perceiving and living that he 
thought exemplary. Emerson deemed Thoreau the best 
contemporary example of Stoic virtue, but Sophia was of 
a different opinion. She was convinced neither that Sto- 
icism was especially valuable nor that her brother fit the 
description of a Stoic. “Henry never impressed me as the 
Stoic which Mr. E. represents him. I think Henry was a 
person of much more faith than Mr. Emerson,” she wrote 
Ricketson in February 1863 (Ricketson and Friends 1902, 
p. 155). Both Emerson and Sophia recognized that an edi- 
tion of Thoreau’s letters would have an important effect 
on readers’ understanding of Thoreau’s life and work. 
Each knew that letters gave concrete definition to a per- 
sonality, and that the image thus created would take on 
a life of its own. A clash of viewpoints between the two, 
apparent when Emerson began his work, eventually es- 
calated into a test of wills. 

Emerson had gathered letters from the Thoreau family 
and from Blake and a few others, adding them to his own 
collection, which included letters to his wife Lidian and 
her sister Lucy Jackson Brown. He began his work on Let- 
ters to Various Persons in July 1864 and in February 1865 the 
proofs arrived in Concord. The volume contained sixty- 


1° The obituary appeared in the May 8, 1862, issue of the Boston Daily 
Advertiser. The expanded version of Emerson’s eulogy, titled “Thoreau,” 
was published in the Atlantic Monthly 10 (August 1862): 239-249. 
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five letters Thoreau had written to fourteen individuals, 
along with nine poems that Emerson considered worthy 
of publication. Emerson included more letters to Blake- 
twenty-nine-than to any other correspondent. Those let- 
ters and twelve written to Ricketson made up two-thirds 
of Letters to Various Persons. Emerson used only six let- 
ters to family members, three to Thoreau’s sister Helen, 
two to his mother, Cynthia, and one to his sister Sophia. 
He chose six written to Lucy Jackson Brown"’ and three 
to Lidian; two each to Richard Fuller and B. B. Wiley; one 
each to Bronson Alcott, F B. Sanborn, Myron Benton, 
and Parker Pillsbury; and one that Thoreau had written 
to him. 

In Letters to Various Persons, Emerson presented an 
image of Thoreau that was consistent with the Stoic ethic 
he had attributed to his friend in 1862 and 1863. He appar- 
ently did not consult Sophia, but by chance she had the 
opportunity to express her disagreement with this image 
and in the end to revise it. She told the story in a July 17, 
1865, letter to Ricketson. Emerson was away from home 
when proofs arrived in February, so they were sent to So- 
phia to correct. “I was disappointed to find that some pas- 
sages betraying natural affection had been omitted,” she 
wrote. She first consulted Lidian, who reminded her that 
Waldo “was a Greek, and that he treated his own writings 
in the same manner.’ Sophia, however, was not deterred, 
and she decided to make some changes herself. She re- 
stored some of the omitted expressions such as “Shake 
a day-day to Edith, and say ‘good-night’ to Ellen for me” 
at the end of a letter to Lidian. Without this tender clos- 
ing, she wrote, “the world might never have known that 
he loved the babies” (Ricketson and Friends 1902, p. 166). 
Not surprisingly, Sophia “did not see any of the proofs 
after Mr. Emerson’s return.” She wrote Ricketson about 


™ One of these is a draft; see LVP 1865, pp. 15-18, and Cor 1 2013, pp. 
121-122, note 2. 
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Emerson’s displeasure: “He told me that he had bragged 
that the coming volume would be a most perfect piece 
of stoicism, and he feared that I had marred his classic 
statue” (Ricketson and Friends 1902, p. 166). In July 1865 
the marred statue appeared, the fourth posthumous book 
by Henry Thoreau, the first based on unpublished manu- 
scripts, and one of the first books of letters by an Ameri- 
can author. 

Emerson’s selection of the contents for Letters to Vari- 
ous Persons was influenced by several circumstances. First 
and most obviously, he was limited to the letters to which 
he had access. These included letters Thoreau wrote to 
him and to members of his family, letters in the posses- 
sion of the Thoreau family-those to his mother and father, 
and to John, Helen, and Sophia-and letters other corre- 
spondents had given him. He had many, if not all, of the 
letters Thoreau wrote to Blake and Ricketson, but he did 
not have the ones to Cholmondeley and probably not 
those to Horace Greeley, nor the ones to Thoreau’s col- 
lege classmates. Whether he had Thoreau’s letters to his 
New England friends such as Benjamin Marston Watson 
and Thomas Wentworth Higginson is not clear; neither 
is it clear whether he had Thoreau’s “business” letters- 
those regarding his lecture engagements, the family pen- 
cil business, and his dealings with his publishers. Emer- 
son published none of these. 

In the letters he chose to include, Emerson naturally 
emphasized the characteristics of Thoreau he most val- 
ued: his Stoicism, his Idealism, his life as a seeker. He 
wanted the world to know the Thoreau who meditated on 
life, spent time in the woods, and wrote two exemplary 
books, rather than the competent young man whom he 
invited into his home and who became his handyman, 
gardener, and surrogate brother. So Emerson used very 
few of the letters Thoreau wrote to him and his family, 
concentrating instead on the long, philosophical letters 
to Blake and Ricketson. The Blake letters exemplify Tho- 
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reau’s best efforts; their length, intensity, breadth, and 
imaginative speculation are unmatched by any of the 
others he wrote. The letters to Ricketson, though more 
reserved and less frequent, share many of the qualities 
of the Blake letters. These are the letters that “counted” 
for Thoreau and his correspondents: in them Thoreau is 
truest to his Transcendentalist principles, focusing on the 
ideal and the universal rather than the circumstantial. 

In letters to his own family members Henry was playful, 
punning, and imaginative; in those to Emerson himself 
he often wrote at length about the Emerson household. 
The good humor and occasional high spirits displayed 
in these letters would have softened the Stoicism and 
diluted the Transcendentalist rigor that Emerson sought 
to highlight. Emerson may also have felt that it was inap- 
propriate to expose Thoreau’s most personal character- 
istics-as well as the intimate details of his own house- 
hold-to public view.'? He was obviously satisfied with his 
selection: when he finished, he declared that Letters to 
Various Persons was “thus far the most important of [Tho- 
reau’s] printed books, though the least in size” (Letters of 
RWE 1990-1995, 9:186). 

Letters to Various Persons was conceived in the depths 
of the Civil War. The times were oppressive to Emerson, 
who burst out in his journal: “Goethe said, that we are 
in hell: and I find this Civil War abominably in my way” 
UMN, 15:274). His journal during the time he was work- 
ing on Thoreau’s letters consistently reveals a man who 
is tense and depressed, one who feels that his world is in- 
tolerable. In April 1863, Emerson reminded himself that 


12 An example of this reticence appears in Emerson’s account in “HT” 
of Lidian’s reluctance to share Thoreau’s letters to her with Thoreau’s 
family after his death: 


When Henry was at Staten Island, he wrote two or three letters to 
my wife. She spoke of them to his family, who eagerly wished to see 
them. She consented, but said, “She was almost ashamed to show 
them, because Henry had exalted her by very undeserved praise.” 
(UMN, 15:490) 
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Stoicism was always attractive, but then he made it spe- 
cific to his time: “And yet it must be confessed that the 
new world lies in chaos & expectation until now; that this 
mad war has made us all mad, that there was no minority 
to stand fast for eternal truth” (JMN, 15:337). Thoreau was 
the man who had made just such resistance; the strength 
of his commitment to principle was heartening in a time 
of bloodshed and deprivation. Emerson created and per- 
sisted in keeping alive this Thoreau, who embodied the 
tenacity and self-control he himself desperately needed 
in the midst of a society at war. 

Finally, although Emerson could be passionate about 
ideas, his emotional reserve was even greater than Tho- 
reau’s own: he simply could not expose the deep level of 
enthusiasm he clearly felt for his friend. None of his pub- 
lic representations of Thoreau-not the obituary, nor the 
Atlantic Monthly essay, nor Letters to Various Persons- 
reveals the keen appreciation he had of Thoreau. In the 
privacy of his own journal, however, Emerson marveled: 


In reading Henry Thoreau’s Journal, I am very sensible of the 
vigor of his constitution. That oaken strength which I noted 
whenever he walked or worked or surveyed wood lots, the 
same unhesitating hand with which a field-laborer accosts a 
piece of work which I should shun as a waste of strength, Henry 
shows in his literary task. He has muscle, & ventures on & per- 
forms feats which I am forced to decline. In reading him, I find 
the same thought[,] the same spirit that is in me, but he takes 
a step beyond, & illustrates by excellent images that which I 
should have conveyed in a sleepy generality. Tis as if I went into 
a gymnasium, & saw youths leap, climb, & swing with a force 
unapproachable,-though their feats are only continuations of 
my initial grapplings & jumps. (JMN, 15:352-353) 


Complete or partial manuscript sources are extant for 
fifty-eight of the sixty-five letters in Emerson’s edition. 
In an “Editor’s Notice” following the title page, Emerson 
wrote: 


It may interest the reader of this book to know that nearly all 
these letters have been printed directly from the original auto- 
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graphs furnished by the persons to whom they were addressed. 
A few have been carefully copied, but without alteration, from 
the worn and torn originals. In some letters, passages have been 
omitted on account of private or personal references. Otherwise, 
the letters have been printed as they stood, with very few verbal 
corrections. 


A comparison of what appears in print with the surviv- 
ing manuscript sources reveals that Emerson is indeed 
surprisingly faithful to the manuscripts and, given the 
contemporary norm for such work, makes relatively few 
editorial intrusions. Following the customary practice 
of his time, Emerson consistently repunctuates the let- 
ters, regularizes the datelines, and standardizes upper- 
and lower-case letters. He expands ampersands and 
sometimes omits Thoreau’s underscores. He frequently 
disguises the names of the recipients (and some of the 
people mentioned in the letters) by using initials fol- 
lowed by dashes. 

Emerson does omit sentences and phrases in 40 per- 
cent of the letters included in the volume for which 
manuscripts survive. Some of the excisions, such as the 
omission of three paragraphs in which Thoreau describes 
Channing’s personality to Ricketson, remove “personal 
references.’'* Others, such as omitting Thoreau’s com- 
ment that Franklin Peirce was in town to visit Hawthorne, 
may fall into the category Emerson deemed private. In 
twenty-eight of the letters, Emerson changes a word to 
clarify a passage or to make it more euphonious to his 
own ear: for example, he prints “great” for “just” when 
it is used to describe “grief,” “rarest success” for “rarest 
means,” and “glad” for “ready?” A few changes are mis- 
taken readings. Emerson reads “Tarkile” for “Tarkiln,” the 
name of the railroad stop nearest Ricketson’s estate, de- 
spite a question to himself in “HT” about how the word is 


13 Emerson copied the excised paragraphs into “HT”, without com- 
ment (JMN, 15:486). 
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spelled.'* He reads “would” for “should” and “work” for 
“mark” once each, errors that are easy to make given Tho- 
reau’s difficult handwriting. 

When Emerson published Letters to Various Persons, 
all of the principals, except for Thoreau’s sister Helen, 
his brother, and his father, were still alive. Emerson omit- 
ted references to himself, to Lidian’s health, to the owner 
of a resort hotel whom Thoreau describes acerbically, 
to Edmund Hosmer’s frugality, and to Ellery Channing’s 
troubled marriage. Thoreau’s description of Channing, 
mentioned above, which is personal, frank, and accurate, 
is the longest single omission. 

Though Thoreau had only a modest audience in the 
mid-1860s, Letters to Various Persons received more than 
passing attention by reviewers. Between the first notice in 
the New-York Tribune on July 20, 1865, and the last in the 
San Francisco Bulletin on November 13, 1865, almost forty 
comments appeared in print. The letters seem to have 
confirmed already-formed opinions of Thoreau held by 
the reviewers: those who were sympathetic to him found 
much to admire, while those who thought him overrated 
scoffed. Such words as “eccentric” or “quaint” recur, as 
do slighting remarks about his religious “pantheism.” The 
Tribune reviewer, probably George Ripley, observed that 
the volume, being of “an almost purely intellectual cast,’ 
emphasized Thoreau’s “hermit” nature. Two days later, a 
reviewer for the Boston Transcript admired the letters for 
their “wit, satire, feeling.” In the Boston Review it was ob- 
served that “[l]etter-writing was not Thoreau’s forte”; in the 
Yale Literary Magazine, his descriptive style was praised 
as “probably, the best in our literature” (HDT Bibliography 
1992, pp. 110-120, numbers 640, 641, 673, and 690). 

The review published in the New York Independent 
quoted passages from several letters to support the re- 


14 “What is the orthography of Tarkiln (?) Hill, New Bedford? Taskila 
(2)” UMN, 15:485). 
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viewer's thesis that “[n]othing so reveals the inner life as 
letters, if written, as they are not always, without regard 
to a future public.... These of Thoreau are among the tru- 
est, so far as sincerity and frankness go.’ As if to confirm 
Sophia’s opinion, the reviewer found the letters “not so 
much gossipy as literary.” However, though they “talk 
but little of the delightful nothings of daily life ... [k]indly 
sentiments as son, and brother, and friend, joined with 
good sense, give a plain every-dayishness to many of the 
letters.”*® 

Of all the reviews, James Russell Lowell’s, published in 
the October 1865 issue of the North American Review and 
reprinted more than any other, has generated the most 
comment and continues to receive attention today. Al- 
though nominally about Letters to Various Persons, Low- 
ell’s piece is actually a report of his negative response 
to Thoreau’s character and career based on his reading 
of the six published volumes of Thoreau’s writings. It is 
an acerbic attack that begins with an unsympathetic cri- 
tique of the origins and major figures of Transcendental- 
ism. Lowell does not turn to Thoreau until the fifth page 
of the review, and while his description of the personal 
and intellectual qualities in Thoreau that irritate him is 
quite detailed, he provides very little evidence from the 
books themselves to support his impressions. Lowell 
denounces Thoreau’s failures as thinker, observer, and 
writer. He concludes that Thoreau had “little active imag- 
ination” and that “his critical power, from want of con- 
tinuity of mind, [was] very limited and inadequate.” “It 
is curious,” Lowell remarks, “considering what Thoreau 
afterwards became, that he was not by nature an ob- 
server.” In Lowell’s opinion, Thoreau “had no humor” 
and held a “very shallow view that affirms trees and rocks 
to be healthy, and cannot see that men in communities 


15 “Thoreau’s Letters,’ reproduced in Literary Comment 1977, pp. 
46-47. 
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are just as true to the laws of their organization and des- 
tiny.” Lowell’s concluding praise-“there are sentences of 
his as perfect as anything in the language, and thoughts 
as clearly crystallized”-did little to mitigate his attack.'® 
Lowell’s authority as a successful and widely read poet, 
a Harvard professor, and a former editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly ensured that his assessment of Thoreau would 
be taken seriously. 

Lowell’s influence notwithstanding, sales of Letters to 
Various Persons were steady, though not large. Ticknor 
and Fields records show that from 1881 to 1893 the book 
sold 1,547 copies, an average of 119 per year. 

There is no extant record of the letters Emerson col- 
lected for Letters to Various Persons: neither the total 
number of letters nor the names of correspondents is 
known. However, it is likely that after the volume was 
published, Emerson gave Sophia the manuscripts he had 
gathered (he may have retained the letters Lidian wrote 
to Thoreau; these have never surfaced). When Sophia 
moved to Bangor, Maine, in April 1873, she left three con- 
tainers of papers and books with Bronson Alcott. In 1874, 
unhappy with Alcott’s stewardship of the material, So- 
phia had the containers moved to the Concord Free Pub- 
lic Library; at that time she gave the Library about fifty of 
her brother’s books. Two years later Sophia died, leaving 
all but Thoreau’s surveys and his surveying field notes 
to Blake. On December 20, 1876, Emerson arranged for 
the Adams Express Company to deliver Sophia’s bequest 
to Blake; the material, which filled two trunks, weighed 
about 225 pounds.’” 

While Alcott was in possession of Thoreau’s papers, 
he found among them “several letters which should be 
published in a second edition of the Letters” (Journals of 


16 James Russell Lowell, “Critical Notices: Thoreau, Letters to Various 
Persons,’ North American Review 209 (October 1865): 597-608; passages 
quoted are on pages 602, 604, 605, and 607. 

17 Letters of RWE 1939, 6:298-299. 
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Alcott 1938, p. 432). There is no evidence that either Emer- 
son or Alcott seriously entertained the idea of publishing 
a second edition of Letters to Various Persons, but appar- 
ently Sanborn had been planning a new, more extensive 
collection of letters since the publication of Emerson’s 
volume.'® An accomplished individual with unshakable 
confidence in himself, Sanborn was in the right place 
at the right time to acquire and disseminate information 
about some of the major figures of nineteenth-century 
American letters. He had met Emerson, Alcott, Haw- 
thorne, and Thoreau, and he was eager to represent them 
to the public by writing their biographies and editing 
their works. 

Sanborn and Thoreau became acquainted in 1855 
through an exchange of letters. Sanborn was then a senior 
at Harvard and editor of the Harvard Magazine, which 
had published a review of Walden. Thoreau stopped at 
Sanborn’s room to leave a copy of A Week on the Concord 
and Merrimack Rivers for the author of the Walden re- 
view, but Sanborn was out. On January 30, 1855, he wrote 
to Thoreau, asking if he could visit Thoreau in Concord 
some time. Later in 1855 Sanborn moved to Concord at 
Emerson’s invitation, to keep school; for several years 
he rented a room in the house Ellery Channing owned, 
which was across Main Street from the Thoreau family’s 
Yellow House.'® Except for a period from 1872 to 1874 
when he was editor of the Springfield Republican, San- 
born lived in Concord until his death in 1917. 

Emerson had known Thoreau almost as intimately as 
Thoreau’s own family had, but Sanborn and Thoreau had 
not been close friends. However, Sanborn had access to 


18 Tn the introduction to the first edition of Familiar Letters, Sanborn 
states that Sophia’s dissatisfaction with “Emerson’s rule of selection 
among the letters,’ which she expressed to Sanborn, “determined 
[him], should occasion offer, to give the world some day a fuller and 
more familiar view of our friend” (FL 1894, p. viii). 

19 Channing in turn boarded with Sanborn and his family in their 
house on the Sudbury River for the last ten years of his life, 1891 to 1901. 
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those who had known Thoreau well and to a great deal 
of original material, and from 1882 until 1917 he published 
or made available to others to publish almost two hun- 
dred letters by and to Thoreau. 

Just before Emerson’s death in April 1882, Sanborn pub- 
lished Henry D. Thoreau in Houghton Mifflin’s American 
Men of Letters series (Life of HDT 1917, p. x). This volume 
made available for the first time a sizable body of letters 
to Thoreau, most notably two letters from Margaret Fuller 
and twenty-four from Horace Greeley. Altogether, com- 
plete or excerpted texts of forty-two letters to Thoreau 
and thirteen from him were included; forty-five of these 
had not been published previously. 

As Sanborn collected material for a new edition of the 
letters, several others who had been inspired by Tho- 
reau’s ideas were working to make the Concord author 
known to a wider circle. Sanborn had already been con- 
tacted by one of these men, Henry S. Salt, an Englishman 
who was writing about Thoreau. Sanborn probably pro- 
vided Salt with the texts of seven letters from Thoreau that 
were published for the first time in Salt’s 1890 biography 
Life of Henry David Thoreau (Salt included a total of forty- 
three letters, all but three of them from Thoreau). In the 
spring of 1890, Samuel A. Jones, an Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
homeopathic physician, sent copies of his first essay on 
Thoreau to Salt, Daniel Ricketson, and H. G. O. Blake.?° 
Salt had already begun corresponding with Ricketson, 
Blake, Edward Waldo Emerson, and several others with 
firsthand knowledge of Thoreau. Jones made a connec- 
tion with Alfred Winslow Hosmer, a native Concordian 
who had photographed some of Thoreau’s favorite loca- 


20 According to the introduction to the 1993 edition of Salt’s unpub- 
lished 1908 biography, Life of Henry David Thoreau (ed. George Hen- 
drick, Willene Hendrick, and Fritz Oehlschlaeger [Urbana: University 
of Illinois Press]), Sanborn and Jones were the two Thoreauvians who 
gave Salt the most help when he was writing the 1890 edition of the bi- 
ography (pp. xvii-xviii). 
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tions in and around Concord. Jones, Salt, and Hosmer 
maintained a correspondence focused on Thoreau for 
over a decade. The material they collected and published 
and the contacts they made were fundamental in estab- 
lishing Thoreau’s modern reputation.”" 

Writing in spring 1890, Jones asked Blake to edit a vol- 
ume that would include both Blake’s and Thoreau’s let- 
ters, an idea that Blake firmly rejected: “Judging by my 
feelings generally when I read old letters of my own, it wd. 
be a somewhat mortifying occupation to read them even, 
still more to edit them”?? At about the same time, Jones 
apparently suggested to Salt that he undertake an edi- 
tion of correspondence to replace Letters to Various Per- 
sons, but the Englishman replied on April 12, 1890, that he 
knew that Sanborn was planning just such a volume and 
that he “could hardly offer to step in between [Sanborn] 
and his proposal.” Jones, who disliked Sanborn and later 
came to detest him, probably reiterated his proposal, for 
Salt wrote Jones on June 30: “As to the Letters, you will, I 
am sure, understand my position. Mr. Sanborn has been 
exceedingly courteous and kind to me in helping me with 
the Life, and I would not on any account do anything 
which could be construed into a slight on him.””* 

Four years passed before Sanborn’s Familiar Letters 
of Henry David Thoreau was published. During that pe- 
riod, the Atlantic Monthly published three articles by 
Sanborn in which he illuminated Thoreau’s relationships 
with Emerson (“The Emerson- Thoreau Correspondence,’ 


?1 See T’s Modern Reputation 1979, “Introduction,” pp. 1-54. 

22? H, G. O. Blake to S. A. Jones, March 10, 1890; quoted in T’s Modern 
Reputation 1979, p. 67. Given Blake’s reticence, he probably destroyed 
his letters to Thoreau before his death in 1898, for no trace of them exists 
beyond the portion of the one initiating their correspondence, to which 
Thoreau replied on March 27, 1848 (Cor 1 2013, pp. 357-358 and 359-362). 
Sanborn published this portion of Blake’s letter in 1894 in Familiar Let- 
ters (pp. 190-191); the manuscript is no longer extant. 

23 Henry Salt to S. A. Jones, April 12, 1890, and Henry Salt to S. A. Jones, 
June 30, 1890; quoted in T’s Modern Reputation 1979, pp. 71 and 75. 
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in two installments) and with the Englishman Thomas 
Cholmondeley (“Thoreau and His English Friend Thomas 
Cholmondeley”).”* 

In Letters to Various Persons, Emerson had printed 
three letters Thoreau wrote to Lidian and only one Tho- 
reau wrote to him; “The Emerson-Thoreau Correspon- 
dence” includes seventeen letters from Thoreau to Em- 
erson and one to both Lidian and himself, and seventeen 
to Thoreau from Emerson (sixteen complete and one an 
excerpt), as well as two to Sophia Thoreau, one to James 
Cabot, and one from Elizabeth Hoar to Thoreau. In in- 
troducing the first installment of “The Emerson-Thoreau 
Correspondence” Sanborn wrote: 


These letters have been in my hands for ten years past, and there 
seems to be no reason now why they should not be given to the 
public. They will, I think, open a new view of Thoreau’s charac- 
ter to those readers-perhaps the majority-who fancy him a re- 
served, stoical, and unsympathetic person.”° 


“Thoreau and His English Friend Thomas Cholmonde- 
ley” includes six letters from Cholmondeley and one 
from Thoreau. Sanborn used excerpts from several of 
Thoreau’s letters to Ricketson and Blake and two letters 
from the British publisher and bookseller John Chapman 
to provide contemporary details about Cholmondeley’s 
travels and his gift to Thoreau of twenty-three titles, some 
in several volumes, covering Eastern religion, literature, 
and history. In these three articles Sanborn made avail- 
able forty-one previously unpublished letters. In 1893, 
Sanborn and William T. Harris published A. Bronson 
Alcott: His Life and Philosophy in two volumes (Boston: 


24 “The Emerson-Thoreau Correspondence,’ ed. Franklin Benjamin 
Sanborn, Atlantic Monthly 69 (May 1892): 577-596 and (June 1892): 736- 
753, and “Thoreau and His English Friend Thomas Cholmondeley,” ed. 
Franklin Benjamin Sanborn, Atlantic Monthly 72 (December 1893): 741- 
756. 

25 “The Emerson-Thoreau Correspondence,’ Atlantic Monthly 69 
(May 1892): 577. 
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Roberts Brothers, 1893), which include three previously 
unpublished letters, one from Alcott and two to Benja- 
min Marston Watson, and excerpts from seven that had 
appeared before. 

In July 1893 Sanborn visited Salt in England and, ac- 
cording to Salt, talked “of publishing another volume of 
Thoreau letters shortly.’*° On January 25, 1894, Houghton 
Mifflin issued a contract “to electrotype & publish at their 
own risk, a volume of the Familiar Letters of Henry D. 
Thoreau, Edited by Frank B. Sanborn, and to pay Mr. San- 
born a royalty of ten per cent. on the retail price of all cop- 
ies sold” (Houghton Mifflin Company Records, D. [101], 
p. 107). In a March letter to Jones, Salt wrote: “I hear from 
Sanborn that his edition of the letters is now printing, but 
may perhaps not appear till the autumn.”?” 

Throughout the spring of 1894 Houghton Mifflin urged 
Sanborn to work more speedily, but he fell behind, espe- 
cially with the index. His delay frustrated the publishers: 
anxious to get the volume out to subscribers who were 
“early birds for leaving the cities,’ they advertised the 
book for a May 26 publication, and their “success ... in 
that respect depends largely upon prompt action now” 
(Houghton Mifflin Company Records, F. [197], p. 594). The 
large-paper edition of Familiar Letters was published on 
June 15, but the trade edition did not appear until Sep- 
tember 1 (Thoreau Bibliography 1982, p. 86). 

The 1894 edition of Familiar Letters includes a total of 
160 letters or excerpts from letters, 136 from Thoreau and 
twenty-four to him. Forty-five letters appeared for the 
first time, including fifteen from Thoreau to Blake, nine to 
family members, and four to Ricketson. Sanborn also in- 
cluded every letter that had appeared in Letters to Various 


6 Henry Salt to S. A. Jones, July 16, 1893; quoted in T’s Modern Reputa- 
tion 1979, p. 177. 

2? Henry Salt to S. A. Jones, March 15, 1894; quoted in T’s Modern Rep- 
utation 1979, p. 190. 
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Persons*® and many that he and Salt had published in 
1890, 1892, and 1893. By including Thoreau’s letters to his 
parents and siblings and those to Emerson, as well as let- 
ters to Blake and Ricketson that had not been made avail- 
able before, Sanborn offered evidence to complicate the 
Stoic persona that Emerson had presented in 1865. While 
Emerson had concealed the identities of some recipients 
by using initials and dashes, Sanborn identified all of 
the correspondents. Letters to Various Persons contains 
only a perfunctory preface and allows the letters to speak 
for themselves, but Familiar Letters is a more traditional 
“life and letters” work, which connects sets of letters 
with a biographical narrative, mixing autobiography and 
biography. 

In Familiar Letters, as in Letters to Various Persons, the 
datelines, salutations, closings, and signatures are regu- 
larized. Comparison with surviving manuscripts shows 
that dashes become commas and periods, commas are 
added, upper- and lower-case letters are standardized, 
and spelling is normalized. Quotation marks are added 
around book titles, Thoreau’s underlining is sometimes 
omitted, and paragraphing is often altered. These kinds of 
modifications are well within the normal practice of the 
time; in fact, some may have been made by house edi- 
tors. Sanborn restores some material that Emerson omit- 
ted from Letters to Various Persons to spare the feelings of 
those yet living in 1865, but Sanborn’s practice is inconsis- 
tent: in many instances he substitutes his own words for 
Emerson’s emendations rather than restoring Thoreau’s 
language, and he makes substantive emendations of his 
own in passages Emerson did not change. 

In his 1882 biography of Thoreau, Sanborn used the let- 
ters to illustrate and reinforce his story: for more than half 
of the letters he printed only excerpts and he made multi- 


28 One of these letters is a draft to Lucy Jackson Brown; see FL 1894, 
pp. 53-56, and Cor 1 2013, pp. 121-122, note 2. 
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ple substantive emendations to letters so that they served 
his purposes better. In Familiar Letters, many more of the 
letters are printed in full, but Sanborn manipulates some 
of the originals in ways that change them radically. For 
example, he prints two 1852 letters to Higginson as one 
letter, though the manuscripts clearly show them as in- 
dependent letters with their own addresses, dates, and 
salutations. He prints one 1856 letter to Ricketson as two 
letters with different dates.” Introducing Thoreau’s May 
19, 1848, letter to Greeley, Sanborn signals his interven- 
tion by characterizing his text as “substantially” the same 
as Thoreau’s. Then he prints a version he has reworked 
from start to finish; hardly a phrase remains as Thoreau 
wrote it.°° 

This manipulation of sources was characteristic of 
Sanborn’s treatment of quotations in all of his editions 
of Thoreau’s correspondence. Francis H. Allen, the edi- 
tor of Houghton Mifflin’s twenty-volume 1906 edition of 
Thoreau’s writings, who worked with Sanborn on his 
1917 biography of Thoreau, provides the most balanced 
description of Sanborn’s approach. Allen knew that in 
his biography Sanborn “had followed his custom of using 
great freedom in the treatment of quoted matter” and 
asked him to add a statement to his preface about the 
differences between some of his quotations and their 


29 The 1852 letters are dated April 2 and April 3; both are brief and deal 
with a lecture Thoreau was to read. Sanborn appends the contents of 
the second letter at the end of the first, without a break (FL 1894, pp. 
227-228). The 1856 letter is dated March 5: it includes three paragraphs 
in which Thoreau gives a frank description of Channing’s personality. 
Emerson omitted those paragraphs from the letter, which is on pp. 131- 
133 in LVP 1865, and Sanborn prints Emerson’s version with the date of 
March 5 (FL 1894, pp. 322-324). He follows that with the omitted para- 
graphs, formatted as a separate letter and dated March 27 (FL 1894, pp. 
324-325). In the 1906 edition of Familiar Letters, however, he restores 
the omitted paragraphs and prints the entire letter as Thoreau wrote 
and dated it (FL 1906, pp. 273-276). 

30 See Walter Harding, “Franklin B. Sanborn and Thoreau’s Letters,” 
Boston Public Library Quarterly 3 (October 1951): 288-293. 
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previously printed versions.” Sanborn agreed, but he died 
the day the proofs were sent to him and it was left to Allen 
to compose the following carefully worded explanation: 


Mr. Sanborn was not a slavish quoter, and in dealing with Tho- 
reau’s Journals and those other of his writings which Thoreau 
himself had not prepared for publication, he used the privilege 
of an editor who is thoroughly familiar with his author’s subjects 
and habits of thought to rearrange paragraphs, to omit here, 
to make slight interpolations there, and otherwise to treat the 
rough and unpolished sentences of the Journals, letters, etc., 
much as it may be supposed the author himself would have 
treated them had he prepared them for the press. If, therefore, 
the reader finds occasional discrepancies between the extracts 
from Thoreau’s Journals as here given and the forms in which 
the same passages appear in the scrupulously exact transcrip- 
tion contained in the published Journal, he is not to set them 
down to carelessness, but is rather to thank Mr. Sanborn for 
making these passages more orderly and more readable. (Life 
of HDT 1917, pp. xiv-xv) 


The reception of Familiar Letters was almost uniformly 
positive. In general the reviewers took Sanborn’s lead 
and commented on the more relaxed nature of the book. 
A reviewer in Outlook went so far as to say that the letters 
reveal Thoreau “in a character which is entirely different 
from the personality expressed in his books.” In his let- 
ters Thoreau “is social, friendly, human, and takes a large 
interest in life” (HDT Bibliography 1992, p. 324, number 
1824). Several other reviewers noted that Thoreau’s fame 
was steadily growing, and that the letters would add to 
the continuing interest in his work. Earlier criticism of 


3! Thoreau’s Editors: History and Reminiscence (n. p.: Thoreau Soci- 
ety, 1950), p. 15. Later in the same piece, Allen neatly sums up the re- 
sponse many readers have had to Sanborn’s position in Thoreau stud- 
ies: “However much one might be irritated by Sanborn’s attitude of 
ownership of all that pertained to Thoreau, one had to admit that he 
occupied a unique position as the only one of Thoreau’s biographers 
who had had an actual personal acquaintance with him, and who was 
at the same time an active and energetic seeker for information about 
his life and writings, also that he had a keen mind as well as a gift of 
expression” (p. 26). 
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Thoreau’s pantheism had disappeared by this time, and 
his departures from Christian orthodoxy, most strongly 
felt in the 1860s, now went unremarked. 

Sales of Letters to Various Persons continued to be re- 
spectable after the publication of Sanborn’s 1882 biogra- 
phy of Thoreau: Houghton Mifflin records show that an 
average of 121 copies per year were sold between 1882 and 
1893. In 1894, however, Emerson’s edition of the letters 
sold only nine copies, while Familiar Letters sold 1,215 
in both large paper and trade formats (Houghton Mifflin 
Company Records, C. [32]). After almost three decades, 
Emerson’s edition had been superseded. 

During the next eight years, fifty-two new letters were 
published, with fourteen appearing in five different 
sources. Jones’s Some Unpublished Letters of Henry D. and 
Sophia E. Thoreau: A Chapter in the History of a Still-Born 
Book (Jamaica, New York: Marion Press, 1899) presents 
six letters from Thoreau to Calvin H. Greene, a Rochester, 
Michigan, reader whom Jones had located (pp. 27-28, 31- 
32, 34-36, 37, 42-43, and 46-47), and one from the English 
author James A. Froude discovered by Hosmer (pp. 11-13). 
In the September 1902 issue of the Atlantic Monthly, Elias 
Harlow Russell, who had inherited the Thoreau manu- 
scripts from Blake after Blake’s death in 1898, published 
“A Bit of Unpublished Correspondence between Henry 
Thoreau and Isaac Hecker,” which includes four new let- 
ters, two by Thoreau and two by Hecker (pp. 371-374).°” 

The rest of the new letters published between 1894 
and 1902 appeared in Daniel Ricketson and His Friends 


32 In addition to these, Sanborn published one new letter from Tho- 
reau to Emerson in “Thoreau’s Poems of Nature,” Scribner’s Magazine 
17 (March 1895), pp. 352-353; Henry Brownson included a new letter 
from Thoreau to his father Orestes, in Orestes A. Brownson’s Early Life: 
From 1803 to 1844 (Detroit: H. F. Brownson, 1898), pp. 204-206; and in 
Thoreau: His Home, Friends and Books (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 
1902), pp. 248-250, Annie Russell Marble published for the first time 
Ricketson’s second to last letter to Thoreau, which she may have ob- 
tained from E. H. Russell. 
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(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 1902), edited 
by Ricketson’s daughter Anna and son Walton. Material 
about and by Thoreau makes up about half of this memo- 
rial volume. It includes Ricketson’s brief essay describing 
Thoreau as he knew him, a reproduction of a pencilled 
sketch Ricketson made of Thoreau in his traveling out- 
fit, and passages from Thoreau’s Journal about several of 
Thoreau’s trips to New Bedford and one of Ricketson’s 
to Concord. Most importantly, the volume contains 
fifty-eight letters between the two-thirty-three from 
Ricketson and twenty-five from Thoreau. Thirty-eight of 
these, mostly from Ricketson to Thoreau, had not been 
published before. For the first time, a significant cor- 
respondence between Thoreau and a friend came into 
print, allowing readers to witness their interaction over 
a period of time. Ricketson had understood the value of 
Thoreau’s letters: he wrote to Salt in 1889 that “[i]t would 
be through [Thoreau’s] private correspondence to his in- 
timate friends that he would be best known” (Ricketson 
and Friends 1902, p. 247). 

The Ricketsons handled the letters, all but three of 
which survive in manuscript or as facsimiles of manu- 
script, in much the same way as Emerson had in Letters 
to Various Persons. They freely repunctuate and reformat 
but are more careful with the substantives, emending few 
words. Accidentals in the eighteen letters previously pub- 
lished in Familiar Letters closely follow their counterparts 
in that volume; those letters could have been printed 
from Sanborn’s versions rather than from manuscripts. 

Between 1903 and 1917, the year in which Sanborn’s 
final biography of Thoreau and Edward Emerson’s Henry 
Thoreau as Remembered by a Young Friend were pub- 
lished, eighteen more new letters or excerpts appeared 
in eleven sources, one or two or three to a source. Four 
of these sources were the work of Sanborn. Of the other 
seven, one was the 1906 edition of Thoreau’s Journal-in 
an August 8, 1857, entry he quoted part of a letter from 
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Marston Watson, in which Watson had enclosed six live 
glowworms (four escaped before Thoreau received the 
package; see Journal 1906, 10:3). Another was Edward 
Emerson’s memoir, in which he published a letter full of 
Concord news that Thoreau had written to Edward’s sister 
Ellen when she was eleven and visiting her uncle’s family 
on Staten Island (T as Remembered 1917, pp. 131-134).** 
The second, expanded edition of Familiar Letters, pub- 
lished as volume 6 in the 1906 Writings of Henry David 
Thoreau, was the largest collection yet published: it in- 
cludes 181 letters or excerpts from letters.** There are no 
previously unpublished letters, but to the texts in the 1894 
edition Sanborn added twenty-one letters that had ap- 
peared in print after 1894.*° Again one finds inconsisten- 
cies in Sanborn’s handling of the material. For the most 
part, he reprints the letters from the 1894 edition with 
little change. Some of his occasional emendations in the 


33 Sanborn published two new letters in The First and Last Journeys of 
Thoreau, 2 vols. (Boston: Bibliophile Society, 1905), 2:10-11, 44; three in 
“A Concord Note-Book,’ Critic 48 (April 1906), pp. 344, 345, and 346; one 
in “Early Letter of Thoreau during an Absence from College,” Fifth Year 
Book (Boston: Bibliophile Society, 1906), pp. 55-56; and part of one in 
Recollections of Seventy Years, 2 vols. (Boston: R. G. Badger, 1909), 2:399. 
Sources other than the 1906 Journal and Edward Emerson’s memoir are 
Bliss Perry, Park-Street Papers (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1908), pp. 216-217, for two new letters; the Vermont Botanical Club Bul- 
letin, no. 3 (1908), pp. 37-38, for excerpts from three; a brief article in 
the March 14, 1909, edition of the New York Times covering the sale of 
four of Greeley’s letters to Thoreau by Charles F. Libbie and Company, 
for an excerpt from one; Adrian H. Joline, Rambles in Autograph Land 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1913), p. 293, for one; and Two Thoreau 
Letters [Mesa, Ariz.: Printed by E. B. Hill, 1916], for two. (Hill may have 
received the texts of these two from Samuel Arthur Jones, his friend and 
physician.) 

34 One of these letters is a draft to Lucy Jackson Brown; see FL 1906, 
pp. 46-48, and Cor 1 2013, pp. 121-122, note 2. 

35 These twenty-one letters comprise three of the four letters from the 
Hecker correspondence that Russell had published in 1902, all six of 
Thoreau’s letters to Greene that Jones had published in 1899, and twelve 
letters from the Ricketson correspondence that Anna and Walton Rick- 
etson had published in 1902. 
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accidentals restore readings in the manuscript versions; 
some depart even further from the originals. 

The year 1917 marked the appearance of the last publi- 
cations by those who had known Thoreau. Sanborn died 
in February and in May his final biography, The Life of 
Henry David Thoreau, was published by Houghton Mif- 
flin; in July the same publisher brought out Edward Em- 
erson’s Henry Thoreau as Remembered by a Young Friend. 
For the next forty years, the work of Emerson, Sanborn, 
and the Ricketson siblings remained the most accessible 
sources of primary material for readers and scholars in- 
terested in Thoreau’s life and ideas as expressed in his 
letters, and the biographical scholarship done in the first 
half of the twentieth century rested in part on that work. 

By the 1950s, Thoreau’s manuscripts had become valu- 
able commodities, collected by individuals and by librar- 
ies, where they were available to researchers. In gathering 
manuscripts for the first complete, scholarly edition of 
the letters, Walter Harding and Carl Bode searched in- 
stitutional collections, contacted private collectors, and 
located distant relatives of Thoreau and descendants of 
those who had known him. In 1958 New York University 
Press published The Correspondence of Henry David Tho- 
reau. This edition has three important strengths: first, it ex- 
pands the number of letters to 498, an increase of 218 over 
the number published by the end of 1917; second, Harding 
and Bode based their texts on manuscript sources when- 
ever they were available; and third, the editors faithfully 
reproduce the words, punctuation, and paragraphing of 
the texts as they appear in the sources. As the volume’s 
title indicates, Harding and Bode present the extant body 
of letters written by and to Thoreau. They print all the 
letters to Blake and the entire extant corpus of the cor- 
respondence with Ricketson. They also introduce new 
correspondents, as diverse as Isaiah Williams, an earnest 
young man who had been inspired by a visit to Concord 
to investigate Transcendentalism; Mary Moody Emerson, 
Waldo Emerson’s aunt, whom Thoreau thought a genius; 
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James Redpath, the abolitionist editor and journalist who 
had supported John Brown; and the last publishing com- 
pany Thoreau negotiated with, Ticknor and Fields. 

The importance of the 1958 edition cannot be over- 
stated. For the first time readers had access to documents 
representing the entire range of Thoreau’s life, from his 
college days to his final weeks. Thoreau is seen at the cen- 
ter of his family, as part of a circle of friends, as a busi- 
nessman and as a surveyor. He wrote and received letters 
that demonstrate his interests in botany and ornithol- 
ogy, in entomology and ethnology, and in local history, 
as well as in abolition, social responsibility, and ethical 
living. Many of the people he knew, both the famous and 
the ordinary, are present, and the running colloquy be- 
tween Thoreau and his correspondents reveals not only 
Thoreau’s influence on his contemporaries but also theirs 
on him. 

So far, 153 more letters to and from Thoreau have sur- 
faced since the publication of Harding and Bode’s vol- 
ume.*° These letters are included, along with 493 of those 
that are in the 1958 edition,®” in the Princeton Edition of 
The Correspondence of Henry D. Thoreau. Correspondence 


36 In addition to these new letters, two items treated as single letters 
in the 1958 volume have been determined to be made up of separate 
letters. Harding and Bode assumed that Thoreau’s December 19, 1853, 
letter to Spencer Fullerton Baird was accompanied by a questionnaire 
about his scientific interests, but the questionnaire was returned before 
March 5, 1853 (see Cor 1958, pp. 310-311, and pp. 151-153 and 181-182 in 
this volume). Harding and Bode follow Sanborn in presenting a January 
19, 1859, letter from Thoreau to Blake that contains two lines dated Janu- 
ary 29 as a single letter (Cor 1958, p. 540). In Correspondence 3 (forth- 
coming) each dated portion is assumed to be from a distinct letter. 

37 Five of the letters in Cor 1958 have been excluded from the Prince- 
ton Edition: a January 25, 1843, draft from Thoreau to Lucy Jackson 
Brown (Cor 1958, pp. 79-80); Thoreau’s March 12, 1845, letter to The Lib- 
erator, which was written for publication (Cor 1958, pp. 163-166); a refer- 
ence to a letter Thoreau says he wrote on March 6, 1854, for an Irishman 
to his wife in Ireland (Cor 1958, p. 324); a January 4, 1856, letter from 
John F. Trow, now assumed to have been addressed to Thoreau’s father 
(Cor 1958, p. 406); and a passage from Thoreau’s Harvard Class Book 
entry that has been judged not to be part of a letter to Henry Williams 
Jr., the secretary of the class of 1837 (Cor 1958, p. 654). 
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is the only work in the Princeton Edition that includes 
the writing of individuals other than Thoreau; letters to 
Thoreau are treated in the same way as the letters he 
wrote. This edition also adds several kinds of informa- 
tion that has not been available in any of the earlier edi- 
tions. Documentary features of the letters that survive 
in manuscript are reported, including authorial altera- 
tions, addresses, postmarks, and endorsements. Edito- 
rial judgments about dating and interpretations of words 
are recorded. Quotations from dealers’ catalogs are sup- 
plied when they contain information about letters that is 
otherwise unavailable. A brief biography of each corre- 
spondent, annotations that identify people, places, and 
the sources of quotations and allusions, and an analyzed 
index provide better understanding of and access to the 
contents of the letters. A historical introduction contextu- 
alizes the letters in each of the three volumes. 

The Princeton Edition includes every extant letter Tho- 
reau wrote and received, but it is clear that the correspon- 
dence is not complete. Some letters have disappeared 
without a trace; the existence of 144 letters that have not 
been located is confirmed by information in surviving 
letters as well as in sources such as dealers’ catalogs and 
Thoreau’s Journal entries. Of those 144, fifty-seven were 
written by Thoreau and eighty-seven to him. From the 
point of view of biographical information, one of the most 
interesting of these would have been the exchange with 
Sophia Foord, of whom Thoreau wrote to Emerson: 


Ihave had a tragic correspondence, for the most part all on one 
side, with Miss Ford. She did really wish to-I hesitate to write- 
marry me-that is the way they spell it. Of course I did not write a 
deliberate answer-how could I deliberate upon it? I sent back as 
distinct a No, as I have learned to pronounce after considerable 
practice, and I trust that this No has succeeded. Indeed I wished 
that it might burst like hollow shot after it had struck and buried 
itself, and make itself felt there. There was no other way. I really 
had anticipated no such foe as this in my career. (Cor 1 2013, 
p. 316) 
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Correspondence with Ellen Sewall, to whom both Tho- 
reau and his brother John proposed in 1840, would pro- 
vide direct insight into a relationship known only through 
the accounts of others and cryptic references in Tho- 
reau’s Journal. None of the letters Thoreau is known to 
have received from family members, including his par- 
ents, siblings, and his Bangor cousin George Thatcher, is 
now extant. Thoreau’s letters to his family show him at 
his most relaxed and comfortable; the letters they sent 
to him would deepen and enrich that picture. Nor do let- 
ters written by Lidian Emerson, to whom Thoreau wrote, 
“[y]ou must know that you represent to me woman” 
(Cor 1 2013, p. 166), or by her sister, Lucy Jackson Brown, 
to whom Thoreau expressed himself easily, survive. 

Of the twenty-four or more letters that Blake wrote to 
Thoreau, only a portion of one survives; Blake probably 
destroyed these himself while all of the manuscripts were 
in his possession. Blake elicited Thoreau’s best letters: in 
length, intensity, breadth, and imaginative speculation 
they are unmatched by any of the others he wrote. 

Much of Thoreau’s side of the correspondence with 
Horace Greeley, his self-appointed agent, is lacking. San- 
born, whose speculations are not always founded on evi- 
dence, writes in the 1894 edition of Familiar Letters that 
“(t]he letters of Greeley in this entertaining series are all 
preserved; but Greeley seems to have given Thoreau’s 
away for autographs” (p. 208). These letters, as well as the 
portions of the correspondence with Ticknor and Fields 
that are no longer extant, would fill in many details of 
Thoreau’s transactions as an author operating in the liter- 
ary marketplace. 

In November 1860 Thoreau wrote to Ricketson, “Some 
are accustomed to write many letters, others very few. I 
am one of the last” (Cor 1958, p. 600). Because the body 
of Thoreau’s correspondence is so limited, any new let- 
ter is a significant addition, and manuscripts of letters 
do continue to be discovered. Since Harding and Bode’s 
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edition came out in 1958, manuscripts have surfaced for 
154 letters for which Harding and Bode were obliged to 
use published copy-texts, in addition to the 153 new let- 
ters mentioned above. 

The letters Thoreau wrote and received provide rare, di- 
rect access to a network of relationships he participated 
in throughout his life. In his Journal, he converses with 
himself, but his letters are his conversations with friends, 
relatives, acquaintances, fans, employers, and foes, and 
they reveal aspects of his personality not seen in any of 
his other writing. 
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THE SECOND VOLUME of The Correspondence of 
Henry D. Thoreau contains 246 letters Thoreau wrote and 
received from 1849 through 1856. During this period Tho- 
reau engaged in the activities that created the foundation 
of his modern reputation. He wrote and lectured and 
published; he surveyed and measured land; he recorded 
information about the plants, birds, animals, insects, bod- 
ies of water, and climate of Concord for his study of the 
cycles of natural events as well as for writing projects; he 
read widely in ethnography and natural history and en- 
tered extracts from his sources in a dozen commonplace 
books; and he maintained an almost-daily Journal of ob- 
servations and reflections. 

In 1849 Thoreau was living with his parents Cynthia and 
John and his sisters Helen and Sophia on Texas Street 
(now Belknap Street), west of the Fitchburg Railroad sta- 
tion. Helen, his older sister, had been acutely ill with tu- 
berculosis since winter 1848; she died on June 14, 1849. 
In September 1849, John Thoreau bought a house at 259 
Main Street, and in August 1850, after extensive renova- 
tions were completed, the Thoreaus moved in. For the 
rest of Thoreau’s life, his attic room in the Main Street 
house served as his study, the place where he did most 
of his writing and much of his reading. There he kept the 
manuscript volumes of his Journal and his commonplace 
books, as well as his personal library and his collections of 
pressed plants, birds’ nests and eggs, Indian artifacts, and 
rocks. He brought flowers, seed pods, and pine cones to 
his room to observe as they opened, and he occasionally 
housed live specimens for several hours or overnight. ' 


1 For example, a flying squirrel in March 1855 and a screech owl in late 
October of the same year. 
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The Thoreau family became involved in pencil making 
soon after Thoreau’s uncle Charles Dunbar discovered a 
source of graphite in nearby Bristol, New Hampshire, in 
1821. In 1824, John Thoreau Sr. became the sole proprietor 
of this pencil-making business, to which Thoreau later 
contributed several innovations. The company changed 
focus in the early 1850s to supply finely ground graphite 
in quantity for electrotyping, a printing process that had 
emerged in 1849. Thoreau and his sister Sophia helped 
to run the business in the 1850s and assumed control of 
it after their father died, on February 3, 1859.” A number 
of orders received by the company survive because Tho- 
reau recycled the paper for later projects. The only order 
addressed to Thoreau in this volume is the February 23, 
1854, letter from Thomas Burnett Smith, on which Tho- 
reau later recorded observations, culled from his Jour- 
nal, of general phenomena for the first half of November 
1855 (see pp. 196-197 and http://digitalcollections.nypl.org 
/items/b614af20-734a-0132-2€26-58d385a7b928). 

Between 1849 and 1856, Thoreau traveled frequently 
away from Concord to gather material for writing projects, 
and to survey and lecture. Trips to Canada, Cape Cod, 
and Maine formed the basis for lectures, which Thoreau 
then worked into essays for serialized magazine publica- 
tion and finally developed into books (all published after 
his death). On September 25, 1850, Thoreau went by train 
and steamboat to Quebec with Ellery Channing, his com- 
panion on many local walking and boating expeditions; 
they returned on October 3. He made three trips to Cape 
Cod-October 9 to 15, 1849; June 25 to July 1, 1850; and July 4 
to 18, 1855. He was accompanied by Channing on the first 
and the last of these.* In a February 16, 1849, letter to his 


? Cor 1958 prints nineteen letters from 1859, 1860, and 1861 to and from 
Thoreau that demonstrate his active engagement in the business. 

3 A June 27, 1855, letter documents Thoreau’s invitation to his Worces- 
ter friends Harrison Gray Otis Blake and Theophilus Brown to join him 
in Concord on June 29 and travel with him to Truro (p. 333), but Blake 
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cousin, George Augustus Thatcher, who lived in Bangor, 
Thoreau mentions his desire to “go up to Chesuncook be- 
fore the ice breaks up” (p. 7). He finally made that trip in 
September 1853, meeting Thatcher in Bangor on Septem- 
ber 14 and traveling the Penobscot River to Chesuncook 
Lake with Thatcher and a Penobscot Indian guide, Joe 
Aittean. Aittean led Thatcher to a moose, which Thatcher 
killed. Thoreau returned to Concord on September 27. 

For his writing projects, Thoreau routinely consulted 
published sources to provide historical perspective on 
the places he visited and wrote about, and to deepen 
his knowledge of a remarkable range of subjects. Some 
of these sources were available to him in Concord. For 
example, he took advantage of his access to Emerson’s 
library to read ancient and contemporary poets, histori- 
ans, philosophers, and essayists, as well as some works 
of science, particularly geology. From Stacy’s Circulating 
Library in Concord he borrowed books about national 
and international travel and adventure. The Concord 
Town Library, established in 1851, contained a collection 
of non-fiction works that were useful to Thoreau. 

For deeper historical and scientific research, however, 
Thoreau used two more distant libraries, the Harvard 
College Library in Cambridge and the library of the Bos- 
ton Society of Natural History (BSNH). In September 1849 
the president of Harvard, Jared Sparks, granted Thoreau’s 
request to borrow books from the Harvard library, which 
had previously followed a policy of restricting borrowing 
privileges to those who lived within ten miles of Cam- 
bridge (see Thoreau’s letter to Sparks, pp. 35-37). Fifteen 
months later, in December 1850, Thoreau was elected a 


and Brown were apparently unable to do so. Thoreau turned to Chan- 
ning, who had suggested the excursion, and the two left on July 4. On 
July 8 Thoreau wrote Blake from North Truro, urging him and Brown 
to “come down forthwith” and including information about various 
routes they could take (p. 336), but Thoreau and Channing left the Cape 
before Blake and Brown arrived (pp. 337-338). 
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corresponding member of the BSNH; for a portion of 
Samuel Cabot’s letter informing Thoreau of his election, 
see p. 89. Charging records from these two institutions, as 
well as Journal accounts and letters from this period, doc- 
ument many visits by Thoreau to Cambridge and Boston, 
especially in 1852.* The Fitchburg Railroad had a depot at 
Porter Square, about a mile from the Harvard library, and 
the Boston terminus was a mile from the BSNH, which 
was then on Mason Street; in a day trip Thoreau could 
easily stop at both places. In addition, in several cases 
Thoreau sent the Harvard librarian, Thaddeus William 
Harris, books to be returned and requests for others to be 
withdrawn.° 

When he was researching his Cape Cod and Canada 
pieces, Thoreau borrowed from the Harvard library first- 
hand accounts of early exploration of the east coast of 
North America, including several volumes of the Jesuit 
Relations. The BSNH library provided sources of sci- 
entific information-about botany, zoology, entomology, 


* Charging records from the Harvard College Library and the BSNH 
can be found in two pieces by Kenneth Walter Cameron: “Books Tho- 
reau Borrowed from Harvard College Library,’ in Emerson the Essayist, 
2 vols. (Raleigh, N.C.: The Thistle Press, 1945), 2:191-208, and “Emerson, 
Thoreau, and the Society of Natural History,’ American Literature 24 
(March 1952): 21-30. 

Thoreau called 1852 his “year of observation” of natural phenomena; 
he comments ironically on his work in a July 13, 1852, letter to his sister 
Sophia (see p. 112 and p. 114, note 2). In the first half of the year he took 
out from both libraries books by a number of authors who were influ- 
ential in shaping the method and subjects of his continuing phenologi- 
cal studies. These include Linnaeus, Erik Acharius, John Richardson, 
John Lindley, Edward Tuckerman, and John Loudon on botany, and 
William Gilpin on aesthetics. 

>In the Harvard charging records, Thoreau signed for books he took 
out in person, while those charged to him but transported by another 
person are designated “to order.’ Thoreau does not always identify “the 
bearer” of his books, but in four letters in this volume, Charles Picker- 
ing Gerrish, Nehemiah Ball, and Henry Walker Frost are either named 
in a cover letter to Harris or acknowledged in the address; see p. 201, 
Editor’s Note; p. 212, note 1; p. 219, note 5 and Editor’s Note; and p. 326, 
note 1, and p. 327, Editor’s Note. 
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herpetology-and Henry R. Schoolcraft’s multivolume eth- 
nographical study of the Indian tribes of the United States.® 
Thoreau copied extracts from these sources into a collec- 
tion of commonplace books that he worked on through 
the 1850s. One begins with literary and historical mate- 
rial and moves into natural history; one that he called his 
“Fact Book” focuses on natural history and travel narra- 
tives. One is devoted to the early history of the East Coast, 
from Canada to Cape Cod, and eleven “Indian Books” 
contain passages taken from histories of North American 
Indian tribes.” These manuscript volumes represent a sig- 
nificant part of his intellectual effort during the 1850s. 
Beginning in 1850, Thoreau’s surveying work increased 
to the extent that it became a steady source of income for 
him as well as an important part of his identity. In Sep- 
tember 1847, responding to a form letter from the sec- 
retary of his Harvard class, Thoreau had included “Sur- 
veyor” as only one of his many trades (Cor 1 2013, p. 308). 
By 1853, he considered surveying to be one of his profes- 
sions: on a questionnaire that he returned to the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science some 
time before March 5, 1853, he described his “Occupation 
(Professional, or otherwise.)” as “Literary and Scientific, 
Combined with Land-Surveying” (p. 151). During the 
eight years covered in this volume, Thoreau carried out 
well over one hundred surveys, most of them in Concord 
and neighboring towns; he was in the field for at least 
two hundred days, and he spent many additional days 


€ Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, Historical and Statistical Information Re- 
specting the History, Condition, and Prospects of the Indian Tribes of the 
United States... , 6 vols. (Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo, 1851-1857). 

7 The first commonplace book mentioned is in the Berg Collection at 
the New York Public Library; a digital image is available at http://digital 
collections.nypl.org/items/be3112fo-bidd-0131-foed-58d385a7bbdo. 
The “Fact Book” is in the Harry Elkins Widener Collection at Harvard; 
a digital image can be found at http://nrs.harvard.edu/urn-3: FHCL 
-HOUGH:4886670. The Canadian notebook and the Indian Books are at 
the Morgan Library & Museum, New York. 
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completing calculations, drafting documents, and draw- 
ing up fair copies of the surveys. Working in every sea- 
son of the year, he surveyed and measured farms, wood- 
lots, house lots, and land and buildings for individuals 
and corporations, as well as town lines, roads, and land 
owned by local governments.’ 

Thoreau recorded the details of many of his surveys 
in a notebook he titled “Field Notes of Surveys Made by 
Henry D. Thoreau Since November 1849.”° Although there 
may originally have been more correspondence docu- 
menting commissions and negotiations, for the period 
covered by this volume only six incoming and two out- 
going letters survive that relate to the business of sur- 
veying. All six incoming letters are from individuals who 
lived outside Concord, so perhaps local transactions were 
made in person. It is also possible that Thoreau discarded 
letters after he put down the relevant information in his 
surveying notebook.’® Three of the surveys Thoreau did 
during this period took place in locations some distance 
from Concord (Haverhill and Plymouth, Massachusetts; 
and Eagleswood, near Perth Amboy, New Jersey) and 
each involved at least a week of work. On April 10, 1853, 


8 For surveying jobs mentioned in letters or annotations in this vol- 
ume, see “surveys by Thoreau” in the Index to this volume, pp. 692-693. 
Thoreau’s Journal is another source of information about his work as 
a surveyor. For a list of surveys owned by the Concord Free Public Li- 
brary, see Marcia Moss, A Catalog of Thoreau’s Surveys in the Concord 
Free Public Library (Geneseo, NY.: The Thoreau Society, 1976); for im- 
ages of these surveys, see “Henry David Thoreau: Land and Property 
Surveys” at http://www.concordlibrary.org/scollect/Thoreau_surveys 
/Thoreau_surveys.htm. 

° The manuscript notebook is in Special Collections, Concord Free 
Public Library; a facsimile appears in Kenneth Walter Cameron, Tho- 
reau’s Canadian Notebook and Record of Surveys (Hartford, Conn.: 
Transcendental Books, 1967), pp. 413-549. 

Tt was Thoreau’s habit to reuse business letters as scrap paper for 
writing projects, for calculations, and for phenological records: for ex- 
ample, he did so with four of the six incoming letters about surveying 
jobs. If other documents existed, Thoreau may have reused them until 
the space was filled and then discarded them, or they may have been 
thrown away after his death. 
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Thoreau writes to his friend Harrison Gray Otis Blake, “I 
am going to Haverhill tomorrow surveying-for a week or 
more-” (p. 159); according to his Journal he didn’t return 
to Concord until April 29 (see Journal 6 2000, p. 89). 

In two of these three surveys in more distant locations, 
Thoreau engaged in another of his revenue-producing 
activities, lecturing, in the same place where he was sur- 
veying. On September 17, 1854, Benjamin Marston Wat- 
son, whom Thoreau had probably known at Harvard, in- 
vited Thoreau to Plymouth, to read “a paper or two some 
Sunday” to a small group of friends (p. 243). Watson was 
a horticulturalist whose home, “Hillside,” and business, 
the Old Colony Nurseries, occupied a large area outside 
Plymouth; in confirming the date for Thoreau’s lecture, 
Watson writes, “I have been lately adding to my garden, 
and now have all that jines me-so I am ready to have it 
surveyed by you; a pleasure I have long promised myself. 
So, if you are at leisure and inclined to the field I hope I 
may be so fortunate as to engage your services” (p. 247). 
Thoreau traveled to Plymouth on October 7 and read 
“Moonlight” the next day. He stayed with Watson and his 
wife, Mary Russell Watson, a close friend of Lidian Emer- 
son’s, whom Thoreau had met when she visited the Emer- 
son household in the early 1840s."' In his “Field Notes of 
Surveys” he notes that he made a plan and surveyed land 
amounting to seventy-six acres and fifty-four rods for this 
job. He dates the survey “Oct 9* to 13" inclusive” (p. 247, 
note 3); he returned to Concord on October 15.'” 

The second of Thoreau’s long surveying trips that in- 
corporated lecturing took him to the Raritan Bay Union 
reform community, founded by Marcus Spring at Eagles- 
wood, near Perth Amboy, New Jersey. In a draft letter to 


1 Russell lived with the Emersons in the summers of 1840 and 1841, 
and Journal passages from 1841 and 1842 suggest that Thoreau may have 
fallen in love with her; see Days 1965, pp. 107-110. 

1? Thoreau records the dates of his departure and return in a Journal 
entry of October 7, 1854; see Journal 1906, 7:63. 
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Spring dated October 23, 1856, Thoreau announces that 
he will leave that afternoon for Eagleswood and bring 
“compass & lectures as you request” (p. 475). Writing to his 
sister Sophia from Eagleswood on November 1, Thoreau 
includes vignettes of some of the inhabitants, describes a 
Quaker meeting at which the spirit, “or something else,” 
moved him “an inch or so,” and gives an account of the ex- 
perience of surveying “through woods ravines marshes & 
along the shore, dodging the tide-through cat-briar mud 
& beggar ticks-having no time to look up or think where 
I am-” (pp. 479 and 480). Spring also engaged Thoreau 
to set out an orchard and a vineyard, and James Birney, 
an abolitionist and member of the community, asked that 
Thoreau survey his piece of land adjoining Eagleswood. 
Thoreau read “the moose-story,” probably a version of his 
“Chesuncook” lecture, to the children of the community, 
“to their satisfaction,” and read “Walking, or the Wild” as 
well as “What Shall It Profit” to the adults (p. 479; see also 
p. 485, note 1). He spent a full month there; he was back in 
Concord on November 25, 1856. 

Although Thoreau found some aspects of surveying irk- 
some, he needed the income from it as well as the change 
of pace it provided from the sedentary, solitary work of 
reading, thinking, and writing. In a February 27, 1853, let- 
ter to Blake he includes an astute account of his situation: 


I have not answered your letter before because I have been al- 
most constantly in the fields surveying of late. It is long since I 
have spent so many days so profitably in a pecuniary sense; so 
unprofitably, it seems to me, in a more important sense. I have 
earned just a dollar a day for 76 days past; for though I charge 
at a higher rate for the days which are seen to be spent, yet so 
many more are spent than appears. This is instead of lecturing, 
which has not offered, to pay for that book which I printed.'* I 
have not only cheap hours, but cheap weeks and months, i.e. 
weeks which are bought at the rate I have named. Not that they 
are quite lost to me, or make me very melancholy, alas! for I too 


13 Thoreau refers to his contract with James Munroe for the publica- 
tion of A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers; see p. 146, note 2. 
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often take a cheap satisfaction in so spending them,-weeks of 
pasturing and browsing, like beeves and deer, which give me an- 
imal health, it may be, but create a tough skin over the soul and 
intellectual part. Yet if men should offer my body a maintenance 
for the work of my head alone, I feel that it would be a dangerous 
temptation. (p. 140) 


In addition to giving Thoreau opportunities to stretch his 
legs, surveying distracted him in a useful way by allowing 
him to see his literary projects from a new perspective. 
He describes this benefit in a Journal entry dated April 8, 
1854, when he was intensely involved in the completion of 
Walden, reading proofs of the early chapters while writing 
and revising later ones: 


I find that I can criticize my composition best when I stand at a 
little distance from it-when I do not see it, for instance-. I make 
a little chapter of contents which enables me to recall it page by 
page to my mind-& judge it more impartially when my MSS is 
out of the way. The distraction of surveying enables me rapidly 
to take new points of view. A day or two surveying is equal to a 
journey. (Journal 8 2002, pp. 59-60) 


Thoreau also earned some money lecturing during 
this period, but he was less in demand as a lecturer than 
as a surveyor, as he tells Blake in the February 1853 let- 
ter quoted above. His lectures were important, however, 
both as means of making new contacts and as opportu- 
nities to work on his writing for public presentation. The 
Concord Lyceum was Thoreau’s first platform, but after 
1848 he widened his geographic range. Of thirty-eight 
lectures he gave from 1849 through 1856, only eight took 
place in Concord. Most of the rest were delivered in the 
lyceums of other Massachusetts towns.'* Almost fifty 
surviving letters, including several drafts, document the 
business of lecturing: making offers and responding to 


™ For a list of lectures organized by the venues in which they were 
delivered, see “lectures by Thoreau” in the Index to this volume, 
pp. 683-684. For a discussion of each of the lectures, see “T’s Lectures 
before Walden” 1995, pp. 164-222, and “T’s Lectures after Walden” 1996, 
pp. 249-283. 
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requests to speak, arranging dates, discussing topics, ne- 
gotiating payment. A number of these letters are to or 
from friends or acquaintances, including Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Watson, Mary 
Moody Emerson, and Blake. Hawthorne, Higginson, and 
Watson write on behalf of groups they represent; Mary 
Moody Emerson suggests that Thoreau visit and bring 
a copy of a lecture that he had delivered in Plymouth, 
either to give a private reading or to leave it with her to 
read; Thoreau responds to several invitations from Blake 
to read to a small group in Worcester. His cousin, George 
Thatcher, proposes Thoreau as a lecturer to the Bangor 
Lyceum; three letters chronicle the unsuccessful effort to 
make this happen." 

All but the earliest of Thoreau’s essays were presented 
to the public first as lectures, and the lecture format gave 
him the opportunity to introduce and revise parts of his 
longer works. At the Concord Lyceum in January 1847 he 
read part of what became the first version of Walden. He 
probably began to work on the second version in 1848; in 
1849 he completed the third version, and in early 1852 he 
was working on the fourth. From January 1849 through 
April 1852 he lectured on twelve occasions about subjects 
that would be significant in the book: economy, student 
life, “Life in the Woods,’ and “White Beans and Walden 
Pond” 

In 1850 and 1851, as he shaped the account of his Octo- 
ber 1849 and June 1850 trips to Cape Cod, Thoreau spoke 
about the excursions six times in five different venues. 
In late 1851 he gave his first lecture about his September 
1850 trip to Canada, and he delivered a two-part account 
in Concord in January and March 1852. The 1853 trip to 


13 For Hawthorne’s letter, see p. 10; for Thoreau’s response to Higgin- 
son’s request, see pp. 104-105; for Watson’s two invitations, see pp. 97 
and 243; for Emerson’s suggestion, see p. 254; for Thoreau’s responses 
to Blake’s invitations, see pp. 59-60, 445-446, 483, and 523. For Thoreau’s 
letters to Thatcher about lecturing in Bangor, see pp. 4, 7-8, and 15. 
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Chesuncook Lake with Thatcher was the subject of two 
lectures, one in Concord in December 1853 and one given 
in November 1856 at the Raritan Bay Union, Marcus 
Spring’s utopian community near Perth Amboy, New Jer- 
sey, where he also surveyed (see above, pp. 579-580). 

At the July 4, 1854, meeting of the Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Society in Framingham, Thoreau read portions 
of “Slavery in Massachusetts,’ a response to the May 24, 
1854, arrest of the fugitive slave Anthony Burns. Thoreau’s 
participation in the Framingham meeting and the subse- 
quent publication of the full text of his lecture in the Lib- 
erator and the New-York Daily Tribune boosted his repu- 
tation among abolitionists. Several letters in this volume 
document their responses: Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son writes to thank Thoreau “heartily” for his “paper on 
the present condition of Massachusetts” (p. 235); Thoreau 
responds to Sarah Eliza Webb’s inquiry about getting a 
copy of the speech (p. 242); and Asa Fairbanks asks him to 
participate in a series of reform lectures that will feature 
a number of prominent abolitionists (pp. 259-262). 

Two other lectures Thoreau composed and first de- 
livered during this period, “Walking” and “Life without 
Principle,’ were published as essays after his death.'® In 
April 1851 he spoke on “Walking, or the Wild” at the Con- 
cord Lyceum, and he delivered the lecture nine more 
times, rearranging and revising it over the next nine years. 
He read “What Shall It Profit,” the first lecture version of 
what became “Life without Principle,’ in December 1854, 
and delivered seven more versions of it over six years, the 
last version titled “Life Misspent.” 

The response to “Slavery in Massachusetts,’ deliv- 
ered in July and published in July and August 1854, and 
the publication of Walden in August 1854 led Thoreau to 


16 Both essays appeared in the Atlantic Monthly, “Walking” in volume 
9 (June 1862): 657-674 and “Life without Principle” in volume 12 (Octo- 
ber 1863): 484-495. See also Excursions 2007, pp. 185-222 and 561-600, 
and Reform Papers 1973, pp. 156-179 and 369-377. 
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expect that his career as a lecturer was about to blossom. 
In an editorial advertisement titled “The Lecture Season” 
in the September 20, 1854, issue of the New-York Daily Tri- 
bune, Horace Greeley included Thoreau’s name among a 
group of “those hitherto widely invited as Lecturers, for 
the convenience of those who are now making out their 
lists and addressing invitations” (p. 4), and letters from 
fall 1854 document Thoreau’s efforts to make lecturing 
a more significant part of his professional activity. The 
day before Greeley’s notice appeared, Thoreau had writ- 
ten to accept Watson’s invitation to lecture (and survey) 
in Plymouth (see pp. 243-244); the lecture took place on 
October 8.'’ In a September 21 letter to Blake, Thoreau 
indicates that he has a November engagement to speak 
in Philadelphia, and that he plans to go on “to the West, 
if they shall want me” (p. 245). On October 14, Fairbanks 
invites Thoreau to contribute a lecture “of a reformatory 
Character” to a course in Providence that was to include 
many well-known abolitionists (p. 259); he spoke on De- 
cember 6 (see p. 260, note 1). On November 17, Thoreau 
writes to William Evarts Sheldon, attempting to fix the 
date ofa lecture in East Abington, Massachusetts (pp. 277- 
278), but no evidence exists that he ever spoke there. A 
November 27 letter from Andrew Whitney suggests that 
Thoreau had offered himself as a lecturer for the Nan- 
tucket Lyceum (pp. 280-281); he spoke there on Decem- 
ber 28 (see p. 281, note 1). 

Despite Thoreau’s readiness to travel west to lecture, 
he did not succeed in securing engagements there. The 


17 The surviving draft of this lecture, “Moonlight,” is subtitled “(Intro- 
ductory to an Intended Course of Lectures),’ another indication that 
Thoreau anticipated expanding his work as a lecturer. He did not name 
the other lectures he planned to include in this course, but in “T’s Lec- 
tures after Walden” 1996, p. 254, Bradley P. Dean and Ronald Wesley 
Hoag note that a long early draft of “Walking, or the Wild” contains top- 
ics that were elaborated upon in the lectures he gave in fall 1854-“The 
Wild” and “What Shall It Profit” in addition to “Moonlight”-and conjec- 
ture that these constituted the course. 
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Tribune announcement had attracted the attention of the 
Library Association of Akron, Ohio, and Charles Brock- 
way Bernard, the secretary of the association, writes on 
October 26, hoping to hire Thoreau as a speaker (pp. 264- 
265). Two draft letters, written on the same sheet of paper 
and both dated November 20, show Thoreau attempting 
to coordinate the lecture in Akron with one in Hamil- 
ton, Ontario: he writes to John D. Milne, of the Hamilton 
Mercantile Library Association, offering to speak there in 
connection with the Akron engagement, and to Bernard 
to try to establish a date in Akron before or after the first 
week of January 1855 (see pp. 278-280). Thoreau did not 
lecture in either place, and there is no evidence that he 
sought opportunities in other venues in the West. 

However disappointing this outcome was to Thoreau, 
he had been of two minds even as he looked forward to 
an expanded lecture career. In a Journal entry dated Sep- 
tember 19, 1854, he writes: 


Thinking this afternoon of the prospect of my writing lectures 
and going abroad to read them the next winter, I realized how 
incomparably great the advantages of obscurity and poverty 
which I have enjoyed so long (and may still perhaps enjoy). I 
thought with what more than princely, with what poetical, lei- 
sure I had spent my years hitherto, without care or engagement, 
fancy-free. I have given myself up to nature; I have lived so many 
springs and summers and autumns and winters as if I had noth- 
ing else to do but to live them, and imbibe whatever nutriment 
they had for me; I have spent a couple of years, for instance, with 
the flowers chiefly, having none other so binding engagement 
as to observe when they opened; I could have afforded to spend 
a whole fall observing the changing tints of the foliage. Ah, how 
I have thriven on solitude and poverty! I cannot overstate this 
advantage. I do not see how I could have enjoyed it, if the public 
had been expecting as much of me as there is danger now that 
they will. IfI go abroad lecturing, how shall I ever recover the lost 
winter? (Journal 1906, 7:46) 


By the end of 1854, when it was clear that the “danger” 
of public demand would not materialize, Thoreau had 
prepared himself to view his situation in a positive light. 
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In a letter of February 7, 1855, to Thomas Cholmondeley, 
an Englishman with whom he had become good friends 
when Cholmondeley lived in Concord during fall 1854, 
Thoreau writes that Emerson is lecturing “off westward, 
enlightening the Hamiltonians & others, mingling his 
thunder with that of Niagara.” Of his own situation he 
writes, “I am from time to time congratulating myself on 
my general want of success as a lecturer-apparent want 
of success, but is it not a real triumph? I do my work clean 
as I go along, and they will not be likely to want me any- 
where again” (p. 320). 


Between 1849 and 1856, six of Thoreau’s writing projects 
appeared in print: two books, A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers (1849) and Walden (1854); two essays, 
“Resistance to Civil Government” (1849) and “Slavery 
in Massachusetts” (1854); and two long travel pieces se- 
rialized in Putnam’s Monthly Magazine, “An Excursion to 
Canada” (1853) and “Cape Cod” (1855).'® Letters in Cor- 
respondence 2 detail publishing arrangements, disputes 
with editors, and responses of fans for most of these 
publications. 

Thoreau began planning the work that became A Week 
not long after his brother John’s death in January 1842. 
Probably starting in late 1842, he created the basic struc- 
ture of the book by copying selected passages from his 
earlier Journal into a new manuscript volume, which he 
called his “long book” (see Journal 2 1984, pp. 3-152 and 
449-454), and marking entries to indicate how they were 
to be arranged in the first draft. He wove into the draft 
parts of lectures he had given, and poems and essays he 
had published in the Dial between 1840 and early 1845, 


18 Thoreau’s trips to Canada and Cape Cod are discussed on p. 574, 
above; lecture versions of the Canada and Cape Cod pieces, of parts of 
Walden, and of “Slavery in Massachusetts” are discussed on pp. 582- 
583, above. 
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and on July 4, 1845, he moved to Walden Pond to focus on 
writing the book. 

Thoreau first offered the manuscript for publication in 
May 1847, but he was unable to make a satisfactory ar- 
rangement with any of the several publishing houses he 
approached.’® In a letter of November 14, 1847, to Emer- 
son, then lecturing in Europe, Thoreau lists the publishers 
who will print the book only if he subsidizes the produc- 
tion costs: 


Wiley & Putnam-Munroe-The Harpers-& Crosby & Nichols-have 
all declined printing [A Week] with the least risk to themselves- 
but Wiley & Putnam will print it in their series-and any any of 
them anywhere at my risk. (Cor 1 2013, p. 316) 


He set the manuscript aside for several months, returning 
to it in spring 1848 and completing it in early 1849. 

When A Week was finished, Thoreau offered the book 
to William D. Ticknor and Company; in his letter, no lon- 
ger extant, he mentioned Walden, probably as a work in 
progress. The publisher’s response, dated February 8, 
1849, is the opening letter in Correspondence 2. Ticknor 
is not willing to publish A Week at its own expense “at 
present” but makes an offer on Walden (p. 1). Thoreau 
writes back, probably asking what the terms would be if 
he covered the publication costs of A Week himself.”° On 


19 On May 28 Thoreau sent the manuscript to Evert Augustus Duyck- 
inck, hoping that Duyckinck would recommend it to the publisher 
Wiley and Putnam. On June 14 he asked Duyckinck to return it so he 
could revise it; he sent it back on July 3; and on July 27 he wrote again 
to inquire about a response (see Cor 1 2013, pp. 300-302 and 304-306). 
Unbeknownst to Thoreau, Duyckinck had fallen out of favor with Wi- 
ley and Putnam and his opinion no longer carried weight. Thoreau was 
also discussing publication with James Munroe, and in a letter of Au- 
gust 28 he tells Munroe that “[t]he MSS is quite ready and is now in New 
York” (Cor 1 2013, p. 306). 

20 Thoreau’s reply does not survive, but on February 16 he writes to 
his cousin George Thatcher, “I am once more making a bargain with 
the Publishers Ticknor & Co, who talk of printing a book for me” (p. 8). 
The phrase “printing a book for me” supports the assumption that the 
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February 16, Ticknor replies that Thoreau “would need to 
send $450.-to print 1000 Cops. & bind 1/2 of the Same” (p. 
9). Thoreau’s response to this offer is not extant, but he ul- 
timately placed the book with James Munroe, negotiating 
a contract in which publication costs were to be taken out 
of sales, with Thoreau guaranteeing full reimbursement. 

On February 19, 1849, Hawthorne writes, “Mr Alcott 
delighted my wife and me, the other evening, by an- 
nouncing that you had a book in press. I rejoice at it, 
and nothing doubt of such success as will be worth hav- 
ing” (p. 10). On March 22, Thoreau writes from Portland, 
Maine, to his cousin, George Thatcher, “I am just in the 
midst of printing my book” (p. 20). Two weeks later, on 
April 5, he tells Elizabeth Peabody, who had asked him 
for a copy of his 1848 lecture about the relationship of in- 
dividuals and government” for Aesthetic Papers, a new 
Transcendentalist magazine, “I have so much writing to 
do at present, with the printers in the rear of me, that I 
have almost no time left but for bodily exercise; however, 
I will send you the article in question before the end of 
next week” (p. 21). The article, titled “Resistance to Civil 
Government,’ appeared on May 14, 1849, in the first and 
only number of Aesthetic Papers.”” 

A Week was published on May 26, 1849, in an edition 
of one thousand copies. In an October 28, 1853, Journal 
entry, Thoreau says that seventy-five copies were given 
away (Journal 7 2009, p. 123): these included copies sent 
to reviewers and influential literary figures, as well as 
those Thoreau gave to family members and friends. Let- 
ters in this volume provide evidence of two of the com- 


negotiation is based on Thoreau’s willingness to take on the expense of 
printing the book. 

7! Thoreau spoke twice on this topic at the Concord Lyceum, on Janu- 
ary 26, 1848, and on February 16, 1848; see “T’s Lectures before Walden” 
1995, Pp. 153-155. 

?? Republished after Thoreau’s death as “Civil Disobedience,’ the 
essay remains an enduring, influential statement about action from 
principle. 
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plimentary copies Thoreau had the publisher send. On 
August 10, 1849, Thoreau writes to Blake apologizing that 
his copy of the book arrived late: “I directed it and left it 
in Munroe’s shop to be sent to you immediately, on the 
twenty-sixth of May, before a copy had been sold” (p. 31). 
On September 3, 1849, James Anthony Froude, a British 
writer whom Emerson had met in 1848, writes Thoreau, “I 
have long intended to write to you, to thank you for that 
noble expression of yourself you were good enough to 
send me”; Thoreau’s book, he adds, gives him “hope for 
the coming world.” Froude addressed his letter to Mun- 
roe and Company, and it was forwarded to Thoreau (pp. 
32-34). 

A Week sold poorly, and by September 1849 it was clear 
that Thoreau would be in debt to Munroe.” For the next 
four years, discharging that debt provided additional mo- 
tivation for the income-producing projects he took on. 
He was in some demand as a surveyor-from fall 1849 
through 1853 he surveyed for more than one hundred 
and fifty days-and for that work he earned about a dollar 
a day (p. 140). During the same period he gave thirteen 
paid lectures (he lectured six times for free at the Concord 
Lyceum); his usual fee was between ten and twenty dol- 
lars per lecture (see “T’s Lectures before Walden” 1995, 
p. 130). In October 1853 the publisher sent Thoreau the 
unsold stock of A Week-“250 copies of Concord River, & 
also 450. in sheets”-to clear out the firm’s cellar (see p. 
177), and on November 28, 1853, as he records in a Journal 
entry for that date, Thoreau was finally able to pay off his 
debt (see Journal 7 2009, p. 176). 

Emerson had helped Thoreau during the process of 
getting A Week published, contacting publishers to rec- 
ommend the manuscript, but Horace Greeley, the politi- 
cally active reformer and longtime editor of the New-York 


?3Tn a Journal entry dated November 28, 1853, Thoreau gives the 
amount he owed as $290 (see Journal 7 2009, p. 176). 
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Tribune, served as Thoreau’s literary agent and promoter 
during much of his writing career. Through Rufus Gris- 
wold, Greeley had placed Thoreau’s essay about Thomas 
Carlyle in Graham’s Magazine in 1847; in spring 1848 he 
had paid Thoreau twenty-five dollars for “Ktaadn, and 
the Maine Woods,’ which he sold to John Sartain for the 
Union Magazine of Literature and Art.”* Greeley repeat- 
edly urged Thoreau to write shorter pieces and from time 
to time suggested topics, but for the most part Thoreau 
resisted this advice. 

When in February 1852 Greeley requested “some ar- 
ticles, shorter ... than the former” (p. 100), Thoreau did 
send two brief excerpts from his manuscript of Walden, 
but he also sent the very long account of his 1850 trip 
to Canada. On March 18, 1852, Greeley responded that 
he would be able to sell the short pieces, but expressed 
doubts about the longer essay: “As to your longer account 
of a canadian Tour, I don’t know. It looks unmanage- 
able.... Break this up if you can, and I will try to have it 
swallowed and digested” (p. 102). Sartain published the 
Walden excerpts in the July and August 1852 numbers of 
the Union Magazine,” but Greeley was right about the 
difficulty of placing “An Excursion to Canada.” An April 
20 letter from Greeley indicates that Thoreau had agreed 
to divide the account into chapters (pp. 108-109), but 
when Greeley told him that the Whig Review wanted to 
publish only a part of the whole, Thoreau apparently de- 
clined (pp. 109-110). On June 25, Greeley reports, “I have 
had only bad luck with your Manuscript Two Magazines 


24 “Thomas Carlyle and His Works” appeared in Graham's Magazine 
in March and April 1847, and “Ktaadn, and the Maine Woods” was pub- 
lished from July through November 1848 in the Union Magazine of Lit- 
erature and Art. When Greeley learned that Thoreau had not been paid 
for the Carlyle essay, he devised a way to collect the money. See Cor 1 
2013, pp. 364-365 and 372-374. 

25 “The Iron Horse” appeared on pp. 66-68 of the July number and 
“A Poet Buying a Farm” on p. 127 of the August number, which was the 
Union Magazine’s final issue. 
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have refused it on the ground of its length, saying that 
articles To be continued’ are always unpopular, however 
good I will try again” (p. 111). With Greeley holding the 
Canada manuscript as security, Thoreau asked him for a 
loan of seventy-five dollars; Greeley responded on July 8, 
“I canlend you the $75, and am very glad to do it” (p. 111).”° 

Thoreau had another writing project underway that 
was suited to magazine publication: he was shaping the 
material in his Cape Cod lectures into an essay. When 
George Palmer Putnam announced in October 1852 that 
he was planning a new literary journal, Putnam’s Monthly, 
Thoreau contacted George William Curtis, an old ac- 
quaintance who was to be an editor at Putnam’s, about 
this project. On November 16, apparently without in- 
forming Greeley, Thoreau sent Curtis one hundred pages 
of the Cape Cod essay, which he described as “not yet 
half the whole.” His letter concludes, “I have collected 
this under several heads for your convenience. The next 
subject is “The Beach’ which I will copy out & forward as 
soon as you desire it” (p. 132). Thoreau’s statement sug- 
gests that while he continues to submit longer works, he 
has learned at least to divide them up himself in advance 
of sending them. 

Greeley, who was still trying to sell the Canada essay, 
also saw Putnam’s as a promising venue for Thoreau’s 
work. He offered “An Excursion to Canada” directly to 
the publisher, George Putnam, who accepted it. The ar- 
rangements that went on within Putnam’s editorial office 
about the Canada and Cape Cod essays are not known, 
and a November 23, 1852, letter from Greeley to Thoreau 
is the only surviving documentary evidence of Tho- 
reau’s reaction. Its tone suggests that Thoreau had ex- 
pressed irritation about the mix-up: Greeley opens by 
explaining somewhat defensively that he has “made no 


26 Thoreau may have been counting on the proceeds from the Canada 
essay to help draw down his debt to Munroe. If so, the delay in selling it 
may have prompted him to request the loan. 
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bargain-none whatever-with Putnam, concerning” the 
Canada manuscript, and that his only objective is to have 
it published, which he assumes is what Thoreau wants as 
well (p. 133). 

Serialization of the Canada piece began in January 
1853, in Putnam’s inaugural number, but ended in March, 
before the account was complete, because Thoreau had 
objected to an editorial change made in the first install- 
ment.’ In a letter of January 2, 1853, Greeley warns Tho- 
reau that the article “will be worth nothing elsewhere 
after having partly appeared in Putnam” and offers a jus- 
tification for Curtis’s decision (p. 139). Writing to Blake on 
February 27, Thoreau gives his side of the story: 


It has come to an end at any rate, they will print no more, but 
return me my mss. when it is but little more than half done-as 
well as another I had sent them, because the editor Curtis re- 
quires the liberty to omit the heresies without consulting me-a 
privelege California is not rich enough to bid for. (p. 145) 


Looking over what Curtis had sent back, Thoreau realized 
that while he had received all of the Cape Cod manu- 
script, more than half of the Canada article-the unpub- 
lished part-had not been returned. On March u, 1853, 
he writes to Curtis indicating the importance to him of 
having the missing material, acknowledging the ear- 
lier receipt of a check, and ending on a cordial note (pp. 
154-155). Thoreau had been sending checks to Greeley to 
settle Greeley’s seventy-five-dollar loan, and on March 11 
Greeley writes, “I am paid in full, and this letter is your 
receipt in full. I don’t want any pay for my ‘services, what- 


?7 Curtis had removed a comment critical of Roman Catholic priests: 
“I am not sure but this Catholic religion would be an admirable one if 
the priest were quite omitted” (Excursions 2007, p. 88). Thoreau’s ac- 
quaintance, Isaac Hecker, had converted to Catholicism in 1844 and 
was ordained in the Redemptorist order in 1849; proselytizing letters 
from him in 1849 and 1851 may have added a personal aspect to Tho- 
reau’s view of priests. See pp. 37-42 and 94-96. 
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ever they may have been.” He closes with practical advice: 
“Don’t break with Curtis or Putnam” (p. 156). 

In the months during which “An Excursion to Canada” 
was being published, Thoreau was busy with the fifth draft 
of Walden. The book had become both longer and much 
more complex than it was in February 1849, when Ticknor 
and Fields had offered to publish it rather than A Week 
(see p. 1), and it was continuing to grow. In May 1849, at 
about the midpoint of Walden’s development, the book 
was advertised on a back endpaper of A Week, “Will Soon 
be Published, Walden, or Life in the Woods. by Henry D. 
Thoreau.”** This promotion had some effect: William 
Rounseville Alger closed his review of A Week in the Uni- 
versalist Quarterly for October 1849 with a paragraph an- 
ticipating Walden based primarily on its subtitle,” and 
George Albert Bailey, an early fan of A Week who was 
eager to read more, wrote in 1850 to ask whether the new 
book was out yet (see pp. 80-82). 

The letters in Correspondence 2 reveal nothing directly 
about Thoreau’s process in developing Walden, although 
some of the lectures in which he tried out parts of the 
drafts of the book are mentioned (see p. 582, above). In ad- 
dition, some of Thoreau’s letters to Blake take up themes 
and ideas also found in the book. To give just two exam- 
ples, in his November 20, 1849, letter, Thoreau criticizes 
newspapers for providing poor nutriment for the soul 
(p. 43); in the second chapter of Walden he writes, “To a 
philosopher all news, as it is called, is gossip, and they who 


?8 This promotion was apparently Thoreau’s decision; he told his 
cousin George Thatcher about it in a March 22, 1849, letter. See p. 20. 

29 Bradley P. Dean and Gary Scharnhorst print Alger’s final paragraph 
in “The Contemporary Reception of Walden,” Studies in the American 
Renaissance, ed. Joel Myerson (Charlottesville: University Press of Vir- 
ginia, 1990), pp. 293-328. Alger wrote, “We are glad to learn that the au- 
thor intends soon to publish another volume, called,-Walden, or Life in 
the Woods. On such a theme, owing to his singular familiarity with na- 
ture and love for her, he is able to write a work that will not die” (p. 296). 
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edit and read it are old women over their tea” (Walden 
1971, p. 94). Thoreau attacks philanthropy in his Febru- 
ary 27, 1853, letter: “What a foul subject is this of doing 
good, instead of minding ones life, which should be his 
business” (p. 142); he closes Walden’s first chapter with 
a detailed argument about the corrupting condescension 
inherent in “Doing-good” as a profession (Walden 1971, 
Pp. 73; see pp. 72-79). Correspondence with Blake, as these 
examples illustrate, gave Thoreau the opportunity to con- 
sider and expand his thoughts in another form. 

Thoreau revised his manuscript for a sixth time in 1853- 
1854, and for a seventh in 1854. No surviving documents 
attest to negotiations Thoreau may have carried out with 
Ticknor and Fields about publishing the book, but it is 
likely that he dealt with James T. Fields, the younger part- 
ner in the firm. He signed a contract with Ticknor and 
Fields on March 16, 1854, received first proofs on March 
28, and continued to send copy to the publisher until late 
April or early May. The impending publication was a sur- 
prise to Greeley, who did not know that Thoreau had fin- 
ished the book until after Ticknor and Fields had started 
printing it. On March 6, Greeley had prodded Thoreau to 
send him a collection of his “Miscellanies.... ‘Katahdin; 
‘Carlyle; ‘A Winter Wood, ‘Canada; &c.’ to be offered to 
publishers (p. 202). In response to Thoreau’s news, Gree- 
ley wrote on March 23, “I am in no hurry now about your 
Miscellanies; take your time.... I was only thinking you 
were hybernating when you ought to be doing some- 
thing”; he promised to announce the book “at once” 
(p. 205). In the July 29 number of the New-York Daily Tri- 
bune, Greeley introduced three-and-a-half full columns 
of excerpts from the book, which, in his words, “promises 
to be one of curious interest”; he reprinted the excerpts in 
the semiweekly and weekly editions of the paper. 

At the end of a Journal entry dated August 2, 1854, Tho- 
reau writes, “Fields today sends me a specimen copy of 
my ‘Walden’ It is to be published on the 12 inst” (Journal 
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8 2002, p. 250). In fact Walden was published on August 9, 
and Thoreau commemorates the event in his Journal with 
just a few words: “Wednesday Aug 9th To Boston Walden 
Published” (Journal 8 2002, p. 259).°*° 

Ticknor and Fields had planned to release Walden in 
England simultaneously, and on June 10 the company 
wrote to inform Thoreau that Fields had left for England 
by steamer on June 7, with proof sheets of the book so it 
could be published there to establish Thoreau’s copyright. 
Fields turned back at Halifax because of seasickness, but 
he sent Walden to the company’s London agent to sell to 
a publisher (see pp. 215-216). Walden, however, was not 
published in England during Thoreau’s lifetime. 

According to “The Contemporary Reception of Walden,” 
Ticknor and Fields began promoting Walden over a month 
before it was published, sending copies to John Sulli- 
van Dwight, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, and T. Starr 
King, all potential reviewers. Advance sheets were sent 
to editors of major Boston and New York papers, and an- 
nouncements of the publication, some with extracts from 
the book, began to appear in late July. Starting on August 
4, the company ran ads in daily papers in Boston and New 
York; another series of ads in late August included quota- 
tions from favorable reviews.*' 

Walden was published in an edition of two thousand 
copies, of which eighteen hundred were intended for sale. 


°°Tn a letter of August 28 to George Parker Bradford, Emerson gives 
his version of Thoreau’s response: 


All American kind are delighted with “Walden” as far as they have 
dared say, The little pond sinks in these very days as tremulous at its 
human fame. I do not know if the book has come to you yet;-but it is 
cheerful, sparkling, readable, with all kinds of merits, & rising some- 
times to very great heights. We account Henry the undoubted King of 
all American lions. He is walking up & down Concord, firm-looking, 
but in a tremble of great expectation. (Letters of RWE 1939, 4:459-460) 


3l The information in this paragraph summarizes the account on 
p. 294 of “The Contemporary Reception of Walden.” Dean and Scharn- 
horst include an inventory of “all reviews, excerpts, and other notices 
of Walden published before Thoreau’s death” known to them (p. 293). 
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Of the two hundred copies kept out, many were distrib- 
uted to editors and reviewers; Thoreau was allowed an 
unknown number to give away.** He arranged for some 
copies to be sent from the Ticknor and Fields office when 
he was there on August 9; he also brought some back 
to Concord to deliver in person. On August 11 he mails 
Fields one of the copies brought to Concord to be sent on 
to Charles Sumner, the U.S. senator from Massachusetts, 
and he asks Fields to charge him for a copy to Greeley that 
put him one over his allowance (p. 226). On September 21, 
he writes to Blake, who has apparently just received his 
copy, “I directed a copy of Walden to you at Ticknor’s on 
the day ofits publication, and it should have reached you 
before. Iam encouraged to know that it interests you as it 
now stands-a printed book” (p. 245). Blake’s letter does 
not survive, but letters from several other recipients do: 
Richard Fuller, Margaret’s brother, writes on August 31 to 
express his pleasure at receiving an inscribed copy and 
promises to buy a copy for the Wayland town library (pp. 
237-238); on October 31, Sumner apologizes for his delay 
in acknowledging Thoreau’s gift (p. 267); and writing on 
November 6, Daniel Foster thanks Thoreau and describes 
reading the book aloud because it “provokes discussion 
in the circle of hearers & reader” (pp. 272-273). 

Thoreau’s first contact with Franklin Benjamin San- 
born, who later became his biographer and editor, took 
place because of an anonymous review of both Walden 
and A Week that appeared in the second number of the 
Harvard Magazine, published in January 1855. Sanborn, 
then a senior at Harvard, was a founder and editor of the 
magazine. On a January 16 trip to Boston and Cambridge, 
Thoreau visited Sanborn at his room to leave a copy of A 
Week for the reviewer, who had found the book “an artis- 
tic and beautiful performance,-more so ... than Walden” 


32 The record of the first printing, transcribed in Cost Books 1949, p. 
289, shows that two thousand copies were printed but royalties are cal- 
culated on only eighteen hundred. 
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(“Thoreau and His Books,’ Harvard Magazine 1, p. 91). 
Sanborn did not recognize Thoreau in the moment, but 
realized later who he was; he writes to Thoreau on Janu- 
ary 30 referring to the meeting, identifying the reviewer 
as Edwin Morton, and asking to visit Thoreau in Concord. 
He thanks Thoreau for “the marvellous beauty of [his] 
descriptions” in Walden, but dismisses Thoreau’s phi- 
losophy as “not worth a straw” (p. 310). Thoreau responds 
graciously on February 2: he thanks Sanborn for his po- 
liteness in conveying A Week to Morton,** says he will 
be glad to see Sanborn in Concord, and expresses “some 
interest,’ as an alumnus, “in the success of the Harvard 
Magazine” (p. 316). 

On August 17, 1855, Greeley, who had recently been in 
London, sends Thoreau the names of four “periodicals 
over the water” to whom he thinks copies of Walden 
should be sent, to make the book “better known in Eu- 
rope” (pp. 341-342). Three weeks later, Thoreau writes 
back to thank Greeley for the suggestion and to say that 
he has given the list to Fields, who will include the books 
in the next shipment for England (see pp. 343-344). 

Almost seven hundred copies of Walden were sold in 
the first two months after publication, when booksellers 
were initially stocking their shelves with it.** After that, 
the book sold more slowly. There is no record of the first 
royalty payment from Ticknor and Fields, but on Septem- 
ber 29, 1855, the firm sent a check in the amount of $51.60 
for 344 copies sold since the previous accounting; the let- 
ter opens, “We regret, for your sake as well as ours, that 
a larger number of Walden has not been sold” (p. 353).°° 


33 At this time booksellers were not carrying copies of A Week; Tho- 
reau had received the publisher’s remainders, and he was distributing 
the book himself. See pp. 600-602, below. 

34See Walter Harding, “The First Year’s Sales of Thoreau’s Walden,” 
Thoreau Society Bulletin 117 (fall 1971), pp. 1-3. 

*°In American Literary Publishing in the Mid-Nineteenth Century: 
The Business of Ticknor and Fields (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1995), p. 135, Michael Winship writes that “[p]ayments were 
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The last of Thoreau’s major publications during the pe- 
riod covered by this volume was the serialization in Put- 
nam’s Monthly Magazine, in summer 1855, of the first four 
chapters of “Cape Cod.” Thoreau had offered the essay 
to George William Curtis, the editor of Putnam’s, in No- 
vember 1852, sending at least half of it for Curtis to read. 
However, its place was taken by “An Excursion to Can- 
ada,” which Greeley had sent at the same time to George 
Putnam, the publisher of the magazine. Part of “An Ex- 
cursion to Canada” appeared in Putnam’s, and Putnam 
returned the “Cape Cod” manuscript to Thoreau (see pp. 
154-155). By early 1855 Putnam had sold the magazine. 
Curtis stayed on as an editor, and by April 1855 he and 
Thoreau had come to an agreement about publishing the 
essay and were corresponding about revisions in the third 
chapter, “The Plains of Nauset” (see pp. 328-331). 

It is not known who initiated the essay’s publication. 
Whether Thoreau offered the essay again or Curtis in- 
quired about it, it is likely that Walden’s appearance 
played a role. Curtis was one of a group of friends who 
had helped Thoreau set the frame for his house at Walden 
Pond in early May 1845, and he may have received a copy 
of the book from Thoreau. In any event, he would have 
been aware of Walden’s publication both from Ticknor 
and Fields’s advertising campaign and from reviews: Put- 
nam’s carried one on pp. 443-448 of its October 1854 issue. 

The first two chapters of “Cape Cod” appeared in the 
June 1855 number of Putnam’s, the third chapter in July, 
and the fourth in August. On August 3, Thoreau writes the 
company to acknowledge payment for the August install- 
ment (see pp. 338-339), and on August 8 he sends Curtis 
substitutes for “about ten pages” of “The Beach Again,” 
which would have been chapter 6 (see pp. 339-340). By 
then, although Thoreau did not know it, a decision had 
been made at Putnam's to discontinue publication. Some- 


usually made once a year: at the end of December until 1856,” but it is 
clear that months of accounting varied. 
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time after August 8, Curtis broke this news to Thoreau. 
Thoreau’s response suggests that Curtis had justified his 
decision by citing the manuscript’s unexpected length: 


You say that you had no idea that the Cape Cod paper “was to be 
expanded into a book” It has not been expanded- Itis no longer 
than it was when I sent you the first pages & told you its length 
though you had not inquired about it.... I write this merely in 
self defence & not to induce you to print it. (p. 340) 


Thoreau concludes by requesting Curtis to return the fair 
copy for chapters 5 and 6, “The Wellfleet Oysterman” and 
“The Beach Again.” He continued to work on the manu- 
script, adding information from his reading in natural 
history and from later trips to the Cape and to New Bed- 
ford, and greatly expanding the historical essay in the last 
chapter, “Provincetown”; for details, see Cape Cod 1988, 
pp. 278-283. At his death, Thoreau left copy for what had 
by then become a book. Two chapters, “The Wellfleet 
Oysterman” and “The Highland Light,’ appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly in 1864, and Cape Cod was published by 
Ticknor and Fields in 1865.*° 


By the late 1840s, Thoreau had begun to establish an 
identity as a writer that reached beyond the Transcen- 
dentalist circle by and for whom the Dial was started. One 
aspect of this identity was literal: most of his contribu- 
tions to the Dial, published between July 1840 and April 
1844, were attributed to “T” or “H.D.T”; his 1847 essay on 
Carlyle in Graham's, and “Ktaadn,” serialized in the Union 
Magazine in 1848, carried his name, as did A Week on the 
Concord and Merrimack Rivers in 1849. He was not identi- 
fied as the author of “An Excursion to Canada” in 1853,” 


36 “The Wellfleet Oysterman” appeared in volume 14 (October 1864): 
470-478 and “The Highland Light” in volume 14 (December 1864): 649- 
659. For a discussion of the textual connection between these two chap- 
ters and the first edition of the book, see Cape Cod 1988, pp. 308-319. 

37 In his January 2, 1853, letter to Thoreau, Greeley criticized Putnam’s 
policy of anonymity but argued that it justified the changes Curtis made 
to “Canada”: “I think it is a mistake to conceal the authorship of the 
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but from the appearance of passages from Walden in the 
Union Magazine in 1852 to the publication of the book 
itself, Thoreau was consistently named as the author and 
often identified as a resident of Concord. He was also 
credited when “Slavery in Massachusetts” appeared in 
the Liberator for July 21, 1854. 

As Thoreau’s publications disseminated his ideas and 
his principles among a widening audience, members 
of that audience responded. Although it was a failure in 
commercial terms, A Week clearly spoke truth to some 
contemporary readers. James Froude’s heartfelt letter of 
September 3, 1849, expressing gratitude for the copy Tho- 
reau had sent him goes far beyond a standard thank-you 
note: “there is no man living upon this earth at present, 
whose friendship or whose notice I value more than 
yours” (p. 33). After Thomas Wentworth Higginson read 
A Week, he visited Thoreau in Concord in June 1850, and 
the two became lifelong friends (p. 87, Correspondent 
Note). On October 7, 1850, George Bailey writes from Port- 
land, Maine, that he had come across A Week by chance: 
“I read it with much interest,-and if I tell you plainly that 
I am delighted with the book, it is because I cannot help 
telling you so” (p. 80). An August 13, 1854, letter from Hig- 
ginson expresses his gratitude for “Slavery in Massachu- 
setts” and for Walden. As he had done with A Week, Hig- 
ginson has given a copy of Walden to a talented young 
woman to whom Thoreau’s first book “has been among 
the scriptures” ever since she received it (pp. 235-236). 

The publication of Walden generated positive responses 
from friends as well as fans, some of whom expressed 
interest in Thoreau’s other literary productions. Of five 
such correspondents, one requested information about 
Thoreau’s complete works and three asked where they 


several articles, making them all (so to speak) Editorial; but if that is 
done, don’t you see that the elimination of very flagrant heresies (like 
your defiant Pantheism) becomes a necessity?” (p. 139). 
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could buy A Week.*® Thoreau was uniquely positioned to 
respond: on October 25, 1853, ten months before Walden 
was published, he had received from James Munroe 706 
unsold copies of his first book, 256 bound and 450 un- 
bound (see Journal 7 2009, p. 122, and above, p. 589). He 
became a bookseller, mailing A Week out on request, usu- 
ally charging $1.25 per copy. There is no direct evidence for 
how many copies he sold (or gave away), but on February 
24, 1862, he reported to Ticknor and Fields that he had 146 
bound copies left, so 110 had been disposed of (see Cor 
1958, p. 637). Extant Ticknor and Fields correspondence 
for 1857 and 1858 indicates that Thoreau had sent them 44 
books, probably to be sold in their retail store, leaving 66 
that Thoreau could have sold from home (see Cor 1958, 
pp. 465, 469, and 532-533). 

Three correspondents, Calvin Harlow Greene, Benjamin 
Bowen Wiley, and Daniel Ricketson, responded to Tho- 
reau’s books by initiating relationships that were carried 
on throughout Thoreau’s life and continued by his family 
and friends after his death. On January 14, 1856, Greene, 
an age-mate of Thoreau’s and a resident of Rochester, 
Michigan, wrote to say that he had read Walden soon 
after it was published and it “took” with him; he wanted 
to know where he could buy a copy of A Week (p. 397). 
Four days later Thoreau replied with the price of the 
book, and on January 26 Greene enclosed $1.25 in a let- 
ter larded with quotations from and allusions to Walden 
(pp. 398-403). Their exchanges in this volume are primar- 
ily business letters-Greene asks for A Week to be sent to 
a friend “with no clue to the one ordering,” and for A Week 
and Walden to be sent to his brother in California, and 
Thoreau complies (pp. 444-445, 449-450, and 452-453). 


38 On October 30, 1855, Jesse Kennedy Furlong writes, “Have the kind- 
ness to inform me by mail if a complete collection of your Works can be 
obtained in this country. and if so where” (p. 376). Adrien Emmanuel 
Rouquette, Calvin Harlow Greene, and Benjamin Bowen Wiley each 
asks for a copy of A Week (see pp. 268-270, 397-398, and 463-464). 
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But Greene’s devotion to Thoreau and his writing is genu- 
ine and deep, and Thoreau responds with appreciation, 
sending him on June 21, 1856, a daguerreotype portrait 
made in Worcester on June 18 by Benjamin Maxham (pp. 
452-453).°° 

The correspondence with Benjamin Bowen Wiley, a 
banker, also begins with a request for A Week. Wiley, who 
has already read Walden “several times,’ writes to Thoreau 
on September 4, 1856, after having read a friend’s copy of 
A Week; he encloses $1.27 for his own copy of the book 
(p. 463). Like Isaiah Thornton Williams, a young lawyer 
who corresponded with Thoreau in the 1840s, Wiley was 
seeking a way to lead an ethical life while pursuing a pro- 
fession. When he wrote, he was living in Providence but 
was planning to move to Chicago. He came to Concord 
to meet Thoreau and, apparently at Thoreau’s suggestion, 
went to Worcester and saw Theophilus Brown and Blake. 
After returning to Providence, he made the acquaintance 
of Charles King Newcomb (see p. 476); he met Emerson 
in Chicago in 1857 and maintained a connection with him 
through the 1870s.*° Wiley’s questions for Thoreau ranged 
from the sublime-recommendations for reading Confu- 
cius and the Hindu philosophers-to the practical-how 
to filter sediment out of the cloudy Lake Michigan water 
(pp. 476 and 520), and Thoreau replied to them all (pp. 
494-496 and Cor 1958, pp. 477-479). In May 1861, Thoreau 
and Horace Mann Jr. traveled through Chicago on their 


39 Greene and Thoreau never met, but Greene visited Concord twice 
after Thoreau’s death, in 1863 and in 1874; see W. Barksdale Maynard, 
‘A Pilgrim Visits Concord ... ” in Thoreau Society Bulletin 243 (spring 
2003): 1-2, and “A Pilgrim Revisits Concord ... ”” in Thoreau Society Bul- 
letin 244 (summer 2003): 1-2. 

*° After Thoreau’s death, Wiley sent Thoreau’s letters to Emerson; 
see Letters of RWE 1939, 5:314. He arranged for Emerson to lecture in 
Chicago several times in the 1860s and acted as Emerson’s agent for 
payments from other lecture venues in the Midwest; see, for example, 
Letters of RWE 1939, 5:309. 
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way to Minnesota, and Mann wrote to his mother that 
Wiley, “a kind of banker,’ had helped Mann to cash a $100 
check for gold.** 

Daniel Ricketson, a Quaker living outside New Bedford, 
bought a copy of Walden on August 10, 1854, the day after 
it was published. He read it in two days and then wrote a 
long letter to Thoreau in which he praises the bookand the 
author and describes himself and his way of life in some 
detail (see pp. 227-235).’” Though Ricketson was in many 
ways quite different from Thoreau-he was wealthy, mar- 
ried, and the father of four children-the two men shared 
an intense love for nature and for contemplation. In his 
first letter Ricketson presents himself as a man with much 
to appeal to Thoreau: he lives in a rural setting, he clearly 
is observant and thoughtful, he is a lover of poetry, and 
he hates slavery. He writes, “I early became acquainted 
with the subject of slavery for my parents were Quakers, 
& Quakers were then all Abolitionists. My love of Nature, 
absolute, undefiled nature makes me an abolitionist” 
(p. 230). Thoreau responds with openness, expressing 
a desire to see the Middleborough ponds mentioned by 
Ricketson and sharing his new-found enthusiasm for 
William Gilpin’s books (see pp. 248-250). 

On October 12, 1854, Ricketson extended to Thoreau an 
invitation to visit, and when Thoreau traveled to New Bed- 
ford to lecture in December 1854 he stayed with Ricketson 


l Thoreau’s Minnesota Journey: Two Documents, ed. Walter Harding 
(Geneseo, NY.: The Thoreau Society, 1962), p. 48. 

42 Unlike Greene and Wiley, Ricketson did not ask about A Week, al- 
though he did have an interest in the book: based on the inscription in 
his copy, now in the John Hay Library, he bought a copy for himself on 
August 19. Ricketson added sketches of Thoreau in his copies of both 
Walden and A Week; see “Two drawings of Thoreau by Daniel Ricket- 
son,” following p. 534. For all of Ricketson’s caricatures of Thoreau as 
well as his son Walton Ricketson’s two sculptural representations, see 
Thomas Blanding and Walter Harding, “A Thoreau Iconography, in 
Studies in the American Renaissance, ed. Joel Myerson (Boston: Twayne 
Publishers, 1980), pp. 1-35. 
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for two days.** In September and October 1855, the two 
men spend nine days together, first in Concord and then 
in New Bedford. Ricketson is in Concord for September 21 
and part of September 22. On September 21, he, Thoreau, 
and Ellery Channing tour the vacant “Hunt house,’ slated 
for demolition by its new owner, Edmund Hosmer, and 
Ricketson writes from New Bedford on September 23, 
“I want you to see [Hosmer] & tell him not to take down 
the old house.... I think I should like to have the large 
chamber, for an occasional sojourn to Concord.... then 
you and C. could come over in your punt & rusticate” 
(p. 345; see also p. 346, note 3).** In the same letter, Ricket- 
son reiterates an invitation to visit that he had expressed 
in person: “I should have insisted more on your coming 
on with me had I not felt so ill & in such actual pain the 
day I left-but I want you to come before the weather gets 
uncomfortably cool” (p. 345). Responding on September 
27, Thoreau protests that he is “so wedded to [his] way of 
spending a day ... that [he is] ill fitted for going abroad” 
(p. 352), but he travels to New Bedford on September 29 
and stays through October 5. 

The longest visit during the period of this volume oc- 
curs in June and July 1856, when Thoreau and Ricketson 
spend two weeks together. Ricketson arrives in Concord 
on June 17, while Thoreau is in Worcester. After Thoreau 
returns from Worcester on June 19, he and Ricketson 
spend three days in Concord. They travel to New Bedford 
on June 23, and Thoreau returns to Concord on July 2. 
The subject of getting together comes up in all but one 
of Ricketson’s surviving letters from August 1854 through 
1856. In some letters Ricketson urges Thoreau to come to 


*3Ricketson missed the lecture. He notes in his journal that he 
“remained at home, not feeling well enough to attend” (Ricketson 1902, 
p. 281). 

*4For some months in 1855 and 1856 Ricketson considered renting 
part or all of the Hunt house as a place to stay where he, Channing, 
and Thoreau could meet and talk, but he never put his plan into action. 
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New Bedford, offering a pleasant place to stay, stimulat- 
ing conversation, and walking and boating in the nearby 
lake district; in others he announces plans to visit Con- 
cord. Channing is included in several of the invitations.*® 

Thoreau declines many more of Ricketson’s invitations 
than he accepts; he claims in several letters that he is very 
busy with work for much of which it is essential that he 
be in Concord (see pp. 352, 367, 394, 421, and 466). He 
also lets Ricketson know that he would be happy to have 
him come to Concord, but would be able to see him only 
occasionally if he visits; he writes on October 16, 1855, 
“If you can spend your time profitably here, or without 
ennui, having an occasional ramble or téte-a-téte with 
one of the natives, it will give me pleasure to have you in 
the neighborhood” (p. 366). 

Despite his reticence, Thoreau does appreciate Ricket- 
son’s character and his company. In a September 26, 1855, 
letter to Blake, Thoreau offers a description that conveys 
both Ricketson’s appeal and his limits as a friend: 


He is a man of very simple tastes, notwithstanding his wealth, 
a lover of nature, but, above all, singularly frank and plain- 
spoken. ... Sincerity is a great but rare virtue, and we pardon to it 
much complaining and the betrayal of many weaknesses. R. says 
of himself that he sometimes thinks that he has all the infirmities 
of genius without the genius-is wretched without a hair-pillow 
&c expresses a great and awful uncertainty with regard to “God,” 
“Death,” his “immortality,” says “If I only knew’-&c.... He says 
that he sympathises with much in my books, but much in them 
is nought to him-“namby-pamby,’-“stuff,’-“mystical.” Why will 
not I, having common sense, write in plain English always-teach 
men in detail how to live a simpler life &c. (pp. 347-348) 


Ricketson’s letters clearly demonstrate his eagerness to 
bring Thoreau into his life, and he could be importunate: 


*° Beginning in February 1856, Channing worked for the New-Bedford 
Mercury and Ricketson saw him regularly; Channing’s vagaries are 
mentioned in several letters in 1856. One of Ricketson’s letters that ap- 
parently contained a very negative account of Channing is no longer 
extant; see pp. 466-467, note 3. 
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he encloses a train ticket with his October 18, 1855, letter 
to Thoreau, writing, “I must appeal to you as a brother 
man, a philanthropist too. I am in need of help. I want a 
Physician & I send for you as the one I have the most con- 
fidence in” (p. 369). Ricketson writes again on Decem- 
ber 4, again enclosing a train ticket, and he promises yet 
another in a letter of December 22; Thoreau, apparently 
determined to maintain a separation, does not respond 
until he receives the third letter. While Thoreau valued 
Ricketson, welcomed his visits to Concord, and enjoyed 
his own visits to New Bedford, he was unwilling to be 
drawn too far into the relationship. Ricketson sought both 
an intellectual and emotional intimacy that Thoreau re- 
sisted. In a September 24, 1856, letter, Ricketson evinces 
some understanding of this; he writes, “I am sorry that 
I shall not have the pleasure of a visit from you this Fall, 
but as you need companionship so much less than I do, 
I suppose the pleasure would not be reciprocal were we 
to meet” (p. 467). There were also temperamental differ- 
ences between the two. Ricketson was apparently subject 
to depression and to migraines, and he attended some- 
what obsessively to his health.*° However, the friendship 
the two men established endured, with occasional strains, 
until Thoreau’s death in May 1862. 

Another friendship sparked by one of Thoreau’s publi- 
cations occasioned the richest and most consistently fas- 
cinating letters in this volume, those to Harrison Gray Otis 
Blake. Blake, who was a year older than Thoreau, lived in 


46 For example, Ricketson was devoted to a pillow filled with horse- 
hair, probably because feather pillows were said to “collect and retain 
mephitic vapours” while pillows filled with horsehair or bran allow 
air circulation and “always remain dry,’ contributing to better health 
(“Beds,’ in Western Journal of Health, June 1, 1831, pp. [2-3]). Ricketson 
carried a hair pillow with him when he traveled, and it caught Thoreau’s 
attention. Writing on March 5, 1856, Thoreau invites Ricketson to Con- 
cord, offering him “bed & board in my father’s house-always except- 
ing hair pillows & new-fangled bedding” (pp. 421-422), and the subject 
comes up in several other letters (see pp. 348, 351, and 363). 
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Worcester, Massachusetts, about forty miles southwest of 
Concord. He graduated from Harvard University in 1835 
and from the Harvard Divinity School in 1838. He was a 
member of the committee that invited Emerson to give 
the 1838 commencement speech, known as the “Divinity 
School Address,” which electrified the senior class and 
scandalized the conservative members of the faculty. 
Emerson’s ideas had a profound influence on Blake, lead- 
ing him to choose a teaching career rather than the min- 
istry. The two corresponded for many years, and Blake 
occasionally visited Emerson in Concord. During one 
of those visits Blake met and spoke with Thoreau; when 
he went home he reread Thoreau’s essay on the Roman 
poet and satirist Aulus Persius Flaccus, which had been 
published in the first number of the Dial (July 1840, pp. 
117-121; see Early Essays 1975, pp. 122-127). Some combina- 
tion of the conversation and the essay inspired Blake, and 
sometime before March 27, 1848, he wrote Thoreau about 
his “haunting impression of” his new acquaintance, in 
whom he found “a depth of resources, a completeness of 
renunciation, a poise and repose in the universe, which 
to me is almost inconceivable”; he looked up to these 
qualities “with veneration”; he desired to know of the 
soul possessing them and to be “roused by its words to 
a truer and purer life” (Cor 1 2013, p. 357). He indicated 
that he saw Thoreau as attempting to live the principles 
Emerson had articulated in the Divinity School Address: 


If I understand rightly the significance of your life, this is it: You 
would sunder yourself from society, from the spell of institu- 
tions, customs, conventionalities, that you may lead a fresh, 
simple life with God. Instead of breathing a new life into the old 
forms, you would have a new life without and within. (Cor 1 2013, 
p. 358) 


As Correspondence 1 is marked by Emerson’s presence 
in Thoreau’s life, Correspondence 2 is distinguished by 
Blake’s. Thoreau had assisted Emerson in editing the Dial 
(1840-1844), and he had lived in the Emerson household 
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from spring 1841 until spring 1843 and for ten months in 
1847-1848. Emerson was a significant role model: Tho- 
reau wanted to be a writer, he began keeping a journal 
at Emerson’s suggestion, and he, too, became a lecturer. 
Emerson continues to call on Thoreau for help of various 
kinds when he is away from Concord-in March 1850 he 
asks Thoreau to represent his interests regarding a land 
boundary (pp. 52-53); in January and March 1854, he re- 
quests Thoreau to take care of visiting lyceum lecturers 
(pp. 189 and 201); in December 1855 he needs Thoreau to 
read proofs for a chapter of English Traits (pp. 395-396). 
But as Thoreau moved out of his literary apprenticeship 
and into his own as a thinker and writer, the bond with 
Emerson loosened: Correspondence 2 contains only two 
letters to Emerson, both about the business rather than 
the essence of life (see pp. 63-65 and 206-207). 

The commercial failure of A Week provoked in Thoreau 
conflicted feelings about Emerson’s role as mentor. Not 
long after the publication of the book in May 1849, Tho- 
reau composes a Journal entry about a friend, whom he 
describes as follows: “He will never tell me the fatal truth 
which it concerns me most to know until he is estranged.” 
The details he provides in the continuation of this pas- 
sage suggest that the friend is Emerson: 


I had a friend, I wrote a book, I asked my friend’s criticism, I 
never got but praise for what was good in it-my friend became 
estranged from me and then I got blame for all that was bad,-& 
so I got at last the criticism which I wanted. (Journal 3 1990, p. 26) 


In Blake, however, Thoreau seems to have found the 
honest critic he sought. On April 3, 1850, he writes to Blake: 


I am glad to know that you find what I have said on Friendship 
[in A Week] worthy of attention. I wish I could have the benefit of 
your criticism; it would be arare help to me- Will you not com- 
municate it? (p. 56) 


Correspondence 2 contains twenty-eight letters to Blake, 
of which seventeen are long and complex essay-like expo- 
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sitions. These letters can be challenging to interpret, both 
because they contain witty, elliptical, staccato bursts of 
metaphor and imagery, and because Thoreau is usually 
responding to letters from Blake, which do not survive. 
Sometimes he is continuing conversations he and Blake 
had in person: Thoreau lectured in Worcester three times 
in 1849, once in 1851, and once in 1855, and Journal entries 
mention three occasions on which Thoreau visited Blake 
in Worcester and three on which Blake came to Concord. 
In addition, Blake joined Thoreau and Thomas Cholmon- 
deley in an October 1854 excursion to Mount Wachusett, 
about forty miles west of Concord (see p. 258). 

Thoreau’s letter of August 10, 1849, demonstrates the 
extravagant rhetoric he often used in his long letters to 
Blake. In just two manuscript pages, he employs terms 
of economy, mythology, astronomy, and geometry. He is 
imperative, using a paradox designed to startle: “be not 
anxious to avoid poverty. In this way the wealth of the uni- 
verse may be securely invested.” Here, as he does later in 
Walden, Thoreau uses the language of commerce to sub- 
vert the ways of the world and to champion ethical living. 
In this letter, the images of investment are immediately 
followed by an injunction to live “according to the laws of 
the long time, the eternal laws!” Thoreau’s underlying aim 
in many of his discussions with Blake is to describe how 
to “observe the heavenly and the terrestrial law in just 
proportion” (p. 30). Having delivered his oracular pro- 
nouncements, however, he speaks as a fallible individual: 
“These things I say; other things I do” (p. 31). 

Thoreau makes it clear that he intends parts of his let- 
ters as performances, elicited by Blake but not neces- 
sarily aimed at him. On May 28, 1850, he writes, “I am 
preaching, mind you, to bare walls, that is to myself; and 
if you have chanced to come in and occupy a pew-do not 
think that my remarks are directed at you particularly, 
and so slam the seat in disgust” (p. 59); to his February 
27, 1853, letter, he adds this postscript: “Excuse this rather 
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flippant preaching-which does not cost me enough-and 
do not think that I mean you always-though your letter 
requested the subjects” (p. 146). 

Blake’s intense yearning for a fuller, more meaningful 
life and his eagerness to question Thoreau helped Tho- 
reau to realize his notion of Transcendental friendship 
and to elaborate his conception of the moral and ethical 
life. He expressed his gratitude to Blake in the letter of 
February 27, 1853, quoting a phrase from A Week: 


Iam much indebted to you because you look so steadily at the 
better side, or rather the true center of me (for our true center 
may & perhaps oftenest does lie entirely aside from us, and we 
are in fact eccentric,) and as I have elsewhere said “give me an 
opportunity to live.” (p. 144) 


Blake would have been assured of the depth of Thoreau’s 
appreciation as he recalled the quotation’s source: 


The true and not despairing Friend will address his Friend in 
some such terms as these. 

“I never asked thy leave to let me love thee,-I have a right. I 
love thee not as something private and personal, which is your 
own, but as something universal and worthy of love, which I 
have found. O how I think of you! You are purely good,-you are 
infinitely good. I can trust you forever. I did not think that hu- 
manity was so rich. Give me an opportunity to live.’ (A Week 
1980, p. 269) 


Thoreau’s confidence that he and Blake shared fun- 
damental beliefs and values encouraged him to develop 
central ethical and philosophical ideas with a lively mix- 
ture of playfulness and high seriousness. These ideas in- 
cluded the opposition of appearance and reality (“When 
was it that men agreed to respect the appearance and 
not the reality?” [p. 54]), doing and being (“You speak 
of doing & being-& the vanity real or apparent of much 
doing- ... We must heap up a great pile of doing for a 
small diameter of being” [p. 183]), and the nature of the 
selfin many facets, including in relation to others. The dis- 
cussion of this last topic began when Blake and Thoreau 
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first met in Concord, where Thoreau spoke of retiring 
from civilization, and Blake asked if he would miss his 
friends. When he wrote Thoreau sometime before March 
27, 1848, Blake summarized Thoreau’s response as “‘No, I 
am nothing’” (Cor 1 2013, p. 357). Although Thoreau was 
convinced of the immanence of God in the individual 
soul, he also recognized the transient, mutable aspects of 
the self, and those aspects seem to have been his focus in 
his reply to Blake. In letters in this volume Thoreau ap- 
proaches the self from several angles. In a letter of April 
3, 1850, Thoreau writes from the perspective of the petty, 
encumbered human self, mired in appearances: 


If for a moment we make away with our petty selves, wish no 
ill to anything, apprehend no ill, cease to be but as the crystal 
which reflects a ray, what shall we not reflect! What a universe 
will appear crystallized and radiant around us! (p. 55) 


On February 27, 1853, he describes the connection he and 
Blake have made in terms that acknowledge the self as 
the vehicle of that connection: 


Your words make me think of a man of my acquaintance whom 
I occasionally meet, whom you too appear to have met, one My- 
self, as he is called, Yet why not call him Your-self? If you have 
met with him & know him it is all I have done, and surely where 
there is a mutal acquaintance the my & thy make a distinction 
without a difference. (p. 145) 


Six weeks later he explores the tenuousness of the self, 
characterizing humans as “the mere creatures of thought- 
one of the lowest forms of intellectual life,” and he marvels 
that these frail creations are capable of making contact: 


It is wonderful that I can be here, & you there, and that we can 
correspond, and do many other things, when, in fact, there is 
so little of us, either or both, anywhere.... Suddenly I can come 
forward into the utmost apparent distinctness, & speak with a 
sort of emphasis to you,-& the next moment I am so faint an en- 
tity, and make so slight an impression that nobody can find the 
traces of me. I try to hunt myself up, and find that the little of me 
that is discoverable is falling asleep, and then I assist & tuck it up. 
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It is getting late. How can J starve or feed! Can T be said to sleep? 
There is not enough of me even for that. (p. 157) 


In a May 21, 1856, letter, Thoreau describes a hierarchy in 
the experience of selfhood, from the lowest level as part 
of the mass of men, to a middle level involving select 
companions, to the highest plane of divine solitude: 


As for the dispute about solitude & society any comparison is 
impertinent. It is an idling down on the plain at the base of a 
mountain instead of climbing steadily to its top. Of course you 
will be glad of all the society you can get to go up with.... Itis not 
that we love to be alone, but that we love to soar, and when we do 
soar, the company grows thinner & thinner till there is none at 
all. It is either the Tribune on the plain, a sermon on the mount, 
or a very private extacy still higher up. (pp. 446-447) 


Thoreau’s correspondence with Blake was so signifi- 
cant to him that he included a coded acknowledgment 
of it in Walden. In the fourth draft of the book Thoreau 
had written dismissively of his experience of the post of- 
fice: “I never received more than one or two letters in my 
life that were worth the postage, much less the reading.” 
Sometime between 1853 and 1854, after having received 
and responded to a dozen or more of Blake’s letters, Tho- 
reau revised the fifth draft to read, “I never received more 
than one or two letters in my life-I wrote this some years 
ago-that were worth the postage” (Walden 1971, p. 94).*” 

In addition to discussions of metaphysical questions, 
Thoreau’s letters to Blake include references to important 
events and relationships of his life during the period cov- 
ered by this volume. 

On July 19, 1850, during a hurricane that damaged ships 
and coastal communities from North Carolina to Con- 


47 Thoreau characterized letters focused on the details of daily life, 
such as travel arrangements and current news, as business letters. 
Writing one of these quotidian letters to Blake on November 19, 1856, 
Thoreau apologizes: “You must excuse me if I write mainly a business 
letter now, for I am sold for the time,-am merely Thoreau the surveyor 
here,-and solitude is scarcely obtainable in these parts” (pp. 483-484). 
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necticut and caused flooding across New England, the 
barque Elizabeth foundered and broke up on a sand bar 
within sight of a group of wreckers waiting on the Fire Is- 
land beach to collect items that washed ashore. Fourteen 
of the seventeen crew members survived, as did the wife 
of the ship’s first captain, who had died early in the voy- 
age. All of the passengers drowned: Margaret Fuller, her 
husband, Giovanni Angelo Ossoli, and their son, Eugene 
Angelo; Angelo’s nursemaid, Celesta Paolini; and Charles 
Sumner’s brother, Horace. Sponsored by Emerson, Gree- 
ley, and Marcus Spring, Thoreau traveled to the scene to 
investigate what had happened and to help retrieve what 
he could of Fuller’s effects. Thoreau interviewed the first 
mate and the ship’s carpenter, who provided detailed and 
moving accounts of the events they had participated in 
before and during the storm, and two of the wreckers, 
Smith Oakes and his wife, Hannah.*® 

On July 25, the day after he had arrived at Fire Island, 
Thoreau sends Emerson an initial report in which he 
summarizes what he has learned of the wreck and the af- 
termath, and concludes with his plan “to go to Patchogue 
whence the pilferers must have chiefly come-& advertise 
&c &c” (p. 64). He writes to Blake on August 9, having re- 
turned to Concord, where he read a final version of his 
notes to the Emersons and Elizabeth Hoar.*® At this dis- 
tance, and to this correspondent, his account is medita- 
tive and philosophical; he juxtaposes the actual events he 
had experienced on the beach with the more compelling 
“creations of [his] imagination” (p. 77) to demonstrate the 
relationship between appearance and reality. Thoreau 


8 For a transcript of Thoreau’s draft notes, see pp. 67-75. 

*° See Ralph Rusk, The Life of Ralph Waldo Emerson (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1949), p. 378. Thoreau’s pencilled draft is at the 
Houghton Library, accessioned as MS Am 30332; see http://nrs.harvard 
.edu/urn-3: FHCL.HOUGH:16393777. Hoar’s transcript of the version 
Thoreau read, titled “H Thoreau’s Notes,’ is at the Boston Public Library 
in a folder accessioned as MS 1813. 
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illustrates his point by evoking an object found at the site 
of the wreck: 


I have in my pocket a button which I ripped off the coat of the 
Marquis of Ossoli on the sea-shore the other day. Held up it in- 
tercepts the light-an actual button-and yet all the life it is con- 
nected with is less substantial to me, and interests me less, than 
my faintest dream. Our thoughts are the epochs in our lives, all 
else is but as a journal of the winds that blew while we were here. 
(pp. 77-78) 


Thoreau drafted most of this letter in his Journal, an indi- 
cation of how seriously he had considered the thoughts 
he sent to Blake (see Journal 3 1990, pp. 94-99). 

For several months in spring 1855, Thoreau was so ill 
with a cough and fatigue and a weakness in his knees and 
legs that he had to put off both letter-writing and com- 
posing entries in his Journal, although he continued to 
walk and boat and to draft notes recording his observa- 
tions. His June 27, 1855, letter to Blake contains his own 
description of his condition: 


Ihave been sick and good for nothing but to lie on my back and 
wait for something to turn up, for two or three months. This has 
compelled me to postpone several things, among them writing 
to you-to whom I am so deeply in debt, and inviting you and 
Brown to Concord.-not having brains adequate to such an exer- 
tion. I should feel a little less ashamed if I could give any name 
to my disorder, but I cannot, and our doctor cannot help me to 
it, and I will not take the name of any disease in vain. (pp. 332- 
333)°° 


As he writes this letter, Thoreau decides to travel to Cape 
Cod “& sit on the sea-shore a week or more” (p. 333) and 
invites Blake and Theophilus Brown to come along (they 


In Henry David Thoreau: A Life (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 2017), Laura Dassow Walls surmises that Thoreau was afflicted 
with “a flare-up of his chronic tuberculosis, caused when a lesion in his 
lungs ruptured and sent the virulent bacilli coursing through his body 
to lodge in his knees and hips, inflaming the bone and degrading the 
muscle” (p. 375). 
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did not join him). He leaves Concord with Channing on 
July 4 and sails to Provincetown the next day. The two 
men board “in a little house attached to the Highland 
Lighthouse” (p. 336), located between North Truro and 
Truro, for almost two weeks. In his Journal Thoreau re- 
cords undemanding days spent walking both the bay and 
the ocean beaches-the Cape is only about two miles wide 
at the lighthouse-and talking with some of the locals.*' 
He apparently continues to recuperate from the acute 
phase of his illness for the rest of July, August, and into 
September.** However, a fuller recovery took many more 
months. When Blake suggests an excursion in spring 
1856, Thoreau replies, “I have not yet recovered strength 
enough for such a walk as you propose, though pretty 
well again for circumscribed rambles & chamber work” 
(p. 434); writing to Ricketson on April 1, 1857, he mentions 
his “two-year old invalidity” (Cor 1958, p. 473). 

After introducing Blake to Thomas Cholmondeley at 
Mount Wachusett in October 1854, Thoreau kept Blake 
apprised of the activities of his British friend, who had 
returned to England. In his June 27, 1855, letter he passes 
along the news that Cholmondeley has become a captain 
in his local militia and is “hoping to take an active part in 
the [Crimean] war before long” (p. 334). In fall 1855, Chol- 
mondeley collects and ships to Thoreau what he calls “a 
nest of Indian Books” comprising forty-four volumes (p. 
355). These include works of Eastern religion, philosophy, 
and law, translated, introduced, and annotated by lead- 
ing Orientalists, as well as commentaries and histories 
(see pp. 371-376). In Thoreau’s delighted response, begun 
on November 8 and completed on December 1, 1855, the 


51 See Journal 1906, 7:431-443. 

°? Thoreau recorded his daily observations in abbreviated field notes 
and expanded them in his Journal every few days. During his illness he 
continued to make field notes, but he did not begin expanding them in 
his Journal until mid-September. 
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day after the books arrived, he thanks Cholmondeley for 
making a dream come true: 


I placed them in the case which I had prepared, and went late 
to bed dreaming of what had happened. Indeed it was exactly 
like the realization of some dreams which I have had; but when I 
woke in the morning I was not convinced that it was reality until 
I peeped out and saw their bright backs. They are indeed there 
and I thank you for them. (p. 379) 


When he writes to Blake on December 9, Thoreau is still 
overwhelmed by the gift: 


I have not dipped far into the new ones yet- One is splendidly 
bound & illuminated. They are in English-French, Latin-Greek- 
& Sanscrit. I have not made out the significance of this godsend 
yet. (p. 389) 


In October 1856, Thoreau writes to Cholmondeley again 
to reiterate his appreciation of the books, singling out 
Horace Hayman Wilson’s translation of the Rig-Veda- 
Sanhitd: A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns-“Of those 
new to me the Rig Veda is the most savory that I have yet 
tasted”-and asserting that “all the Vedantic literature is 
priceless” (p. 471). 

The Cholmondeley letters in this volume, three from 
Cholmondeley and three to him, are as complex and fas- 
cinating as the Blake letters, but are interesting in differ- 
ent ways. Rather than debating philosophical and ethical 
questions, Thoreau and Cholmondeley primarily discuss 
contemporaneous political questions, and the letters 
provide a rare glimpse into Thoreau’s thinking about cur- 
rent events in Europe and farther abroad.** 

Thoreau’s only accounts of his fall 1856 meeting with 
Walt Whitman appear in two letters to Blake. On Novem- 
ber1, Thoreau was at Eagleswood surveying and lecturing, 
and Bronson Alcott visited; on November 7 Thoreau met 
Alcott at his rooms in New York, where he was spending 
the winter. At Horace Greeley’s invitation, Thoreau and 


53 See especially pp. 305-310, 318-324, 470-475, and 496-514. 
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Alcott traveled with him to his Chappaqua farm, thirty- 
six miles north of New York, on Saturday, November 8.°4 
Thoreau and Alcott returned to New York the next day, 
and on Monday they called on Whitman at his Brooklyn 
home. Writing to Blake on November 19, Thoreau gives 
him some details of Whitman the man: 


Though peculiar and rough in his exterior, his skin (all over (?)) 
red, he is essentially a gentleman. I am still somewhat in a quan- 
dary about him,-feel that he is essentially strange to me, at any 
rate; but Iam surprised by the sight of him. He is very broad, but, 
as I have said, not fine. (p. 484) 


In his journal, Alcott describes the encounter as a stand- 
off, with Whitman and Thoreau “like two beasts, each 
wondering what the other would do, whether to snap or 
run,” and conjectures that the foremost consideration for 
each may have been defending his literary territory (see 
Journals of Bronson Alcott 1938, pp. 290-291). Thoreau’s 
descriptions in his letters to Blake carry no hint of covert 
competition, although in the second one, dated Decem- 
ber 6 and 7, he admits that he “did not get far in conversa- 
tion with [Whitman]-two more being present” (p. 490). 
In the December 6 and 7 letter, Thoreau offers an as- 
tute analysis of the 1856 edition of Leaves of Grass (Whit- 
man gave him a copy at their meeting), which he says 
“has done [him] more good than any reading for a long 
time” (p. 489). He finds some of the poems “disagree- 
able, to say the least, simply sensual,” but concludes that 
Whitman “has spoken more truth than any American or 


54 On March 4, 1856, Greeley had written Thoreau asking him to con- 
sider moving in with his family as a tutor to his two children: Thoreau 
would be living at the Chappaqua farm “in summer and in the city in 
winter” and he would give “a definite portion of [his] time-three or four 
hours per day-to the teaching of these children,” who were “probably 
not much worse than the average, and [could] soon be made better bya 
kind and firm teacher” (p. 417). Thoreau considered the offer seriously, 
but in May 1856 he decided against taking the position (see pp. 418-419, 
note 3). 
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modern that I know. I have found his poem exhilirating- 
encouraging” (p. 489). He continues: 


As for its sensuality,-& it may turn out to be less sensual than it 
appears-I do not so much wish that those parts were not written, 
as that men & women were so pure that they could read them 
without harm, that is without understanding them. ... Of course 
Walt Whitman can communicate to us no experience, and if 
we are shocked, whose experience is it that we are reminded of? 
(p. 489)°° 


Thoreau’s connection to his family was strong and 
deep, but only a few letters in Correspondence 2 provide 
details of the nature of that connection." On Febru- 
ary 9, 1849, Thoreau advises his Bangor cousin, George 
Thatcher, about books and other educational resources in 
mathematics, surveying, and technology for his sixteen- 
year-old son, who is interested in engineering; see pp. 
2-3. Early in 1854, Thatcher inherited property in Concord 
from his uncle, Reuben Brown. The bequest included six- 
teen acres the town was interested in buying for the New 
Burying Ground, several woodlots, and a house on the 
Lexington Road; Thatcher apparently asked Thoreau to 
measure the total size of the property and determine the 
value of the woodlots. Thoreau provides this information 
on February 25, 1854, and he mentions the house in a con- 
text that suggests Thatcher has asked him to keep an eye 
out for a buyer; see pp. 197-199. 

Just two letters from Thoreau to his sister Sophia are 
extant from this period: they are gossipy, witty, and af- 
fectionate. On July 13, 1852, writing to her in Maine, he 
lampoons the enthusiasm for Spiritualism gripping many 
residents of Concord: 


°° Thoreau had expressed a similar idea in the essay “Chastity & Sen- 
suality,” which he sent to Blake in a letter of September 23, 1852 (see 
p. 128). 

56 None of the letters Thoreau is known to have received from fam- 
ily members, including his parents, siblings, and his Bangor cousin 
George Thatcher, is extant. 
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Concord is just as idiotic as ever in relation to the spirits and 
their knockings. Most people here believe in a spiritual world 
which no respectable junk bottle-which had not met with a slip- 
would condescend to contain even a portion of for a moment- 
whose atmosphere would extinguish a candle let down into it, 
like a well that wants airing-in spirits which the very bull frogs in 
our meadows would blackball. (p. 113) 


On November 1, 1856, after a week of surveying and lec- 
turing at the Raritan Bay Union reform community near 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey, Thoreau describes for his sis- 
ter his trip, his participation in “a sort of Quaker meet- 
ing,” and some of the inhabitants, all of whom, he says, 
“know more about your neighbors & acquaintances than 
you suspected” (p. 479). He misses Concord-“It seems a 
twelve-month since I was not here,” craves news-“I want 
you to write to me immediately ... & let Father & Mother 
put in a word,’ and closes, “Love from Henry” (p. 480). 
Two petitions dated October 12, 1853, and one dated 
March 30, 1854, reveal Thoreau’s involvement in Concord 
affairs. The two October petitions, both apparently drafts, 
focus on assisting Michael Flannery, a workman in Con- 
cord who had emigrated from Ireland. The first, written 
in pencil, proposes lending Flannery sums “amounting 
in all to 50 dollars till the 1st of November 1854,’ so he can 
bring his family to Concord (p. 175). The second, written in 
ink, solicits contributions to make up to Flannery a four- 
dollar prize that he had won but that his employer, Abiel 
H. Wheeler, had confiscated (see pp. 176-177).°” Since the 
first petition seeks larger loans while the second seeks 
smaller amounts as contributions, Thoreau could have 
carried them to his neighbors together. In a Journal entry 
dated October 12, 1853, he writes, “Today I have had the 
experience of borrowing money-for a poor Irishman who 
wishes to get his family to this country,’ and comments, 
“One will never know his neighbors till he has carried a 


57 Flannery had come in second in the spading competition at the 
Middlesex Agricultural Society’s Cattle Show. 
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subscription paper among them- Ah it reveals many & 
sad facts to stand in this relation to them-” (Journal 7 
2009, p. 102). In a footnote in Spiritual Seeker 2004, p. 222, 
Bradley P. Dean suggests that Thoreau’s February 26, 
1854, letter to Elijah Wood Jr., Flannery’s employer after 
Wheeler, may indicate that Flannery guaranteed a further 
loan from Thoreau and Emerson by allowing Thoreau to 
collect a portion of his wages (see p. 200, note 1). Flannery 
was able to pay for his family’s passage; they arrived in 
Concord sometime after March 1854 and stayed with the 
Thoreau family for an unknown period of time.*® 

The March 30, 1854, petition is addressed to Emerson. 
He is asked to “read to the Lyceum as many of the lectures 
which he has read abroad the past winter as may be con- 
venient for him,” in order that residents of Concord might 
“enjoy equal advantages with their fellow countrymen at 
a distance” (p. 206). As compensation, the signees can 
offer only “an eager attention” (p. 206). Thoreau signed 
first; his name is followed by the names of forty-two oth- 
ers. From January 3 through February 20, 1854, Emerson 
had been on a tour that included a series of six lectures 
in Philadelphia, two in Detroit, two in Toledo, and single 
lectures in cities in New Jersey, New York, Ontario (Can- 
ada), Illinois, and Wisconsin.’ Perhaps in response to 
this group entreaty, he read two lectures at the Concord 
Lyceum in April 1854 and one in December. 

A final significant category of letters in Correspondence 
2 reveals Thoreau’s contact with members of the scientific 
community as he was developing as a scientist himself. 
His early specimen-collecting activities for Louis Agas- 
siz, an internationally known geologist and zoologist who 
was the inaugural professor at Harvard’s Lawrence Scien- 


58 See “T and Flannery” 1984, pp. 29 and 30. 

59 See William Charvat, “A Chronological List of Emerson’s American 
Lecture Engagements, Part II,” Bulletin of the New York Public Library 
64, no. 10 (October 1960): 557-558. 
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tific School, are documented in letters of 1847 and 1848 
(see Cor 1 2013, pp. 290-295, 299-300, 302-304, and 350- 
352). These transactions, however, had been carried on 
through the intermediation of Agassiz’s assistant, James 
Elliot Cabot. On June 30, 1849, Thoreau writes to Agas- 
siz directly on behalf of a director of the Bangor Lyceum, 
inviting Agassiz to lecture for that group in fall 1849; he 
identifies himself as “the individual who forwarded to 
you through Mr Cabot many firkins of fishes and turtles 
a few years since” and reminds Agassiz of an occasion on 
which they met (p. 24). Agassiz replies that he is unable 
to lecture, but extends an invitation to Thoreau to visit 
when he is in Cambridge: “I shall be delighted to see you, 
since I have also heard something of your mode of living” 
(p. 26). In 1853, when Agassiz was working on “a Natural 
History of the Fishes of the United States,’ he decided to 
try to determine “the geographical distribution of these 
animals”; accordingly he circulated thousands of copies 
of a pamphlet requesting specimens. Thoreau received 
one of these: it describes methods of collecting, prepar- 
ing, and labeling the specimens, and gives directions for 
sending them to Agassiz at his expense (see pp. 164-173). 

In December 1849, Thoreau received a specimen of an 
American goshawk, shot by his Concord neighbor Jacob 
Farmer, and passed it on to Samuel Cabot, curator of or- 
nithology at the Boston Society of Natural History (see 
pp. 48-49). This contribution earned him election, a year 
later, as a corresponding member of the society, where he 
had access to the society’s library as well as to its other 
members: curators and scholars in scientific fields, and 
physicians, educators, and clergymen who were dedi- 
cated amateur natural historians. 


°° Agassiz did not complete this project, but the specimens he re- 
ceived in response to his circular formed part of the collection of Har- 
vard University’s Museum of Comparative Zoology, established in 1859 
(see p. 173, note 1). 
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Between 1850 and 1851, Thoreau’s casual interest in 
plants deepened into a more systematic study. This sys- 
tematic study was a central aspect of the broad explora- 
tion of the relationship between himself and nature and 
of the interconnections of natural phenomena that he 
pursued for the rest of his life. As he describes the process 
in a December 4, 1856, Journal entry, he became more 
knowledgeable in the habits of particular plant species, 
as well as of individual plants: 


I soon found myself observing when plants first blossomed and 
leafed, and I followed it up early and late, far and near, several 
years in succession, running to different sides of the town and 
into the neighboring towns, often between twenty and thirty 
miles in a day. I often visited a particular plant four or five miles 
distant, half a dozen times within a fortnight, that I might know 
exactly when it opened, beside attending to a great many others 
in different directions and some of them equally distant, at the 
same time. (Journal 1906, 9:158) 


Thoreau’s observations encompassed other phenomena 
that could be studied in Concord and the surrounding 
area as well: “At the same time I had an eye for birds and 
whatever else might offer” (Journal 1906, 9:158). His Jour- 
nal records the arrival and departure of various species of 
birds; the depth of snow in various locations on different 
dates; changes in the colors of leaves in autumn; freez- 
ing and thawing of Walden Pond, the Concord River, and 
other bodies of water; the composition of birds’ nests; 
and other events that allowed him to understand nature 
in the context of seasonal change. 

At the time when Thoreau was beginning his seri- 
ous scientific studies, leaders of the American scientific 
community launched an effort to establish the practice 
of science as a profession. The American Association for 
the Advancement of Science (AAAS) was established in 
1848, succeeding the Association of American Geologists 
and Naturalists. The Smithsonian Institution had been 
founded in 1846; its secretary, Spencer Fullerton Baird, 
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was also the first permanent secretary of the AAAS. In 
November 1852, Baird sought to “complete the lists of 
scientific, literary, and professional men in the United 
States” by sending a circular and questionnaire to AAAS 
members and others. One goal was to obtain contacts for 
communications from the AAAS, the Smithsonian, and 
the Coast Survey (see p. 135). The responses were also in- 
tended to provide information about the distribution of 
interest in various branches of science represented by the 
AAAS: specialization was inherent to professionalization. 

Thoreau received Baird’s form and filled it in, listing his 
occupation as “Literary and Scientific, Combined with 
Land-Surveying,’ noting that he was especially interested 
in the culture of early native Americans, and adding that 
he was “an observer of nature generally” in the manner of 
Gilbert White and Alexander von Humboldt (p. 151). After 
returning the questionnaire, he turns to his Journal to de- 
scribe the unbridgeable gap between his goals as a scien- 
tist and what he perceives to be those of the professional 
scientific community, whose members were intent on 
sorting themselves into subdisciplines. In an entry dated 
March 5, 1853, he writes: 


I felt that it would be to make myself the laughing stock of the 
scientific community-to describe or attempt to describe to them 
that branch of science which specially interests me-in as much 
as they do not believe in a science which deals with the higher 
law. So I was obliged to speak to their condition and describe to 
them that poor part of me which alone they can understand. The 
fact is I am a mystic-a transcendentalist-& a natural philosopher 
to boot. Now I think-of it-I should have told them at once that I 
was a transcendentalist-that would have been the shortest way 
of telling them that they would not understand my explanations. 
Journal 5 1997, pp. 469-470) 


Thoreau’s name is listed in the AAAS Proceedings 
among members elected at the 1853 plenary meeting 
(Proceedings of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science: Seventh Meeting, Held at Cleveland, Ohio, 
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July, 1853 [Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1856], p. xv). At that 
meeting a resolution was adopted, “That the names of 
those only be entered on the list of new members who 
shall have signified their acceptance of their election” 
(Proceedings 1853, p. 275). On December 19, 1853, Thoreau 
writes to Baird, perhaps in response to a communication 
requesting that he accept his election, declining to con- 
tinue his membership, explaining that he would be un- 
able to attend meetings.*' 

Rather than join a professional organization of scien- 
tists, Thoreau preferred to establish connections with in- 
dividual men of science whose interests aligned with his 
own. These included Thaddeus William Harris, who was 
the librarian when Thoreau was a student at Harvard. 
Harris, a distinguished entomologist, was a member of 
both the Boston Society of Natural History and the AAAS. 
He published more than a hundred reports, articles, and 
letters; Thoreau reviewed his 1841 Report on the Insects of 
Massachusetts, Injurious to Vegetation, with three other 
catalogues of Massachusetts flora and fauna, in “Natural 
History of Massachusetts” (see Excursions 2007, pp. 3-28). 
Thoreau often stopped to talk with Harris when he was at 
the library taking out or returning books. Several of the 
letters in Correspondence 2 focus on identifications of 
specimens. On January 19, 1854, Thoreau and Harris hada 
discussion about beetles and grubs (larvae) that Thoreau 
had seen in fall 1853 on water lily roots, and Harris asked 
for specimens in order to make a positive identification. 
On June 25, 1854, Thoreau writes to say that he had been 
unable to get any grubs, and encloses a cicada (see pp. 
217-219). He notes the dates on which he heard it from 


81 From 1848 through 1853, meetings, each of which took place over 
several days, were held in seven different cities: Philadelphia, Cam- 
bridge, Charleston, SC, New Haven, Cincinnati, Albany, and Cleveland 
(Proceedings 1853, p. xii). Apart from being reluctant to travel, Thoreau 
had only a modest income and would not have been able to afford the 
expenses incurred by attendance at the meetings. 
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1851 through 1854; the earliest occasion was “faintly June 
34’54” (p. 218). Harris responds two days later to say that 
the cicada, a female, is new to him, and he requests “more 
specimens and of both sexes” (p. 220). On November 15, 
1854, in a letter of introduction for Thomas Cholmonde- 
ley, who wants to see the Harvard Library, Thoreau re- 
ports that while he has not found another locust, he has 
succeeded in collecting and preserving some of the grubs 
(pp. 276-277). 

The collecting activity Thoreau undertook for Harris 
differs from the collecting he did for Agassiz in ways that 
confirm Thoreau has come into his own as a scientist. 
Agassiz was the primary beneficiary of the collections 
Thoreau sent Cabot, and Thoreau was compensated for 
his work. Thoreau’s relationship with Harris is, by this 
time, that of a colleague; Thoreau sends the specimens to 
Harris so that he can learn their identities himself, and he 
enters them in his own phenological record.™ 

Thoreau’s May 31, 1856, response to John Lewis Russell’s 
request to botanize with him demonstrates his mastery 
of the seasons of local species (see pp. 450-452). Russell, 
like Harris a member of both the AAAS and the Boston 
Society of Natural History, had apparently contacted 
Thoreau about visiting Concord to collect specimens of 
the Nymphaeaceae (water lily) and Ranunculous (but- 
tercup) families. Russell was a minister who devoted the 


°?Tn a May 8, 1847, letter to Cabot, Thoreau acknowledges receiving 
“a 5 dollar bill” for specimens he had sent. At the end of the letter he 
tells Cabot, “The funds which you sent are nearly exhausted. ... I should 
think that 5 dollars more at least might be profitably expended here” 
(Cor 1 2013, pp. 292-294). 

In two lists of significant natural phenomena, compiled in the 
late 1850s from earlier Journal entries, Thoreau notes the grubs and 
the cicada. A list of general phenomena for November includes his 
observation of “Donasia grubs in yel. lily roots” on November 10, 1854 
(https://digitalcollections.nypl.org/items/d6e90bo00-7347-0132-8740 
-58d385a7bbdo). The 1854 portion of a long list of miscellaneous phe- 
nomena includes “Locust heard-the new var.” for June 14 (CSmH, HM 
954). 
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last twenty years of his life to his botanical studies; ac- 
cording to Ray Angelo, he was a botanist of “professional 
caliber”®* Trusting Thoreau’s recommendation that “the 
18th or 20th” of July would provide him the best collect- 
ing opportunity, Russell was in Concord on the river with 
Thoreau on July 23, and at Flint’s Pond on July 24, 1856 
(p. 450; see Journal 1906, 8:422 and 425). 

The extent to which Thoreau shared his method and 
purpose of investigating natural phenomena with fel- 
low scientists is unknown. His Journal provides the most 
complete body of evidence available for interpreting his 
aim. In the third spring of his systematic study, Thoreau 
records an epiphany in a Journal entry for April 18, 1852: 
“For the first time I perceive this spring that the year is a 
circle- I see distinctly the spring arc thus far. It is drawn 
with a firm line” (Journal 4 1992, p. 468). In the paragraph 
that follows he poses a series of questions that will shape 
his phenological work during the next ten years: 


Why should just these sights & sounds accompany our life? Why 
should I hear the chattering of blackbirds-why smell the skunk 
each year? I would fain explore the mysterious relation between 
myself & these things. I would at least know what these things 
unavoidably are- -make a chart of our life-know how its shores 
trend-that butterflies reappear & when-know why just this cir- 
cle of creatures completes the world. Can I not by expectation 
affect the revolutions of nature-make a day to bring forth some- 
thing new? (Journal 4 1992, p. 468) 


Ten weeks later, on July 2, he declares 1852 his “year of 
observation” (Journal 5 1997, p. 174). The activity he un- 
dertook during this year was demanding, and Thoreau’s 
sense of being overwhelmed by the amount of detail 
he is collecting and trying to assimilate is conveyed by 
another passage in the July 2 Journal entry: “At this sea- 
son methinks we do not regard the larger features of the 
landscape-as in the spring-but are absorbed in details- 


61 Ray Angelo, “Thoreau as Botanist: An Appreciation and a Critique,’ 
in Arnoldia 45, no. 3 (summer 1985): 18. 
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... You are a little bewildered by the variety of objects. 
There must be a certain meagreness of details and naked- 
ness for wide views” (Journal 5 1997, p. 174). 

A hint of Thoreau’s mental state during this challenging 
period of intense absorption appears in his July 13, 1852, 
letter to Sophia: 


I am not on the trail of any elephants or mastodons, but have 
succeeded in trapping only a few ridiculous mice, which can- 
not feed my imagination. I have become sadly scientific. I would 
rather come upon the vast valley-like “spore” only of some celes- 
tial beast which this world’s woods can no longer sustain, than 
spring my net over a bushel of moles. (p. 112) 


As he pursued his project, though, Thoreau came to un- 
derstand that the wide view had to encompass and be 
informed by a multitude of details, that the “bushel of 
moles” was in fact the “‘spore’” of “some celestial beast” 
(p. 112). He became accustomed to the level of concen- 
tration that was required, and he developed a method of 
indicating observations that were significant to his study 
by marking them in the margins of Journal pages with 
double virgules (//). In 1859 or 1860, Thoreau began to 
organize these observations into lists and charts in an at- 
tempt to bring the details of the natural phenomena he 
had observed into a form that would reveal the immu- 
table natural law governing them. But that work was to 
come. By the end of 1856, having set out in 1850 to “know 
[his] neighbors, if possible,-to get a little nearer to them” 
VUJournal 1906, 9:157), he had moved from acquaintance to 
full friendship with thousands of species throughout the 
Concord ecosystem. In the process, he became a scientist 
like those with whom he communicated during the pe- 
riod covered by Correspondence 2. 


Textual Introduction 


Correspondence 2 contains 246 letters written from 
1849 through 1856. Thoreau wrote 124 of them to forty- 
eight recipients; 122 were sent to him by fifty-six corre- 
spondents. None of these letters was originally written for 
publication. They are conservatively emended and are 
printed in a modified form of clear text." 


THE LETTER TEXTS 


Of the 246 letters in this volume, 201 are based wholly 
on surviving manuscript or printed recipients’ copies 
or on facsimiles of manuscript recipients’ copies.” Tho- 
reau’s copies of four form letters he is known to have 
received are no longer extant; in this volume, these are 
based on other extant copies.* In addition, twelve letters 
exist only as drafts;* eleven are based on single published 


'Superscripted characters indicate documentation following each 
letter, and descriptions of features of the source document that affect 
the text appear within the letter, set in italic type and enclosed in brac- 
es. Examples of such descriptions include {MS torn}, {text obscured by 
sealing wax}, and {text lacking}. 

? For more information about facsimiles, see p. 629, note 7, and pp. 
639-640, note 12. 

3 See pp. 13-15, 91-93, 135-137, and 217. 

* The absence of recipients’ copies makes it impossible to be certain 
that Thoreau completed and sent versions of these drafts. However, 
circumstantial evidence indicates that he did circulate a version of the 
draft petition to raise $50 to lend Michael Flannery (pp. 175-176); he 
may or may not have done the same with the draft petition to reim- 
burse Flannery for the prize money he had won that his employer had 
kept (pp. 176-177). Thoreau probably sent Elijah Wood Jr. a version of 
the draft to him which involves Flannery’s repayment of the loan (p. 
200). Itis also likely that he completed and sent versions of the business 
letters in this group. These include the drafts to William Evarts Sheldon, 
Charles B. Bernard, John D. Milne, and James Calder (pp. 277-278, 278- 
279, 279-280, and 370-371), which all involve lecturing engagements; 
the draft to Marcus Spring, which involves a surveying job and a lectur- 
ing engagement (pp. 475-476); and the draft to George William Curtis, 
in which Thoreau asks for the return of his Cape Cod manuscript (pp. 
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sources; and five are based on manuscript copies made 
by someone other than the author of the letter. An addi- 
tional thirteen letters are composites that combine por- 
tions of text from sources with differing levels of authority. 

For all letters and portions of letters based on autho- 
rial manuscripts or facsimiles of authorial manuscripts, 
Correspondence 2 presents the final surviving form of the 
author’s original composition.’ All authorial alterations, 
whether in ink or in pencil, are incorporated, and they are 
reported in apparatus following each letter. 

Postscripts by authors of letters are treated as parts of 
those letters; postscripts and other material written for 
and by others are included in editor’s notes. Enclosures 
that the author of a letter intended for its recipient are 
printed with that letter when they are extant; when they 
are mentioned but no longer extant, these enclosures are 
noted in annotations. Enclosures for others in letters to or 
from Thoreau are noted in annotations or editor’s notes, 
as appropriate. Endorsements (additions to a manuscript, 


340-341). He probably sent a version of the draft to Adrien Emmanuel 
Rouquette (pp. 274-275), which is essentially a thank-you note. A draft 
that is probably to Daniel Foster seems to discuss a trip Thoreau is 
known to have taken (pp. 262-263). So little of the draft to “Mr Hosmer” 
survives that it is not possible to know whether a version was sent (pp. 
212-213). 

5A twelfth is a composite of two published sources, each of which 
contains a portion of the letter (see pp. 235-237); this letter is grouped 
with the composites. 

ê See pp. 22-23, 32-35, 177-178, 377-382, and 470-475. 

7 Of the letters based wholly on facsimiles, two were first published 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson (pp. 54-57 and 192-196) and five by Franklin 
Benjamin Sanborn (pp. 111-112, 156, 316, 318-324, and 395-397). One was 
first published by Henry Salt (pp. 104-105). Of the letters based partly 
on facsimiles, two were first published by Emerson (pp. 283-288 and 
387-391) and two by Sanborn (pp. 103-104 and 245-246). Emerson and 
Sanborn almost certainly had access to recipients’ copies, and Sanborn 
may have sent Salt the recipient’s copy for his use. The facsimiles have 
been chosen as the copy-texts, however, because comparing them with 
published versions reveals misreadings as well as manipulations of 
punctuation, format, and content in the published versions. 
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usually by the recipient, that typically include the name 
of the author of the letter and the date it was written) are 
reported in editor’s notes. Additions to a manuscript by 
someone other than the author or the recipient in the 
course of later uses of the document are generally neither 
included nor reported. Examples of excluded additions 
are Ralph Waldo Emerson’s editorial marks on the manu- 
scripts of letters that were published in Letters to Various 
Persons (Boston: Ticknor and Fields, 1865), dealers’ nota- 
tions, and marks by libraries signifying ownership. How- 
ever, when the recipient of a letter from Thoreau cut out 
Thoreau’s signature to give away, his note supplying what 
had been written on the portion he cut out is included 
in the editor’s notes for that letter (for an example, see 
the editor’s note on p. 246). Thoreau’s later uses of letters 
as scrap paper are not reported except when such uses 
provide evidence for authentication or dating (for an ex- 
ample, see the editor’s note on p. 254). 

Unusual positioning of text in letters is generally not 
noted. Examples include cross writing, text added at the 
top of a page or at ninety degrees to the body of the letter, 
and writing around blank spaces left for the sealing wax 
so the text was not damaged when the letter was opened. 

Drawings are photographically reproduced. Their 
placement in the printed text represents as faithfully as 
possible their relationship to the words of the manuscript. 

As noted above, eleven letters based on single sources 
and one composed of two sources are extant only in pub- 
lished form; five other letters survive only as copies made 
by someone other than the author. Both formats are less 
authoritative than manuscript recipients’ copies or drafts: 
it is impossible to know how faithful these mediated texts 
are to the unavailable originals. Eight of the letters based 
on published sources are drawn from editions by Frank- 
lin Benjamin Sanborn; one comes from Emerson’s Letters 
to Various Persons; two are based on Daniel Ricketson and 
His Friends. One is a composite of portions published in 
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Sanborn’s Recollections of Seventy Years, 2 vols. (Boston: 
Richard G. Badger, 1909) and a dealers’ catalog.® These 
sources regularize or apply house styling to punctuation 
and elements such as datelines, salutations, and closings. 
Most of these regularizations are accepted in this edi- 
tion; no attempt is made to supply conjectured authorial 
punctuation or manuscript format. 

Emerson and Sanborn approached the letters with 
different interests and motives, and each made substan- 
tive revisions that suited the purpose of the edition he 
was preparing. For example, both omitted material from 
some letters, and Sanborn occasionally conflated letters. 
In order to collect information about the reliability of 
the various published sources, collations against surviv- 
ing manuscripts and collations among versions of let- 
ters appearing in more than one published source were 
performed. The collations of published versions against 
manuscript sources reveal that Emerson took fewer liber- 
ties with the originals than Sanborn. The collations of one 
published version against another show differences in 
both editorial sensibilities and house styling. For exam- 
ple, Emerson regularly redacts names of correspondents 
while Sanborn gives them in full. 

Accepting the fact that each published text is unfaithful 
to the original in its own way, this edition uses the earliest 
published version of a letter as the copy-text. Substantive 
variants in later published versions are reported because 
of the possibility that the recipient’s copy was available to 
the editor and is the source of variants. 


8 For letters based on texts edited by Sanborn, see pp. 48-49, 89, 100- 
102, 211, 310-313, 335-337, 337-338, and 496-514. For the letter based on 
Letters to Various Persons, see pp. 483-486. For the two letters based 
on Daniel Ricketson and His Friends, ed. Anna and Walton Ricketson 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 1902), see pp. 304-305 and 
413-414. For the composite letter, see pp. 235-237. For a fuller discussion 
of the nineteenth- and early twentieth-century editions of Thoreau’s 
letters, see the General Introduction, pp. 543-566. 
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Although dealers’ catalogs typically quote only a por- 
tion of a letter, they often provide details about the man- 
uscript that would not have been available otherwise, 
such as number of pages, format of the leaves, and the 
contents of addresses and postmarks. In Correspondence 
2, such details are included in editor’s notes when they 
appear in catalog descriptions (see pp. 52, 56, 112, 156, 226, 
237, 312, 397, 441, and 452). 

Five letters in this volume are based wholly on manu- 
script copies. Blake copied a letter from Thoreau before 
he gave it away (pp. 22-23), Alfred W. Hosmer copied a let- 
ter from James Froude to Thoreau (pp. 32-35), and Sophia 
Thoreau copied part of a letter from James Munroe and 
two letters from Thomas Cholmondeley to Thoreau (pp. 
177-178, 377-382, and 470-475). Alterations in manuscript 
copies, which could be either faithful representations of 
the original or errors made and corrected by the copyist, 
are reported in the apparatus following each letter. 

Of the thirteen composite letters, five combine manu- 
scripts and manuscript copies (pp. 258-259, 275-276, 292- 
293, 298-300, and 332-335); two combine manuscript and 
published sources (pp. 30-32 and 122-131); two combine a 
manuscript, a facsimile of a manuscript, and a published 
source (pp. 245-246 and 283-288); one combines a manu- 
script and a facsimile of a manuscript (pp. 103-104); one 
combines a printed document and a manuscript copy 
(pp. 461-463); one combines a facsimile of a manuscript, 
a facsimile of a manuscript copy, and a published source 
(pp. 387-391); and one combines two published sources 
(pp. 235-237). 

It is assumed that most, if not all, of the letters had ad- 
dresses when they were sent, including those that were 
hand delivered (see the General Introduction, pp. 538- 
541, for a discussion of nineteenth-century mail delivery 
methods). The published collections that supply copy- 
texts for some of the letters in Correspondence 2 do not 
provide addresses, but catalog descriptions usually in- 
clude address information. 
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The addresses for seventy letters that are based on man- 
uscripts or facsimiles of manuscripts are integral to the 
letter documents: the document was folded to enclose 
the contents, leaving a space on the final page for the ad- 
dress. A common folding technique produced a rectangle 
that was closed by tucking one flap under another; usu- 
ally a drop of sealing wax was used to secure the flaps. 
In a separate case, only the address leaf survives; it may 
or may not have been integral to the missing letter docu- 
ment (see pp. 403-404). Nine machine-made envelopes 
bearing addresses can be matched with the letters they 
contained.’ A tenth envelope may be associated with a 
letter that survives only as a facsimile; see pp. 104-105. 

The contents of available addresses, postmarks, and 
endorsements are reported in editor’s notes; their posi- 
tions on the documents are not described. Addresses, 
postmarks, and endorsements that are on envelopes are 
noted as such. 

Four compound words hyphenated at the end of the 
line in this edition are hyphenated within the line in the 
source text. When quoting or reprinting these words, 
the hyphen(s) should be retained. 

54.22-23 way-side 

59.22-23 life-ever-lasting 


166.31-32 head-waters 
292.14-15 weather-bound 


EMENDATION POLICY AND PRACTICE 


The texts in Correspondence 2 are conservatively 
emended. The letters based on manuscripts contain 
anomalies inevitable in handwritten documents not 
intended for publication. Errors and inconsistencies in 
spelling, grammar, capitalization, punctuation, and word 
division; incorrect or missing diacritical marks in foreign 
words; abbreviations of common words; and occasional 


? See pp. 239-241, 268-270, 298-300, 314-315, 351-353, 394-395, 449-450, 
458-459, and 459-461. 
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lacunae in words are all permitted to stand if they do not 
seriously affect the sense of a passage. 

In most cases, emendation is based on editorial judg- 
ment informed by knowledge of Thoreau’s usual practice 
in particular and the usual practice of nineteen-century 
American writers in general. The following situations in 
letters based on manuscripts call for emendation. 


Miswritings and misspellings that, if permitted to stand, would 
confuse the sense of a passage. For example, an incorrect spell- 
ing is emended if the context does not clarify the word’s exact 
meaning or if the misspelling affects pronunciation. 


Possible readings. A writer’s handwriting sometimes suggests 
two or more possible readings that make sense in the context, 
usually because certain letters (e.g., r/s, j/y, n/r, s/z, 0/e, U/W) are 
difficult to distinguish or because the punctuation is ambiguous. 


Blotted words, letters, or punctuation marks. In all cases, the 
original manuscript was studied in an effort to decipher the 
blotted element. Undeciphered elements are reported in edi- 
tor’s notes (directly] PE; dir{MS blotted}tly). 


Damage to the manuscript. Damage to a portion of a manu- 
script that has destroyed lines, words, or characters is reported 
in the text in braces, using such rubrics as {MS torn} and {MS 
cut}. When smaller areas of damage, such as those caused by 
breaking a letter’s seal or by sealing wax adhering to a manu- 
script, destroy or obscure only part of a word, and the word can 
be conjectured from context, it is emended and reported in edi- 
tor’s notes (which] PE; wh{MS torn})."° 


Unhyphenated end-of-line syllables that are not part of a com- 
pound word. When a writer neglects to hyphenate such end-of- 
line syllables, the space is closed up. 


10 Sometimes the part of the letter text that tore away when the letter 
was opened remains stuck to the wax, and in a few cases the characters 
that were written on the scrap of paper adhering to the wax can be read 
through the back of the scrap. When the characters are difficult to deci- 
pher, a digital image of the scrap can be electronically reversed to make 
it possible to read them. If the characters on the scrap can be read, no 
emendation is necessary. Similarly, if sealing wax obscures characters 
on one page of a leaf but they can be read through the back of the leaf, 
no emendation is necessary. 
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Compound words hyphenated at the ends of lines 
occur in both manuscript and published sources. When 
an end-of-line hyphen in the copy-text divides a com- 
pound word (bread- / trough), the word must be resolved 
and emended to one of two forms: closed (breadtrough) 
or hyphenated (bread-trough), based on a writer’s ha- 
bitual practice or contemporaneous standards. This edi- 
tion identifies as a compound any word containing two or 
more words of standard English: workshops, spear-head, 
earth-worm. Words formed with prefixes and suffixes, 
such as unguarded and forward, and words inadvertently 
resembling compounds, such as seasons and handsome, 
are excluded. 

To resolve the forms of hyphenated end-line com- 
pounds in Thoreau’s letters, they are checked against a 
list of compound words collected from Thoreau’s manu- 
scripts and from first editions of his works published dur- 
ing his lifetime. In letters by other writers whose usual 
practices are not known, contemporaneous dictionar- 
ies have been consulted. In Correspondence 2, all com- 
pounds hyphenated at the ends of lines in the sources 
have been resolved to the forms that appear as keywords 
in the editor’s notes. 

The following features of handwriting and spacing in 
the manuscripts are silently standardized or omitted. 


Imperfectly formed handwriting in short words of frequent oc- 
currence (of, to, so, in); in suffixes; in certain letters formed with 
loop or flourish strokes (a, e, m, n, r, s, w); and in “run-on” letters 
formed with linked strokes (th, to, is, ey, ry). (If a possible am- 
biguity results from imperfectly formed handwriting, the form 
rejected by the editor is reported in the editor’s notes as a pos- 
sible reading.) 


Irregular spacing of dashes, hyphens, quotation marks, apos- 
trophes, and other punctuation marks. For example, when a 
writer’s placement of quotation marks and apostrophes slants 
far right (word. ” or word ’s), this edition standardizes the spac- 
ing by closing up the gap. However, a writer’s irregular position- 
ing of text and punctuation (word” or whats’) is respected unless 
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an ambiguity exists. Dashes, which Thoreau and his contempo- 
raries use in several different ways, have been standardized as 
follows: 


Dashes used as internal punctuation (comma, semicolon, 
colon, or parenthesis). These are printed as a closed one-en 
dash: word-word. 


Dashes used as end punctuation (period, question mark, or 
exclamation mark). These are printed as a half-closed one-en 
dash: word- Word. 


Unusual features of handwriting that elude exact reproduction 
in typography. For example, when pen strokes inadvertently 
connect separate words (thatboy) or break within a word (numb 
ers), the presentation of these words is standardized (that boy, 
numbers). Brackets or equivalent marks that are deemed to 
be design features and flourishes under signatures and in ad- 
dresses and endorsements are omitted. Oversize brackets and 
parentheses that enclose several lines of text in the manuscript 
are represented by standard size brackets and parentheses at the 
beginning and ending of the lines enclosed. 


Underlining. Words and characters in letter texts that are un- 
derlined in sources are represented by italic type in this edition 
whereas double underlining in sources is retained (see p. 104). 
Underlining is represented as such in addresses, postmarks, and 
endorsements, which are reported in editor’s notes. When ab- 
breviations are both underlined and superscripted, the under- 
lining is not represented: it functions only as a convention con- 
firming abbreviation, not as an indication of emphasis. 


Elements in the manuscripts that are not meaningful. Uncan- 
celled false starts, and blots, flourishes, and stray marks that 
cannot be construed as letters or marks of punctuation are re- 
moved without report. 


Elements in the manuscripts that relate to later uses of the 
manuscripts or uses by others. With the exception of postscripts 
by others, endorsements, and in a few cases Thoreau’s notes 
and notes by Blake and Ricketson, all of which are reported in 
editor’s notes, later uses of the manuscripts or uses by persons 
other than the author are silently omitted. 


Irregular positioning of text on manuscript pages. Within a let- 
ter, variable margins and paragraph indentations are standard- 
ized; a paragraph that begins at the left margin but is preceded 
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by asentence that ends short of the right margin is indented. The 
position of material written vertically or horizontally in blank 
spaces at the top ofa letter, in the margins, or around the address 
is generally not reported. 


In letters based on printed documents, typographic el- 
ements are simplified. Words in all capitals and words in 
display capitals are presented as capital and lower case. 
Italic text is presented as such, but differences in italic 
fonts are neither noted nor represented. Four letters in 
this volume are based on printed form letters with hand- 
written elements added: the handwritten and printed ele- 
ments are distinguished in the editor’s notes (see pp. 151- 
153, 190-192, 213-215, and 217). Handwritten and printed 
elements in the location and date of a letter printed on 
New-York Tribune letterhead are also distinguished in 
editor’s notes (see p. 204). Three of these documents are 
reproduced as illustrations; see “To Spencer Fullerton 
Baird, Before March 5, 1853,” “From Lorenzo Marrett, Jan- 
uary 18, 1854,’ and “From Greeley and McElrath, March 6, 
1854,” following p. 534. 

In letters based on published sources, design features 
involving all capitals and display capitals and features 
added to adapt the letter text to the published context, 
such as open and closed quotation marks, are normal- 
ized to the usual presentation in handwritten letters. Sal- 
utations, texts of letters or portions of letters that begin 
without salutations in the source, and extracts from let- 
ters that appear as part of a narrative within the source 
all begin flush left in this edition, whether or not they are 
indented in the source. Text surrounding excerpts from 
letters in published sources is silently omitted. 


DOCUMENTATION 


The presentation of text and documentation in the 
Princeton Edition of Correspondence 2 differs from that in 
the volumes of Journal and writings in the series. Rather 
than collecting apparatus, keyed to page and line numbers 
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in the text, at the end of the volume, Correspondence 2 
marks annotated text and apparatus keywords within 
each letter with superscript characters that link to an- 
notations, editor’s notes, and lists of alterations and sub- 
stantive variants immediately following that letter. Anno- 
tations are numbered. The following characters are used 
to indicate apparatus entries: superscript “e” (word®) for 
an editor’s note; superscript “a” (word?) for an alteration; 
and superscript “v” (word’) for a substantive variant. 
Some or all of the following categories of documenta- 
tion follow each letter, arranged in the order given below. 


Correspondent(s) 


This section provides significant and pertinent bio- 
graphical information about the correspondent(s). Only 
the first letter to or from a given correspondent receives 
a full biographical note; the note for all subsequent let- 
ters to or from that correspondent consists of a cross- 
reference to the full note. 


Annotations 


These explanatory notes provide several kinds of in- 
formation: sources of direct quotations and identifiable 
allusions; completion of references to authors and books; 
translations of passages and phrases in foreign languages; 
identification of obscure or archaic terms; contexts for 
topical references; significant biographical facts that per- 
tain to the letters; description of prominent local places 
and landscape features; and identification of persons, 
places, and events. Contextual punctuation appears out- 
side of quotation marks when ambiguity would result 
from using the standard form. Quotations, references, 
and people the editor has been unable to identify are not 
noted. 

For works that Thoreau quotes or refers to, the edition 
he used is cited whenever possible. Where his edition 
is unknown, either his probable source (for example, an 
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edition Emerson owned) or one that could have been 
available to him is cited. For works other writers quote or 
refer to, either the edition Thoreau read or an appropri- 
ate contemporaneous edition is cited. Full citations for 
abbreviated titles cited or referred to by authors of letters 
can be found in the bibliography, pp. 655-666. Full cita- 
tions for abbreviated titles cited in support of editorial 
notes can be found in the list of short titles, pp. 646-653. 


Copy-Text 


This section identifies and locates the copy-text.'’ For 
manuscript sources, the state of the original is described, 
using the following rubrics: “AL” for an unsigned manu- 
script letter; “ALS” for a signed manuscript letter; “AL 
draft” for an unsigned draft of a manuscript letter; “ALS 
draft” for a signed draft of a manuscript letter; “Facsim- 
ile” for an image of a manuscript letter;'* and “MSC” for 


" Physical descriptions of manuscripts and printed documents are 
available within the Thoreau Edition web site: follow the link “Features 
of the Texts” under “Correspondence 1-3” at http://thoreau.library.ucsb 
.edu/resources_additions.html. 

12 Twenty-two entire letters and portions of four others are based on 
facsimiles of recipients’ copies; see pp. 1-2, 9-10, 52, 54-57, 80-82, 85, 
94, 103-104, 104-105, 111-112, 156, 192-196, 215-216, 226, 245-246, 251, 254, 
283-288, 316, 318-324, 353-354, 370-371, 387-391, 395-397, 439-441, and 
450-452. 

Four of these facsimiles are letter book copies of the recipients’ cop- 
ies, made right after they were written by pressing a piece of thin paper 
onto the freshly written letter to absorb some of the wet ink (see pp. 1-2, 
9-10, 215-216, and 353-354). For these four, the copy-text note includes 
the phrase “letter book copy” and identifies the location parentheti- 
cally. The rest are photographic facsimiles, many obtained by Walter 
Harding, the founder of the Thoreau Edition and coeditor with Carl 
Bode of The Correspondence of Henry David Thoreau (New York: New 
York University Press, 1958), from individuals or dealers who owned the 
manuscripts at the time but who are no longer the owners. Advertise- 
ments were placed in print publications and on Internet sites in an at- 
tempt to locate the current owners of these manuscripts, both to obtain 
permission to publish and to be able to read transcripts against the 
original manuscripts. 

For fifteen letters based wholly or in part on photographic facsimiles, 
the manuscripts have not been located. The copy-text note for these 
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a copy of a manuscript letter made by someone other 
than the author.’* One letter survives only as an address 
leaf: the copy-text note identifies it as “MS” (see p. 403). 
Library locations are abbreviated using the current Li- 
brary of Congress MARC codes; see the list of library 
symbols, pp. 644-645, for expanded versions of the names 
of libraries and collections. Manuscripts in private collec- 
tions are identified appropriately. When the location ofa 
manuscript is not known, that is indicated in the copy- 
text line. 

For printed documents, abbreviated library locations 
are supplied. 

For published sources, abbreviated titles are given, 
followed by page numbers and, when necessary, other 
pertinent bibliographic information; see the list of short 
titles, pp. 646-653, for complete citations. 

Thirteen letters in this volume are composites, each of 
which has been constructed by combining surviving par- 
tial versions from different sources (see pp. 30-32, 103-104, 
122-131, 235-237, 245-246, 258-259, 275-276, 283-288, 292- 
293, 298-300, 332-335, 387-391, and 461-463). For these let- 
ters, the copy-text note supplies page and line numbers 
for the portion of the letter deriving from each source. 


Published 


Previous publications of the letter, complete or partial, 
are noted here in order of date of publication. Through 
1917, the year of Sanborn’s death, appearances in both 
collections of letters and biographies are reported; after 
1917, only appearances in publications focused on letters 


fifteen includes the parenthetical phrase, “location of MS unknown.’ 
For seven letters based wholly or in part on photographic facsimiles, 
the locations or owners of the manuscripts are known but the editor 
was unable to examine them; see pp. 80-82, 94, 103-104, 283-288, 318- 
324, 370-371, and 387-391. In these seven cases, the copy-text note iden- 
tifies the location or the owner parenthetically. 

"3 When the copyist has been identified, he or she is named. 
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are cited. Full citations for abbreviated titles can be found 
in the list of short titles on pp. 646-653. Publications in 
dealers’ catalogs are not included. 


Editor’s Notes 


Editor’s notes provide information about the copy-text 
and document editorial decisions. They report the con- 
tents of addresses, postmarks, and endorsements. In cases 
in which the manuscript is undated or incompletely 
dated, these notes explain the basis for supplying part 
or all of the date for the letter. They describe significant 
physical features of the copy-text and provide the con- 
tents of postscripts added for or by individuals other than 
the letters’ authors. They also report emendations of the 
copy-text, including possible readings and the resolution 
of compound words hyphenated at end-line in the manu- 
scripts. Emendations are indicated by a superscript “e” in 
the body of the letter. In the editor’s notes, the emended 
reading appears to the left of the bracket, and the original 
reading appears to the right, with editorial descriptions 
italicized. “PE” following the bracket indicates readings 
based on editorial judgment. 


Alterations 


This section provides a sequential list of all substan- 
tive changes, in ink and pencil, to letters based on manu- 
scripts, whether recipients’ copies or copies of originals 
made by others. Alterations are indicated in the body of 
the letter by a superscript “a” In the list of alterations, 
the revised reading appears to the left of the bracket; the 
original reading or editorial description, set in italic type, 
appears to the right. A wavy dash (~) to the right of the 
bracket replaces the word to the left in cases where only 
punctuation is altered. The form of reporting usually de- 
scribes the result of a change rather than the process by 
which it was made. For example, the report “of] us” indi- 
cates that the writer first wrote “us” and then altered it to 
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“of’, but it does not explain whether he or she cancelled, 
erased, or wrote over “us” In most of the letters included 
in this volume, the alterations are few and minor. 

Alterations that change the appearance of words but 
do not affect meaning are not reported in the apparatus. 
These include: 


Corrections of meaningless misspellings, such as “peope” al- 
tered to “people” 


Corrections of false starts, such as cancelled “cl” preceding “core” 
In this instance, where the cancelled letters never became a 
word, the writer may have corrected a misspelling or considered 
another word. The possibility of a substantive change is only hy- 
pothetical, however, since neither the alteration nor the context 
can suggest a word. 


Corrections of handwriting in which letters are re-formed, re- 
peated, or retraced for greater clarity. 


Corrections of handwriting where the original letters are now 
impossible to read, such as “pond” written over a completely 
erased word or the “d” of “pond” written over an illegible let- 
ter. If an erased word is still legible, the change is reported as an 
alteration. 


Substantive Variants 


When the copy-text is a published source or a copy 
made by someone other than the author of the letter, sub- 
stantive variants in versions published later are reported 
when the later versions could also plausibly have been 
based on the now-missing manuscript. 


DESIGN AND PRODUCTION 


Each letter is preceded by an editorially supplied head- 
note giving the full name(s) of Thoreau’s correspon- 
dent(s) and the date of the letter. Following the headnote, 
the positions of the usual formal elements of a letter are 
standardized: the location and date, and the closing and 
signature are set flush right; the salutation is set flush 
left. Paragraph indentation generally follows copy; for 
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a class of exceptions, see “Irregular positioning of text 
on manuscript pages,’ pp. 636-637. The indentation of 
quoted material is standardized. A running head at the 
top of each page corresponds to the date of the letter on 
that page. 

The letters in Correspondence 2 are based on tran- 
scripts of published sources and of facsimiles of surviving 
manuscripts and printed documents. Most of the initial 
transcripts and preliminary apparatus were prepared 
between 1972 and 1982 by graduate and undergraduate 
assistants at the Textual Center of the Thoreau Edition 
at Princeton University. The transcript of each letter has 
been read at least four times against a facsimile of the 
manuscript or published source. For letters based on 
extant manuscripts, a number of transcripts were read 
against original manuscripts by Textual Center staff 
members; these readings were carried out primarily 
between 1975 and 1995. In addition, all transcripts have 
been read against the sources identified in the copy-text 
notes by the volume editor, Robert N. Hudspeth, assisted 
by M. Catharine Hudspeth. The editor drafted the final 
version of most of the apparatus, and Thoreau Edition 
staff members reviewed and revised it. At each stage in 
the composition of the book-galley proofs, page proofs, 
revised pages, and digital bluelines-printed copy has re- 
ceived multiple readings both against the preceding stage 
and for internal consistency. 


Library Symbols 


California 
CSmH 


The Huntington Library, San Marino 


CU-SB University of California, Santa Barbara 

Connecticut 

CtW Wesleyan University, Middletown 

CtY-BR Yale University, Beinecke Rare Book and Manu- 
script Library, New Haven 

District of Columbia 

DSI-AI Smithsonian Institution, Archives 

DStPC St. Paul’s College, Office of Paulist History and 
Archives, Paulist Fathers Archives, Washington 

Illinois 

ICarbS Southern Illinois University Carbondale, Morris 
Library, Special Collections, Carbondale 

IU University of Illinois, University of Illinois Library 
at Urbana-Champaign, Urbana-Champaign 

Indiana 

InU-Li Indiana University, Lilly Library, Bloomington 

Iowa 

Ia-Hi State Historical Society of Iowa 

Massachusetts 

MaCbHS Cambridge Historical Society, Cambridge 

MaLiTIw Thoreau Institute at Walden Woods, Lincoln 

MaSaPEM Peabody Essex Museum, Salem 

MB Boston Public Library, Rare Books and Manu- 
scripts Department, Boston 

MBU Boston University, Boston University Library, 
Special Collections, Boston 

MCo-SC Concord Free Public Library, William Munroe 
Special Collections, Concord 

MH-Ar Harvard University, Harvard University Archives, 
Cambridge 

MH-G Harvard University, Archives of the Gray Her- 


barium, Cambridge 
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MH-H Harvard University, Houghton Library, Cam- 
bridge 

MHi Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston 

MPIPS Pilgrim Hall Museum, Plymouth 

New Jersey 

NjP Princeton University Library, Manuscripts Divi- 
sion of the Department of Rare Books and Spe- 
cial Collections, Princeton University, Princeton 

New York 

NHi The New-York Historical Society, New York 

NN New York Public Library, Manuscripts and Ar- 
chives Division, New York 

NN-BGC New York Public Library, Berg Collection of En- 
glish and American Literature, New York 

NNPM The Morgan Library & Museum, New York 

Pennsylvania 

Phi The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Phila- 


delphia 


South Carolina 


ScU University of South Carolina, Columbia 

Texas 

TxAuHRH The University of Texas at Austin, Harry Ransom 
Humanities Research Center, Austin 

Vermont 

VtMiM Middlebury College, Abernethy Library, Middle- 
bury 

VtU University of Vermont, Burlington 

Virginia 

ViBIbV Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State Univer- 
sity, Blacksburg 

ViU University of Virginia, University of Virginia Li- 
brary, The Albert H. Small Special Collections 
Library, Charlottesville 

United Kingdom 

Shropshire Shropshire Archives, Shropshire Council, 

Archives Shrewsbury, UK 


Short Titles 


FULL CITATIONS for abbreviated titles cited in sup- 
port of editorial notes are given here. 


Academy 1899 
The Academy: A Monthly Record of Literature, Learning, 
Science and Art 56 (March 1, 1899) 

“Addenda to T Cor” 1967 
Albert F. McLean Jr., “Addenda to the Thoreau Correspon- 
dence,” Bulletin of the New York Public Library 71 (April 
1967): 265-267 

Alcott 1893 
Franklin Benjamin Sanborn and William T. Harris, A. 
Bronson Alcott: His Life and Philosophy, 2 vols. (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers, 1893) 

American Scientific Community 1976 
Sally Gregory Kohlstedt, The Formation of the American 
Scientific Community: The American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, 1848-60 (Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1976) 

“Another T Letter” 2005 
Bradley P. Dean, “Another ‘New’ Thoreau Letter,’ Thoreau 
Society Bulletin 252 (summer 2005): 8 

“Beans (13)” 1980 
Thomas W. Blanding, “Beans, Baked and Half-Baked (13),” 
Concord Saunterer 15 (spring 1980): 16-22 

“Bibliographical Note” 1964 
William White, “Bibliographical Note,” Serif 1 (December 
1964): 28-29 

Cape Cod 1988 
Henry D. Thoreau, Cape Cod, ed. Joseph J. Moldenhauer 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1988) 

“Channing’s Note to T” 1984 
Bradley P. Dean, “A Possible Date for Channing’s Note to 
Thoreau,” Thoreau Society Bulletin 167 (spring 1984): 3-4 

Companion 1964 
Kenneth Walter Cameron, Companion to Thoreau’s Cor- 
respondence with Annotations, New Letters and an Index 
of Principal Words, Phrases and Topics (Hartford, Conn.: 
Transcendental Books, 1964) 
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“A Concord Note-Book” 1906 
Franklin Benjamin Sanborn, “A Concord Note-Book,’ Critic 
48 (April 1906): 338-350 

Consciousness in Concord 1958 
Henry D. Thoreau, Consciousness in Concord: The Text 
of Thoreau’s Hitherto “Lost Journal,” 1840-1841, ed. Perry 
Miller (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1958) 

Cor 1958 
The Correspondence of Henry David Thoreau, ed. Walter 
Harding and Carl Bode (New York: New York University 
Press, 1958) 

Cor 12013 
The Correspondence of Henry D. Thoreau, ed. Robert N. 
Hudspeth, vol. 1, 1834-1848 (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 2013) 

Cost Books 1949 
The Cost Books of Ticknor and Fields and Their Predeces- 
sors, 1832-1858, ed. Warren S. Tryon and William Charvat 
(New York: Bibliographical Society of America, 1949) 

DARE 
Dictionary of American Regional English, ed. Frederic G. 
Cassidy and Joan Houston Hall, 6 vols. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 1985-2013) 

Days 1965 
Walter Harding, The Days of Henry Thoreau (New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf, 1965) 

Dial 
The Dial: A Magazine for Literature, Philosophy, and Reli- 
gion, 1840-1844 

Early Essays 1975 
Henry D. Thoreau, Early Essays and Miscellanies, ed. Jo- 
seph J. Moldenhauer and Edwin Moser, with Alexander C. 
Kern (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1975) 

“Emerson’s Fight” 1961 
Kenneth Walter Cameron, “Emerson’s Fight for His 
Walden Woodlots,’ Emerson Society Quarterly 22 (1961): 
90-95 

Emerson’s Library 
Walter Harding, Emerson’s Library (Charlottesville: Uni- 
versity Press of Virginia, 1967) 

“E-T Cor” 1892 
Franklin Benjamin Sanborn, “The Emerson-Thoreau Cor- 
respondence,” Atlantic Monthly 69 (June 1892): 736-753 
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Excursions 2007 
Henry D. Thoreau, Excursions, ed. Joseph J. Moldenhauer 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 2007) 

“Field Notes of Surveys” 
“Field Notes of Surveys Made by Henry D. Thoreau Since 
November 1849,” MS in William Munroe Special Collec- 
tions, Concord Free Public Library; facsimile published in 
Kenneth Walter Cameron, Transcendental Climate (Hart- 
ford, Conn.: Transcendental Books, 1963), 2:413-549 

FL 1894 
Familiar Letters of Henry David Thoreau, ed. Franklin Ben- 
jamin Sanborn (Boston: Houghton Mifflin and Company, 
1894) 

FL 1906 
The Writings of Henry David Thoreau: Familiar Letters, ed. 
Franklin Benjamin Sanborn, enl. ed. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin and Company, 1906) 

Friendly Craft 1908 
The Friendly Craft: A Collection of American Letters, ed. 
Elizabeth Deering Hanscom (New York: Macmillan, 1908) 

“Hawthorne and Walden” 1958 
Raymond Adams, “Hawthorne and a Glimpse of Walden,’ 
Essex Institute Historical Collections 94 (1958): 191-193 

HDT 1882 
Franklin Benjamin Sanborn, Henry D. Thoreau (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 1882) 

Journal 11981 
Henry D. Thoreau, Journal 1: 1837-1844, ed. Elizabeth Hall 
Witherell, William L. Howarth, Robert Sattelmeyer, and 
Thomas Blanding (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1981) 

Journal 2 1984 
Henry D. Thoreau, Journal 2: 1842-1848, ed. Robert Sattel- 
meyer (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1984) 

Journal 3 1990 
Henry D. Thoreau, Journal 3: 1848-1851, ed. Robert Sattel- 
meyer, Mark R. Patterson, and William Rossi (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1990) 

Journal 4 1992 
Henry D. Thoreau, Journal 4: 1851-1852, ed. Leonard N. 
Neufeldt and Nancy Craig Simmons (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1992) 

Journal 5 1997 
Henry D. Thoreau, Journal 5: 1852-1853, ed. Patrick F. O’Con- 
nell (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1997) 
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Journal 6 2000 
Henry D. Thoreau, Journal 6: 1853, ed. William Rossi and 
Heather Kirk Thomas (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 2000) 

Journal 7 2009 
Henry D. Thoreau, Journal 7: 1853-1854, ed. Nancy Craig 
Simmons and Ron Thomas (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 2009) 

Journal 8 2002 
Henry D. Thoreau, Journal 8: 1854, ed. Sandra Harbert 
Petrulionis (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
2002) 

Journal 1906 
Henry D. Thoreau, The Journal of Henry David Thoreau, 
ed. Bradford Torrey and Francis H. Allen, 14 vols. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin and Company, 1906) 

Journals of Bronson Alcott 1938 
Amos Bronson Alcott, The Journals of Bronson Alcott, 
ed. Odell Shepard (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1938) 

“Knowing the Means” 2007 
Ronald Wesley Hoag and Malcolm M. Ferguson, “Know- 
ing the Means That Move Us: Of Planetary Motion, the 
Comet, and the Morning Star (Part 2),’ Thoreau Society 
Bulletin 257 (winter 2007): 1-3 

“Letter to Russell” 1980 
Richard Lebeaux, “An Unpublished Letter to Russell,” Tho- 
reau Society Bulletin 151 (spring 1980): 3-4 

Letters of Alcott 1969 
Amos Bronson Alcott, The Letters of A. Bronson Alcott, ed. 
Richard L. Herrnstadt (Ames: Iowa State University Press, 
1969) 

“Letters of Alcott” 1980 
Frederick Wagner, “Eighty-Six Letters (1814-1882) of A. 
Bronson Alcott (Part Two),” in Studies in the American Re- 
naissance, ed. Joel Myerson (Boston: Twayne Publishers, 
1980), 183-228 

Letters of Henry and Sophia Thoreau 1899 
Samuel Arthur Jones, Some Unpublished Letters of Henry 
D. and Sophia E. Thoreau: A Chapter in the History of a 
Still-Born Book (Jamaica, New York: Marion Press, 1899) 

Letters of MME 1993 
Mary Moody Emerson, The Selected Letters of Mary Moody 
Emerson, ed. Nancy Craig Simmons (Athens: University of 
Georgia Press, 1993) 
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Letters of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, The Letters, 1813-1843, ed. Thomas 
Woodson, L. Neal Smith, and Norman Holmes Pearson. 
Vol. 15 of The Centenary Edition of the Works of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, ed. William Charvat et al. (Columbus: Ohio 
State University Press, 1984) 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, The Letters, 1843-1853, ed. Thomas 
Woodson, L. Neal Smith, and Norman Holmes Pearson. 
Vol. 16 of The Centenary Edition of the Works of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, ed. William Charvat et al. (Columbus: Ohio 
State University Press, 1985) 

Letters of RWE 1939 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, ed. Ralph L. Rusk, 6 vols. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1939) 

Letters of RWE 1990-1995 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, ed. Eleanor M. Tilton, 4 vols. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1990-1995) 

“Letters of William Ellery Channing the Younger” 1990 
Francis B. Dedmond, “The Selected Letters of William El- 
lery Channing the Younger (Part Two),” in Studies in the 
American Renaissance, ed. Joel Myerson (Charlottesville: 
University Press of Virginia, 1990), 159-241 

Life 1890 
Henry S. Salt, The Life of Henry David Thoreau (London: 
Richard Bentley and Son, 1890) 

Life 1896 
Henry S. Salt, Life of Henry David Thoreau, 2nd ed. (Lon- 
don: Walter Scott, 1896) 

Life of HDT 1917 
Franklin Benjamin Sanborn, The Life of Henry David Tho- 
reau (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1917) 

Loeb 
Translation from the Loeb Classical Library 

LVP 1865 
Henry D. Thoreau, Letters to Various Persons, ed. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson (Boston: Ticknor and Fields, 1865) 

Maine Woods 1972 
Henry D. Thoreau, The Maine Woods, ed. Joseph J. Mold- 
enhauer (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1972) 

OED 
Oxford English Dictionary (1970) 
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Over T’s Desk 1965 
Kenneth Walter Cameron, Over Thoreau’s Desk: New Cor- 
respondence, 1838-1861 (Hartford, Conn.: Transcendental 
Books, 1965) 
Park-Street Papers 1908 
Bliss Perry, Park-Street Papers (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1908) 
Part of a Man’s Life 1905 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Part of a Man’s Life (Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 1905) 
Reader’s History 1903 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson and Henry Walcott Boyn- 
ton, A Reader’s History of American Literature (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 1903) 
Recollections 1909 
Franklin Benjamin Sanborn, Recollections of Seventy Years, 
2 vols. (Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1909) 
Reform Papers 1973 
Henry D. Thoreau, Reform Papers, ed. Wendell Glick 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1973) 
Ricketson 1902 
Daniel Ricketson and His Friends: Letters, Poems, Sketches, 
etc., ed. Anna and Walton Ricketson (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company, 1902) 
Selected Letters of Nathaniel Hawthorne 2002 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Selected Letters of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, ed. Joel Myerson (Columbus: Ohio State Univer- 
sity Press, 2002) 
Selected Letters of RWE 1997 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, The Selected Letters of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, ed. Joel Myerson (New York: Columbia Univer- 
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(1817-1901) 

Channing, William Henry 
(1810-1884), 62n4; and death 
of Fuller, Sarah Margaret, 61, 
63, 64 

Chapin, James L., on Thoreau 
lecture, 51n4 

Chapman, John (1821-1894), 
10711, 342, 355, 356, 372, 394, 
395n2 
—Letters from, 371-372, 377 

Chateaubriand, Francois René 
du (1768-1848): Génie du Chris- 
tianisme, 506, 513n42 

Cheney, John Milton (1797-1869), 
207n1 (209) 

Cheney, Louisa P. Hosmer (1809- 
1885), 207n1 (207, 209) 

Child, Lydia Maria Francis (1802- 
1880), reviews Walden, 293n3 

Cholmondeley, Alice Mary 
Egerton (1836-1868), 307n1 

Cholmondeley, Emily Beaumont 
(1832?-1895), 307N1 

Cholmondeley, Reginald (1826- 
1896), 305, 307N1 

Cholmondeley, Richard Hugh 
(1828-1911), 307n1; letters to, 
from Cholmondeley, Thomas, 
quoted, 252n1, 299n5 

Cholmondeley, Thomas (1823- 
1864), 256, 25703, 258n1, 271, 
289, 290N3, 292, 307; on Abdel 
Kadir, 500; on American poli- 
tics, 504; on Carlyle, Thomas, 
505; on Channing, Ellery, 504; 
climbs Mt. Wachusett with 
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Thoreau, 252, 258n1, 271, 273n2; 
on Constantinople (Stamboul), 
499-500; on the Crimea, 499; 
and the Crimean War, 299n5, 
305, 356, 371, 380, 394, 499, 
509ng; on Emerson, 502-503, 
504; —, English Traits, 505, 
512n29; —, Essays, 505, 512N30; 
on English culture, 306-307; 
health of, 504; on history, 503; 
leaves United States, 298; let- 
ters from, to Cholmondeley, 
Richard Hugh, quoted, 252n1, 
299n5; on letter-writing, 496- 
497; and Morton, Edwin, 311n2, 
514n43; on Rome, 501-502; on 
Russia, 498, 499; and Salop 
militia, 305, 318-319, 333-334; 
on Seraskier’s Tower, 499; on 
social life, 502-503; on spirit- 
rapping (Spiritualism), 504, 
511n26; Thoreau introduces, 
to Alcott, Amos Bronson, by 
letter, 275-276; Thoreau in- 
troduces, to Harris, Thaddeus 
William, by letter, 276; and 
Thoreau, invites to England, 
356; and Thoreau, sends books 
to, 355-356, 371-372, 377-380, 
389, 394-395, 425; and Tho- 
reau, Visits, 248-249, 252, 298; 
Ultima Thule, 275, 276, 307, 
333, 471, 473n3; on Whitman, 
Walt, 505 
—Letters from, 305-307, 355- 
356, 496-507 
—Letters to, 318-321, 377-380, 
470-473 


Cholmondeley, Victoria Alexan- 


drina Cotes (1840-1918), 307 


Coast Survey, 135, 137n2 

Cochin China (Vietnam), 95, 
96n3 

Code of Gentoo Laws, 375n24 

Colburn, Harriet E. Read, 46 

Colburn, Maria A. Read (1825- 
1861), 46 

Colburn, Moses McClellan (1819- 
1876), 46 
—Letter from, 46 

Colchis, 379, 381n7 

Cole, Pamela (1829-1914), 354, 
355N2 

Colebrooke, H. T. (1765-1837): 
Miscellaneous Essays, 374116; 
as translator, 37418, 374n9 

Collier, Asa C. (1811-1887), 207n1 
(210) 

Collier, Mary Ann Norton (1825- 
1888), 207n1 (210) 

Collier, Sarah D. Young (1813?- 
1843), 207n1 (210) 

Colossus of Rhodes, 350n8 

Columella, Lucius Junius Mod- 
eratus (4-c. 70): Of Husbandry, 
448 

Concord, 367, 434, 446; ice- 
skating in, 315n5, 319-320; 
Irish in, 28; Pierce, Franklin, 
visits, 112-113, 115n4; solitude 
in environs of, 42-43, 222; and 
spirit-rapping (Spiritualism), 
113, 115n5; Thoreau on, 78, 351, 
352, 366, 418n3, 466; Thoreau, 
Sophia, gives news from, 16-17; 
walking in, 333 

Concord Female Anti-Slavery 
Society, 207n1 (210) 

Concord Lyceum, 318n3; and 
Bowers, Charles, 90n2; and 


“Christians, Awake,” 306, 309n6 
chrysalides, 520, 522n14 
cicada (Cicada septemdecim), 


217-218, 218n3, 219-220; Journal 


on, 219n4 

Clarkson, Thomas (1760-1846), 
230, 233N7 

Clay, Cassius Marcellus (1810- 
1903), 259, 260n2 


Brown, Simon, 327; and Emer- 
son, 190n2, 206-207; finances 
of, 325, 421; and Gajani, 
Guglielmo, 421, 423n9; and 
Horsford, Eben, 189, 201; and 
Parker, Theodore, 189, 190n3; 
and Smith, Elizabeth Oakes 
Prince, 317, 325; and Thoreau, 
11n4, 50, 186n1 
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Concord River (Musketaquid): 
compared to Connecticut 
River, 458, 459n2; Thoreau 
skates on, 314, 3155, 319-320, 
323n10 

Confucius (c. 551-479 BCE), 515; 
quoted, 494-495; Thoreau on, 
494; Thoreau’s translations of, 
495n2, 496n3, 496n4, 521N3; 
Wiley, Benjamin Bowen, seeks 
information about, 476 

Confucius et Mencius (trans. 
Pauthier), 31n2, 495n2, 496n3, 
496n4, 515, 521n3 

conscience, 79 

Cotopaxi, Mount, 378-379, 380n3 

Cotton, Arthur Thomas (1803- 
1899): Public Works in India, 
506, 513n38 

Cotton, Seaborn (1633-1686), 
163n3 

Cousin, Victor (1792-1867): The 
Philosophy of Kant, 502, 511n21 

Cowper, William (1731-1800), 229, 
393n1, 421; and Ricketson, 348, 
407, 421; “The Task,” 231, 233n8; 
—, quoted, 229, 233n5; “Truth,” 
quoted, 454, 455n3 

Craft, Ellen (1826-1891), 16, 175 

Craft, William (1824-1900), 16, 
17n5 

Crimean War, 287n7, 308n2, 
509n8; Cholmondeley and, 
299N5, 305, 356, 371, 380, 394, 
499, 509n9; end of, 471, 473n4; 
England and, 308n3, 308n4, 
507n3; and English army, 305, 
308n3; and Windmill Maga- 
zine, explosion of, 498, 507n2 

Crockett, Davy (1786-1836), 379, 
381n5 

Crosby, William (1818-1907), 355, 
356n2, 371, 382 

Crosby and Nichols, 355, 356n2, 
371, 377 
—Letter from, 382 

Crow Hill, 271, 27303 

crowfoot: hooked crowfoot 
(Ranunculus recurvatus), 450, 
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451n4; small-flowered crowfoot 
(Ranunculus abortivus), 450, 
451n4; white water-crowfoot 
(Ranunculus aquatilis), 450, 
45104 

Curtis, Anna Shaw (1836-1923), 
132 

Curtis, George William (1824- 
1892), 132, 133, 134n1; and 
changes by Thoreau to “Cape 
Cod” manuscript, 329n1, 
330n2, 331n1, 339n1; and 
editorial dispute with Tho- 
reau about “An Excursion to 
Canada,” 103n2, 139, 149n18 
—Letters to, 132, 154-155, 328- 

329, 331, 339, 340 

Cushing, Margaret Louisa Wiley 
(1824-1915), 90 

Cushing, William (1811-1895), 90 
—Letter from, 90 

Cutler, Elbridge Jefferson (1831- 
1870), 481n7; at Raritan Bay 
Union, 479 


Dale, Sarah Frances Adams 
(1820-1887), 93 

Dale, William Johnson (1815- 
1903), 93 
—Letter from, 91-92 

Dalhousie, James Andrew Broun 
Ramsay, Marquis of (1812- 
1860), 512n32; report on India 
of, 505 

Daniel, Samuel (1564-1619): “To 
the Lady Margaret, Countess 
of Cumberland,” quoted, 158, 
160nN5 

Darbishire, Samuel Dukinfield 
(1796-1870), 33n1 

Davies, Charles: Elements of 
Surveying and Navigation, 2, 
517, 5n8 

Davis, Charles W., account of 
the wreck of the Elizabeth by, 
67-68 

de Laet, Joannes (1593-1649): 
Novus Orbis; seu, Descriptionis 
Indiae Occidentalis, 91 


INDEX 


De Quincy, Thomas (1785-1859), 
231, 233n8 

Defoe, Daniel (1661?-1721): Rob- 
inson Crusoe, 119, 120n6 

Devens, Catharine V. Oakes 
(18272-1855), 241 
—Letter from, 239-241 

Devens, Richard Miller (1821- 
1900), 241 

Dial, The, 21, 31n2, 82n5, 177; and 
Thoreau, 31n2, 61n2, 496n3 

Dickens, Charles (1812-1870), 
342, 343n4 

Diogenes of Sinope (412?-323 
BCE), 195n9 

Dix, Edwards and Company, 
338 
—Letter to, 338 

Dix, Joshua Augustus (1831-1894), 
338 

Dix, Julia Frances Rogers (1828- 
1899), 338 

Dobell, Sydney Thompson (1824- 
1874): England in Time of War, 
505, 513n36 

dogs, and hydrophobia, 2, 4n1 

Dole, Cyrus (1810-1873), 294n1 

Dole, Sarah A. Hodgman (1813- 
1901), 294n1 

Donacia grubs, Thoreau looks 
for, 217, 218n1, 277 

Douglass, Frederick (1818-1895), 
411, 412 

dreams, 27, 37, 130, 142, 379, 380, 
389, 454; as aspiration, 349; and 
Eastern books, inspired by, 
379; of frogs, 59; in harmony 
with everyday phenomena, 
418n3; and Thoreau’s idealism, 
77, 145-146, 293nN3, 306, 319; 
and Thoreau’s nighttime visit 
to Worcester, 486-487 

Drury, Abigail Gore (1811-1903), 
6n13 

Drury, Gardner P. (1803-1872), 
6n13 

Dryden, John (1631-1700): “An 
Essay upon Satire,” quoted, 
95, 96n2 
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du Gua de Monts, Pierre (c. 1588- 
1628), 88 

Dunbar, Charles Howard (1807- 
1875), 57-58 
—Letter from, 57 

Dunbar, Mary Blake Leavitt (4811- 
1876), 58 

Dunbar, Sophia (1781-1868), 16, 
19N11, 57-58 

Dutch House, 198, 199n5 

Duyckinck, Evert Augustus (1816- 
1878), 215n2; and Cyclopaedia 
of American Literature, 214, 
215n1 

Duyckinck, George Long (1823- 
1863), and Cyclopaedia of 
American Literature, 214, 
215n1 

Duyckinck, Margaret Wolfe Pan- 
ton (18202-1890), 215n2 


Eagleswood, Perth Amboy, N.J., 
Thoreau describes, 478-480 

East India Company, 120n6, 
381n6 

Eastern Railroad, 3, 6n12 

echoes, 44, 45n7 

Edinburgh News, The, 342, 343N3 

education, 2-3, 35, 127 

Edwards, Arthur Tappan (1828- 
1857), 338-339 

Eliot, George (Marian Evans; 
1819-1880), 107N1, 343N3, 372; 
reviews Walden, 342n1 

Eliot, John (1604-1690): Holy 
Bible... Translated into the 
Indian Language, 329, 330n2, 
331n1 

Elizabeth, wreck of, 63-64, 65n2; 
and Fuller, Arthur, 63, 64, 65n3; 
and Fuller, Sarah Margaret, 
61n2, 63-64, 65N7, 67, 68, 69, 
71, 72, 73-74; and Sumner, 
Charles, 63, 655, 75-77; Tho- 
reau finds human remains 
from, 75-76; Thoreau reflects 
on, 77-78; Thoreau’s account 
of his investigation of, 67-75 

Elysium, 388 
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Emerson, Edith (1841-1929), 
27-28, 29n3 

Emerson, Edward Waldo (1844- 
1930), 27, 29n2; on spirit- 
rapping (Spiritualism), 115n5 

Emerson, Ellen Tucker (1839- 
1909), 28-29, 115n5; on Smith, 
Elizabeth Oakes Prince, 318n3 
—Letter to, 26-28 

Emerson, Henry (1794-1858), 57, 
58n1 

Emerson, Lydia (Lidian) Jackson 
(1802-1892), 50, 115n5, 189, 
415; letter from, to Emerson, 
Ellen Tucker, quoted, 29n10; 
and Smith, Elizabeth Oakes 
Prince, 317 

Emerson, Mary Moody (1774- 
1863), 19nN16, 254-255; letter 
from, to Thoreau, Cynthia 
Dunbar, and Thoreau, John, 
Sr., 456; Thoreau on, 255, 389; 
on Thoreau’s faith, 456-457 
—Letters from, 254, 454-455, 

450-457 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo (1803- 
1882), 50, 95-96, 317, 505; asks 
Thoreau to correct proofs 
of English Traits, 395-396; 
Cholmondeley on, 502-503, 


504-505; as curator of Concord 


Lyceum, 190n2; and Eastern 


books given by Cholmondeley 


to Thoreau, 372n2, 380; and 
Froude, James Anthony, 32, 
34n3; and Fuller, Sarah Mar- 
garet, death of, 65n7, 67-75; 
Greeley asks Thoreau to write 
about, 107, 108, 109n1; and 
Harvard College library, 36n1; 


and land dispute with Bartlett, 


Charles, 52-53; lecturing tour, 
undertakes, 380, 381n9 (see 
also lectures by Emerson); 


letter from, to Greeley, quoted, 


62-63; letter from, to Maxwell, 
Hugh, about Sarah Margaret 
Fuller’s death, quoted, 65n7; 
letter from, to Whitman, Walt, 


published, 484; petitioned to 
lecture in Concord, 206-207; 
visits Brattleboro, Vt., 303 
— Works: “Beauty,” 381n9, 
409n7; “English Charac- 
ter and Influence,” 211n2; 
English Traits, 395-396, 505, 
512n29; Essays, Cholmon- 
deley on, 505; “France,” 
211n2; Journal, quoted, 
29n7; Poems, 107Nn1, 506, 
513n39; Representative Men, 
107N1, 47702, 490n2, 520n1; 
“Samuel Hoar,’ 519, 521n8; 
“Worship,” 115n5 
—Letters from, 50, 52-53, 189, 
201, 395-396 
—Letters to, 63-64, 206-207 
Emerson, Ruth Haskins (1768- 
1853), 28, 29n6, 457n2 
Emerson, Susan Haven (1807- 
1868), 456, 457n2 
Emerson, William (1801-1868), 
457n2 
ethical living, 30-31, 54-56, 58-59; 
and aspiration, 30, 55-56, 78, 
118-119, 140-142, 145-146, 158- 
159, 183-185, 285, 348, 446-447, 
487-488; and chastity, 127-131; 
and contentment, 58; and 
courage, 284; and expectation, 
58-59; and imagination, 77-78; 
and integrity, 79; and love, 
122-127; and natural and divine 
laws, 30-31, 54; and nature, 42- 
43, 222, 388; and philanthropy, 
142; and poverty, 30; and rest, 
54-55; and the soul, 143-144; 
and wealth, 142-143; and the 
yoga, 43 
Euripides, Iphigeneia among the 
Taurians, quoted, 321n2 
Evans, Marian (George Eliot; 
1819-1880), 107N1, 343N3, 372; 
reviews Walden, 342n1 


Fair Haven Pond, 222, 224n10 
Fairbanks, Anna Talbot Rich- 
mond (1797-1870), 260 
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Fairbanks, Asa (1795-1876), 260 
—Letters from, 259-260, 270-271 

Faribault, Georges-Barthélemi 
(1789-1866): Catalogue 
d'ouvrages sur l’histoire de 
l'Amérique, 513n41 

Farmer, Jacob (1801-1872), 48, 
49n3 

Farmer, Mellicent Hosmer (1806- 
1843), 49n3 

Fay, Addison Grant (1818-1873), 
207n1 

Fay, Caroline Seaver (b. 1818), 
207n1 (211) 

Fay, Lowell (1818-1876), 207n1 
(211) 

Fay, Ocean Anna Morse (1818- 
1892), 207N1 

Felton, Cornelius Conway (1807- 
1862), 2, 5n6 

Felton, Samuel Morse (1809- 
1889), 2, 5n6 

Fields, Annie Adams (1834-1915), 
226 

Fields, James Thomas (1817-1881), 
1, 215, 216n1, 226, 236; and 
Walden, 216n2, 343 
—Letter to, 226 

filibuster, 141, 147n5, 319, 322n7; 
and Walker, William, 510n17 

Fillmore, Millard (1800-1874), 
147N4, 147N5, 47306, 511n24 

Fire Island, and death of Fuller, 
Sarah Margaret, 61, 65n2, 67-78 

Fish, Ann Leah Fox (18182-1890), 
115n5 

Fitchburg Railroad, 2, 5n6 

Flannery, Michael (1819?-1900), 
187n8; cheated out of prize, 
176; and family, attempts to 
bring from Ireland, 175; Tho- 
reau attempts to help, 175, 176, 
200; Thoreau on, 175n1, 184 

Fletcher, John (1827-1899), 
Thoreau surveys lot of, 294n1, 
296n3 

Fletcher, Susannah Randall 
(1821-1849), 295n1 

flibustier. See filibuster 
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flowers, 28, 358, 361N10, 450 

Forbes, Franklin (1811-1877), 84 
—Letter from, 83-84 
—Letter to, 85 

Forbes, Martha Ann Stearns 
Cushing (1818-1904), 84 

Foster, Charles (1853-1880), 271, 
273n4 

Foster, Daniel (1816-1864), 98n2, 
262-263, 325; and Plymouth 
lectures, 97, 99; and Smith, 
Elizabeth Oakes Prince, 317, 
318n4, 325; on Walden, 272 
—Letter from, 271-273 
—Letter to, 262 

Foster, Dora Taylor Swift (1826- 
1892), 262, 271, 273N1 

Fox, Catherine (1839?-1892), 115n5 

Fox, Margaret (1833?-1893), 15n5 

freedom, 43, 118 

Freeman, James (1759-1835), 328, 
32911, 330n2 

Free-Soil Party, 118, 120n5 

Frémont, John Charles (1813- 
1890), 473N6, 511n24; Thoreau 
on, 471 

friendship, 56, 79, 149n15 

frogs, trumpeting of, 16n7 

Froissart, Jean (13332-14002): 
Chronicles of England, France, 
Spain, and the Adjoining 
Countries, 471, 473n2 

Frost, Charles Christopher (1805- 
1880), 303, 313 

Frost, Henry Walker (1838-1891), 
326 

Frost, Roxanna Sargent (1806- 
1886), 303n1 

Froude, James Anthony (1818- 
1894), 33; History of England, 
505, 512n31; on Thoreau, 32-33 
—Letter from, 32-33 

Fruitlands, 14, 40, 41n14 

Fugitive Slave Law, 202n1, 266n3 

Fuller, Arthur Buckminster 
(1822-1862), 65n3; and death of 
Fuller, Sarah Margaret, 63, 64 

Fuller, Margarett Crane (1789- 
1859), 64, 66n11 
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Fuller, Richard Frederick (1824- 
1869), 239 
—Letter from, 237-239 

Fuller, Sarah K. Batchelder (1829- 
1856), 239 

Fuller, Sarah Margaret (1810- 
1850), 231, 234n9, 236; death 
of, 61n2, 63-64, 67-69, 72; —, 
Thoreau on, 77; Greeley on, 211; 
Greeley proposes to edit works 
of, 205; lost history of revolu- 
tions in Italy by, 65n7, 66n12 

Fuller, Timothy (1778-1835), 
66n11 

Furlong, Jesse Kennedy (1834- 
1895), 376 
— Letter from, 376 

Furlong, Julia Faulkner (1841- 
1908), 376 


Gajani, Guglielmo (1819-1869), 
423n9 

Gajani, Mary Henderson, 423n9 

Ganges River, 388 

Gardner, Edward W. (1804-1862), 
383; plants pines on Nantucket 
Island, 382-383 
—Letter from, 382-383 

Gardner, Phebe Hussey (1800- 
1862), 383 

Gardner, Sarah Coggeshall (1806- 
1837), 383 

Garrison, William Lloyd (4805- 
1879), 259, 260n2, 33417; 
lectures in Concord, 333 

Gerrish, Charles Pickering (1833- 
1874), 212 

Gibbon, Lardner (1820-1910): 
Exploration of the Valley of the 
Amazon, 266n2 

Gifford, James (1821-1913), 336n2 

Giles, Ann Maria Gardner (1830- 
1881), 207n1 (208) 

Giles, James (1814-1889), 207n1 
(208) 

Gilpin, William (4724-1804), 
248, 249n2, 364; Thoreau on, 
249nN2, 357-358, 360N5, 360N7; 
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Thoreau’s reading of, 249n2, 
360n5, 360n7 
— Works: Dialogues on Various 
Subjects, 358; An Essay on 
Prints, 360n7; Exposition 
of the New Testament, 358; 
Lectures on the Catechism, 
358; Lives of the Reform- 
ers, 358; Observations, on 
Several Parts of England, 
Particularly the Mountains 
and Lakes of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland, 358, 
360n7; Observations on Sev- 
eral Parts of Great Britain, 
Particularly the High-Lands 
of Scotland, 358, 360n7; Ob- 
servations on Several Parts of 
the Counties of Cambridge, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, 
358, 360n5; Observations 
on the Coasts of Hampshire, 
Sussex, and Kent, 358, 360N7; 
Observations on the River 
Wye, and Several Parts of 
South Wales, 358, 360n5; 
Observations on the Western 
Parts of England, 358, 360n7; 
Remarks on Forest Scenery, 
and Other Woodland Views, 
358, 360n5; Sermons Illus- 
trative and Practical, 358; 
Sermons to Country Congre- 
gations, 358; Three Essays: 
On Picturesque Beauty; on 
Picturesque Travel; and on 
Sketching Landscape, 248, 
249n2, 358, 360n5 
Gilpin, William Sawrey (1762- 
1843): Practical Hints upon 
Landscape Gardening, 358, 
360n6 
Godwin, William (1756-1836), 
234n9 
Goldsmith, Oliver (1728-1774), 
231, 233n8; The Bee, 45n6 
Goodell, William (1792-1878), 
411, 412 
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goshawk (Falco atricapillus), 48, 
89n2 

Gosnold, Bartholomew (1523?- 
1607), 468, 469n3 

Gotama, called Aksapada: Apho- 
risms of the Nydya Philosophy, 
374011 

Gould, Augustus Addison (1805- 
1866), 23, 2401; Principles of 
Zoology, 24n1; Report on the 
Invertebrata of Massachusetts, 
24n1 

Gouldsborough, 112, 114n3 

Graham, Sylvester (1794-1851), 
229, 233n6 

Graham’s Magazine, 10104, 102n1, 
108n2, 428n3 

Gray, Thomas (1716-1771): 
“Elegy Written in a Country 
Churchyard,’ 231, 233n8; and 
Ricketson, 348 

Great Quittacas (Quittacus, Quit- 
ticus) Pond, 358, 359, 460n2 

Greeley, Horace (1811-1872), 61, 
63, 226; essay by, on French 
prison, quoted, 344n1; and 
Fuller, Sarah Margaret, 
planned edition of, 205, 206n3, 
211; on Latin grammar, 440; lec- 
ture by, on “Self-Culture,’ 205; 
and “Lectures for the People,” 
100; prints excerpt from 
Walden in New-York Tribune, 
205n1, 521n12; on teaching, 440; 
and Thoreau, advises about 
magazine writing, 101n4, 108, 
109n1, 197; —, asks to tutor 
children, 416-417, 418n3, 432- 
433, 438-441; —, asks to write 
essay on Emerson, 107, 108, 
109n1; —, invites to visit, 480, 
482n17; —, loans money to, 
111-112, 155n3; —, solicits book 
of essays from, 202-203, 205; 
Thoreau calls on, in New York 
City, 478; Thoreau visits farm 
of, with Alcott, 482n17, 484; on 
Thoreau’s “Thomas Carlyle and 
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His Works,” 101n4, 107, 108n2, 
202, 203n2; trip to Europe of, 
344n1; and Whig party, 134n4 
—Letters from, 100, 102, 103, 
107, 108-109, 109-110, 111, 111- 
112, 133-134, 139, 156, 202-203, 
205, 211, 341-342, 416-417, 
432-433, 438-439, 439-441 
—Letters to, 61, 153-154, 343-344 
Greeley, Ida Lillian (1848-1882), 
417, 418n1, 440 
Greeley, Mary Young (or Youngs) 
Cheney (1811-1872), 61, 417, 
418n2, 440; in Europe, 433, 
438-439; opinion of Thoreau, 
417, 438; and teaching, 417 
Greeley, Raphael Uhlman (1851- 
1857), 417, 418nN1, 440 
Greeley and McElrath, 204 
—Letter from, 204 
Greene, Calvin Harlow (1817- 
1898), 398; invites Thoreau to 
lecture in Michigan, 444; and 
Walden, alludes to, 399-401, 
401n1, 403n7; and Walden, in- 
quires about ordering, 445; on 
Walden, 397, 399-401, 453-454; 
and A Week, orders copy of, 
397, 399, 444, 445; on A Week, 
453-454 
—Letters from, 397-398, 
399-401, 444-445, 453-454, 
492-493 
—Letters to, 398-399, 403, 
404-405, 449, 452-453 
Greene, Christopher A. (1816- 
1853), 80n2 
Greene, Esther Burbank (1821- 
1901), 398 
Greene, Samuel Bellows (1844- 
1907), 19n15 
Greenough, Catherine Scollay 
Curtis (1820-1899), 93 
Greenough, William Whitwell 
(1818-1899), 93 
—Letter from, 91-93 
Grey, George (1812-1898): Polyne- 
sian Mythology, 505, 512n34 
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Griffith, Richard (d. 1788): The 
Koran; or, The Life, Character, 
and Sentiments of Tria Juncta 
in Uno, M. N. A. or Master of 
No Arts (“Sterne’s Koran”), 
quoted, 369 

Grimké, Sarah Moore (1792- 
1873), 479, 480n6, 481n9 

Griswold, Rufus Wilmot (1815- 
1857), 108n2 

grubs, Donacia, Thoreau looks 
for, 217, 218n1, 277 


habit, 77 

Hadry, Henriette Adele (1832- 
1915), 104 

Hamilton (Ontario) Mercantile 
Library Association, 280n1; 
Thoreau offers to lecture at, 
279-280 

Hardy, Robert Spence (1803- 
1868): Eastern Monachism, 
374n17; A Manual of Budhism, 
375n18 

Harivansa, ou Histoire de la 
famille de Hari, 44n1, 44n2; 
quoted, 43 

Harris, Thaddeus William (1795- 
1856), 88; and Donacia grubs, 
217, 218n1, 277; and Harvard 
library, 36n1; Report on the 
Insects of Massachusetts, 88; 
Thoreau sends cicada to, 217- 


218, 219-220; Thoreau tries and 
fails to find another cicada for, 


277; Treatise on Some of the 
Insects of New England, 218n3 
—Letters from, 217, 219-220 
—Letters to, 87-88, 91, 94, 201, 
212, 217-218, 264, 276-277, 
326 
Harvard College: class of 1837, 
91-93; Lawrence Scientific 
School of, 3, 6n9; Museum of 
Comparative Zoology, 173n1 
Harvard Library: Emerson 
receives borrowing privileges 
from, 36n1; Thoreau asks for 
borrowing privileges from, 


35-36; Thoreau borrows from, 
44n1, 87-88, 91, 94, 201, 212, 218, 
233n8, 249n2, 264, 326, 448 

Harvard Magazine, 310, 3111, 
311N2, 316 

Harwich, Mass., 248, 249n1 

Haskins, David Greene (1818- 
1896), 93 
—Letter from, 91-93 

Haskins, Mary Cogswell Daveis 
(1820-1909), 93 

Hastings, Almira Jones (1808- 
1890), 207n1 (210) 

Hastings, Jonas (1805-1873), 
207n1 (210) 

Hasty, Catherine Fogg Thompson 
(1818-1852), 64, 66n10 

Hasty, Seth Libby (1812-1850), 
65n2 

Hawkins, Alfred (1802?-1854): 
Hawkins’s Picture of Quebec, 
91, 94 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel (1804- 
1864), 11, 81n2; on Pierce, 
Franklin, 115n4; on Thoreau, 11; 
and Thoreau, invites to lecture, 
10; visited by Pierce, Franklin, 
112-113; and A Week, 10, 12 
—Letter from, 10 
—Letter to, 12 

Hawthorne, Sophia Peabody 
(1809-1871), 11 

Haydon, Robert Benjamin (1786- 
1846), 188n12; Life of Robert 
Benjamin Haydon, 185; —, 
quoted, 188n11 

Hecker, Isaac Thomas (1819- 
1888), 40; evangelical activities 
of, 41n13; on Carlyle, 94-95; 
on heroism, 38-39, 95; on 
humility, 37-39; on Protestant- 
ism, 39; on Roman Catholic 
Church, 37-40, 95 
—Letters from, 37-40, 94-96 

Heckewelder, John (1743-1823): A 
Narrative of the Mission of the 
United Brethren, 218, 219n5 

Heliogabalus (Varius Avitus Bas- 
sanius; 204-222), 442, 443n5 
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Helstrom, John, account of the 
wreck of the Elizabeth by, 68-69 

Herald of Freedom, 82n5 

Hercules, 148n14, 193, 195n2 

Hesiod, 286n5 

Higginson, Mary Elizabeth Chan- 
ning (1820-1877), 86 

Higginson, Mary Thatcher (1844- 
1941), 86 

Higginson, Thomas Wentworth 
(1823-1911), 86, 236n2, 362n14, 
429n4, 524n3; on Brown, 
Theophilus, 31n5; and Burns, 
Anthony, 261n3; lectures in 
Providence, 259; letter to, from 
Underwood, Francis Henry, 
179n1; on Leyden Hall lecture 
series, 98n1; and reform, 349, 
350n6; on Thoreau, 87; Tho- 
reau calls on, 478 
—Letters from, 86, 235-236 
—Letters to, 104-105, 106 

Hinduism, 187n6 

Hinkley, Holmes (1793-1866), 
6n13 

Hinkley, Mary Drake Holmes 
(1797-1879), 6n13 

Hoar, Caroline (1842-1907), 16, 
19n15 

Hoar, Edward Sherman (1823- 
1893), 2, 5n3, 148n9 

Hoar, Elizabeth Prichard (1822- 
1917), 503 

Hoar, Elizabeth Sherman (1814- 
1878), 205, 519, 520n9; and 
Fuller, Sarah Margaret, death 
of, 66 

Hoar, Samuel (1778-1856), 19n12, 
207N1, 521n8 

Hoar, Samuel (1845-1904), 27, 
29n5 

Hoar, Sarah Sherman (1783- 
1866), 16, 19n12 

Holden, Sarah Watson Prentiss 
(1826-1903), 207n1 (208) 

Holden, Silas Merriam (1825- 
1877), 207n1 (208) 

Holyoake, George Jacob (1817- 
1906), 342n2 
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Home Journal, 424, 428n3 

Homer, 248, 386, 425; The Iliad, 
quoted, 387n3, 393n4 

Hood, Thomas (1799-1845): “The 
Song of the Shirt,” 187n5; —, 
quoted, 185 

Horace (65-8 BCE): Ars Poetica, 
369, 370n3; Odes, quoted, 502, 
504, 510n20, 511n25 

Horsford, Eben Norton (1818- 
1893), and Concord Lyceum, 
189, 201 

Hosmer, Abel (1796-1887), 212 

Hosmer, Edmund (1798-1881), 
212, 346n2; house of (“Hunt 
house”), 345, 3463, 351-352, 
359, 36213, 393N2, 394, 416n6, 
428; Ricketson on, 345 

Hosmer, Josephine (1821-1873), 
207n1 

Hosmer, Rufus (1809-1860), 
207n1 (208) 

Hosmer, Sophia Skillings Turner 
(1809-1893), 207n1 (208) 

Household Words, 342, 343n4 

Howitt, William (1792-1879), 231; 
The Book of the Seasons, 233n8; 
Land, Labor, and Gold, 233n8; 
and Ricketson, 348 

Hubbard, Cyrus (1791-1865), 
197, 198n2; surveys of, 198n3; 
Thoreau on, 198n2 

Hubbard, Susan Hartwell (1792- 
1861), 198n2 

Humboldt, Alexander von (1769- 
1859): Aspects of Nature, 151; 
Cosmos: A Sketch of a Physical 
Description of the Universe, 
quoted, 380n3 

Hunt house (Concord): Rick- 
etson considers buying, 345, 
346n3, 359, 362N13, 393n2, 
416n6; Thoreau on, 346n3, 
351-352, 394 


ice, Thoreau on, 142, 148n11 

ice-skating, and Thoreau, 315n5, 
319-320 

imagination, 77-78 
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Indians, and Thoreau, 28, 89n2, 
123, 151, 248, 284, 286n3, 329, 
330N2, 358, 449 

Inkerman (Inkermann), Battle 
of, 285, 287n7; The Russian 
Account of the Battle of Inker- 
mann, 505, 512n33 

inspiration, 55 

Irishmen: and railroad, 28; and 
Thoreau, 184, 221, 487. See also 
Flannery, Michael 

Irving, Washington (1783-1859): 
“The Devil and Tom Walker,’ 
159, 160n6 

Isvarakrsna, The Sankhya Káriká, 
or Memorial Verses on the 
Sdnkhya Philosophy, 374n9, 
381n6 


Jackson, John (1769-1845), 509n16 

Jaimini, Aphorisms of the 
Mímánsá Philosophy, 374n10 

James Munroe and Company, 
1n2, 31, 146N2, 242n2, 332n1 
—Letter from, 177 

Jameson, Robert Sympson 
(1796-1854): revised edition 
of Samuel Johnson’s Diction- 
ary of the English Language, 
quoted, 138 

Japan, 141, 147n4 

Jardine, William (1800-1874): an- 
notation to Alexander Wilson’s 
American Ornithology, quoted, 
48n2 

jellyfish (sun-fish), 157, 159n1 

Jesuits (Society of Jesus), 95 

Jewett, Harriette Cobb (1815- 
1860), 181n1 

Jewett, Helen Marie Crane (1829- 
1915), 181n1 

Jewett, John Punchard (1814- 
1884), 179, 180, 181n1; and Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, 181n2 

Jimttavahana, Two Treatises on 
the Hindu Law of Inheritance, 
374n8 

Jocelyn, Simeon Smith (1799- 
1879), 412 
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Johnson, Samuel (1709-1784): 
Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, 138n1; Journey to the 
Western Islands of Scotland, 
quoted, 301, 302n1 

Johnson, Samuel (1822-1882), 
97, 98N5 

Jones, William (1746-1794), as 
translator, 373n7 

Josselyn, John (fl. 1675): An Ac- 
count of Two Voyages to New 
England, 201 

Judd, Sylvester (1813-1853): 
Margaret: A Tale of the Real 
and Ideal, Blight and Bloom, 
33, 34N5 


Kalidasa, Sakoontala; or, The Lost 
Ring: An Indian Drama, 374n15 

Kamehameha III, king of Hawai’i 
(1813-1854), 321n6 

Kamehameha IV, king of Hawai’i 
(1834-1863), 319, 321n6 

Kansas, violence in, 473n5 

Kansas-Nebraska Act, 259, 262n4, 
266n3, 322N7 

Kant, Immanuel (1724-1804), 502, 
511n21 

Kendall, Obadiah (1783-1849), 
28, 29n8 

Kingsley, Charles (1819-1875): 
Westward Ho!, 505, 512n35 

Kirkland, Caroline Mathilda 
Stansbury (1801-1864), 479, 
482n14 

Kirkland, William (1800-1846), 
482n14 

Kossuth, Lajos (1802-1894), 44n3, 
44n5 


Lamb, Charles (1775-1834), 231; 
Elia, 233n8 

Lampe, Martin (1734-1806), 502, 
511n21 

lamprey eel, 186n2 

Lane, Charles (1800-1870), 14, 
40, 41n14 

Lapham, Luther (b. 1781), 19n11, 
57-58 
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Lapham, Sophia Dunbar. See 
Dunbar, Sophia 

Layard, Austen Henry (1817-1894): 
Discoveries among the Ruins of 
Nineveh and Babylon, 185; —, 
quoted, 188n13; Nineveh and 
Its Remains, quoted, 147n6 

lecture, Emerson petitioned to, 
in Concord, 206-207 

lecture, Thoreau invites Agassiz 
to, in Bangor, Maine, 23-24, 
25-26 

lectures: by Alcott, in Plymouth, 
97; by Bowers, Charles, in 
Bedford, 90n2; —, in Con- 
cord, 90n2; by Brown, Simon, 
in Concord, 327; by Brown, 
William Wells, in Concord, 
16; by Channing, Ellery, in 
Plymouth, 97, 98n3, 98n4; by 
Chapin, E. H., in New York 
City, 100n1; by Craft, Ellen, in 
Concord, 16; by Craft, William, 
in Concord, 16; by Foster, 
Daniel, in Plymouth, 97, 99; by 
Gajani, Guglielmo, in Concord, 
421, 423n9; by Greeley, in New 
York City, 100n1; by Horsford, 
Eben Norton, in Concord, 
189; by Johnson, Samuel, in 
Plymouth, 97, 98n5; by Kane, 
Elisha, in New York City, 100n1; 
by Mann, Horace, in New York 
City, 100n1; by Parker, Theo- 
dore, in Concord, 189, 190n3; 
—, in Providence, 260n1; by 
Quincy, Edmund, in Plymouth, 
97, 99n6; by Ricketson, in New 
Bedford, 407, 409n8; by Smith, 
Elizabeth Oakes, in Boston, 
317n2; —, in Concord, 317n1, 
326n2 

lectures by Emerson: in Brattle- 
boro, Vt., 304n2; in Chicago, 
521n10; in Clinton, 84n2; in 
Concord, 211n2; in Nantucket, 
383, 384n2; in New Bedford, 
407, 409N7, 415, 424, 429N1, 442, 
443n6; in New York City, 100n1, 


202n1; in Portland, Maine, 20; 
in Saco, Maine, 50n1; in South 
Danvers, 50n1 


lectures by Thoreau: in Amherst, 


N.H., “Walking, or the Wild,” 
523; in Boston, “Life in the 
Woods,’ 105; in Clinton, “Ex- 
cursion to Cape Cod,” 83-84, 
85; —, reviewed, 84n2; in Con- 
cord, “Excursion to Canada,” 
103n2; —, “Excursion to Cape 
Cod,’ 50, 51n4; —, “Excursion 
to Ktaadn,” 10, 1n4; —, “Ex- 
cursion to Moosehead Lake,” 
186n1; in Fitchburg, “Walking, 
or the Wild,” 523, 524n2; in 
Framingham, “Slavery in Mas- 
sachusetts,” 235, 236n1, 242n1, 
261N3, 266n3, 322nN7; in Lin- 
coln, “Excursion to Canada,’ 
103n2; in Nantucket, “What 
Shall It Profit,” 281n1, 289, 298; 
in New Bedford, “What Shall 
It Profit,” 289, 298, 299n3, 301; 
in Newburyport, “Excur- 

sion to Cape Cod,’ 86, 87n1; 

in Philadelphia, “The Wild,’ 
246n4, 253n1; in Plymouth, 
“Life in the Woods,’ 97, 99n7; 
—, “Moonlight,” 138n3, 243, 
244, 245, 246n4, 254, 255n1; in 
Portland, Maine, “Economy,” 
7, 811, 15, 20; —, “Excursion to 
Cape Cod,” 82-83, 85, 86n1; in 
Providence, R.I., “What Shall It 
Profit,’ 259-260, 269n1, 271n1; 
in Raritan, N.J., 483; —, “Che- 
suncook,” 479, 482n15, 485n1; 
—, “Walking, or the Wild,” 
485n1; —, “What Shall It Profit,” 
485n1; in Salem, “Student Life, 
Its Aims and Employments,” 
10, 11n1, 12; —, “Student Life in 
New England, Its Economy,” 
8n1, 11n1; in South Danvers, 
“Excursion to Cape Cod,’ 50, 
51n3, 52; in Worcester, 119n1, 
438n10; —, “Economy,” 22n1; 
—, “Excursion to Cape Cod,’ 
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lectures by Thoreau (cont.) 
59-60, 60n1; —, “Life in the 
Woods,” 22n1; —, “Walking, 
or the Wild,’ 485n1, 524n2; —, 
“What Shall It Profit,” 292n1, 
299, 300N6, 483, 485n1; —, 
“White Beans and Walden 
Pond,” 22n1 

lecturing, Thoreau on, 59-60, 
289, 320, 434, 445-446, 449, 523 

leisure, 42-43 

Le Jeune, Paul (1592-1644): Rela- 
tion de ce qui s'est passé en la 
Nouvelle France en l'année 
1639, 448 

Lescarbot, Marc (1570?-1630?): 
Les Muses de la Nouvelle 
France, 91 

letter-writing: guides to, 437n4; 
Thoreau on, 28, 42, 59, 112 


Lewes, George Henry (1817-1878): 


“Sea-side Studies,” 470n1 

Leyden Hall (Plymouth), 97, 
98n1, 99, 243, 244n3 

Liberator, The, 235, 236n1, 242, 
260n2; quoted, 334n7 

Liberty Party, 120n5, 41, 412, 
481n12 

library. See Harvard Library 

lily: bullhead lily (Nymphaea 
[Nuphar] advena), 450, 
451n1; small yellow pond 
lily (Nymphaea [Nuphar] 
kalmiana), 450, 451n1, 452n6; 
sweet-scented lily (Nymphaea 
odorata), 450, 451n1; yellow 
pond lily (Nuphar), 217, 218n1, 
277, 450 

Lindsey, Amy Macomber (1792- 
1870), 420, 422n6 

Lindsey, Benjamin, Jr. (1805- 
1889), 422n6 

Lindsey, Benjamin, Sr. (1777- 
1831), 422n6 

Lindsey, Frances Watson (1811- 
1872), 420, 422n6 

Literary World, The, 214, 215n2 

Livingstone, David (1813-1873), 
506; Missionary Travels and 


Researches in South Africa, 
513n38 

Lockhart, John Gibson (1794- 
1854): and Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine, 233n8; 
The History of Napoleon 
Buonaparte, 224n9 

locust. See cicada 

London Catalogue of Books, and 
Gilpin, 357-358, 360n4 

Long Island, 28 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth 
(1807-1882), 320, 32413, 521n2 

Long Pond, 358, 361n10, 364, 
365n1, 392 

Loomis, Eben Jenks (1828-1912), 
162 
—Letter to, 162 

Loomis, Mary Alden Wilder 
(1831-1910), 162 

Lowell, Charles (1807-1895), 718, 
19n17 

Lowell, James Russell (1819-1891), 
320, 324n13 

Lowell, Mary Ann Billings (1810- 
1888), 7N18, 17, 19n17 

Ludewig, Herman Ernst (1809?- 
1856): The Literature of 
American Local History, 
506, 513n40 

Lytton, Edward Robert Bulwer 
(Owen Meredith; 1831-1891): 
Clytemnestra, the Earl’s Return, 
the Artist, and Other Poems, 


505, 513N36 


Macaulay, Thomas Babbington 
(1800-1859), 231, 233n8 
Mackay, Charles (1814-1899): 
Memoirs of Extraordinary 
Popular Delusions, 508n7 
Mackay, Frances Mary (1812- 
1894), 207N1, 450, 452n5 
Macpherson, James (Ossian; 
1736-1796): “Carric-Thura: A 
Poem,” quoted, 493 
Mahabharata, 431n15, 495; 
Bhagavadgita, 264, 374n13, 379, 
495; Harivansa, 44n1, 44n2; —, 
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quoted, 43; Nala and Dama- 
yanti, 373N5, 378 

Maistre, Xavier de (1763-1852): 

Voyage autour de ma chambre, 

268, 269 

Mansfield, Charles Blachford 

(1819-1855): Paraguay, Brazil, 

and the Plate, 505, 512n35 

Manu (Menu): Institutes of Hindu 

Law, 37317, 378, 495 

Marlboro (Marlborough) Chapel, 

24, 25 

Marmora, Sea of, 499 

Marrett, Eliza Armstrong Winsor 

(1815-1876), 191 

Marrett, Lorenzo (1816-1887), 191 

—Letter from, 190-191 

Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 

Society, 301, 302n4 

Massey, Gerald (1828-1907), 342, 

343n3 

Mather, Amanda Palmer (1815- 

1901), 18N7 

Mather, William Loomis (1806- 

1868), 16, 18N7 

Mattapoisett Harbor, 359, 
362n12 

Maurice, Frederick Denison 
(1805-1872), 505; Learning 
and Working, 512n35; The 
Patriarchs and Lawgivers, 
§12N35 

Maxham, Benjamin D., makes 
daguerreotype of Thoreau, 452, 
453N1 

McCulloh, James Haines (1793?- 
1870): Researches on America, 
201 

McElrath, Thomas (1807-1888), 
204 

melancholy, 60, 78 

Menshikov (Menchikoff), Alek- 
sandr Sergeyevich (1787-1869), 
285, 287N7 

Meredith, Owen (Edward Robert 
Bulwer Lytton; 1831-1891): 
Clytemnestra, the Earl’s Return, 
the Artist, and Other Poems, 
505, 513n36 
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merlin, 193, 195n6 

Merrick, Augustus (1810-1871), 

115n5, 207n1 (209) 

Merrill, Joseph (1788-1856), 16, 

18n9 

Merrill, Eleanor Haines (1790- 

1870), 18n9 

Metacomet (King Philip; d. 1676), 

227, 232n2 

Michaux, Francois Andre (1770- 

1855): The North American 

Sylva, 94 

Middleborough Ponds, 227, 
232n1, 256; Ricketson on, 227, 
229, 364, 468; Ricketson visits, 
386; Thoreau on, 248, 358, 367, 
460. See also Assawompsett 
Pond; Backus, Isaac; Bennet, 
Nehemiah; Great Quittacas 
Pond; Long Pond; Snipatuit 
Pond 

Middlesex County Anti-Slavery 

Society, 333, 33407 

Middlesex County Court of Com- 

mon Pleas, 190, 193 

Mill, James (1773-1836): The His- 

tory of British India, 375n19, 

379 

Milne, John D., 280 

—Letter to, 279-280 

Milton, John (1607-1674), 231, 
233n8; “An Epitaph on the 
Admirable Dramatick Poet 
W. Shakspeare,” quoted, 
351n10; “LAllegro,” quoted, 
100, 101n3, 224n8; “Lycidas,” 
quoted, 420; Paradise Lost, 
quoted, 37, 414, 257n2, 454, 
455n1; “Sonnet XXII,” quoted, 
262, 263n1 

Milton Academy, Milton, Mass., 
8o0n2 

Minié, Claude Etienne (1814- 
1879), 287n8 

Minnie balls, 400, 402n5 

Minnie musket, 285, 287n8 

Minott, George (1783-1861), 314n2 

Mitchell, Amy Carpenter (1828?- 
1907), 290n4 
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Mitchell, Walter (1826-1908), 289, 
290n4 

Montaigne, Michel Eyquem de 
(1533-1592), 518, 519, 521n7 

Mormons, Thoreau on, 319, 
322n7 

Morton, Edwin (1832-1900), 310, 
311n2, 507, 514n43; “Thoreau 
and His Books,” 310, 311n2, 316 

Munroe, Francis (1814-1870), 
207n1 (210) 

Munroe, James (1808-1861), 10n1, 
11n3, 146n2, 177. See also James 
Munroe and Company 

Munroe, Phoebe Davis (1821- 
1912), 207n1 (210) 

Musketaquid. See Concord River 

muskrat, houses of, 183, 186n3 

myths: of Admetus, 184, 187n9; of 
Atlas, 284, 286n5; of the Golden 
Fleece, 381n7; of Hercules 
and the shirt of Nessus, 193, 
195n2; of the Hesperides and 
the golden apples, 142, 148n14; 
of Pelion piled on Ossa, 159, 
160n8; of Procrustes, 402n2; 
of Prometheus, 498, 508n6; of 
Tantalus, 37, 40n1; of Theseus 
and the minotaur, 31n1 


Nala and Damayanti and Other 
Poems, 37315, 378 

Napoleon I (1769-1821), 222, 
224n9g, 490n2; and letters, 515, 
521n1 

National Anti-Slavery Standard, 
99n6, 236n1, 242; review of 
Walden in, 292 

Nautical Almanac and Astro- 
nomical Ephemeris, 162n1 

Nelson, Horatio (1758-1805), 379, 
381n4. 

New-Bedford Mercury, and Chan- 
ning, Ellery, 407, 409n7, 414 
New England Anti-Slavery Soci- 

ety, 260n2, 481n11 
Newberry, James (1819-1905), 

444, 445n1; receives copy of 

Walden from Thoreau, 449 
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Newberry, Lydia J. Burbank (b. 
1827), 445n1 

Newcastle, Henry Pelham, Duke 
of (1811-1864), 306, 308n4 

Newcomb, Charles King (1820- 
1894), 47701; proposes visit 
to Concord, 476; and Wiley, 
Benjamin Bowen, 494, 516, 519 

Newman, John Henry (1801- 
1890): The Office and Work of 
Universities, 506, 513n38 

New-York Tribune, 204, 242; Tho- 
reau subscribes to, 202; Wiley, 
Benjamin Bowen, on, 519 

Nicholas I of Russia (1796-1855), 
285, 287n4 

Nichols, Henry P. (1816-1889), 
355, 356n2, 382. See also Crosby 
and Nichols 

North, Christopher (John Wilson; 
1785-1854), 231; Lights and 
Shadows of Scottish Life, 233n8 

Northend, Charles (1814-1895), 
50, 51n2, 52 
—Letter to, 52 

Northend, Lucy Ann Moody 
(1808-1888), 52 


Oakes, Hannah (1807-1856), 63, 
64, 65n1; account of the wreck 
of the Elizabeth and the after- 
math by, 70-72 

Oakes, Smith (b. 1807?), 63, 69, 
70; account of the wreck of the 
Elizabeth and the aftermath 
by, 70-72; described, 65n1 

observation, 55-56; Thoreau’s 
“year of observation,’ 14n2 

Ockley, Simon (1678-1720): His- 
tory of the Saracens, quoted, 
314n3 

Oriental Translation Fund, 381n6 

Orpheus, 388 

Orsay, Alfred Guillaume Gabriel, 
comte d’ (1801-1852), 192, 195n1 

Ossian. See Macpherson, James 

Ossoli, Eugene Angelo Philip 
(1848-1850), 65n6; death of, 
63, 67, 69, 71-72 
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Ossoli, Giovanni Angelo (1821- 
1850), 61n2, 65n6, 129; death of, 
63, 69, 72, 74 

Ossoli, Sarah Margaret Fuller. See 
Fuller, Sarah Margaret 


Page, Elizabeth M. Hodgman 
(1826-1900), 207n1 (209) 

Page, Oliver L. (1821-1901), 207n1 
(208) 

Palmer, Edward (1802-1886), 479, 
482n13 

Palmerston, Henry John Temple, 
Viscount (1784-1865), 43, 4405 

Paolini, Celeste (d. 1850), 64, 
66n13, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72 

Paris, Thoreau on, 418n3 

Parker, Theodore (1810-1860): 
and Concord Lyceum, 189, 
190n3; lectures in Providence, 
259 

Parkman, William (1741-1832), 
81n4 

Patmore, Coventry (1823-1896): 
The Angel in the House, 436, 
438n12 

Pauthier, Jean-Pierre-Guillaume 
(1801-1873): Confucius et Men- 
cius, 31N2, 495n2, 496n3, 496n4, 
515, 521N3, 

Peabody, Elizabeth Palmer 
(1804-1894), 21; at Raritan Bay 
Union, 478, 480n5 
—Letter to, 21 

Peabody, William B. O. (1799- 
1847): “A Report on the 
Ornithology of Massachusetts,” 
195n6 

Peirce, Cyrus (1815-1876), 207n1 
(208) 

Peirce, Susan Ann Parks (1818- 
1894), 207n1 (208) 

Penny Magazine, 3, 6n11, 27 

“People’s Course” lecture series, 
100n1; and Thoreau, 100 

Peter the Hermit (1050?-1115?), 
185, 188n14 

Philip, King (Metacomet; d. 
1676), 227, 232n2 
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Phillips, Charlotte Foxcroft (1812- 
1894), 396n2 

Phillips, Moses Dresser (1813- 
1859), 396n2 

Phillips, Sampson, and Com- 
pany, 396n2 

Phillips, Wendell (1811-1884), 
259, 260n2, 334n7; lectures in 
Concord, 333 

Pierce, Franklin (1804-1869), 
115n4, 134n4, 148n8, 319, 322n8; 
in Concord, 112-113; Thoreau 
on, 141 

Pierce, Josiah (1827-1913), 83 
—Letters from, 82-83, 85 

Pierce, Martha D. Lander (1833- 
1873), 83 

pine seeds, for Nantucket, 382- 
383; Thoreau on, 383n1 

Plato, 521n7 

Plutarch (46?-120), quoted, 195n9 

Plymouth, celebration of, 163 

Plymouth gentian (Sabbatia 
chloroides), 358, 361n10 

Poe, Edgar Allan (1809-1849): 
burial of, 428n3; reviews Chan- 
ning, Ellery, 428n3; Ricketson 
on, 424 

Pope, Alexander (1688-1744): “An 
Essay on Criticism,” quoted, 
60, 60n3; “An Essay on Man,” 
quoted, 406, 409n3; The Iliad, 
translation of, quoted, 387n3; 
“Windsor Forest,’ quoted, 
409nN3 

Portland (Maine) Lyceum, 7, 8n1, 
15, 20, 82, 8311, 202, 203n1 

Potter, Jonas (1784-1868), 478, 
480n2 

poverty, Thoreau on, 30, 42, 54 

Pratt, Alvan (1790-1877), 207n1 
(210) 

Pratt, Sarah Marble (1793-1883), 
207n1 (210) 

presidential election of 1856, 471 

Price, Uvedale (1747-1829): Essays 
on the Picturesque, 201 

Prichard, Jane Hallett (1790- 
1860), 207n1 (208) 
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Prichard, Moses (1789-1865), 
207n1 (208) 

Prichard, Moses Barnard (1818- 
1878), 207n1 (208) 

protestantism, Hecker, Isaac 
Thomas, on, 39 

proverbs, 77, 314, 319, 321n2 

publishing, 100, 102, 103; of “Ex- 
cursion to Canada,’ 102, 103n2, 
111, 133-134, 149117, 149n18; of 
“Resistance to Civil Govern- 
ment,” 21, 21n1; of “Slavery 
in Massachusetts,” 242n1; of 
Walden, 1, 1n1, 20; of A Week, 
9, 10N1, 15, 20, 3321, 398; of 
“A Yankee in Canada,’ 109-110. 
See also Greeley, Horace; 
James Munroe and Company; 
Putnam's Monthly Magazine; 
Sartain’s Union Magazine of 
Literature and Art; William D. 
Ticknor and Company 

Puranas. Bhagavatapurana. 
Le Bhadgavata Purana; ou, 
Histoire poétique de Krichna, 
375N22, 378 

Puranas. Visnupurana. The 
Vishnu Purdna: A System of 
Hindu Mythology and Tradi- 
tion, 264, 373n6, 378, 495 

Putnam, Catherine (1777-1862), 
16, 1703 

Putnam, George Palmer (1814- 
1872), 133, 13411, 156 

Putnam’s Monthly Magazine, 
133, 134n2, 180; and Brown, 
Theophilus, 467; and “Cape 
Cod,’ 132, 133N1, 329N1, 33111, 
339, 340, 341n2; and Curtis, 132; 
and “Excursion to Canada,’ 
10302, 1111, 133-134, 139n2, 
149n17, 149n18, 153; and Hig- 
ginson, Thomas Wentworth, 
4914; payment from, 338; 
Rouquette, Adrien, reads, 268 


Quinapoxet Pond, 271, 273n3 
Quincy, Edmund (1808-1877), 
97, 99n6 
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Quitman, John Anthony (1798- 
1858), 319, 322n8 


railroads, 2, 3, 4n1, 6n12, 6n14, 28; 
Fitchburg Railroad, 2, 5n6 

Ranunculus. See buttercup; 
crowfoot; spearwort 

Raritan Bay Union, Thoreau’s 
description of, 478-480 

reading, 42, 78, 185, 436; and 
education, 3; Ricketson’s, 
compared to Thoreau’s, 233n8; 
Thoreau’s, of Bewick, 314; —, 
of Gilpin, 249n2, 360n5, 360n7; 
—, of government reports, 
267; —, on ponds, 361n8; —, 
of Whitman, Walt, 489; and 
Thoreau’s request for library 
privileges at Harvard, 35-36. 
See also Harvard Library 

Reasoner, The, 342 

Redemption Rock, 271, 273n3 

religion: Hecker, Isaac Thomas, 
on, 37-40; laws of heaven, 
30. See also Roman Catholic 
Church 

Report of an Expedition down 
the Zuni and Colorado Rivers, 
by Captain L. Sitgreaves, 
282n1 

Report of the Commissioner of 
Patents for the Year 1853, 
282n2 

Report of the Commissioner of 
Patents for the Year 1854. Agri- 
culture, 368n1 

Report of the Select Committee of 
the Senate of the United States 
on the Sickness and Mortal- 
ity on Board Emigrant Ships, 
283n3 

Report of the Superintendent of 
the Coast Survey, 265n1 

Republican Party, founding of, 
410-411, 412n1 

Rich, Obadiah, Bibliotheca 
Americana Nuova, 513n40 

Richards, Thomas Webb (1836- 
1911), 104n1 
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Ricketson, Anna (1836-1927), 
232n3; Daniel Ricketson and 
His Friends, 232 

Ricketson, Arthur (1835-1912), 
232n3, 298, 299n2, 301, 357; trip 
to Nomans Land, 468 

Ricketson, Daniel (1813-1898), 
231-232, 292; on abolitionists, 
230; and Alcott, 466n1, 467; and 
Blake, 350n3; and Channing, 
Ellery, 345-346, 360n13, 363, 
364, 366, 369, 392, 39311, 406- 
408, 409n6, 414-415, 419-421, 
426, 428, 442; and Concord, 
304, 345; —, plans to rent Hunt 
house in, 345, 346n3, 416n6, 
428; —, plans trip to, 301; Dan- 
iel Ricketson and His Friends, 
232; —, quoted on Thoreau, 
291n1; “A Diurnal Rhyme,’ 
426-427; on economy, 229; 
and Emerson’s lecture in New 
Bedford, review of, 424, 429n5, 
442, 445n6; estate of, 229, 256; 
health of, 297n2, 344-345, 348, 
386, 428n2, 460; The History of 
New Bedford, Bristol County, 
Massachusetts, 468; and 
Homer, 386, 38703, 392, 39304; 
on Indian names, 468; journal 
of, quoted, 409n8, 430n7; lec- 
ture by, on “The Poet Cowper 
and His Friends,” 407, 421; lec- 
tures on “Popular Education” 
in Acushnet, 407, 409n8; on 
letter-writing, 441; on nature, 
230-231; “Orphic” sayings of, 
426, 431n13; poetry of, 413; on 
seclusion, 227-229; and Tho- 
reau, invites to visit, 229-230, 
256, 297, 345, 364-365, 369, 386, 
392, 406, 426, 427-428, 441-442; 
—, meets and describes, 291n1; 
—, visits in Concord, 344-345, 
347-348, 351, 443n2; on Tho- 
reau’s health, 345, 386, 387n2, 
392; on Thoreau’s writings, 348; 
Thoreau visits, 290, 291n1, 297, 
298, 35303, 357, 358, 359N1, 363, 
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385-386; on walking, 256; on 
weather, 405-406, 425-426, 442 
—Letters from, 227-231, 255- 
257, 290-291, 297, 300-301, 
304, 344-346, 363, 364-365, 
368-369, 385-386, 392, 405- 
408, 413, 414-416, 424-428, 
441-442, 467-468 
—Letters to, 248-249, 289, 298- 
299, 314, 351-352, 357-359, 
366-367, 394-395, 419-422, 
459-460, 465-466 
Ricketson, Emma Louise (1841- 
1874), 232n3 
Ricketson, Maria Louisa Samp- 
son (1813-1877), 231, 424 
Ricketson, Walton (1839-1923), 
232n3, 357, 386, 468; Daniel 
Ricketson and His Friends, 232; 
Thoreau requests turtle shell 
from, 460 
Ripley, Ezra (4751-1841), 80-81 
Riley, James (1777-1840): An Au- 
thentic Narrative of the Loss of 
the American Brig Commerce, 
193, 195N5 
Ripley, Samuel (1783-1847), 
45711, 470 
Ripley, Sarah Alden Bradford 
(2793-1867), 456, 45701, 469-470 
—Letter from, 469 
Robinson, Solon (1803-1880): Hot 
Corn: Life Scenes in New York 
Illustrated, 403n7 
Rogers, Mary Porter Farrand 
(1796-1890), 82n5 
Rogers, Nathaniel Peabody 
(1794-1846), 81, 82n5 
Roland, Madame (1754-1793), 231, 
234n9 
Rolf the Ganger (860?-9312), 501, 
510n17 
Roman Catholic Church: Hecker, 
Isaac Thomas, on, 37-40, 95; 
Thoreau on, 284; in Vietnam, 
95, 96N3 
Rome, and surrounding area, 
Cholmondeley describes, 
501-502, 510n18 
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Rose, Ernestine Louise Siismondi 
Potowski (1810-1892), 259, 
260n2 

Rose, William Ella (1814?-1882), 
260n2 

Rouquette, Adrien Emmanuel 
(1813-1887), 269 
—Works: Discours prononcé a 

la Cathédrale de Saint-Louis, 
268, 269; La Thébaide en 
Amérique, 268, 269; Wild 
Flowers, Sacred Poetry, 268, 
269 
—Letter from, 268-269 
—Letter to, 274 

Rowse, Samuel Worcester (1822- 
1901), 356n4 

Russell, Hannah Buckminster 
Ripley (1804-1884), 31311, 451 

Russell, John Lewis (1808-1873), 
313, 451; botany career of, 313n1 
—Letter to, 450-451 

Russell, Lord John (1792-1878), 
305-306, 308n4 

Russell, William Howard (1820- 
1907), on the Crimean War, 
505, 512N34 


Saddharmapundarika. Le Lotus 
de la Bonne Loi, 375n23 

Sagard, Gabriel (fl. 1614-1636): 
Histoire du Canada, 326, 
327N3 

Salem Lyceum, 10, 12 

Salem Observer, on Thoreau, 11n1 

Sampson, Charles (1817-1859), 
396n2 

Sampson, Jane Rindge Butters 
(1820-1856), 396n2 

Sanborn, Ariana Smith Walker 
(1829-1854), 311 

Sanborn, Franklin Benjamin 
(1831-1917), 311, 479; meets 
Thoreau, 310n1 
—Letter from, 310 
—Letter to, 316 

Sanborn, Louisa Augusta Leavitt 
(1833-1918), 311 
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Sandwith, Humphry (1822-1891): 
Narrative of the Siege of Kars, 
505, 512N34 

Sartain, John (1808-1897), 1014, 
133-134, 153; letter from, to 
Greeley, 103-104 

Sartain’s Union Magazine of Lit- 
erature and Art, 101n4, 102n1, 
104N1, 133-134, 154N3 

Schiller, Johann Christoph 
Friedrich von (1759-1805): 
“Der Taucher; 504-505, 5127; 
“Die Kraniche des Ibykus,” 
504-505, 511n27 

science: Agassiz on life devoted 
to, 25; Agassiz requests help 
collecting specimens for, 164- 
173; Thoreau on his practice of, 
112, 114n2, 151n1, 446. See also 
American Association for the 
Advancement of Science; Bos- 
ton Society of Natural History; 
Harris, Thaddeus William; 
observation 

Scott, Walter (1771-1832): 
Marmion, quoted, 454, 455n2 

Scott, Winfield (1786-1866), 
13404, 141 

Scribner, Charles (1821-1871), 
214-215; solicits information 
for Cyclopaedia of American 
Literature, 213-214 
—Letter from, 213-214 

Scribner, Emma Elizabeth Blair 
(1827-1869), 215 

selfhood, 58; abandonment of, 
54-55; and mind-body distinc- 
tion, 59; and self-satisfaction, 
78. See also ethical living 

Seraskier’s Tower, 509n10; Chol- 
mondeley on, 499 

Shakespeare, William (1564- 
1616), 231; Antony and Cleopa- 
tra, 506; As You Like It, quoted, 
442, 443n3; Julius Caesar, 
quoted, 442, 444n7; Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, quoted, 306, 
309n5; The Merchant of Venice, 
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quoted, 381n7; The Tempest, 
quoted, 193, 195n4 

Sharpe, Elizabeth Truman (1810- 
1897), 412 

Sharpe, Hezekiah Davis (1811- 
1897), 412 

Shattuck, Amelia Hepsibeh 
Bigelow (1792-1865), 19n14 

Shattuck, Daniel (1790-1867), 
207n1 (210) 

Shattuck, Eliza Cheever Davis 
(1790-1828), 19n14 

Shattuck, George Cheyne (1783- 
1854), 16, 19n14 

Shattuck, Sarah Edwards (1794- 
1859), 207n1 (210) 

Sheldon, Mary Ames Soule 
(1831-1928), 278 

Sheldon, William Evarts (1832- 
1900), 278 
—Letter to, 277-278 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe (1792- 
1822): “Ozymandias,” 349; —, 
quoted, 350n9 

Shippen, Rush Rhees (1828-1911), 
519, 521n11 

Shippen, Zoe Rodman (1825- 
1910), 521n11 

shipwreck. See Elizabeth, wreck of 

Sibley, Charlotte Cook (1819- 
1902), 448 

Sibley, John Langdon (1804- 
1885), 448 
—Letter to, 448 

Silliman, Benjamin (1779-1864): 
Remarks Made on a Short 
Tour, 91, 91n3, 94 

Sims, Thomas (b. 1834?), 236n2, 
266n3 

Sinclair, Charlotte Ann Perry 
(1824-1893), 204n1 

Sinclair, Samuel (1822-1893), 
204n1 

Sissiboo, Nova Scotia, 112, 114n3 

Sitgreaves, Lorenzo (1810-1881): 
Report of an Expedition down 
the Zuni and Colorado Rivers, 
282n1 
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slavery. See abolitionism 

Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, 
198n1 

Small, James (1787-1874), 
334n6, 336 

Small, Jerusha Dyer Hughes 
(1804-1867), 336n1 

Small, Patty Dyer (1786-1834), 
336n1 

Smith, Abba Frances Wheeler 
(1837-1924), 207n1 (210) 

Smith, Alexander (1830-1867): 
Sonnets on the War, 513n37 

Smith, Elizabeth Oakes Prince 
(1806-1893), 317; lectures on 
Fuller, Sarah Margaret, 317, 
317n2, 325; lectures on “The 
Dignity of Labor,’ 317n2; lec- 
tures on “Womanhood” at 
Concord, 317n1; meets Tho- 
reau, 316-317, 325; proposes 
lecture in Concord, 316-317 
—Letter from, 316-317 
—Letter to, 325 

Smith, Emily Willson (1822-1900), 
196n2 

Smith, Gerrit (1797-1874), 411, 412, 
514n43; and American Aboli- 
tion Society, 412 
—Letter from, 410-411 

Smith, James McCune (1813- 
1865), 411, 412 

Smith, Julius Michael (1823-1912), 
207n1 (210) 

Smith, Martha Wheeler (1829- 
1860), 207n1 (210) 

Smith, Robert Harmer (1824- 
1910), 196n2 

Smith, Rowland A., steals New- 
York Tribune mail, 203n1 

Smith, Seba (1792-1868), 317 

Smith, Sepit, 358 

Smith, Thomas Burnett (1799- 
1857), 196 
—Letter from, 196 

Smith, Tom, 358, 361n9 

Smithsonian Institution, 135, 
137n2 
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Snipatuit (Snipatuct) Pond, 359, 
364; Bennet, Nehemiah on, 
359, 362n12 

Snorri Sturluson (1178-1241): The 
Heimskringla; or, Chronicle of 
the Kings of Norway, 510n17 

Society of Jesus (Jesuits), 95 

Solon (638?-559? BCE), 346n2 

South, Robert (1634-1716), 45n6 

South Danvers Lyceum, 50, 52 

Sparks, Jared (1789-1866), 36; and 
Harvard College library, 36n1, 
36n2 
—Letter to, 35-36 

Spaulding, Leonard (1816-1872), 
191n1 

spearwort, creeping (Ranunculus 
reptans, var. filiformis), 450, 
45104 

spirit-rapping (Spiritualism), 
usns; Thoreau on, 113, 511n26 

Spofford, Harriet Elizabeth 
Prescott (1835-1921), 236n3 

Spofford, Richard Smith (1833- 
1888), 236n3 

spontaneous generation, Ripley, 
Sarah Alden Bradford, on, 469 

Spooner, Frona Smith (1831-1917), 
163 

Spooner, James Walter (1831- 
1888), 163, 243, 250 
—Letter to, 163 

Spring, Marcus (1810-1874), 63, 
475; at Raritan Bay Union, 
478-480 
—Letter to, 475 

Spring, Rebecca Buffum (1811- 
1911), 63N1, 475, 479, 481n8& 

Stacy, Albert (1821-1868), 207n1 
(210) 

Stanley, Arthur Penrhyn (1815- 
1881): Sinai and Palestine, 506, 
513n38 

Staples, Samuel (1813-1895), 
207n1 (210) 

Statistical View of the United 
States, 328n1 

Stone, Lucy (1818-1893), 259, 
260n2 
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Storer, Robert Boyd (1795-1870), 
19n13 

Storer, Sarah Sherman Hoar 
(1817-1907), 16, 19n13 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher (1811- 
1896): Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
181n2, 396n2 

Strong, David Olmstead (1821- 
1905), 47703 

Strong, Fanny Moore (1826-1856), 
47703 

Strong, Selah (1816?-1874), 76 

Strong, Susan E. Vail (1817?-1897), 
76n2 

sucker (Catostomus tubercula- 
tus), 167, 183 

Sumner, Charles (1811-1874), 63, 
65N5, 76, 262n4, 473n5; and 
government publications, 
267n1; The Position and Du- 
ties of the Merchant, 328n2; 
Thoreau has Walden sent 
to, 226; Thoreau thanks, for 
government publications, 265, 
282, 328 
—Letters from, 76-77, 267 
—Letters to, 75-76, 265, 282, 

328, 368 

Sumner, Horace (1824-1850), 
65n5, 76-77; death of, 64 

Sunday school convention, 354, 
355n1 

Surette, Frances Shattuck (1829- 
1913), 16, 18n6 

Surette, Louis A. (1818-1897), 18n6 

surveying, 146n1, 182, 185, 193; 
compared to intellectual work, 
140, 188n11, 483-484, 523; Hig- 
ginson, Thomas Wentworth, 
on Thoreau’s, 87; income from, 
140; request for, from R. Carter, 
254; teaching of, 2, 5n8; as Tho- 
reau’s profession, 151; and tri- 
pod, 250n1; in winter, 419-420. 
See also surveys by Thoreau 

surveys by Thoreau: for Austin, 
Loring Henry, in Lincoln, 161; 
for Benjamin, William Oliver, 
in Lincoln, 191n1; for Birney, 
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James Gillespie, in Raritan, 
N.J., 480, 482n16; for Brown, 
J. P., in Concord, 187n10; for 
Mr. Demond, 187n10; for Dole, 
Cyrus, in Acton, 294n1; for 
Duncan, James H., in Haver- 
hill, 159, 160n7; for Duren, 
George F., in Concord, 422n3; 
for Elwell, Davis, in Concord, 
525n5; for Emerson, Henry, 
in Haverhill, 57, 58n1; for Emer- 
son, Ralph Waldo, in Lincoln, 
53n2; for Fletcher, John, in 
Acton, 294n1, 296n3; for Hap- 
good, Simon, in Acton, 186n1; 
for Hayes, Ruth Emerson, in 
Haverhill, 58n1; for Hosmer, 
Abel, in Acton, 212; for How, 
Elizabeth, in Haverhill, 159, 
160n7; for Spring, Marcus, in 
Raritan, N.J., 475, 480, 482n16; 
for Thatcher, George Augus- 
tus, in Concord, 197, 198n1, 
198n3; for Watson, Benjamin 
Marston, in Plymouth, 247, 
250-252, 258; for Weston, 
Daniel, in Lincoln, 186n1; for 
Wheeler, William, in Concord, 
187n10; for White, Charles, in 
Haverhill, 159, 160n7 

Swedenborg, Emanuel (1688- 
1772), 477; Thoreau on, 495 

Sweetser, William Henry (1837- 
1857), 121 
—Letter from, 121 
—Letter to, 121 

Switzerland, 141, 147n7 


Tacitus, Publius Cornelius (55?- 
c. 120), 506, 513n42 

Tanner, John (c. 1780-c. 1846): 
A Narrative of the Captivity 
and Adventures of John Tan- 
ner, 218 

Tappan, Lewis (1788-1873), 411 

Tarbell, Daniel (1801-1883), 285, 
287n9 

Tarbell, Harriet Davis (1794- 
1876), 287n9 
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Tarbell, Lydia Hunt (1787-1864), 
287n9 

Tarbell, William (1777-1859), 285, 
287n9 

Tasso, Torquato (1544-1595): La 
Gierusalemme Liberata, 506, 
513n42 

technology, and education, 3 

telegraph harp, 112, 11.4n1, 410n9 

Tennyson, Alfred (1809-1892): 
Maud, and Other Poems, 369, 
370n2; “Song.-The Owl,” 320, 
324n12 

Thatcher, George Augustus 
(1806-1885), 4, 17n1; inherits 
property from Brown, Reuben, 
Jr., 198n1; and Thoreau, invites 
to Bangor, 4, 7n19; Thoreau 
surveys for, 198n3 
—Letters to, 2-4, 7-8, 15, 20, 

197-198 

Thatcher, George Putnam (1833- 
1919), 5n5; education of, 2-3 

Thatcher, James (1754-1844): on 
iron in Assawompsett Pond, 
361n8 

Thatcher, Rebecca Jane Billings 
(1813-1883), 4, 17n1; letter to, 
from Thoreau, Sophia, 16-17 

Thomas, William Brooke (1811- 
1887), 253 
—Letter from, 253 

Thomson, Charles (1729-1824): 
An Enquiry into the Causes of 
the Alienation of the Delaware 
and Shawanese Indians from 
the British Interests, 448 

Thomson, James (1700-1748): 
Ricketson and, 231, 348; The 
Seasons, 233n8 

Thoreau, Cynthia Dunbar (1787- 
1872), 4, 6N15, 6N17, 112, 114n3, 
115n5; letter to, from Emerson, 
Mary Moody, 456 

Thoreau, Helen Louisa (1812- 
1849), 6n15, 8n5; health of, 4, 
8,15 

Thoreau, Henry David (1817- 
1862): and Agassiz, invites 
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Thoreau, Henry David (cont.) 


to lecture, 23-24, 25-26; 

and Alcott, visits, 458; and 
American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, 151, 
151n1, 181-182; on appearances, 
54; on aspiration (see under 
ethical living); on autumn, 458; 
on backpacking, 464; on the 
Bhagavadgita, 495; on Blake, 
letters of, 186; on the body, 

59, 144; and Boston Society 

of Natural History, 48n1, 89; 
botanizes on Connecticut 
River, 459n2; on Brahmins 
(Brahmens), 184, 185; on 
business, 193; on California, 2, 
322n7; on California vigilance 
committee, 471-472; on Cape 
Cod, 337-338; and Cholmon- 
deley, thanks for gift of books, 
377-380, 470-471; on clothing, 
192-193, 194, 352; on Concord, 
78, 351, 352, 366, 418n3, 466; on 
conformity, 79; on Confucius, 
494-495; on conversation, 

221; corrects proofs of English 
Traits (Emerson), 395-396; 

on courage, 284; on Crimean 
War, 285, 319; daguerreotype 
of, 452, 453n1; on debt, 143; 

on discipline, 184; on dreams 
(see under dreams); on duty, 
118, 221; on echo, 44, 45n7; on 
economy, 140-141, 143; on edu- 
cation, 2-3, 35; on Emerson, 
Mary Moody, 255; on England, 
318-319; on enterprise, 141; on 
ethical living (see ethical liv- 
ing); on exaggeration, 159; on 
experience, 119; on experi- 
menting, 78; on failure, 186; 
on filibusterers, 141, 319; and 
Flannery, Michael, attempts to 
help, 175, 176, 200; and forest 
fire, started by, 5n3, 148n9; on 
freedom, 118; on friendship, 56, 
79; and Fuller, Sarah Margaret, 
death of, 61n2, 63-64, 67-69, 
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72; on God, 54-55, 79, 143, 285; 
and Greeley, visits farm of, 
482n17; and Greeley’s advice 
about magazine writing, 1014, 
103N2, 107, 108-109; on happi- 
ness, 419; and Harris, Thaddeus 
William, search for grubs for, 
217, 218n1, 277n3; —, sends 
cicada to, 217-218, 219-220; 
and Harvard library, requests 
library privileges from, 35-36; 
on health, 78, 140; health of, 
332-333, 33411, 334N3, 337, 347, 
351, 387N2, 394, 421, 434, 43702, 
460, 472, 475; and Hinduism, 
187n6; on home life, 352; and 
ice, measures, 419-420; on ice- 
skating, 315n5, 319-320; ideal 
of, 42, 144-145; on imagina- 
tion, 77; on immortality, 186; 
income of, and Greeley, 107, 
111-112, 139; —, from lectures, 7, 
50, 59, 82-83, 140, 259; —, from 
Putnam's Monthly Magazine, 
133, 134N2, 153, 156, 180, 338; 

—, from Sartain’s, 103-104; —, 
from surveying, 140; —, from 
Walden, 353; on indepen- 
dence, 54; and Indians, 28, 
89n2, 123, 151, 248, 284, 286n3, 
329, 3302, 358, 449; on the 
Irish, 184, 221; as lecturer 

(see lectures by Thoreau); on 
lecturing, 59-60, 289, 320, 434, 
445-446, 449, 523; lecturing 
invitations, Thoreau solicits, 
265n1; —, in East Abington, 
277-278; —, in Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada, 278-279, 279- 
280; on leisure, 352; on letter- 
writing, 42, 59, 112, 117, 248, 283, 
435; and Maine, 20; on medi- 
cine, allopathic compared to 
homeopathic, 319, 321n4; and 
Middleborough Ponds, 248, 
358, 367, 460; on Mormons, 
319, 322n7; on mountains, 118, 
141; and Mount Wachusett, 
climbs, 258n1, 271; on nature, 
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28, 42-43, 44, 151, 183, 319-320, 
388, 4183, 436, 472, 525N5; 

on newspapers, 43, 56, 58, 

78; on observation, 55-56, 
114n2; on pantheism, 153; and 
pencil-making, 42, 196n1; and 
perpetual motion, 495, 496n5; 
phenological studies of, 282n2; 
on philanthropy, 142, 148n10, 
402n6; and plumbago sales, 
196; on politics, 471; on poverty, 
30, 42, 54; on presidential elec- 
tion of 1856, 471; on profession, 
his own, 35; on reality, 54, 77, 
105; reviews of, of lectures, 8n1, 
unı, 22n1, 83n1, 84n2, 281n1; —, 
of Walden, 270n1, 293n3, 311N1, 
311n2, 316N1, 342n1, 402n3; 

—, of A Week, 293n3, 311n1, 
311n2, 316n1; and Ricketson, 
visits, 291n1, 298, 347n6, 353n3, 
357-359, 363, 443n2; on Roman 
Catholic Church, 284; on 
sanity, 284-285; and science, 
151; seasickness of, 298; on self- 
improvement, 158, 183-186; on 
self-respect, 158; on sensual- 
ity, 146, 489; on silence, 222; 

on simplicity, 54; singing of, 
360n3; on slavery, 319, 322n7, 
471; on sleep, 157; on social life, 
221-222, 366, 394, 446-447, 472; 
on solitude, 446-447, 523; on 
soul, compared to body, 143- 
144; on spirit-rapping (Spiritu- 
alism), 113, 115n5; on spiritual 
laws, 283; on sugar-making as 
metaphor, 435-436; and sur- 
veying (see surveying; surveys 
by Thoreau); on Swedenborg, 
Emanuel, 495; teaches in 
school, 5n8; on teaching, 466; 
on teeth extraction, 460; on 
temples, 118; on thought, 78, 
157, 158; on time, 141, 488; on 
Transcendentalism, 105; on 
traveling, 352, 388, 418n3 (see 
also travel by Thoreau); and 
turtle shell, requests from 


Ricketson, Walton, 460; on 
wakefulness as metaphor, 487; 
on walking, 42-43, 222, 434; on 
the West, 472; and Whitman, 
Walt, 484, 488-490; on work, 
42, 59, 78, 117, 142-144, 157-159, 
183-185, 193, 367; on writing, 44, 
138, 404; on youth, 27 
—Books: Cape Cod, 341n2; 
quoted, 159n1, 329n1, 329n2, 
331n1; revisions in serial 
publication of, 328-329, 331, 
339; serial publication of, 
155N1, 132-133, 133-134, 154, 
338, 339n1 
Walden, 8n1, 11n1, 20, 81, 
224nN12, 248, 274, 398, 403N7, 
404, 430n6; Allen, William, 
on, 355; and Blake, sent to, 
245; Eliot, George, on, 342n1; 
English copyright of, 215-216; 
English edition of, proposed, 
216n2, 216n3; English reviews 
of, Greeley solicits, 341-342; 
Foster, Charles, on, 272-273; 
Fuller, Richard, on, 237-239; 
and Gilpin, William, 360n5; 
Greeley publicizes, 205; 
Greene, Calvin Harlow, and, 
397, 399-401, 40111, 402n6, 
445, 449, 453-454; Higgin- 
son, Thomas Wentworth, 
on, 235-236; quoted, 56n1, 
148N10, 302n3, 406, 409n5; 
reception of, 404; reviewed, 
270N1, 292, 293n3, 311n2, 
342n1, 402n3; Ricketson on, 
227, 228, 229-230, 231, 345, 
406; and Rouquette, Adrien, 
268, 269; sales record of, 353; 
Sanborn, Franklin Benja- 
min, on, 310; and Sartain’s, 
excerpted in, 101n4; and 
Sumner, Charles, copy sent 
to, 226; Wiley, Benjamin 
Bowen, on, 463 
A Week on the Concord 
and Merrimack Rivers, 8, 15, 
242, 445n2; and Bailey, 
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Thoreau, Henry David (cont.) 


George, 80-81; and Blake, 31, 
44, 56n2; copies of, unsold, 
returned to Thoreau, 177; 
cost of publishing, 140, 
146n2; and Froude, James 
Anthony, copy sent to, 32, 
34n2; Greeley, and English 
reviews of, 342; and Greene, 
Calvin Harlow, 398, 404, 
444, 445, 449, 454; and Haw- 
thorne, 12; and Higginson, 
Thomas Wentworth, 236; 
and Newberry, James, copy 
sent to, 449; proof sheets of, 
15; publication of, 1n1, 7n19, 
11n3, 20, 31N4, 146n2, 177; 
quoted, 80-81, 144, 149N15, 
186n2, 445n2; reception of, 
293n3; reprinting of, 331-332, 
332n1; reviewed, 311n2; and 
Rouquette, Adrien, orders 
copy of, 268, 269, 274; and 
Vaughn, David W., copy sent 
to, 463 

A Yankee in Canada (seri- 
ally published as “An Excur- 
sion to Canada”), 155n2; 
and American Whig Review, 
uni; Blake’s opinion of, 
145; Greeley on, 102, 108-110, 
112, 202-203; manuscript of, 
103N2, 110N1, 154-155; publi- 
cation of, 103n2, 110n1, 133- 
134, 13902, 149N17, 149n18, 
202, 203n2 
Essays: “Address on the 
Succession of Forest Trees,” 
quoted, 491n10; “Chastity 
and Sensuality,” 127-131; 
“Chesuncook,” 482n15, 
485n1; “The Iron Horse” 
(preview of Walden), 101n4, 
102n1, 103; “Ktaadn, and 
the Maine Woods,’ 101n4, 
102N1, 202, 203n2, 350n2; 
“Life without Principle,’ 
149n19; “Love,” 122-127, 
131n1; “Natural History of 


Massachusetts,” quoted, 
88; “A Poet Buying a Farm” 
(preview of Walden), 102n1, 
103, 134n3; “Resistance to 
Civil Government,’ 21; “The 
Service,” 61n2; “Thomas 
Carlyle and His Works,’ 107, 
108n2, 202, 203n2; “Walking,” 
49on2; “Wild Apples,’ 443n4; 
“A Winter Walk,” 202, 203n2 
—Journal: 146n1, 188n13, 191n1, 
249N1, 253N1, 273N5, 323n10, 
385, 447N1, 460n2, 475n2, 
490n1; on Alexander the 
Great, 430n12; on Asnebum- 
skit Mountain, 119n1; on 
Baldwin apple, 148n14; on 
Bewick, Thomas, 314n4, 
431n19; and botanizing, 
452n6; on California Gold 
Rush, 322n7; on Chaldean 
shepherds, 147n6; on cicada 
(locust), 218n3, 219n4; on 
clamshell color, 187n4; on 
climbing Fall Mountain, 
458n1; on cold, extreme, 
323n9; on collecting drift- 
wood, 390n1, 390n4; on 
collecting sap, 437n6; on 
Concord, compared to Paris, 
418n3; on Congress, 266n3; 
on Connecticut River, 459n2; 
on Connecticut Valley in 
New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, 459n2; on dry leaves, 
524n4; on Emerson, Mary 
Moody, 255; on Fair Haven 
Pond, 447n2; on fashion, 
195n2; on finding a stone jug 
floating, 390n3; on fire Tho- 
reau started, 148n9; on Flan- 
nery, Michael, 175n1, 176n1; 
—, aid to, 177n1; on frogs, 
116n7; on Gardner, Edward, 
raising pines, 383n1; on Gif- 
ford’s Union House, 336n2; 
on Gilpin, William, 249n2, 
360n5, 360n7; on goshawk, 
48n1; on gossamer, 43116; 
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on Greeley’s proposal to 
teach his children, 418n3; 
on grubs, 218n1, 277n3; on 
harvesting, 224n12, 225n14; 
on Haydon, Benjamin Rob- 
ert, 188n11; on heat, extreme, 
114n1, 224n5; on Hubbard, 
Cyrus, 198n2; and “Hunt 
house,’ 346n3; on ice, 148n11, 
422n3; on ice-skating, 315n5; 
on inner stillness, 224n10; 
on iron ore in ponds, 361n8; 
on lecturing vs. surveying, 
186n1; on lily, small yellow 
pond (Nuphar kalmiana), 
452n6; on making a boat 
trailer, 390n5; on Minott, 
George, 314n2; on mother’s 
trip to Nova Scotia, 114n3; 
on muskrat house, 186n3; on 
Nantucket, trip from, 292n2; 
on observation, 114n2; on 
passing judgment, 195n8; 
on Plymouth, trip to, 359n1; 
on privacy, need for, 224n5; 
on rainbow rush in Long 
Pond, 361n10; on science as 
his vocation, 151n1; on Smith, 
Elizabeth Oakes, 326n2; on 
Smith, Thomas, and Sepit, 
361n9g; on snow, measuring 
depth of, 422n2; on spirit- 
rapping, 115n5; on sun shorn 
of beams, 257n2; on survey- 
ing vs. lecturing, 186n1, 
525n5; on Tarbell, Daniel, 
287n9; on telegraph harp, 
114n1, 410n9; on Thoreau’s 
health, 334n3; on Thornton, 
James, 365n2; on travel, 
418n3; on A Week, returned 
copies of, 177n1; on Wood, 
Elijah, Jr., 187n8; on Wood, 
William, 326n2; on Worces- 
ter water supply, 120n4; on 
“year of observation,” 114n2 
—Lectures: “Chesuncook,’ 479, 
482n15, 485n1; “Economy,” 
7, 8N1, 15, 20, 22n1; “Excur- 
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sion to Canada,’ 103n2; 
“Excursion to Cape Cod,’ 50, 
51n3, 51N4, 52, 59-60, 6011, 
82-83, 83-84, 85, 86, 87N1; 
—, reviewed, 83n1, 84n2; 
“Excursion to Ktaadn,” 10, 
un4; “Excursion to Moose- 
head Lake,’ 186n1; “Life in 
the Woods,” 22n1, 97, 99n7, 
105; “Moonlight,” 138n3, 243, 
244, 245, 2464, 254, 255N1; 
“Slavery in Massachusetts,” 
235, 23611, 242n1, 261n3, 
266n3, 322n7; “Student 
Life, Its Aims and Employ- 
ments,” 10, 11n1, 12; “Student 
Life in New England, Its 
Economy,’ 8n1, 111; “Walk- 
ing, or the Wild,” 485n1, 
523, 524n2; “What Shall 
It Profit,” 259-260, 269n1, 
271N1, 281n1, 289, 292n1, 298, 
299, 299N3, 300N6, 301, 483, 
485n1; “White Beans and 
Walden Pond,” 22n1; “The 
Wild,” 246n4, 253n1. See also 
lectures by Thoreau 
—Poems: “Rumors from 
an Aeolian Harp,’ 410n9; 
“Where’er thou sail’st who 
sailed with me,” 445n2 
Thoreau, Jane Burns (1754-1796), 
274n1 
Thoreau, Jean (1754-1801), 274n1 
Thoreau, John, Jr. (1814-1842): 
runs a school with Henry, 5n8 
Thoreau, John, Sr. (1787-1859), 
6n17, 207n1 (209), 377-378; 
letter to, from Emerson, Mary 
Moody, 456 
Thoreau, Maria (1794-1881), 16, 
17n2 
Thoreau, Sophia Elizabeth 
(1819-1876), 4, 616, 113, 115n5, 
206; health of, 450-451; letter 
from, to Thatcher, Rebecca, 
16-17; and shock treatment for 
migraine, 16 
—Letters to, 112-113, 478-480 
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Thornton, James (1797-1861), 365; 
Thoreau on, 365n2 

Ticknor, William Davis (1810- 
1864), 1, 205; and English 
reviewers for Walden, 343 

Ticknor and Company. See Wil- 
liam D. Ticknor and Company 

Town and Country Club, Alcott 
founds, 13-14, 14n1 

travel by Thoreau: to Anesbum- 
skit Hill, 117-118, 119n1, 438n10; 
to Bellows Falls, Vt., 438n1, 
459n2; to Brattleboro, Vt., 
458n1, 459n2; to Canada, 103n2; 
to Cape Cod, 249n1, 333, 3345, 
334N6, 335-336, 336N2, 337-338, 
338n2; to Maine, 5n3, 7-8, 
8n4, 20; to Mount Wachusett, 
245N2, 252, 258, 271, 273n2; to 
Nantucket, 292n2, 298; to New 
Bedford, 291n1, 298, 347n6, 
353N3, 357-359, 363, 443n2; to 
Perth Amboy, N.J., 475, 478- 
480, 483-484; to Plymouth, 
359n1; to Princeton, 271, 273n2; 
to Walpole, N.H., 458, 459n2; 
through Worcester to Concord, 
486-487. See also lectures by 
Thoreau; surveys by Thoreau 

Treat, Samuel (1648-1717), 328, 
329n1 

Tremont House, Boston, 301, 
302n5 

Trinitarian Congregational 
Church (Concord), 18n7, 18n9 

Turner, Sharon (1768-1847): 
History of the Anglo-Saxons, 
quoted, 46n1 

Tuttle, Elizabeth B. Noyes (1832- 
1896), 294 

Tuttle, William Davis (1825-1919), 
294, 295n2, 296n4, 296nN5 
—Letter from, 294 


Underwood, Francis Henry 
(1825-1894), 179; and Atlantic 
Monthly Magazine, 181n3; let- 
ter from, to Higginson, Thomas 
Wentworth, 179n1 
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—Letter from, 180-181 
—Letters to, 178, 180 

Underwood, Louisa Maria Wood 
(1827-1882), 179 

Upanishads. The Taittartya, 
Aitaréya, Svétdsvatara, Kéna, 
Isa Katha, Prasna, Mundaka 
and Mandukya Upanishads, 
37304, 378 


Valmiki, 425, 430n7 

Vaughan, Daniel Wheaton (1815- 
1888), 463, 46411, 521n6 

Vaughan, Mary Elizabeth Jones 
(1816?-1888), 464n1 

Vedas. Rgveda. Rig-Veda- 
Sanhitá: A Collection of 
Ancient Hindu Hymns, 371, 
37303, 471, 495 

vigilance committee, California, 
474n7; Thoreau on, 471-472 

Virgil (Publius Vergilius Maro; 
70-19 BCE), 228; Aeneid, 
quoted, 500, 509n15 

Vyasa, 425, 430N7 


Wachusett, Mount, 119n3, 245n2, 
252, 258, 271, 273n2 

Wakeby Pond, 256, 257n1 

Walcott, Joel Whitcomb (1820- 
1883), 207n1 (208) 

Walcott, Martha Putnam Hosmer 
(1818-1895), 207n1 (208) 

Walker, John (1732-1807): 
Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, 138n1 

Walker, William (1824-1860), 501, 
510n17 

walking, Thoreau on, 42-43, 222, 
434 

Walton, Izaak (15942-1683), 503; 
Compleat Angler, Thoreau on, 
511n22 

Ward, William (1769-1823): A 
View of the History, Literature, 
and Religion, of the Hindoos, 
quoted, 187n6 

Warren, Cyrus (1789-1866), 207n1 
(208) 
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Warren, Mary Prescott Barrett 
(1827-1878), 207n1 (210) 

Warren, Nancy Bacon (1793- 
1871), 207n1 (208) 

Warren, Nathan Henry (1827- 
1915), 207n1 (210) 

Wasson, Abigail A. Smith (1817- 
1904), 524n3 

Wasson, David Atwood (1823- 
1887), 523; on Thoreau, 524n3 

water shield (Hydropeltis), 450, 
451n2 

waterweed, broad (Eudora 
canadensis), 450, 451N3 

Watson, Benjamin Marston 
(1820-1896), 97-98, 244n3, 251, 
310, 359N1 
—Letters from, 97, 243, 247, 250 
—Letters to, 99, 138, 244, 251 

Watson, Mary Howland Russell 
(1820-1906), 98 

Webb, George (1800-1883), 242 

Webb, Sarah Eliza (1825-1910), 
242 
—Letter to, 242 

Webster, Daniel (1782-1852), 
163n1; bust of, 10n2, 163n1, 
356, 356n4 

Weld, Angelina Emily Grimké 
(1805-1879), 479, 480n6, 
481n9 

Weld, Theodore Dwight (1803- 
1895), 480n6; school at Raritan 
Bay Union, 478-479 

Wells, Samuel R. (1820-1875), 
100N1 

Westminster Review, 107, 341, 342, 
34211, 372, 515-516; history of, 
107N1 

Wheeler, Abiel Heywood (1807- 
1896), 176, 17712; and Flannery, 
Michael, 176 

Wheeler, Fanny Rowell (1814- 
1874), 294n1 

Wheeler, Francis Augustus (1815- 
1896), 207n1 (209) 

Wheeler, Harriet Lincoln (1807- 
1894), 177n2 
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Wheeler, James Wetherbee (1812- 
1881), 294n1 

White, Gilbert (1720-1793), 
503; The Natural History of 
Selborne, 151, 152n2, 231, 233n8, 
5122 

White, Peregrine (1620-1704), 
163n3 

Whiting, Anne Maria (1814-1867), 
207n1 (209), 313 

Whiting, William (1788-1862), 
3347 

Whiting, William E. (1805?-1882), 
412 

Whitman, Walt (1819-1892): 
Cholmondeley on, 505; Leaves 
of Grass, 491n7, 491n9; letter 
from Emerson published by, 
484, 485n3; as newspaper edi- 
tor, 485n4; “Sun-Down Poem” 
(“Crossing Brooklyn Ferry”), 
quoted, 491n7, 491n9; Thoreau 
reacts to poetry of, 488-490; 
Thoreau visits, 484, 488-490 

Whitney, Andrew (1823-1894), 
281 
—Letter from, 280-281 

Wilberforce, William (1759-1833), 
230, 233N7 

Wiley, Benjamin Bowen (1831?- 
1903), 464; on walking, 519-520 
—Letters from, 463, 476-477, 

515-520 

—Letters to, 464, 494-495 

Wilkinson, James John Garth 
(1812-1899), 319; War, Cholera, 
and the Ministry of Health, 
321n4 

William D. Ticknor and Com- 
pany, 1; and Cape Cod, 155n2; 
and Walden, 1, 205, 245; and 
A Week, 1n1, 8, 9, 322n1; and A 
Yankee in Canada, 155n2 
—Letters from, 1, 9, 215-216, 

353-354 

—Letter to, 331-332 

Williams, Catherine Doig (d. 
18502), 412 
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Williams, Melancthon Brown 
(1797-1889), 411, 412 

Williams, Nancy Binniger (1812- 
1892), 412 

Wills, William Henry (1810-1880), 
342; Dickens, Charles, on, 
343n4 

Wilson, Alexander (1766-1813), 
48; American Ornithology, 
quoted, 48n2 

Wilson, Horace Hayman (1786- 
1860), as translator, 264, 373n3, 
373N6, 374N9, 374014, 375n19 

Wilson, John (Christopher North; 
1785-1854), 231; Lights and 
Shadows of Scottish Life, 
233n8 

Windmill Magazine, explosion of, 
498, 507n2. See also Crimean 
War 

Wollstonecraft, Mary (1759-1797), 
231, 234n9 

Woman’s Rights Convention, 349, 
350n6 

Wood, Elijah, Jr. (1816-1882), 200; 
Thoreau on, 187n8 
—Letter to, 200 

Wood, Frances Woodbury Parker 
(1815-1882), 200 

Wood, William (fl. 1629-1635): 
New-England’s Prospect, 326n2 
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Woolman, John (1720-1772), 230, 
23307 

Worcester, 486-487; water supply 
of, 118, 12004, 223, 486-487 

Worcester Palladium, on Tho- 
reau, 22n1 

Wordsworth, William (1770- 
1850), 231; “Ode, Intimations 
of Immortality,” quoted, 426, 
431n14; “Persuasion,” 46n1; 
“The world is too much with 
us,’ quoted, 221, 223n1 

work, Thoreau on, 42, 59, 78, 117, 
142-144, 157-159, 183-185, 193, 
367 

Wright, Anthony (1795-1862), 197, 
199n4 

Wright, Mary E. Smith (1795- 
1837), 199n4 

writing, 21, 44, 314, 523; and audi- 
ence, 12, 59. See also letter- 
writing 

Wytfliet, Corneille: Descriptionis 
Ptolemaicae augmentum, 91 


Young, Alexander (1800-1854): 
Chronicles of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, 94 

Young, Edward (1683-1765): Love 
of Fame, the Universal Passion, 
quoted, 45n6 


